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PREFACE, 

TO  THE  LONDON  EDITION. 


This  volume  contains  definitions  of  all  terms  of  art  and  science, 
with  such  additional  explanations,  in  some  cases,  as  serve  to  illus- 
trate something  more  than  the  bare  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
drawn  up  with  special  regard  to  brevity,  in  order  to  comprehend 
within  a  convenient  space-  all  words  on  which  the  reader  may 
wish  for  immediate  information.  To  the  juvenile  and  less  inform- 
ed class  of  readers,  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  be  accepta- 
ble, particularly  as  it  has  been  so  liberally  supplied  with  illustra- 
tions by  means  of  engravings.  Although  so  small  in  bulk,  yet 
this  book  will  be  found  to  contain  a  vast  number  of  words  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work  whatever,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  is  nevertheless  highly  necessary  for  those  who  are 
not  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  them  used  in  ordinary  dis- 
course. Of  this  description  are  the  Latin  phrases  now  adopted 
into  our  langueige,  as  Sine  qua  non,  Ne  plus  ultra,  and  the  like. 
The  historical  essays  on  each  science,  which  have  been  expressly 
composed  for  this  Dictionary,  serve  to  show  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time. 


NOTE  TO  THE  NEW- YORK  EDITION. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  such  alterations 
and  additions  made  as  were  necessary  to  perfect  the  work,  and- 
adapt  it  to  the  United  States.  The  numerous  local  articles,  which 
abounded  in  the  English  copy,  have  been  omitted  in  this,  and  their 
place  suppliisd  by  such  as  were  suited  to  our  own  country.  Many 
.errors  in  the  Natural  History  have  been  corrected,  and  numerous 
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articles  added.  The  present  volume  contains  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  handsome  engravings ;  a  great  number  of  new  cuts 
having  been  inserted,  while  most  of  the  original  ones  have  been  re- 
tained. A  series  of  questions  adapted  to  the  work,  have  been 
appended.  It  is  believed  that  this  edition  is  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  young,  and  to  those  whose  avocations  prevent  them  from 
making  profound  researches,  or  whose  means  are  restricted. 

It  is  often  said  that  superficial  acquirements  mark  the  present 
age ; — ^that  abundance  of  abstracts  and  compendious  methods  of 
obtaining  knowledge,  in  some  degree  exclude  the  necessity  of  dili- 
gence and  patient  thought,  and  that  innumerable  facilities  and 
mechanical  helps  encourage  indolence  rather  than  incite  to  appli- 
cation. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  those  who  without  these 
helps  would  know  nothing  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  their  own 
observation,  may  now,  for  a  small  expense  of  time  and  money 
obtain  a  considerable  fund  of  information  from  this  book,  and  from 
many  others  of  a  similar  character  and  design.  The  minds  of 
children,  and  persons  of  neglected  education,  can  here  be  furnished 
with  particular  facts  in  Physics,  in  Chymistry,  in  Natural  History, 
and  in  Intellectual  Philosophy,  that  may  open  the  senses  to  new  per- 
ceptions, may  stimulate  curiosity,  may  turn  the  mind  inward  to 
the  cultivation  of  its  own  abiHty,  and  may  suggest  the  wisdom 
of  God's  laws,  and  the  bounty  of  his  providence.  Such  being  the 
use  of  which  this  work  is  susceptible,  and  its  execution  being  as 
faithful  and  perfect  as  its  limits  permit,  it  will  be  found  serviceable 
as  a  school  book — its  simplicity  of  definition  and  variety  of  matter 
strongly  recommending  it  to  those  engaged  in  Education. 

Author  op  American  Popular  Lessons. 
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OP 

GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE 


ABE 

A,  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  most  lan- 
guages. It  stands  for  the  indefinite  article,  as, 
a  man ;  for  the  sixth  note  in  the  gamut ;  for 
the  first  of  the  dominical  letters  in  the  calendar ; 
as  a  numeral  for  one,  among  the  Greeks,  and 
500  among  the  Romans,  or  with  a  stroke  over 
it,  A,  5000 ;  for  an  abbreviation,  as  A.  M.  Anno 
Mundi,  A.  B.  Baccalaureus  Artium,  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  A.  C.  Ante  Christum,  A.  D.  Anno 
Domini;  in  antiquity,  A.  Augustus,  A.  A. 
Augusti,  A.  A.  A.  Auruin,  Argentum,  ^s ; 
among  chymists,  Amalgam. 

AAM.  A  liquid  measure,  used  by  the  Dutch, 
containing  280  pints  Enghsh  measure. 

ABAFT.  A  sea  term,  the  hinder  part  of  a 
ship. 

ABAGI.  A  silver  coin  in  Persia,  value 
about  thirty-six  sols,  French  money. 

ABATIS,  or  ABBATIS.  In  fortification,  an 
entrenchment  made  of  felled  trees,  tlie  trunks 
being  planted  in  the  ground,  and  the  branches 
interwoven. 

ABBEY.  A  monastery  or  convent,  governed 
by  a  superior  under  the  title  of  Abtot  when 
ocupied  by  msdes,  and  Abbess  when  appropri- 
ated to  females.  At  the  reformation  there  were 
490  of  these  establishments  dissolved. 

ABBREVIATION.  The  contracting  of  a 
word  or  sentence,  by  omitting  some  of  the 
letters. 

ABDOMINALES.  The  fourth  order  of 
fishes,  which  have  the  ventral  fin  placed  be- 
hind tlie  pectoral  fin ;  as  salmon,  trout,  her- 
rings, gold  fish,  carp,  sprats,  &c. 

ABDUCTION.  The  unlawful  carrying 
away  a  person. 

ABERRATION  (in  Astronomy.)  An  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  produced 
•by  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  and  the 
earth's  annual  motion  in  its  orbit.  Tims,  in 
the  sun,  the  aberration  in  longitude  is  20"  con- 
Btantly,  that  being  the  space  moved  by  the 
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earth  in  8'  7"  of  time,  the  interval  in  which 
light  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

ABETTOR.  One  who  instigates  another  to 
commit  a  crime. 

ABEYANCE.  The  expectancy  of  an  es- 
tate, honour,  or  title. 

ABLUTION.  A  religious  ceremony  of 
washing  the  body,  still  used  by  the  Turks  and 
Mahomedans ;  also,  the  washing  away  the  su  • 
perfluous  salts  out  of  any  body,  in  chymistry. 

ABOLLA.  A  kind  of  military  garment 
worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers. 

ABOMASUS  (in  Comparative  Anatomy.) 
The  fourth  stomach  of  ruminating  animals. 

ABORIGINES.  The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  a  country. 

ABRAUM.  A  kind  of  red  clay  used  by 
cabinet-makers  to  deepen  the  colour  of  new 
mahogany. 

ABRIDGING  (in  Algebra.)  The  reducing 
a  compound  equation  to  a  more  simple  form. 

ABRIDGMENT.  Tlie  bringing  the  con- 
tents of  a  hook  within  a  short  compass ;  in 
Law,  the  shortening  a  count  or  declaration. 

ABSCEiSS.  An  inflammatory  tumour  con- 
taining purulent  matter. 

ABSCISSE.  The  part  of  any  diameter  or 
axis  of  a  curve  line,  cut  off  by  a  perpendicular 
Une,  called  the  ordinate. 

ABSOLUTION.  The  forgiveness  of  sins, 
w^hich  the  Romish  Church  claims  to  iteelf  the 
power  of  granting;  in  Civil  Law,  a  sentence 
whereby  the  party  accused  is  declared  innocent 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  cliarge. 

ABSORBENTS.  Medicines  that  have  the 
power  of  drying  up  redundant  humours ;  also 
what  causes  acids  to  eft'ervesce,  as  quick  lim^ 
soda,  &c. 

ABSORBENT  VESSELS.  Vessels  which 
carry  any  fluid  into  the  blood,  as  the  iuhalent 
arteries. 

ABSORPTION  (in  Chymistry.)  The  con- 
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version  of  a  gaseous  fluid  into  a  liquid  or  soEd, 
on  being  united  with  some  other  solid. 

ABSORPTION  (of  the  eartli.)  A  phrase 
applied  to  the  swallowing  up  of  mountains  and 
portions  of  land.  The  earth  beneath  the  sur- 
face, has,  doubtless,  many  large  caverns,  which 
giving  way,  from  time  to  time,  the  upper  parts 
are  absorbed.  Ancient  history  records  several 
cases;  and  modern  history,  some  in  China, 
France,  and  Switzerland. 

ABSTERGENTS.  Medicines  for  cleansing 
the  body  from  impurities. 

ABSTINENCE.  An  abstaining  from  meat 
diet,  as  practised  in  the  Romish  Church. 

ABSTRACTION  (in  Logic.)  The  intel- 
lectual act  of  separating  accidents  or  qualities 
from  the  subjects  in  which  they  reside,  as 
whiteness  from  snow  or  a  wall,  &c. ;  animal 
from  man  or  the  brutes;  in  Chymistry,  the 
process  of  drawing  off  by  distillation  any  part 
of  a  compound,  and  returning  it  again  any 
number  of  times  to  be  redistilled. 

ABUTMENTS.  The  extremities  of  any 
body  adjoining  another,  as  the  extremities  of  a 
bridge  resting  on  the  banks  or  sides  of  a  river. 

ABYSS.  Any  deep  place  that  is  bottomless, 
or  supposed  to  be  so,  as  the  deepest  or  unfa- 
thomable part-s  of  the  sea. 

ABYSSYNIAN  CATTLE.  These  catUe 
are  rerajirkable  for  the  size  of  their  horns,  as 
represented  in  the  engraving ;  some  of  which 
are  four  feet  long,  seven  inches  in  diameter 
near  the  head,  and  hold  ten  quarts. 


ACACIA.  A  beautiful  shrub,  a  species  of 
which  bears  rose-coloured  flowers. 

ACADEMICS.  A  sect  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers; the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

ACADEMY.  A  school  or  college  for  the 
improvement  of  arts  and  science,  so  called  from 
the  grove  of  Academus  in  Atliens,  where  Plato 
kept  his  school  of  philosophy.  The  first  mo- 
dern school  of  this  name  is  said  to  have  Ijeen 
established  by  Charlemagne  at  the  instance  of 
Alcuin,  an  English  monk.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Academia  Sceretorum  Naturse,  estab- 
lished at  Naples  by  Baptista  Porta  in  1560, 
•nd  the  Academia  Lyncei  at  Rome,  &c. 
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ACANTHUS  (in  Botany.)  Bearsbreech, 
or  Brank  Ursine,  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
resemble  those  of  the  thistle ;  in  Architecture, 
an  ornament  representing  the  leaves  of  the  an- 
cient acanthus,  and  used  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 

ACCELERATION  (in  Mechanics.)  The 
increase  of  velocity  in  a  moving  body.  Acce- 
lerated motion  is  that  in  which  the  velocity  i» 
continually  increasing,  from  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  motive  power.  Uniformly  accele- 
rated motion,  is  that  in  which  the  velocity 
increases  equally  in  equal  times.  The  in- 
creasing velocity  with  which  a  body  falls  to 
the  earth,  is  an  instance  of  accelerated  motion^ 
which  is  caused  by  the  constant  action  of 
gravity.  The  spaces  described  by  a  falling 
body  in  a  series  of  equal  moments,  or  intervals 
of  time,  will  be  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7, 
9,  &c.  which  are  the  differences  of  the  squares 
or  whole  spaces ;  that  is,  a  body  which  falls 
through  16  1-12  feet  in  the  first  second,  will 
fall  through  3  X  16  1-12  in  the  second, 
5X16  1-12  in  the  third,  and  so  on. 

ACCENT.  The  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
voice  in  pronouncing  certain  words  or  sylla- 
bles ;  also  the  marks  on  the  words  or  syllables, 
as  the  acute  accent  marked  thus  ('),  the  grave 
accent  thus  (^),  the  circumflex  thus  ("). 

ACCEPTANCE.  The  signing  or  subscrib- 
ing  a  bUl  of  exchange  with  the  word  'accepted,' 
and  one's  name,  by  which  the  acceptor  obliges 
himself  to  pay  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

ACCESSARY,  or  ACCESSORY  (in 
Law.)  One  guilty  of  an  offence,  not  principally 
but  by  participation. 

ACCIDENCE.  The  rules  of  tlie  inflexions 
of  nouns  and  conjugations  of  verbs  arranged 
in  grammatical  order. 

ACCIDENT.  That  which  belongs  acci- 
dentally, not  essentially,  to  a  thing,  as  sweet- 
ness, softness,  &c. ;  in  Grammar,  the  termina- 
tion of  words. 

ACCIPITRES.  The  first  order  of  birds, 
including  four  genera  of  birds  of  prey,  who 
have  hooked  bills,  strong  legs,  and  sharp  claws. 
These  are  vultures,  falcons,  owls,  and  butcher 
birds. 

ACCLAMATION.  A  shouting  in  concert,, 
which  was  practised  among  the  Romans  as  a 
token  of  applause,  particularly  in  the  theatres. 
This  consisted  in  the  chanting  or  repetition  of 
certain  words  in  a  modulated  ton^  so  as  to 
make  a  kind  of  harmony. 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  An  instrumental 
part  added  to  any  piece  of  music. 

ACCOUNT,  or  ACCOMPT.  The  reckon- 
ing or  bill  of  a  tradesman ;  the  statement  of  » 
merchant's  dealings  and  affairs  drawn  out  in 
regular  order  in  his  books,  and  called  collect- 
ively Merchant's  Accounts ;  also  tlie  books  in 
which  these  accounts  are  kept. 

ACCOUNTANT.  A  person  employed  to 
compute,  adjust,  and  range  in  due  order,  ao- 
counts-  in  commerce. 
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ACCOUTREMENTS.  The  necessaries  of 
«  soldier,  aa  pufts,  bdte,  pouches,  cartridge- 
boxes,  &c. 

ACETATES.  A  kind  of  salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base,  as  the  acetate  of  potash. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Radical  vinegar,  or  tlie 
strongest  acid  of  vinegar. 

ACHROMATIC.  Colourless ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  telescopes  which  were  first  contrived  by 
J3r.  Bevis,  to  remedy  tlie  aberrations  of  colom*. 

ACIDIPIABLE.  An  epithet  signifying 
capable  of  being  converted  into  an  acid  by  an 
acidifying  principle ;  an  acidifiable  base  or  ra- 
dical is  any  substance  that  ia  capable  of  uniting 
with  such  a  quantity  of  oxygen  as  to  become 
possessed  of  acid  properties. 

ACIDS  and  their  SALTS.  Acids  are  either 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  They  have  so  strong 
an  attraction  for  water,  as  to  be  generally  inca- 
pable of  appearing  in  a  solid  form. 

TTte  general  characteristic  properties  of 
acids : 

1.  They  are  sour  when  applied  to  the 
tongue. 

2.  They  change  vegetable  blues  to  a  red  co- 
tour. 

3.  They  combine  with  metals  and  metallic 
oxides ;  among  the  latter  are  included  earths 
and  alkaUs ;  with  all  these  they  form  salts. 

4.  They  combine  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. In  this  state  they  are  said  to  be  diluted. 
Very  many  contain  oxygen  as  one  of  their 
components :  but  this  substance  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  acids ;  for  there  are 
several  which  possess  the  above  properties 
which  do  not  contain  oxygen. 

ACONITE,  Wolfsbane,  or  Monks- 
hood. A  plant,  the  flower  of  which  resem- 
"Ues  the  hood  of  a  monk ;  it  is  a  violent  poison. 

ACORN.  The  fruit  of  tlie  oak,  used  to  fat- 
ten hogs. 

ACOUSTICS.  The  science  which  teaches 
the  physical  laws  and  phenomena  of  sounds 
and  hearing. 

ACQUITTAL.  A  deliverance  or  setting 
free  from  tlie  suspicion  of  guilt,  as  where  a 
person,  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  is  found  not 
guilty. 

ACRE.  A  measure  of  land  containing  four 
square  roods,  or  160  square  poles  of  5  yards 
and  a  half,  or  4840  square  yards.  The  French 
acre  is  equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  of  em  English 
acre. 

ACROSTIC.  A  short  poem  whose  succes- 
sive lines  commence  with  tiie  successive  letters 
in  a  word  or  words. 

ACTION  (in  Physics.)  The  pressure  or 

percussion  of  one  body  against  another.     By 

a  law  of  nature,  action  and  reaction  are  equal ; 

that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  body  moved  is 

■  always  equal  to  the  force  communicated  to  it. 

ACTION  (in  Rhetoric.)  The  carriage  and 
motion  of  the  body,  and  the  modulation  of  the 
speaker's  voice  ia  delivering  an  addiess. 
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ACTION  (in  Law.)  The  same  as  law- 
suit 

ACTIVE.  An  epitliet  for  what  communis 
cates  action  or  motion  to  another  thing. 

ACTUARY.  The  chief  clerk,  or  person, 
who  compiles  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
company  in  business. 

ACUMEN.  Mental  sharpness,  or  great  in- 
tellectual talent. 

ACUPUNCTURATION.  A  method  of 
bleeding,  in  use  among  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, by  making  punctures  or  pricks  with  a 
gold  or  silver  needle  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
it  is  chiefly  employed  in  headaches,  convul- 
sions, letliargies,  &c. 

A.  D.  Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord.^ 

ADAGIO.  A  degree  quicker  than  grave 
time,  in  music,  but  with  graceful  and  elegant 
execution. 

ADAMANT.  The  hardest  sort  of  diamond. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.  A  sort  of  earth 
brought  from  India  and  China,  that  is  of  tlie 
hardness  of  adamant 

ADDER.  A  large-headed  poisoiious  ser- 
pent of  Britain,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
light  spotted  snakes  being  harmless.  The 
b^t  remedy  for  their  bite  is  sweet  oil. 

ADDER-PLY.  A  name  of  the  dragon- 
fly. 

ADDERS-GRASS.  A  plant  about  which 
serpents  lurk. 

ADDERS-TONGUE.  A  plant  whoee 
seeds  are  produced  on  a  spike  resembling  a 
serpent's  tongue. 

ADDERS-WORT.  Snakeweed  ;  a  plant 
so  named  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  curing 
the  bite  of  serpents. 

ADDITION.  That  rule  in  arithmetic  which 
directs  the  connecting  into  a  total  smn  several 
small  ones.  When  tne  number  has  only  one 
kind  of  figures,  it  is  called  simple  addition ; 
when  it  has  two  or  several  denominations,  it  is 
compound. 

ADHESION.  The  property  of  certain 
bodies  to  attract  other  bodies  to  tnemselves,  or 
the  force  by  which  they  adhere  to  each  otlier. 
Adhesion  denotes  a  union  to  a  certain  point 
between  two  distinct  bodies;  cohesion,  the 
union  of  the  parts  of  the  same  body  so  as  to 
form  one  mass. 

AD  INFINITUM.  Indefinitely,  or  to  infi- 
nity, 

ADIPOCERE.  A  substance  resembling 
spermaceti,  which  is  formed  from  an  animal 
in  its  progress  towards  decomposition. 

ADIT  OF  A  MINE.  The  aperture  whereby 
it  is  entered,  and  the  v/ater  and  ores  carrien 
away;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  air-sheift, 
and  usually  made  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

ADJECTIVE.  A  part  of  speech  in  gram- 
mar, which  is  added  to  a  noun  to  qualify  its 
signification,  as  bitter,  sweet,  &c. 

ADJUTANT.  Oiie  who  assists  a  superior 
officer  in  a  regiment ;  the  adjutant-general  as- 
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sists  the  general  with  hia  counsel  and  personal 
service. 

ADJUTANT.  A  large  bird  which  lives  on 
carrion. 

AD  LIBITUM.  At  pleasure. 

ADMEASUREMENT  (in  Law.)  A  writ 
against  those  who  usurp  more  than  Uieir  own 
share,  as  the  Admeasurement  of  Pasture,  or 
tlie  Admeasurement  of  Dower. 

ADMINISTRATOR  (in  Law.)  The  per- 
son to  whom  the  estate  and  effects  of  an  intes- 
tate are  committed,  for  wluch  he  is  to  be  ac- 
countable when  required. 

ADMIRAL.  An  officer  of  the  first  rank  and 
command  in  a  fleet  In  England,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  has  the  government  of  the  king's 
navy.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet  is  the  highest 
officer  in  the  command  of  a  fleet.  There  are 
besides  two  gradations  of  admirals,  namely, 
the  vice  eidmiral  and  the  rear  admiral,  each  of 
which  is  distinguished  into  three  classes  by  the 
colour  of  their  flags,  as  white,  blue,  and  red.  In 
the  United  States,  the  commander  of  a  fleet  is 
called  commodore. 

ADONAI.  The  name  of  Jehovah  among 
the  Jews. 

ADONIS.  A  beautiful  youth,  the  favourite 
of  Venus,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar. 

ADOPTION.  A  practice  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  of  making  a  person  one's  heir, 
and  investing  him  with  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  son. 

AD  VALOREM.  According  to  the  value. 

ADVANCED  GUARD,  or  Van-guard 
(in  the  Military  Art.)  The  first  line  or  division 
of  an  army  ranged  or  marching  in  order  of 
battle. 

ADVENT.  The  coming  of  our  Saviour; 
also,  a  festival  of  the  Episcopal  cluirch,  com- 
memorative of  the  Advent,  which  falls  about  a 
month  before  Christmas. 

ADVERB.  A  part  of  speech  in  grammar, 
added  to  a  verb  to  complete  its  signification,  as 
largely,  neatly,  &c. 

ADVERSARIA.  A  term  among  literary 
men  for  a  common  place  book,  wherein  they 
enter  whatever  occurs  to  them  in  reading  or 
conversation  that  is  worthy  of  notice. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  Any  printed  publi- 
cation of  circumstances,  either  of  public  or  pri- 
vate interest,  particularly  that  inserted  in  the 
newspapers. 

ADULT  (in Civil  Ijaw.)  Any  person  of 
lawful  age. 

ADULTERATION.  The  debasing  of  the 
coin  by  the  mixture  of  impure  metals ;  also, 
the  debasing  and  corrupting  any  article  of 
trade  by  putting  improper  ingredients  in  it,  as 
is  done  very  frequently  by  bakers,  brewers, 
and  other  traders. 

ADVOCATE.  One  who  pleads  for  a  fee 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  in  England  called  a  bar- 
rister or  counsellor. 

£DILE.  A  Roman  magistrate  who  had 
the  charge  of  all  public  buildings,  particularly 


temples  and  theatres,  also  of  all  streets,  high- 
ways, &c.. 

MGIS.  A  shield,  particularly  Jupiter's 
shield. 

^NEID.  The  title  of  Virgil's  epic  poem, 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  adventures  of 
Mneas,  as  founder  of  Rome. 

jEOLIAN  HARP.  An  arrangement  of 
strings  placed  in  a  window  and  played  upon 
by  the  wind. 

iEOLIC  DIALECT.  One  of  the  five  dia- 
lects  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

iEOLIPILE.  A  hollow  metal  ball  with  a 
slender  pipe,  used  to  show  the  convertibility 
of  water  into  steam. 

^iRA,  or  ERA.  Any  date,  period,  or  event, 
from  which  a  calculation  of  years  is  made  to 
commence.  The  principal  seras  are  the  vul- 
gar, or  Christian  era,  dated  from  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour ;  the  ara  of  the  creation,  dated  by 
Usher  and  most  chronologists  4004  years  be- 
fore the  vulgar  sera ;  the  sera  of  the  Olympiads, 
dated  about  776  years  before  the  vulgar  aera ; 
tlie  sera  of  the  building  of  Rome,  according  to 
Varro,  is  753  years  before  Christ ;  the  sera  of 
Nabonassar,  so  dated  from  Nabonasssu-  the 
first  king  of  Babylon,  747  years  before  Christ ; 
the  sera  of  the  Hegira,  or  the  Mahometan  sera, 
dated  from  the  hegira  or  flight  of  Mahomet 
from  Mecca,  dated  about  622  years  after  Christ, 
or  the  vulgar  sera, 

AEROLITES.  Air  stones,  or  meteoric 
stones  falling  from  the  atmosphere.  These  are 
semi  metallic  substances,  the  descent  of  which, 
though  mentioned  several  times  in  history,  has 
not  Ijeen  authenticated  until  these  few  years. 
The  fact  is,  however,  by  recent  and  frequent 
observations,  now  put  beyond  all  doubt.  Two 
showers  of  stones  are  recorded  by  Livy  and 
Julius  Obsequens  to  have  happened  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  during 
the  consulate  of  C.  Martins  and  M.  Torquatus ; 
a  shower  of  iron,  in  Lucania,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  a  shower  of  mercury  by  Dion. 
Among  the  moderns,  Garden  speaks  of  about 
12,000  stones,  one  of  120  lbs.  another  of  60  lbs. 
that  fell  at  Padua  in  Italy,  in  1510;  Gassendi 
of  a  stone  of  59  lbs.  on  Mount  Vaiser  in  Pro- 
vence ;  Muschenbrock  of  two  large  stones  in 
Ireland ;  St.  Amand  de  Baudin  and  others  of  a 
great  shower  of  stones  in  the  environs  of  Agen, 
in  1790 ;  the  earl  of  Bristol  of  twelve  stones  at 
Sienna  in  Tuscany,  in  1794  ;  Captain  Top- 
ham  of  a  stone  of  56  lbs.  at  Wold  Cottage  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1795 ;  Dr.  Southey  of  a  stone  of 
10  lbs.  in  Portugal,  in  1 796 ;  Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine, of  a  mass  of  iron  70  cubic  feet,  in  Ame- 
rica, in  1800 ;  and  M.  Fourcroy  of  several 
stones  from  10  lbs.  to  17  ll)s.  that  fell  near 
L'Aigle  in  Normandy,  besides  other  instances 
equally  well  attested.  The  larger  sort  of  tliese 
stones  have  l)een  seen  as  himinous  liodies  to 
move  with  great  velocity,  descojiding  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  frequently  with  a  loud 
hissing  noise,  resembling  that  of  a  mortar  shell 
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lieing  filled  with  considerable  difficulty,  il  was 
found  to  be  35  pounds  lighter  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  common  air.  With  tliis  they  ascended, 
and  in  tliree  quarters  of  an  hour  traversed 
fifteen  miles.  Their  sudden  descent  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  rupture  which  happened  to  the  ma- 
chine when  it  was  at  its  greatest  height  On  a 
subsequent  day  the  same  gentlemen  made  an 
ascent  in  a  balloon  filled  with  inflammable  air. 
This  machine  was  formed  of  gores  of  silk, 
covered  with  a  varnish  of  caoutchouc,  of  a 
spherical  figure,  and  measuring  27  feet  6  inch- 
es in  diameter.  A  net  was  spread  over  the  upper 
hemisphere,  and  fastened  to  a  hoop  which 
passed  round  the  middle  of  the  balloon.  To 
this  a  sort  of  car  was  suspended,  a  few  feet 
below  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon ;  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  machine, 
a  valve  was  placed  in  it,  by  opening  of  which 
pome  of  the  inflammable  air  might  be  allowed 
to  escape.  In  the  car,  which  was  of  basket- 
work,  and  covered  with  linen,  the  two  adven- 
turers took  their  seats  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
1st  of  December,  1783.  At  the  time  the  bal- 
loon rose  the  barometer  was  at  30°  18', 
and  it  continued  rising  until  the  barometer 
fell  to  27°,  from  which  they  calculated  that 
they  had  ascended  600  yards.  By  throwing 
out  ballast  occasionally  they  found  it  practica- 
ble to  keep  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
earth  during  the  rest  of  their  voyage,  the  mercu- 
ry fluctuatingbetween  27°  and  27°  65',  and  the 
thermometer  between  53°  and  57°  the  whole 
time.  They  continued  in  the  air  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  and  alighted  at  the  distance  of 
27  miles  from  Paris,  having  suffered  no  incon 
venience,  nor  experienced  any  of  the  contrary 
currents  described  by  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes. 
M.  Roberts  having  alighted,  and  much  of  the 
inflammable  gas  still  remaining,  M.  Charles  de- 
termined on  taking  another  voyage.  No  soon- 
er therefore  was  the  balloon  thus  lightened  of 
130  pounds  of  its  weight,  than  it  arose  with 
immense  velocity,  and  in  20  minutes  was  9000 
feet  above  the  earth,  and  out  of  sight  of  all  ter 
restrial  objects.  The  globe,  which  had  become 
flaccid,  now  began  to  swell,  and  when  M. 
Charles  drew  the  valve,  to  prevent  the  balloon 
from  bursting,  the  inflammable  gas,  wliich  was 
much  warmer  than  the  external  air,  for  a  time 
diffused  a  warmth  around,  but  afterwards,  a 
considerable  change  was  observable  in  the  tem- 
perature. His  fingers  were  benumbed  with 
cold,  which  also  occasioned  a  pain  in  his  right 
ear  and  jaw,  but  the  beauty  of  the  prospect 
compensated  for  these  inconveniences.  The 
sun,  which  had  been  set  on  his  ascent,  became 
again  visible  for  a  short  time,  in  consequence 
ofthe  height  which  he  had  reached.  He  saw 
for  a  few  seconds  vapours  rising  from  the  val- 
leys and  rivers.  The  clouds  seemed  to  rise 
from  the  earth,  and  collect  one  upon  the  other ; 
•only  their  colour  was  gray  and  obscure  from 
the  dimness  of  the  light.  By  the  light  of  the 
moon  lie  perceived  that  the  machine  was  turn- 
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ing  round  with  him,  and  that  there  were  con- 
trary currents  which  brought  him  back  again : 
he  also  observed  witli  surprise,  that  the  "wind 
caused  his  banners  to  point  upwards,  although 
he  was  neither  rising  nor  descending,  but  mov- 
ing horizontally.  On  alighting  in  a  field  about 
3  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  set  out, 
he  calculated  that  he  had  ascended,  at  this  time, 
not  less  than  10,500  feet.  Hitherto  all  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  had  been  unattended  with  any 
evil  consequences;  but  an  attempt  which  was 
made  to  put  a  smallaerostatic  machine  with  rare 
fied  air  under  an  inflammable  air  balloon,  proved 
fatal  to  the  adventurers,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier 
and  M.  Romaine.  Their  inflammable  air  balloon 
was  about  37  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  power  of 
the  rarefied  air  one  was  equivalent  to  about  60 
pounds.  They  were  not  long  in  tlie  air  when 
the  inflammable  air  balloon  was  seen  to  swell 
considerably,  and  the  aeronauts  were  observed, 
by  means  of  telescopes,  to  be  very  anxious  to 
descend,  and  busied  in  pulling  the  valve  and 
giving  every  possible  facility  of  escape  to  the  in- 
flammable air,  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  endea- 
vours, the  balloon  took  fire  without  any  explo- 
sion, and  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  were  pre- 
cipitated to  tlie  earth,  at  the  height  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  M.  Pilatre  seemed  to  have 
been  dead  before  he  came  to  the  ground ;  but 
M.  Romaine  was  found  to  be  alive,  although 
he  expired  immediately  after.  The  ill  success 
of  this  experiment,  wlaich  had  been  made  for 
tlie  purpose  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  inflat- 
ing the  machine  with  gas,  did  not  interrupt  the 
progressof  aerostation.  Aerial  voyages  continu- 
ed to  be  made  on  the  old  scheme.  The  first  ti-ial 
in  England  was  made  by  Vincent  Lunardi,  an 
Italian,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1784.  His 
balloon,  the  diameter  of  which  was  33  feet, 
was  made  of  oiled  silk,  painted  in  alternate 
stripes  of  blue  and  red.  From  a  net,  which 
went  over  about  two  thirds  of  the  balloon,  de- 
scended 45  cords  to  a  hoop  hanging  below  it, 
and  to  which  the  gallery  was  attached.  Instead 
of  a  valve,  the  aperture  at  the  neck  of  the  bal- 
loon, which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  served 
for  admitting  or  letting  out  the  inflammable 
air.  The  air  for  filling  the  balloon  was  produ- 
ced from  zinc,  by  means  of  diluted  vitriolic 
acid.  M.  Lunardi  a.scended  from  the  Artillery 
Ground,  at  two  o'clock,  having  with  him  a  dog, 
a  cat,  and  a  pigeon.  He  was  obliged  to  throw 
out  some  of  his  ballast  in  order  to  clear  the 
houses,  when  he  rose  to  a  considerable  height, 
proceeding  first  N.  W.  by  W.  and  then  nearly 
N.  About  half  after  three  he  descended  very 
near  the  earth,  and  landed  the  cat,  which  was 
half  dead  with  the  cold;  he  then  reascended  by 
throwing  out  some  more  of  his  ballast,  and 
ten  minutes  past  four  he  alighted  in  a  meadow 
near  Ware  in  Hertfordshire.  His  tliermome- 
ter  stood  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  as  low  as 
29°.  and  he  observed  that  the  drops  of  water 
collected  round  the  balloon  were  frozen.  The 
second  aerial  voyage  in  England  was  perform- 
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!of»oath. 

AFFRAY.  A 
twoomoRL. 

AGARIC.  Anemooie^orsartof 
room,  whadherowB 

AGATEl  a  m 
Sidlj;  it  is  a 

Ac  i  dao  a  stooeof  ih»  i^Ble  kind  aign' 


AGI 


AG£u  A  ewtain  poriod  or  Gait  of  tnM^ 
marked  for  the  eonrcnitace  of  chiiiiiigy  and 
Mitoy  by  aoaaeinwaikaiiii  i  nita  Carae. 
hgn  iianiniaily  mfam  aatm  Mth  5^ 
nancij;  L  Firam  die  uealiua  to  the  ddngb 
2l  Fhandiedeiiiipeto  the  birdi  of  AfaralMau 

ofthelaraeliles  oat  of  Egypt  4.  Fhmths 
departnreof  the  londtea  to  tke  baOdnr  of 
thetenfile  by  SokanoB.  &  Fkona  the  bmag 
thefmndalWa  ofdie  temple  to  die  idga  of Cy« 
raainBabyhm.  «. F^ram die tdgn of C^yns 
totheeoBangofCbriaL  7.  Sineelfaefairthaf 
onr  SaviuurJ  Cfaranaiagere  are  griiwaily 
^ned  aa  to  die  diTkiing  die  timefrom  the 
creatiaBiaCo  atiui  apa^  bat  thevAflermaia- 
riailyae  tothe limi  iianaJinil m ttaae  psio^ 

intonara^;  iaaBB(iy,intothegaldBBagB^ar 


agi^  wtucbwaaniienarto  tbe  goldan  agein 
CBJoymeafto;  in  dBaagB  nMBbq^totadw 
graond  far  Aeir  8aBtennBe&    b  the  braaoi 


idonafaega 
carried  to  die  nUnoatntwl,  Id  ac 
eacry  cvfl  tnMafliBiB  mas. 
bia  moat  probdblednt  dna  nodoa  of 
the  fbor  ^s  wv  takoafirom  Ae  fairtory  of  the 


aeeondsilvvr,  die  third] 
mm.    ^le  Groeka^  who  derived  tfaoi 
bgy  from  the  Egyplianis  dooiitlBB 
thia  idea  finooi  die  aameatMBCi^  and 
itinto  a  6fale  by  dmrngeni^  of  thai 

AGEL  Atenninkwfortb 
which  enable  men  and  woBBcn  to  do  that  which 
they  eoold  not  do  before;  tfaoa^  amanaaay 
tdcB  the  oadi  of  aHegianee  at  twdve  yeara  of 
aeeL  is  at  the  mm  of  diaaredai       ' 


choflBH  hiB  eaardnn  and  eontraet  a 
and  iaatfoU  age  at  twenty-one.    A 
the  age  of  nine  ia  dowaUc^  aft  twelve  may 
innho-aaiaatt 


AGENT  On  Ii>nr.)  A  poaan 
to  act  for  another. 


AGENT  (in  Pfaysica.)  A17  dng  hmag 
the  power  to  act  on  another  obiec^  aa  cold  or 
heat. 

AGCaiEGAm  Anordo-flf  pfantoindie 

AgSbGATION  Cm  Chmntey.) 
adheaaonof  partBof  theaamekiBd;  aa 


)   Tha 


AGIO.  Ata 
Yenicfv  to  denote  the  lEflanice  between  dn 
bank  Boa^  »d  the  cmROt  money,  or 


8  AGR 

as  when  a  mercliant  stipulates  to  receive  for 
his  goods  100  livres  bank  money,  or  105  cash, 
or  current  money,  the  agio  is  said  to  be  5  per 
cent. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  art  of  tilling  the 
land  according  to  certain  rules  of  experience 
and  sciecfce. 

AGRICULTURE,  History  op.  As  the 
ground  was,  by  divine  appointment,  to  ftirnish 
subsistence  for  man,  and  after  his  fall  he  was 
doomed  to  procure  it  by  labovir,  husbandry,  or 
the  practical  part  of  agricultiu-e,  was  of  neces- 
sity the  first  and  most  important  occupation  of 
the  descendants  of  Adam ;  wherefore  we  learn 
from  Scripture,  that  his  two  sons,  Abel  and 
Cain,  were  both  employed  in  this  manner,  tlie 
former  being  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  the  latter 
a  tiller  of  the  ground.  Witli  what  implements 
this  work  of  tillage  was  carried  on,  and  what 
degree  of  art  was  employed  in  producing  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  is  left  to  conjecture ;  but 
writers  on  those  early  periods  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  antediluvians  were  in  pos- 
session of  many  arts  and  inventions  which 
were  in  process  of  time  lost,  or  at  least  but  im- 
perfectly retained  among  the  different  nations 
that  were  scattered  abroad  after  the  confusion 
of  tongues.  Agriculture  was  one  of  the  arts 
which  Noah  and  his  posterity  retained ;  for  we 
find  that  he  cultivated  the  vina  Those  of  the 
line  of  Shem  appear  to  have  followed  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle ;  but  those  of  the  line 
of  Ham,  who  took  possession  of  Egypt,  applied 
themselves  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and 
with  so  much  ingenuity,  industry,  and  suc- 
cess, that,  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  consequent  fertility  of  the  soil,  Egypt 
was  enabled  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  still 
more  so  in  tlie  time  of  Joseph,  to  supply  its 
neighbours  with  corn  during  a  period  of  fa- 
mine. Nor  were  the  inhabitants  backward  in 
assisting  the  liberality  of  nature :  they  busied 
themselves  in  embanking,  irrigation,  and  drain- 
ing, in  order  to  derive  all  the  benefits  which 
the  benignant  river  was  capable  of  affording 
them.  These  works  are  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  particular  spirit  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sesostris,  1800  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  So  sensible  were  the  Egyptians  of 
the  blessings  which  agriculture  aflbrded,  that, 
in  tlie  blindness  of  their  zeal,  they  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  art  to  their  god  Osiris,  and  the 
culture  of  barley  and  wheat  to  their  goddess 
Isis. 

The  Pelasgi,  or  aboriginal  inhabitcints  of 
Greece,  were  among  the  number  of  those  whg 
lost  all  the  primeval  arts,  and  fed  upon  acorns 
and  wild  fruits,  until  they  were  led  by  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  they  had  an  early  com- 
munication, to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground. 
Like  them,  too,  they  placed  their  benefactress 
Ceres,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  introduction 
of  corn,  among  the  number  of  their  deities ;  a 
goddess  whom  authors  agree  was  no  other 
than  tlie  Egyptian  Isis.    In  the  time  of  Homer, 


AGR 

agriculture  was  in  such  esteem,  that  King 
Laertes  laid  aside  his  royal  dignity,  that  ho 
might  cultivate  a  few  fields.  Hesiod,  the  con- 
temporary of  this  author,  has  devoted  a  whole 
poem  to  the  labours  of  the  field  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Of  other  writings,  among 
the  Greeks,  on  agriculture,  little  remains,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  by  Xenophon  on  rurd  affairs, 
and  scattered  notices  on  the  subject  in  tlie 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus ;  but  we 
learn  from  Varro,  that  there  were  in  his  time 
not  less  than  fifty  Greek  authors  to  be  consult- 
ed on  agricultural  matter. 

The  Jews,  as  Scripture  informs  us,  applied 
themselves,  when  tliey  came  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  having 
each  their  territory  allotted  to  them.  We  may 
also  infer,  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  tliis 
subject  in  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  husbandry  formed  tlieir  principal  occupa- 
tion. The  laws  of  Moses  have,  many  of  them, 
for  their  object,  the  regulation  of  their  flocks, 
their  herds,  and  their  fields.  David  cultivated 
his  own  land,  having  ofiicers  to  take  charge  of 
his  flocks,  his  herds,  his  camels,  his  asses,  and 
liis  warehouses  of  wine  and  oil,  &c.  Elisha 
was  in  the  field  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  when 
Elijah  found  him.  Besides  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  huslmndry  business  in  different  parts  of 
the  sacred  writings,  as  the  digging  of  wells,  the 
planting  of  vineyards,  the  leasing,  gathering 
in,  thrashing,  sifting,  and  winnowing  of  corn, 
with  a  number  of  other  things  of  the  like  kind. 

That  the  Carthaginians  did  not  neglect  agri- 
culture, is  evident  from  this,  that  they  had  wri- 
ters on  the  subject,  of  whom  a  famous  general, 
Mago,  was  one,  who  is  quoted  by  Varro.  He 
wrote  no  less  than  twenty-eight  books.  It  is 
probable  that,  under  the  auspices  of  these  peo- 
ple, agriculture  flourished  in  Sicily,  which  waa 
afterweirds  the  granary  of  Rome. 

No  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
mans more  than  agriculture,  theoretically  as 
well  as  practically.  They  divided  their  time 
between  war  and  husbandry;  their  greatest 
men,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  repubhc,  be- 
ing employed  alternately  in  tlie  one  eind  the 
other.  Cincinnatus  was  taken  from  the  plough 
to  fill  the  office  of  dictator ;  and  Regulus  be- 
sought  the  senate  that  he  might  return  to  his 
little  farm  for  a  short  time,  to  prevent  it  fi-om 
being  ruined.  Pliny  observes,  tliat  the  Romans 
ploughed  their  fields  with  the  same  diligence 
that  tliey  pitched  their  tents,  and  sowed  tlieir 
corn  with  as  much  care  as  they  raised  their  ar- 
mies. When  riches  had  introduced  luxury, 
and  artificial  manners  and  habits,  the  labours 
of  the  field  were  performed  by  their  slaves ; 
but  there  remained  many  among  them  of  the 
higher  orders  who  directed  their  personal  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  The  writings  of  Cato 
the  Censor,  Varro,  Plmy,  Columella,  aiid 
Palladius,  as  well  as  those  of  the  poet  Vir- 
gil, abound  witli '  practical  and  useful  obser- 
vations on  the  whole  round  of  farming  busi- 


AGR 


AIR 


Bess.  At  the  same  time  they  all  agree  in  la- 
mentinsr  that  agi-icullure  was  not  pursued  with 
the  s£ime  zeal  as  formerly.  Tl»e  great  among 
,ae  Romans  had  town  houses  as  well  os  \nUas, 
and  hving  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  the  management  of  tlieir  farms  was  left 
to  their  bailiffs  or  servants.     The  ox,  which 


is,  that  since  the  revival  of  the  arts,  the  science 
of  agriculture  has  been  zealously  cultivated 
by  the  higher  orders.  The  writers  likewitio 
on  this  subject  have  within  the  last  century 
been  more  numerous  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod ;  and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  ex|ie- 
riments,  inventions,  and  improvements,  to  ren- 


WBS  the  princijjal  beast  of  burden  among  the  der  the  land   productive.      Nor   have   thtssa 
Egyptians,  the  Jews,  and  Grecians,  was  also  efforts  been  without  effect,  for,  nolwitlistand 

highly  esteemed  amon^-  tlie  Romans.     Many  --~  '*--  • —■  • — — -  "•  *' '—" — 

directions  for  tlie  breeding,  bi-eakiiig,  feeding, 
and  working  this  animal,  are  to  be  found  in  the 


mg  the  immense  increase  in  the  population, 
there  has  been  no  such  scarcity  as  we  read  of 
in  former  times. 

AGUE.  An  intermitting  fever,  with  hot  and 
cold  fits  alternately. 

AGUTI.  An  American  animal,  like  a  gui- 
nea pig,  having  the  characters  of  the  rat  kind, 
and  the  hair  and  voice  of  the  hog.  When 
provoked,  it  raises  all  the  hair  of  its  back  up- 
right, and  strikes  the  earth  with  its  hinder 
feec 


writers  abovementioned ;  as  also  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  bees,  which  were  highly 
prized.  As  to  the  implements  of  husbandly 
jsed  among  the  Romans,  Uie  description  cS" 
them  not  being  illustrated  by  any  representa- 
tion, it  is  not  ea.sy  to  speak  precisely  of  them  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  used  the  plough  Avith 
and  without  wheels,  with  and  without  boards, 
with  and  without  coulters,  also  with  shares  of 
different  constructions.  A  reaping  machine  is 
likewise  spoken  of  both  by  Pliny  and  Palla- 
dius,  which  was  driven  by  an  ox  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  cut  their  corn  with  the  hand, 
either  with  the  hook  close  to  the  ground,  or 
only  the  ears  with  a  curved  stick  and  a  saw 
attached  to  it,  or  otherwise  they  cut  the  stalks 
in  the  middle,  leaving  the  stubble  to  be  after- 
wards mowed.  They  thrashed  either  with  a 
machine  composed  of  rollers,  or  with  rods  or 
flails,  or  they  trod  it  out  with  their  feet  Hay-  AID-DEi-CAMP.  An  officer  that  always 
makincr  was  performed  among  tlie  Romans  i  attends  on  each  of  the  generals  in  his  camp,  to 
much  m  the  same  manner  as  at  present  Har- '  receive  and  carry  orders, 
rowing  the  corn  was  particularly  recommend- 1  AILANTHUS.  A  Ctiinese  tree,  called  Uie 
ed  by  the  Roman  writers  ;  who  also  speak  of  |  tree  of  heaven,  on  account  of  its  lofty  growth  ; 
hoeing,  weeding,  watering,  draining,  and  fal-  |it  rises  with  a  straight  trunk  forty  or  fifty  feet 
lowing   the    ground,    which   was    universal  high. 

among  them.  AIR  (in  Natural  Philosophy.)   That  fluid. 

Agriculture  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  |  transparent  substance,  which  surrounds  our 
arts  on  the  decline  of  the  empire :  from  the  globe,  reaching  to  a  considerate  height  above 


time  of  Pliny  to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is 
no  work  extant  on  the  subject,  except  the 
Geoponics,  which  was  published  by  Constan- 
tine  Pogonatus,  and  probably  collected  by  the 
emperor  himself.  Crescenzio,  a  writer  of 
Bologna,  was  the  first  who  called  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  this  subjc-ct  after  tliis 


its  surface,  perhaps  45  miles ;  and  Uiis  ocean 
of  air  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which  niofc-t  of 
the  actions  of  life  go  on  ;  and  on  the  competi- 
tion of  wiiich  they  depend.  Tiiough  invisible, 
except  in  laige masses,  witliout  smell  or  taste, 
yet  it  is  a  suhetauice  poeset^siug  all  the  principal 
attributes  of  matter ;  it  is  impenetrable,  ponde- 


long  interval  His  little  work,  which  was  raUe,  compreseible,  dilataWe,  perfectly  elastic, 
collected  from  Uie  Roman  writers,  was  followed  and  its  particles  are  operated  on  like  those  of 
by  some  other  Italian  productions  :  but  proba-  other  bodices,  by  chemical  operations.  It  is  iu- 
bly  nothing  contributed  more  to  give  an  im-  dispensable  to  the  liie  of  all  organic  beings ; 
portance  to  aaricultural  pursuits  than  the  in- 1  animals  respire  it  incessantly,  emd  decompc&e 
troduction  of  tlie  feudal  system,  which  gave  to  [  it ;  a  part  of  its  oxygen  is  tremsformed  into 
every  man  a  remk  and  distinction  according  to  ■  carbonic  acid,  and  this  combination  produces 
the  quantity  of  land  he  either  pos.stssed  or  oc- 1  caloric,  wliich  contributes  principally  to  the 
cupied ;  for  not  only  the  great  lord,  who  was  |  preservation  of  animal  heat  Vegetables  im- 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  or  reaped  the  fruits  of  it, '  hibe  the  carbon  which  the  carbonic  acid,  dif- 
but  also  his  tenants,  who  culti\'ated  it,  were  in-  j  ftiscd  through  the  air,  contains.  The  air  is 
vested  with  poUtical  privileges,  that  were  en-  the  agent  of  combustion ;  the  particles  of  bo- 
joyed  by  no  other  members  of  the  community ;  dies  combine  with  its  oxygen  and  evolve  heat 
and  although  the  feudal  burdens  and  restraints ,  and  light  Finally,  the  air  is  the  principal  me- 
have  ceased,  vet  tlie  privileges  and  advantages  i  dium  of  sound. 

attaclied  to  the  possession  of  landed  property  AIR  (in  Music.)  Any  melody  whose  pae- 
still  give  itaiKueunountadvautasc.     H  


[ciico  it ,  sages  lie  within  tlic  province  of  vocal  cxpri*- 


w 
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mm,  which  when  sung  or  played,  form  the 
connected  sounds  we  call  tune. 

AIR-GUN.  An  instrument  by  which  air, 
after  it  is  condensed  into  an  enclosed  cavity, 
may  be  let  out  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dis- 
charge a  bullet  through  the  barrel  of  Uie  gun, 
with  great  force,  without  causing  any  explo- 
fiion.  Air  may  be  condensed  into  ten  or  fifty 
times  smaller  space ;  its  elastic  force  being 
thus  rendered  equal  to  gunpowder,  which  it- 
self is  merely  concentrated  air  set  at  liberty  by 
heat.  Steam  confined  in  the  like  manner  is  a 
less  convenient  variety  of  the  same  power. 


ALD 

transparent,  marble ;   used  for  oruameuts  in 
houses,  and  by  statuaries. 

ALBATROSS.  A  large  and  voracious  wa- 
terfowl, which  inhabits  many  countries  between 
the  tropics. 
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AIR-JACKET.  A  jacket  made  of  leather, 
in  which  are  several  bags  or  bladders  of  the 
same  material,  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  fitted  to  receive  air  bjf  means  of  a  brass 
tube.  This  jacket  is  used  by  persons  who 
cannot  swim,  to  support  them  in  the  water. 

AIR-PLANT.  A  singular  plant,  which 
grows  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
and  derives  its  nutriment  from  the  air.  The 
first  plant  of  this  kind  which  has  blowm  in 
England  is  to  be  seen  at  Claremont  at  the  seat 
of  Prince  Ijeopold. 

AIR-PUMP.  A  machine  which  operates  on 
the  aft-  just  as  a  common  pump  operates  on 
water  ;  and  by  means  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  air  under  a  glass  receiver  may 
be  extracted,  and  a  number  of  amusing  and 
instructive  experiments  performed,  by  Which 
the  uses  of  atmospheric  air  are  discovered,  and 
many  phenomena  shown  to  aiise  from  its  ac- 
tion and  re- action. 


AIR-SHAFTS  (in  Mining.)  Holes  or  shafts 
.et  down  from  the  open  air  to  discliarge  the 
fold  vapours. 

AIR-VESSELS.  Spiral  ducts  or  canals  in 
the  leaves  and  other  peu-ts  of  plants,  which  are 
supposed  to  supply  theui  with  air,  after  the 
n-anner  of  lungs  in  animals. 
_  ALABASTER.  A  well  known  sulphate  of 
Ibti*:,  Ibrming  a  soft,  granular,  imjcrfectly 


ALBINOS.  The  white  Moors,  so  called  by 
the  Portuguese ;  they  have  flaxen  hair,  blue 
rolling  eyes,  and  a  paJe  livid  whiteness. 

ALBUMEN.  A  white  or  transparent  vis- 
cous fluid,  without  taste  or  smell,  which  is  the 
substance  of  the  nerves ;  the  serous  part  of  tiie 
blood ;  and  the  white  of  eggs  and  of  milk. 

ALBURNUM.  The  soft  white  substance 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood  of  shrubs 

ALCHYMY.  The  original  name  of  chy- 
mistry  ;  but  owing  to  the  alchemists  pretend- 
ing to  transmute  base  into  precious  metals,  the 
name  of  their  science  fell  into  disrepute. 

ALCOHOL,  or  Spxkit.  A  result  of  chy. 
mical  decomposition,  previously  to  which  the 
spirit  was  masked  by  combinations.  In  a  ve- 
getable fluid  an  excitement  is  caused  by  intro- 
ducing a  fermenting  substance,  and  cai-bonic 
acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  is  separated  from  the 
mass,  from  which,  if  excited  by  heat,  the 
lighter  gas,  called  hydrogen,  mingled  with 
carbon,  risea,  and  teing  recondensed  by  peiss- 
ing  through  a  worm  placed  in  cold  water, 
it  falls  down  as  spirit  or  alcoliol.  Tlie  object 
is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fixed  hy- 
drogen with  the  smallest  quantity  of  carbon. 
Its  discovery  has  been  a  scourge  to  the  world. 

ALCOR.  A  small  star,  adjoining  ihe  bright 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major. 

ALCORAN,  or  the  Koban.  The  name  of 
the  volume  containing  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Mahomet. 

ALDEBARAN,  or  The  Bull's  Eye.  A 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Taurus. 

ALDER.  A  tree  which  thrives  particularly 
in  moist  places.  The  principal  sorts  of  alder 
are  the  round  leaved,  or  common  alder,  tlie 
long-leaved,  and  the  dwarf  alder. 

ALDERMAN.  A  superior  judge,  who  sat 
with  the  bishop  in  tlie  county  courts  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.  The  alderman  is  now  a 
magistrate  next  to  the  mayor  iii  a  city  or  bo« 
rough. 
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poiinBg  hot  wwtBt  vpaa  laaB;  warn  m 
iDtd  aS,  mi  ana  bakd  with  hopsi 
ichliaiMri8tha>lenMitffedwith  VOL  and 


which  fiqaor  is  then 
lioTaUor 


I£B.  A 


PaflflrkiDailBfr 
torm,  agnifying  to  tfaeloe- 


ALEIffilC.  ATeBadfiiniKri]rinBdfar£a- 
[;  m  the  place  of  whadi  ralarto  are  now 


ALGJK.  A  BBlnral  order  of  ptante  u  die 

aiDd  odier  OMriae  pbali^  iHuK  roo^  kiC  and 
«Btem  are  one. 

ALGEBRA.  The  adence  of  onmpating  riv 
etract  qnantitaeB  by  means  of  syndnla  or  aigna. 
It  a  called  SpeaaoB  Arithmelie  by  Tiela,  and 
UaivcrBal  Aridawtic  by  liewtan.  The  int 
kaora  of  the  alphabet  01,  &,  c;  4  Ac  are  BMde 
to  represent  known  qnanririfw ;  and  die  fast 
ietten^  ^  9V  s.  to  r^resat  those  dot  are  on- 
The  operatiaDB  wkh  these  leOers  are 
BseaiM  of  tfaecharactere  (-4-)  for 
(— )  fcr  aofatnction,  rX)  for  mnki- 
■ttan,  (-T-)  for  cBviaaon,  {  =)  for 
ALOEBRA,  History  of. 
bra  is  of  Arabic  original,  and  is  derived 
aome  from  algerinr  ahnocafadeh,  aigt^iii^ 

which  properly  espvenes  the  naliue  of  the 
diing ;  oden  have  derived  it  from  GSeber,  a 
<  I'lriji  tuA  iiialh*"**^'*^*!'*  This  science  is  not 
of  very  anciant  date^  aldiaa^  it  is  not  paanUe 
to  £x  the  eaact  penod  of  its 
""         '*    " ' — tise  on  this  81 


is  that  of  Diophantos,  a  Greek  aodiar  <€  Alex- 
andria, vHboiloarished  aboot  the  year  350,  and 
wrote  thirteen  books  of  Azithmedoonnn,  of 
which  sax  only  we  preserved,  lliese  books 
do  not  contsin  the  Ammtary  parts  of  algebra, 
only  some  difficult  problems  respecting  sqosre 
and  ccbe  ■omben^  and  the  properties  of  mm- 
bers  mgenoal,  to  winch  the  wiitiugs  of  the 
aothon^  asBodid, 


and  ApoOonios,  ra^htnatoraDy  besoppoaed  to 
i^venfairdi.  Whedier  the  Ardbmns  Cook 
hiniB  from  this  ai 


have  J 


the  Gieeb^  and  drew  odt  the  acienoe  of  A^ 
bra  for  themaetves,  or  whether  they  naae  mk- 
nedialety  derived  it,  as  they  did  dieir  noiadon, 
from  die  ffindooB,b  a  mailer  of  dbofat.  Itw 
oertun,  however,  that  the  scienoe  was  &Bt 
trsnanAtrd  fay  the  Arabians  or  Sarariens  to 
Europe,  about  die  year  1100;  and  diat  after 
ita  isttedoBtian  die  ItdBais  took  die  lead  m  its 
cnltivMiaa.  Lucas  PadoioB,  or  Lucas  de 
Bu^  waa  one  of  the  fiiat  wlio  vrrato  on  the 
subject,  and  has  kft  sercfal  treatises,  poUisfa- 
ed  between  d».  years  1470  and  1S09L     In  fan 


ct  Geometriae  Proportioaamque  Propfxtionafi- 


to  trade  to  the  aeapoiis^  andttaenoe  lobi 
the  science  of  algdsaialeltoly.    A&r 


de  Borgo^  many  odier  balian  writers  tookvp 
the  aidwBc^  and  treated  it  more  at  larae^  as 
Sd^  Fteriens^  who  finnd  out  anile  Jorie- 
solvnc  one  case  of  a  fxaniiimMd  cafasc  eq[a»- 
tJonTbot  more  eqiwaally  ffiaonyians  Gar- 
dan,  who^  in  ten  books  published  in  1539^ 
has  given  the  vHufe  doctrine  of  eidnc  eqoa- 
tsns ;  for  part  of  wlnch^  however,  he  was  m- 
debledto  Nicholas  T^iitaka,  or  Tarla^ea,  of 


nddished  a  book  on  edbk  eqaatMna^  eotided, 
C^QCBibB  in iL'p>^T**^"p  cnvcc9&  woigIi.  U^BUCd. 
in  1596.    Cardan  ofien  osed  die  fitcnTnota- 


don  of  a,i^c^  d,  Ac^  bK  Tartden  made  no 
akeratiaa  m  die  forms  of  exprcwioB  oaedby 
Locas  de  BoigD^  cafling  die  first  power  of  the 

aeoond  cenaa,  the  third  cain^  Ac  writing  die 
of  all  the  qierstians  inwards  al  length, 
t  osing  any  eoalnctiaas,  eaocpt  the  mi- 
tial  9^  for  roo^  or  raficali^.  Aboot  this  tioae 
the  adeooe  of  a^efan  also  attracted  the  atien- 
tion  of  the  Germane,  among  whooi  we  find 
tbe  writers  SUKiins  and  SefaadxUos.  Sdfe- 
|iiiB  ]Q  ins  An^im^i'^i^^  Inftesnu  nQDiistieQ  at 
Murenberg  in  1514^  iaiiodaoed  the  charsders 
4-,  — ,  V%  for  pfan^manas,  and  radix,  or  root, 
as  hecaDed  it;alaodieimtiab4,  3,Y3,for 
the  power  1,  3^3^  Ac  and  tfaeBumeral  eMm- 
fl^  I,  S^  a^  Ac  whbh  1»  caUedJy  tte 

he  literal  notadon.  A,  B;  C,  D,  Ac  for 
the  ooknown  or  genenl  quantities.  John 
Scheabel■al^  vdto  wrote  about  the  same  time 
as  Csrdaa  and  SdfrHnis  treats  largely  on 
anrda^  and  gives  a  genenl  rale  for  extracting 
the  root  oTany  biiwrnial  or  residnal,  «4nfi^ 
where  one  or  both  parts  are  sards.  These 
soooeeded  by  Bobert  Beoorde,  a 
and  physician  of  Wales,  who 
in  his  works^  in  15S2  and  1657,  on  Aridme- 
tie^  showed  that  the  scienoe  of  akgefan  had  not 
been  overiooked  in  FSngfatud.  He  first  gave 
rules  fir  the  extracting^  of  the  roots  of  oom- 
pamd  dgefaraic  qnsntitifs,  and  made  use  of 
the  lenns  binnmial  and  rnadnaJ,  and  intre- 
doeed  the  a%n  of  equali^,  or  =^  Peletsrin^ 
a  F\rencfa  algebraist,  in  lus  work,  which  ap- 
peared at  Pans  in  1558,  made  many  inmtove- 
on  those  puts  of  aJgidbra  wliich  had 
been  trested  oC  He  was  fiJkiwed  tiy 
mna^  wfao  puUisfaed  iw  ArUunebc 
and  Atoebn  in  1560 ;  BaphMl  BombeB^ 
whose  Algafan  appeared  at  Boloraia  in  1579; 
and  Smon  Steven,  of  Bn»e%  w^  pidiiished 
his  Afidunede  in  1585,  ai^  his  Algebra  a  lit- 
de  after.    This  htter  invented 


ler  fir  the  imknownoosnti^, namely,* 
circle  (O),  within  which  he  plaoed  die  I 
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ral  exponent  of  the  power ;  and  also  denoted 
root.s,  as  well  as  powers,  by  nmneral  exjio 
nents.  The  algebraical  works  of  Vieta,  tlie 
next  most  distingnislied  algebraist,  appeared 
about  the  year  1600,  and  contain  many  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  working  alge- 
braical questions.  He  uses  the  vowels.  A,  E, 
I,  O,  Y,  for  the  unknown  quantities,  and  the 
consonants,  B,  C,  D,  Ac.  for  the  known  quan- 
tities.; and  introduced  many  terms  which  are 
in  present  use,  as  coefficient,  affirmative  and 
negative,  pure  and  adfected,  <ic. :  also  the  line, 
or  vinculum,  over  compound  quantities  (a+b)- 
Albert  Girard,  an  ingenious  Flemish  mathe- 
matician, was  the  first  person  who,  in  his  In- 
vention Nouvelle  en  I'Algebre,  &c.  printed  in 
1629,  explained  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  from 
the  sums  of  their  roots,  and  their  products. 
He  also  first  understood  the  use  of  negative 
roots,  in  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems, 
and  first  spoke  of  imaginary  roots,  &c.  Tlie 
celebrated  Thomas  Harriot,  wliose  work  on 
this  subject  appeared  in  1631,  introduced  the 
uniform  use  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  that  is, 
the  vowels  a,  e,  and  o,  for  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, and  the  consonants,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  for  the 
known  quantities  ;  these  he  joins  together 
like  the  letters  of  a  word,  to  represent  the  mul- 
tiplication or  product  of  any  number  of  these 
literal  quantities,  and  prefixing  the  numeral 
coefficient,  as  is  usual  at  present,  except  being 
separated  by  a  point,  thus  5.bbc.  For  a  root 
he  sets  the  index  of  the  root  after  the  mark  V, 
as  V'S  for  the  cube  root,  and  introduces  the 
characters  >  and  <,  for  greater  and  less ; 
and  in  the  reduction  of  equations  he  arranged 
the  operations  in  separate  steps  or  lines,  setting 
the  explanations  in  the  margin,  on  the  left 
hand,  for  each  line.  In  this  manner  he 
brought  algebra  nearly  to  the  form  which  it 
now  bears,  and  added  also  much  information 
on  the  subject  of  etpiations.  Oughtred,  in  his 
Clavis,  which  was  first  published  in  1631,  set 
down  the  decimals  witliout  tlieir  denominator, 
separating  them  thus  21(56.  In  algebraic 
multiplications  he  either  joins  the  letters  which 
represent  the  factors,  or  connects  them  with 
the  sign  of  multiplication  X)  which  is  the 
first  introduction  of  this  character.  He  also 
Beems  to  have  first  used  points  to  denote  pro- 
portion, as  7  .  9  : :  28  .  36 ;  and  for  continued 
projwrtion  has  the  mark  -H-.  In  his  work  we 
likewise  meet  with  the  first  instance  of  apply- 
ing algebra  to  geometry,  so  as  to  investigate 
new  geometrical  properties :  which  latter  sub- 
iect  is  treated  at  large  by  Descartes,  in  his 
work  on  Geometry,  published  in  1637,  and 
also  by  several  other  subsequent  w^riters.  Wal- 
lis,  in  his  Arithmetica  Infinitorum,  first  led 
the  way  to  infinite  series,  particularly  to  the 
exprf'ssion  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  by 
an  infinite  series.  He  also  substituted  the 
fractional  exponents  in  the  plawi  of  radical 
signs,  which  in  inany  instances  facilitate  the 


operations.  Hiiygens,  Barrow,  and  other 
inatheinaticians,  employed  the  algebraical  caF- 
cuius  in  resolving  many  problems  which  had 
hitherto  baffled  mathematicians.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  his  Arithmetica  Universalis,  made 
many  improvements  in  analytics,  which  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  theory  of  infinite  series, 
was  further  developed  by  Halley,  Bernoulli, 
Taylor,  Maclaurin,  Nicole,  Stirling,  De  Moivre, 
Clairaut,  Lambert,  Waring,  Euler,  &c. 

ALGOL.  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  mag^- 
nitude  in  the  constellation  of  Pereius  or  Me. 
dusa's  Head. 

ALGORITHM.  An  Arabic  word,  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  the  practical  rules  of 
algebra. 

ALIAS  (in  Law.)  A  word  signifying,  lite- 
rally, otherwise ;  and  emploj^ed  in  describing 
the  defendant,  who  has  £issumed  other  names 
besides  his  real  one. 

ALIBI  (in  Ijaw.)  A  term  signifying,  HtC' 
rally,  elsewhere;  and  used  by  the  defendant 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  when  he  wishes  to 
prove  his  innocence,  by  showing  that  he  was 
in  another  place,  or  elsewhere,  when  tlie  act 
was  committed. 

ALICONDA.  An  Ethiopian  tree,  from 
the  bark  of  which  flax  is  spun. 

ALICONDA-TREE.  A  native  of  Congo, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  tree  that  grows.  It  bears  a  melon -like 
fruit,  which  aflbrds  pulpy  nutritious  food,  and 
the  bark  yields  a  coarse  thread,  with  which 
the  Africans  weave  a  kind  of  cloth. 

ALIEN  (in  Law.)  One  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  is  residing.  An  alien 
is  incapable  of  inheriting  lands  until  he  is  natu- 
ralized by  a  legislative  act.  He  has  likewise 
no  right  to  vote  at  elections,  or  to  enjoy  any 
office,  nor  to  be  returned  on  any  jury,  unless 
where  an  alien  is  to  be  tried. 

ALIMONY  (in  the  Civil  Law.)  The  al- 
lowance made  to  a  married  woman  upon  her 
separation  from  her  husl)and. 

ALIQUANT  PARTS.  Such  nmnbers  in 
arithmetic  as  will  not  divide  or  measure  a 
whole  number  exactly,  as  7,  which  is  the  ali- 
quant part  of  16. 

ALIQUOT  PARTS.  Such  part  of  a  num- 
ber as  will  divide  or  measure  a  whole  num- 
ber exactly,  as  2  the  aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of  9, 
and  4  of  16. 

ALKALI,  or  Kali,  sometimes  called  natron, 
or  nitre,  a  very  important  salt  in  soap  and 
glass-making.  Potash  and  soda  are  called 
fixed  alkalis,  and  ammonia,  volatile  alkali. 

ALLAH.  The  Arabian  name  of  God. 

ALLEGIANCE.  The  duty  of  subjection 
to  law,  under  which  subjects  lay  themselves 
in  establishing  tlieir  own  protection  under  tlie 
law. 

AI/LEGORY.  A  series  or  chain  of  meta- 
phors continued  through  a  whole  discourse ; 
thus  the  prophets  represent  the  Jews  under  tb« 


ALL 

■Btgw-y  of  a  vine,  planted,  cahixated,  and  wa- 
terad  bjr  the  hand  of  God. 

ALLEXjiRO.  An  Italian  wcm^  veed  in  mu- 
tae,  to  doiote  that  the  part  is  to  be  played  in  a 
br^t  and  sprightly  manner. 

ALLELUIAH.  The  Hebrew  few  Praise  the 
Lord. 

ALLIGATION.  A  rule  in  arithmetic, 
tewing  how  to  compound  several  ingredients 
for  any  design  proposed.  It  is  eitb^  medial 
or  alternate.  Alligation  medial  is  the  method 
of  finding  the  rate  or  quality  of  the  composi- 
tion from  having  the  rates  or  qualities  of  the 
several  ingredients,  as  to  find  the  value  of 
brandy  per  gallon,  which  is  composed  rf  10 
gallons  at  24«.  per  gallon,  12  at  30a.  per  &all<Mi, 
&c  Alligation  alternate  is  the  method  of 
finding  the  quantities  of  ingredients  neoeaBary 
to  form  a  ocKnpound  of  a  given  rate,  as  to  find 
how  gold  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  that  is 
of  19,  21,  and  23  carats  fiine,<fec.  may  be  mixed 
togedker,  so  that  the  mixture  may  be  20  carats 
fine.  Q,TiestioDS  of  this  kind  are  better  solved 
by  algt^ra. 

AIJJGATOR.  An  amphibioas  animal,  of 
the  lizard  speues,  which  grows  to  the  leiigth 
of  18  feet,  and  abounds  in  the  torrid  zone,  in 
the  fresh  and  salt  parts  of  rivws,  on  the  banks 
of  which  it  watches  fw  its  prey ;  seizing  i^)on 
animfllg,  and  sometimes  upon  men. 
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ALLITERATION.    Emploving  a 
eioa  of  words  commencing  with    the  same 
letter. 

ALLODIAL.  An  epithet  for  lands  held 
without  any  a(inowledgment  to  a  lord  or  su- 
perior, in  opposition  to  fradal  lands.  Allodial 
lauds  are  exempt  from  rent  or  services. 

ALLOY,  or  ALLAY.  A  proportion  of 
any  baser  metal  mixed  with  one  that  is  finer ; 
tljus  the  gold  coin  has  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper,  as  silver  has  of  copper  alone :  the  pro- 
porticm  in  the  former  case  for  standard  gold  is 
2  carats  of  alloy  in  a  pound  weight,  or  22 
carats  fine ;  in  the  latter  case,  for  the  silver, 
tljere  are  18  dwts.  of  alloy  in  1 1  oz.  2  dwts. 
fine. 

ALLSAINTS.  A  festival  observed  in  the 
episcopal  church  on  tlie  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  commemoration  of  all  the  saints. 

ALLSPICE,  or  the  Pimento  Tbek.  A 
beautiful  tree  of  Mexico  and  the  West  iiuiis, 


tlie  fruit  d*  which  is  highly  aromatic.  The 
tree  is  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  two  in  cir- 
cumference. 


ALLUVION.  A  gradual  increase  of  land 
washed  to  the  shore  by  inundations.  Allu- 
vial formations  are  also  to  be  found  in  valleys 
and  plains,  by  the  deposite  of  gravel,  loam, 
clay,  or  other  earths,  washed  down  from  the 
mountains. 

ALMAGEST.  The  name  of  a  odebrated 
book  cm  Astronomy,  composed  by  Ptoiecay. 

ALMA  MATEiiEL  The  name  given  to  the 
universities  of  Oxfiird  and  Cambridge  by  their 
several  members,  who  have  passed  their  de- 
grees in  each  of  these  imiversities. 

ALMANAC.  A  calendar  or  taWe  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  months  and  days,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  other  incidantal  matters.  The  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  or  Astrcmomical  E4>hcmeris,  is 
a  kind  of  natumal  nlmafnir,  begun  in  1 767,  un- 
der the  direction  and  by  the  advice  of  the  as- 
tronomer royal,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Maskelyna 
Besides  most  things  essential  to  general  i^e, 
wliich  are  found  in  other  almanacs,  it  contains 
many  new  and  important  matters,  particnlar- 
Iv  the  distance  of  the  moon  frt«n  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars,  computed  to  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, for  every  three  hours  of  time,  for  the 
mirpoae  of  computing  the  longitude  at  sea. 
This  almanac  is  generally  computed  a  few 
years  forward,  for  the  convenience  of  ships 
going  out  upon  long  voyages. 

ALMOND.  The  fruit  of  the  almond  tree, 
which  is  a  nut,  and  is  eitlier  sweet  or  bitter. 
It  contains  so  much  oil,  that  it  yields  one  third 
of  its  weight. 

ALMdND  TREE  A  tall  tree,  resembling 
the  peach  tree,  whicli  flourishes  in  the  eastern 
countries,  and  the  southern  jiarts  of  EUirope. 
It  is  <Mie  of  the  firet  trees  that  bioom. 
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ALMONEIR.  An  ofHcGr  appointed  to  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  jjoor. 

ALOE.  A  tree  which  originally  came  from 
India,  is  remarkable  for  a  bitter  juice,  called 
aloes,  which  is  extracted  from  its  leaves,  and 
is  very  useful  in  medicine.  The  aloe  soccotri- 
na  is  a  European  species  much  cultivated  in 
Spain. 

ALOE,  AMERICAN.  A  plant  which, 
when  vigorous,  rises  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high,  and  branches  out  on  every  side,  forming 
a  kind  of  pyramid,  of  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
erect,  and  in  thick  clusters  at  every  joint. 


Jews  were  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  and  the 


ALPHA.  The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  al- 
pliabet,  which,  vnth  the  second  letter,  beta, 
forms  the  word  alphabet. 

ALPHABET.  A  series  of  the  several  letters 
in  a  language,  which  vary  in  number  in  diffe- 
rent languages.  The  Hebrew  contains  22  let- 
ters, as  also  the  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
Persian,  Ethiopic,  Saracen,  &c.;  but  the  Irish, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Pelasgian,  or  Scy- 
tliian,  still  retains  only  17;  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, which  was  brought  by  Cadmus  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia,  and  was  also  Pelasgian 
in  its  original,  consisted  of  16  or  17,  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  7  or  8  more,  to  make 
up  24.  The  ancient  Arabic  alphabet  consisted 
of  24,  to  which  4  more  letters  have  since  been 
added ;  the  Coptic  alphabet  consists  of  32,  the 
Turkish  of  33,  tlie  Georgian  of  36,  the  Rus- 
sian of  39,  the  Spanish  of  27,  the  Italian  of  20, 
the  Latin  of  22,  the  French  of  23,  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  26.  See  more  on  this  subject  under 
tlie  head  of  Writing.  The  Clunese  have  no 
proper  alphabet,  unless  we  reckon  as  such 
their  keys  to  classes  of  words,  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  strokes  combined  in  each,  of 
which  they  have  214  in  number.  As  to  tlie 
■\VTitten  characters  of  these  alphabets,  see  Whi- 
ting. 

ALT.  That  part  of  the  great  scale  of  sounds 
lying  between  F  above  the  treble  cliff  note,  and 
G  in  aUissimo. 

AliTAR.  A  table  or  raised  place  on  which 
any  offering  was  made  to  the  Almighty.  The 
first  alur  mentioned  is  that  built  by  Noah  aft«r 
the  flood.    The  two  principal   altars  of  the 


altar  of  incense.     Human  depravity  perverted 


to  idolatrous  purposes  those  rites  which  were 
intended  to  typify  the  one  atoning  sacrifice  of 
the  gospel.  This  was  the  true  origin  of  altars 
erected  to  lords  many  and  gods  many. 

ALTERNATION.  A  rule  in  arithmetic  by 
which  the  changes  in  any  niimter  of  things 
may  be  determined.  It  consists  of  multiplying 
the  numbers  one  into  another,  and  the  product 
is  the  number  of  possible  changes. 

ALTIMETRY.  The  art  of  taking  heights 
by  means  of  a  quadrant,  and  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  the  sides  of  triangles  having 
equal  angles,  are  in  exact  proportion  to  one 
another.  When  the  object  is  accessible,  its 
height  is  considered  as  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle ;  but  when  it  is  inaccessible,  then  two 
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ofcaervations  are  made  in  a  right  line,  and  the 
distance  measured  between  them  is  the  basis 
of  the  calculation. 

ALTITUDE.  The  height  of  an  object,  or 
its  elevation  above  that  plane  to  which  the  base 
is  referred ;  thua,  in  Matiiematics  the  altitude 
of  a  figure  is  tlie  perpendicular  or  nearest  dis- 
tance of  its  vertex  from  tlie  base.  The  altitude 
of  an  object  is  tlie  elevation  of  an  object  above 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  to  that  plane,  as  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  a  tower. 

Altitudes  are  either  accessible  or  inaccessi- 
ble. An  accessible  altitude  of  an  object  is  that 
whose  base  we  can  have  access  to,  so  as  to 
measure  the  distance  between  it  and  the  station 
from  which  the  measure  is  to  be  taken. 

Inaccessible  altitude  is  when  the  base  of  the 
object  cannot  be  approached  Inaccessible  al- 
titudes may  be  measured  either  by  geometry, 
trigonometry,  optical  reflection,  or  by  the  baro- 
meter. The  altitudes  of  mountains  may  be 
determined  best  by  the  barometer,  for  as  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  as  we 
rise,  the  fall  of  the  barometer  determines  the 
elevation  of  any  place.  The  altitude  of  the 
pyramids  in  Egypt  was  measured  in  the  time 
of  Thales,  by  means  of  tlieir  shadow  and  a 
pole  set  upwght  beside  them,  making  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  pole  and  pyramid  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  their  shadows.  The  in- 
stnunents  now  commonly  used  in  measuring 
altitudes  are  the  geometrical  sfquare,  the  qua- 
drant, and  theodoUte.  At  the  level  of  the  sea 
the  mercury  stands  at  about  29^  inches.  On 
Mount  Blanc,  which  is  15,500  feet  high,  the 
barometer  falls  to  12  inches,  and  in  balloons  it 
has  fdlen  still  lower. 

ALTITUDE  (in  Optics.)  The  lieight  of 
an  object  above  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the 
horizon  from  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

ALTITUDE  OF  THE  EYE  (in  Perspec- 
tive.) The  perpendicular  height  of  the  eye 
above  the  geometrical  plane. 

ALTITUDE  OP  A  STAR,  &c.  (in  Astro- 
nomy.) The  height  of  any  star,  &c.  above  tlie 
horizon,  or  on  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle,  inter- 
cepted between  the  star  and  the  horizon.  This 
altitude  is  either  true  or  apparent,  according  as 
it  is  reckoned  from  the  rational  or  sensible  ho- 
rizon, and  tlie  difference  between  these  two  is 
termed  by  astronomers  the  parallax  of  altitude, 

ALTO  (in  Music  books.)  Italian  for  the  up- 
per or  counter  tenor,  and  is  common  in  music 
of  several  parts. 

ALTO  RELIEVO.  Sculpture  which  rises 
sUghtly  above  the  ground  of  the  piece ;  and 
used  in  friezes,  cornices,  and  monuments. 

ALUM.  A  mineral  salt,  composed  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  potash,  alumina,  and  water.  It 
is  of  a  white  coknir,  and  of  an  astringent  acid 
taste;  natural  alum,  which  was  well  known 
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commonly  made  of  a  stone,  of  seaweed,  and 
of  urine.  It  is  known  by  the  names  of  rock 
or  English  alum,  which  is  colourless ;  and 
Roman  alum,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 

ALUMINA,  or  ALUMINE.  The  eartli  of 
alum,  an  argillaceous,  soft,  and  insipid  sort  of 
earth,  which  is  the  base  of  Edum,  being  the 
principal  part  of  clay. 

A.M.  ATtium  mag^ster,  or  Master  of  Arts 
in  a  university ;  used  in  Chronology  for  anno 
mundi,  or  the  year  dated  from  the  creation ; 
and  in  Astronomy  tised  for  ante  meridiem,  or 
before  noon. 

AMALGAM,  or  AMALGAMA.  Tlie  mix- 
ture of  mercury  with  some  other  metal.  Amal- 
gams are  used  either  to  render  a  metal  fit  to  be 
spread  on  some  works,  as  in  gilding,  or  else 
to  reduce  the  metal  to  a  subtle  powder.  An 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  is  used  for  look- 
ing glasses. 

AMALGAMATION.  The  operation  of 
mixing  quicksilver  with  some  other  metal,  by 
fusing  the  metal,  and  in  that  state  adding  a 
portion  of  mercury  to  it  Gold  of  all  metals 
unites  best  with  mercury,  next  to  that  silver, 
tlien  lead,  tin,  and  every  other  metd,  except 
iron  and  copper,  Uie  last  of  which  admUs 
scarcely  any  of  such  amal«ramalion. 

AMANUENSIS.  A  slave  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  used  to  be  employed  in  writing  for 
his  master ;  also,  any  one  among  the  modems 
who  is  employed  to  transcribe  for  another. 

AMARANTH  A  plant  which  flourishes  in 
the  Indies  and  South  America,  remarkable  for 
the  lasting  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

AMATEUR.  One  who  follows  a  particular 
art  or  profession,  not  for  gain  but  for  pleasure. 

AMBASSADOR.  A  person,  who  among 
civihzed  nations,  represents  his  own  nation  at 
the  seat  of  government  of  another  nation. 

AMBER.  A  liard,  brittle,  tasteless  sul>- 
stance,  mostly  semitransparent,  or  opaque,  and 
of  a  glossy  surface.  It  is  higlily  electiic,  and 
if  a  piece  be  kindled,  it  burns  to  the  end  wiUi 
pungent  white  vapours,  without  melting. 

AMBERGRIS.  A  solid  sebaceous  or  fat 
substance,  fomid  floating  in  the  sea,  near  the 
coasts  of  various  tropical  countiies.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  excrement  of  the  spermatic 
whale,  having  frequently  been  met  with  in  the 
intestines  of  that  fish. 

AMBER  TREE.  A  shmb,  the  beauty  of 
which  lies  in  its  small  evergreen  leaves ;  these 
grow  as  close  as  heath,  and  when  rubbed  emit 
a  fragrant  odour. 

AMBIDEXTER.  A  person  who  can  use 
both  hands  with  equal  facility. 

AMBUSCADE.  A  place  where  soldiers  lie 
concealed,  in  order  to  surprise  an  enemy. 

AMEN.  A  conclusion  to  prayer,  signifying, 
80  be  it. 

AMENDE.  A  pecuniary  punishment  im- 
to  tlie  ancients,  is  a  kind  of  whitish  friable  I  posed,  according  to  tlie  custom.s  of  France,  by 
stone,  formerly  found  in  the  island  of  Melos,  a  judge,  for  any  fake  prosecution  or  grounci- 
Macedouia,  E^gypt,  «ic.    Factitious  alum  is  |k,i*  appeal. 
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AMENDE  HONORABLE.  An  Irifa- 
mous  kind  of  punishment  formerly  inflicted  in 
France  on  traitors,  parricides,  or  sacrilegious 
persons,  who  were  to  go  naked  to  the  shirt, 
witli  a  torch  in  their  hand,  and  a  rope  about 
their  neck,  into  a  church  or  a  court,  to  beg  par- 
don of  God,  the  court,  and  the  injured  party. 

AMERCEMENT.  A  pecuniary  punish- 
ment imposed  on  offenders  at  the  mercy  of  the 
court ;  it  is  contracted  from  the  Latin  words  a 
misericordia,  whicli  signify  literally //ow  or 
at  the  mercy.  Amercements  differ  from  fines, 
in  as  much  as  tlie  latter  are  defined,  and  the 
former  are  proportioned  to  the  fault,  or  more 
properly  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

AMETHYST.  A  stone  of  secondary  valu^ 
so  named  from  a  weak  supposition,  that  wear- 
ing it  was  an  antidote  to  stupor.  It  is  a  violet- 
blue  quartz  crystal.     It  is  found  in  India. 

AMIANTHUS.  An  incombustible  mineral 
flax,  which  may  be  drawn  into  threads  and 
wove  into  cloth.  It  is  mostly  found  among 
rocks. 

AMMONIA.  An  extremely  volatile  spirit, 
which,  like  other  spirits,  arises  from  hydro- 
gen fixed  in  combination  witli  some  substimce, 
which  in  this  case  is  nitre  or  alkali ;  and  as 
animals  contain  much  nitrogen,  so  ammonia 
is  a  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  urine,  or  camel's 
<iung.  Its  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  in 
fainting  fits,  is  well  known.  Its  combinations 
with  other  substances,  owing  to  its  activity, 
produce  many  curious  compounds,  and  enable 
ch5m3ists  to  amuse  the  ignorant. 

AMMONIAC,  or  GUM  AMMONIAC. 
A  resinous  substance  brought  from  the  Eiast 
Indies  in  drops  or  granules.  The  best  kind 
is  of  a  yellowish  colour  without  and  white 
within. 

AMMONITiE  SNAKE  STONE.  A  sort 
of  fossil  shells,  made  up  of  small  circles,  like 
those  of  a  snake  rolled  up. 
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AMMUNITION.  All  warlike  stores,  and 
especially  powder,  ball,  bombs,  guns,  and  all 
missiles  and  utensils  for  an  army. 

AMNESTY.  An  act  of  pardon  granted  by 
a  prince  to  his  suVjjects  for  former  offences,  as 
the  amnesty  granted  by  Chai'les  II.  at  the 
Restoration. 

AMPHIBIA.  A  class  of  animals  wliich 
live  equally  well  in  air  or  water,  such  as  the 
phocae,  or  seal  tribe,  frogs,  lizards,  crocodiles, 
eels,  water  serpents,  snalces.  They  arc  re- 
markable for  tlieii-  tenacity  of  life ;  aomc  will 
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continue  to  move  even  when  the  head  is  cut 
off. 

AMPHISCII.  A  name  applied  by  geogra- 
phers to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone. 

AMPHYCTIONS  (in  Grecian  antiquity.) 
An  assembly  composed  of  deputies  from 
the  different  states  of  Greece ;  and  resembling, 
in  some  measure,  the  diet  of  the  German 
empire. 

AMPHITHEATRE.  A  circular  building 
erected  by  the  ancients,  consisting  of  a  centrurl 
area  for  spectacles  of  various  kinds,  with  seats 
around  for  the  spectators,  some  of  which,  as 
the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  were  capable  of  con- 
taining from  50,000  to  80,000  spectators,  who 
were  brutalized  by  contests  between  wild 
beasts,  or  beasts  and  men  as  savage  as  beaste. 

AMPLIFICATION  (with  Rhetoricians.) 
An  amplifying  or  enlarging  upon  an  argu- 
ment, either  by  aggravating  or  extermating  a 
crime,  heightening  an  eulogium,  or  enlargmg 
a  narration,  by  an  enumeration  of  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  excite  proper  emotions  in  the 
audience. 

AMPLITUDE.  An  arch  of  the  horizon,  in- 
tercepted between  the  east  or  west  points  and 
the  centre  of  the  sun  or  stars  at  their  rising 
and  setting.  It  is  called  ortive,  or  eastern  am- 
plitude, when  the  star  is  rising ;  and  occidu- 
ous,  or  western,  when  the  star  is  setting. 

AMPLITUDE  MAGNETICAL.  Is  an 
arc  of  the  horizon,  contained  between  the  sun 
or  a  star  at  its  rising  and  setting,  and  the  mag- 
netical  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon,  indi- 
cated by  the  magnetical  compass,  or  the  am- 
plitude or  azimiith. 

AMPUTATION  (in  Surgery.)  The  cutting 
off  a  limb  or  other  pai't  of  the  body  with  an 
instrument. 

AMULET.  A  supposed  charm  or  preserva- 
tive against  witchcraft,  mischief,  or  diseases. 
Amulets  consist  of  stone,  metal,  sunples,  or 
whatever  else  the  fancy  suggested ;  sometimes 
words  or  sentences  might  be  employed  in  this 
manner. 

AMZEL.  A  bird  of  the  blackbird  kind,  be- 
longing to  the  same  genus,  merula,  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  The  ring-amzel  is  remarkable 
for  havjng  a  fine  broad  white  ring  at  the  lower 
part  of  its  tliroat. 

ANA.  A  name  given  to  amusing  miscella- 
nies, consisting  of  anecdotes,  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  incidents  relating  to  any  person  or 
subject. 

ANABASIS.  The  tiUe  of  Xenophon's  de- 
scription of  the  yoimger  Cyrus's  exjieditioii 
against  his  brother,  in  which  the  writer  bore  a 
principal  part. 

ANACHORITE.  A  monk  who  leaves  the 
convent  for  a  more  solitary  life. 

ANACHRONISM.  An  error  in  chronolo- 
gy, as  when  an  event  is  related  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  a  certain  prince,  which 
happened  either  before  or  after. 

ANACLASTICS.   Another  name  for  dioi> 
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tries,  or  that  branch  of  optics  which  relates  to 
refracted  light. 

ANACREONTIC  VERSE.  A  sort  of 
verse  so  called  from  the  Greek  poet  Anacrewi, 
by  whom  it  was  first  used.  It  consists  of  three 
feet,  generally  spondees  emd  iambic.  It  is 
adapted  to  soft  and  tender  subjects. 

ANAGRAM.  The  transposition  of  the  let- 
ters of  one  word  so  as  to  form  another,  as  amor 
changed  into  Roma. 

ANALEMMA.  A  projection  of  tlie  sphere 
on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  orthographically 
made  by  straight  lines  and  ellipses,  the  eye 
bang  supposed  at  an  infinite  distzmce,  in  aa 
equinoctial  point. 

ANALEMMA.  Is  also  an  instrmnent,  a 
kind  of  astrolabe,  made  either  of  brass  or 
wood,  with  an  horizon  fitted  to  it ;  it  is  used 
for  finding  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  or  set- 
ting, the  length  of  the  longest  day,  &c.  The 
most  ancient  treatise  on  this  instrument  was 
written  by  Ptolemy,  and  published  in  1562, 
with  a  commentary  by  Commandine.  Other 
autliors,  as  Aquilonius,  Jacquet,  Deschales,  &c. 
have  since  written  on  the  same  instrument 

ANALOGY.  An  important  process  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  we  infer  similar  effects  and 
phenomena  from  similar  causes  and  events; 
as  when  an  animal  who  has  tumbled  into  a 
pit  and  injured  himself,  approaches  anothar 
pit,  he  infers,  by  analogy,  that  without  care  he 
shall  injure  himself  again.  This  same  princi- 
[Ae  constitutes  all  reasoning  from  past  experi- 
ence, however  complicated.  Many  analogies 
are  false,  that  is,  smiilarities  are  assumed  or 
fancied,  and  then  false  conclusions  drawn. 

ANALYSIS  (in  Logic.)  The  resolution  or 
imfolding  of  any  thing,  so  as  to  discover  its 
component  parts  as  opposed  to  synthesis. 
Analysis  is  the  method  of  finding  out  truth, 
and  synthesis  is  the  method  of  explaining  that 
truth  to  others.  Among  mathematicians,  it 
is  the  art  of  discovering  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  a  proposition,  by  supposing  the  question 
to  be  solved,  and  then  examining  the  conse- 
quences, till  some  trutli  is  discovered,  or  tiie 
absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the  proposition 
is  discovered.  The  analysis  of  finite  quanti- 
ties is  properly  called  specious  arithmetic,  or 
algebra ;  the  analysis  of  infinite  quemtities  is 
the  method  of  llujtions  or  differential  calculus. 

ANALYSIS  (in  Chymistry.)  Is  the  decom- 
position of  bodies,  as  vegetables  and  minerals, 
to  discover  their  component  parts. 

ANALYTICS.  A  name  given  to  algebra, 
being  nothing  else  but  a  general  analysis  of 

Eure  mathonatics  ;  or  else  because  it  teaches 
ow  to  solve  questions,  emd  demonstrate  theo- 
rems, by  searcliing  into  the  fimdamental  na- 
ture and  fi-ame  of  the  thing,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  resolved  into  parts,  or  taken  to  pieces, 
and  then  put  together  again. 

ANAMORPHOSIS  (in    Perspective    and 

Painting.)  A  monstrous  projection,  or  repre- 

eentation  of  an  image  on  a  plane  or  curve  sur 
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face,  which  beheld  at  a  certain  distance 
appear  regular  and  in  proportion. 
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ANAP^ST.  A  metrical  foot  having  the 
two  first  short  and  the  last  long  (  ),  as 
pietas. 

ANARCHY.  A  society  witliout  a  govern- 
ment, or  where  tliere  is  no  supreme  go- 
vernor. 

ANATHEMA.  In  the  general  sense,  a  re- 
ligious curse ;  in  the  particulzir  sense,  ecclesi- 
astical excommunication. 

ANATOMY.  The  act  of  dissecting  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  sUiicture, 
and  the  neaure,  uses,  and  timctions  of  their 
several  parts ;  also  the  knowledge  of  tlie  hu- 
man body  derived  from  such  dissections  ajid 
examinations.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the 
examination  of  animals,  and  it  has  discovered 
the  following  circumstances  of  their  stiucture. 
1st  A  system  of  bones  which  in  a  human 
subject  amount  to  246;  2.  Of  cartilages  or 
grisdes,  which  imite  the  bones,  and  contribute 
to  their  motion,  assisted  by  ligaments,  mem- 
branes, and  bundles  of  muscles,  called  flesh, 
all  relating  to  the  strength  and  motion  of  the 
animal.  Anatomy  also  discovers  nerves,  or 
white  threads,  which  extend  trcm  the  brain 
amd  the  spinal  marrow  through  all  tlie  organs, 
and  are  the  means  of  sensation,  and  ufutru- 
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rnents  of  the  will.  It  appears,  also,  that  the 
body  is  sustained  and  warmed  by  means  of 
blood  flowing  from  the  heart  through  the  ar- 
teries, to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  brought 
back  by  veins.  There  is  also  a  stomach  for 
digestion,  and  glands  for  separating  and  assi- 
milating the  element;  and  intestines  to  carry 
off  what  is  not  appropriated.  When  applied 
to  animals,  it  is  termed  Comparative  Anatomy. 
In  the  science  of  anatomy  the  body  is  divided 
into  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  is 
composed  of  solids  and  fluids.  The  solids  are 
the  integuments,  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments, 
membranes,  vessels,  muscles,  nerves,  and 
glands.  The  principal  fluids  are  the  blood, 
the  chyle,  the  lymph,  and  the  bile.  Anatomy, 
from  the  names  of  the  parts  treated  of,  is  di- 
vided into  osteogeny,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
growth  of  the  bones ;  osteology,  the  doctrine 
of  the  bones  in  the  adult  subject;  chondrology, 
the  doctrine  of  the  cartilages ;  syndesmology, 
the  doctrine  of  the  ligaments;  myology,  the 
doctrine  of  the  muscles ;  bursalogy,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  bursas  mucosae;  splanchnology, 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  viscera;  angeiology,  the 
doctrine  of  the  vessels ;  adenology,  the  doctrine 
of  the  glands ;  neurology,  the  doctrine  of  the 
nerves,  &c.  Anatomy,  taken  absolutely,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  dissection  of  human  subjects ; 
the  dissection  and  examination  of  brutes  is  call- 
ed Comparative  Anatomy.  It  is  a  wonderful 
system,  and  a  most  interesting  object  of  study. 
ANATOMY,  History  op.  The  science 
of  anatomy  was  doubtless  coeval  with  that  of 
medicine,  for  the  connexion  between  the  two 
studies  would  naturally  suggest  to  the  inqui- 
rer into  the  diseases  of  the  human  body,  the 
necessity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  com- 
ponent parts.  In  Egypt,  tlie  practice  of  embalm- 
ing rendering  it  necessary  to  open  tlje  body,  led 
them  first  to  make  observations  on  the  structure 
of  the  human  frame,  which  was  afterwards  en- 
couraged by  their  kings,  who  ordered  dead 
bodies  to  be  regularly  dissected  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art ;  but,  judging  from  some  speci- 
mens which  have  been  preserved  of  their  ana- 
tomical observations,  the  science  did  not  make 
any  considerable  progress  among  them.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  but  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  Greeks,  wlio  derived  their  ear- 
liest information  from  tliem,  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  science  by  their  researches. 
Hippocrates,  who  lived  about  400  years  before 
Christ,  is  the  first  who  expressly  wrote  on  this 
subject ;  and  the  first  anatomical  dissection  re- 
corded was  made  by  his  friend  Democritus,  Of 
Abdera.  In  Aristotle's  works  there  are  many 
minute  particulars  on  this  subject,  which 
show  that  he  had  made  the  animal  body  his 
particular  study.  From  the  Greeks  this  sci- 
ence, after  an  interval  of  several  centuries, 
passed  again  into  Egypt,  wheie,  by  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Ptolemiet?,  it  was  revived,  and 
made  great  advances.  Erastratus,  tlie  pupil 
and  friend  of  Theophrastus  and  Heropliilus, 
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laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  school  of 
euiatomy  at  Alexandria,  which  was  for  many 
centuries  in  such  high  repute,  that  no  one  was 
supposed  qualified  for  the  medical  art  who  had 
not  studied  at  Alexandria.  Herophilus  is 
said  to  have  dissected  not  less  than  700  bodies, 
and  among  the  rest  some  living  subjects,  but 
probably,  as  such  a  monstrous  piece  of  cruelty 
must  have  defeated  its  own  purpose,  this  lat- 
ter part  of  the  story  is  only  an  exaggeration. 
The  Romans  learnt  from  the  Greeks  the  sci- 
ence of  anatomy,  as  they  did  most  other  arts 
and  scier>ces;  for  the  first  rudiments  were 
taught  to  them  by  Archagathus,  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  first  established  himself  at  Rome, 
and  afterwards  by  Asclepiades,  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Pompey,  and  gained  such  repute, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  second  Hippo- 
crates. He  was  succeeded  V^y  Cassius,  wlio 
was  supposed  to  be  the  disciple  of  Asckpiades, 
Celsus,  Rufus,  Pliny,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and 
Aratffius,  whose  works  abound  with  anatomi- 
cal observations,  and  prove  that,'  altliough  their 
researches  were  not  deep,  their  attention  was 
drawn  towards  the  subject.  This  is  also  still 
more  evident  from  the  works  of  Galen,  who, 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
surpassed  all  that  went  before  him,  and  also  all 
that  followed  him,  until  within  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  Arabians  and  Saracens,  on 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  took  the  place  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences,  but  as  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion 
they  were  prohibited  from  touching  dead  bo- 
dies, and  consequently  could  not  practise  dis- 
section, they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  commenting  upon  Galen.  To  effect  this 
object,  we  find  that  AbdoUatiph,  a  teacher  of 
anatomy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  examined 
and  demonstrated  the  structure  of  the  bones  by 
going  to  the  burying  grounds;  and  by  that 
means  he  detected  some  errors  in  Galen.  Al- 
though tlie  Europeans  were  not  under  tlie 
same  restrictions,  yet  during  the  middle  ages 
it  is  certain  that  the  science  of  anatomy  made 
no  advances.  The  best  treatise  then  extant, 
which  gained  the  author  great  repute,  and  was 
the  standard  book  in  the  schools,  was  that  of 
Mundinus,  which  appeared  in  1315,  yet  this 
was  nothing  but  an  abstract  of  Galen.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  prejudice  against 
dissection  abated,  and  copies  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors having  found  their  way  into  Europe  af- 
ter the  sacking  of  Constantinople,  the  study  of 
anatomy  revived  considerably  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Among  the  Italians,  Achilhnus,  Be- 
nedictus,  Berengarius,  and  Massa,  added  to 
the  stock  of  anatomical  knowledge  by  disco- 
eries  of  their  own  from  dissections.  But  the 
most  distinguished  names  among  the  anato- 
mists of  that  period,  are  those  who  flourished 
in  the  following  century,  namely,  Vesalius,  a 
native  of  Brussels,  Sylvius,  in  Prance,  Colum- 
bus, Fallopius,  and  Eustachius,  in  Italy,  who, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Galen,  drew  their 
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mflioos  &Dm  the  bmnaBjbgdhf,   nllier 
firoB  tlni  of  the 
HUMS  tot 

to  thk  day.    GUbrid  Falk^nae^  in 


of  winch  are 


mica  of 

in  1563,  have  ever  been  admired  fcr  ^tt  oor- 

■  of  their  <- 

tended  far  a  large 
work  oa  the  aobiecl,  were  not 


in  andd  cabinet  they  were  edified  fay 
f— rini,  the  pope^  fhjtaaaitf  who  added  a 
short  eq^Jamorj  tex^  becanae  that  of  EoBta- 
ehnn  eoald  not  be  fbond.    Tbe  next  in  the 

«d  W.  Harvey,  who^  aftei 

kahrwBder  Vtbndm  ah 

kdfavthe  wiitiiieB  of  hia  master  to 

the  BMBV  in  which  the  blood 

over  the  whofe  body,  and  the  offices  of  the  se- 


«f  the  valves  which  he 
This  disuivM^  afteted  the  eataUished  doc- 
tiiae  of  aU  agei^  that  the  veins  carried  the 
blood  finom  the  Kver  toall  parts  of  the  body  fbr 
'  Harvey  was  led  by  dus  to 
TowtyAe  limctiaaB  of  the 
Hie  resah 

«f  his  investigatian  wa^  diat  the  heait  is  the 
gnmi  reservar  of  the  blood,  that  die  arteries, 
whiih  had  hkherto  been  eoosiifcred  aaair  veg- 
aeli^  were  the  fhamieb  by  iduch  it  was  ooo- 
tefed  to  aD  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  veins 
were  the  riannelit  bywhidi  it  was  cairied 
back  to  the  heart.  EEs  doctrine  at  first  met 
with  ecBodeaiie  ofuwnition,  bat  fiulfaa-  le- 
«archcs  pot  itatlo^gth  beyond  all  qoestian, 
awl  led  to  otho-  diBemeries  of  considerabfe 
impnrtannf.  The  bdeah^  or  veasds  which 
carry  the  diyleto  die  iniesdne^  weredtsco- 
vered  by  Asedim^  an  Italian;  the  thoracic 
dnct  by  Peoqpiet,  in  1651 ;  the  lympfaafties  by 
Thonaa  Baidiafoe,  a  Danish  anatonot ;  be- 
sides nnmeroos  other  discoreries  which  were 
made  by  the  hdp  of  magnifyii^  glasses. 
These  were  first  broogfat  into  use  by  Ifei^aghi, 
dkrhyLBBRndnsKDnms,  a  &tii^uiAed 
SBitonuBt  of  Itafy,  Swauunefdau^  van  Horn, 
DsGraa^  and  odKr  Dotch  anatomista,  paiti- 
oiiriy  AntamoB  liewcnhoed^  of  Ddfi,  who 
ianoved  on  Malpt^fai's  nse  of  nacrosoopeB^ 
and  soeeeededin  dnooveriag  gMnles  in  the 
blood,  snimiilnilpw  in  the  semen,  and  many 
other  frtirnfairs  which  had  faidiato  escaped 
notice.  Fkomthistimethescienoeof  anattniy 
made  pnidiaoiis  advances  towards  accoracy, 
so  thttf  eaoa  puticalv  part  has  fomisbed 
mitia- fcr  die  hfaoois  of  oeletnted  anatomists. 
Ihe  ^ores  of  the  bones  have  beoi  giren  in 
fian-  hrge  fiilio  vofaimes,  by  Albinos,  Cbesd- 
den.  Trews,  Ac;  those  of  the  mnscles  are 
fivenin  two  large  fiilioi^  fay  Cowper  and  Al- 
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the  fanerof  which  are  partacolarly  ad- 
for  then- eanectneH&  nafier  haspni^ 
iiefaedafidioaadieblood  v«8Kb;Dr.  Ifam- 
ro^  junior,  on  the  nerves;  Alfainn%  Rowtefei, 
and  Hnnter,  on  the  gravid  nfieros;  Weafarecfac 


mera^on  the  farain;  Ziim  on  the  ^e;  Gatm- 
*^ff^^  snclBel,  jonmr,  and  others^  on  the  earz 
Waller  OB  the  nerves  of  the  thorax  and  ahdo- 
men;  Mmno  oa  the  famsai  mneosae;  hpsidfs 
die  aovuainraleDsof  ansbsny  from  the  pens 
of  AbBiiB,Sdl,  Gheseiden,  HonSer,  Uonm, 
Douglas  Fife,  Winatow,  Ac 
ANCESTRY.   The  fine  of 


aoended. 
ANCHOR  An 


which  dnps  are  fixed  to  one  pbee  on  the  wa. 
ler.  It  is  made  of  iron,  widi  a  beam  of  wmd 
placed  in  an  onpoaite  direction  to  thai  of  dw 
berfaed  iron  flidtes,  so  thst  when  die  besm  fies 


ANCHORAGE!  The  groond  thatis  fit  far 
holding  the  anchor;  also  the  du^  taken  of 
fir  the  uaeof  the  haven  where  they  cast 


ANCHOVY.  A 

in  sanee;  it  is  so  like  the 

thekoeris  oAoi  |Mckkd  and  sdd  mider  its 


ANCIENTSL  A  word  eomraaniy  appikd 
toperaons  and  nations  who  fiaundied  befiire 
theiatrodnctian  of  Christianity,  and  specially 
i^ip&edtodieGredES,  Rnmaw^  and  their  con- 

iSSS^TE  Cm  Music)  BaliaB  fir  enct 
and  jnst  time  in  fdajrin^  so  as  to  keep  tbe 
notes  distinct  fixim  each  other. 

ANDROn>BS  (in  Mechanks.)  A  term 
naed  to  denote  an  antomaioB  in  the  figure  of  a 
maI^  wliKh,  fay  means  of  certain  spruigs  and 
other  mechanical  oootrivanoea^  is  enabled  to 
walk,  and  perfirm  other  actions  of  a  smn. 
The  nust  celefar^ed  of dMse  aKonntans  which 
hare  been  exhibited  in  modem  times,  are  tlie 
flnto«byer  of  IL  Yanomson,  exhibited  at  Pa- 
rian die  cfaessiJayer  of  M.  de  Kfmplin,  of 
Preaborg^  and  the  chess-playn-  who  iatdy 
perfiamed  woodeis  in  that  game  in  ' 
The  constmcdcn  vf  these  anuanaifci 
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ANDROMEDA,  A  small  nortlwrn  constel- 
lation consisting  of  twenty-seven  stars. 

ANEMOMETER.  An  instrnment  used 
for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

ANEMONE.  A  beautiful  flower  originally 
brought  from  the  east,  but  now  much  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.  The  word  signifies 
properly  wind-flower,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  it  opened  only  when  the  wind  blew. 

ANEMOSCOPE.  A  machine  showing 
,iirom  what  point  of  the  compass  the  wind 
blows. 

ANEURISM.  A  diseased  swelling  of  an 
artery,  attended  with  a  continued  pulsation. 

ANGELS.  Spiritual  inteUigences,  the  first 
in  rank  and  dignity  among  created  beings. 
Although  the  angels  were  originally  created 
j)erfect,  yet  they  were  mutable ;  some  of  them 
sinned,  and  kept  not  their  first  estate  ;  and  so, 
of  the  most  blessed  and  glorious,  became  tlie 
most  vile  and  miserable  of  all  God's  creatures. 
They  were  expelled  the  regions  of  light,  and 
with  heaven  lost  their  heavenly  disposition, 
and  fell  into  a  settled  rancour  against  God, 
and  malice  against  men. 

ANGEL.  A  gold  coin,  in  value  ten  shil- 
lings, having  the  figure  of  an  angel  stamped 
npon  it,  in  commemoration  of  the  saying  of 
Pope  Gregory,  that  the  English  were  so  beau 
tiful  that  they  would  be  Angeli,  not  Angli,  if 
thev  were  Christians. 

ANGELICA  (in  Botany.)  A  plant,  of 
which  there  are  seven  species. 

ANGLE.  The  space  which  lies  between 
two  lines  which  cross  each  other  or  meet  at  a 
point.  When  they  meet  perpendicularly,  it  is 
called  a  right  angle,  and  is  90  degrees ;  when 
less  than  a  right  angle,  it  is  called  an  acute  an- 
gle; and  when  larger  than  a  right  angle,  an 
obtuse  angle ;  and  when  two  circles  cross  each 
other,  it  is  called  a  spherical  ans^le;  or  two 
curves,  a  curvilinear  angle ;  an5  the  angles 
made  by  solids,  are  called  solid  angles. 

ANGLER.  A  singular  fish,  also  known  at 
present  by  the  name  of  the  fishing  frog,  from 
the  resernblance  which  it  bears  to  that  animal 
in  the  state  of  a  tadpole. 

ANGLICISM.  An  idiom  or  manner  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  English. 

ANGLING.  The  art  of  fishing  with  a  rod 
and  line,  to  which  is  attached  a  hook  and  baiL 
The  best  season  for  angling  is  from  April  to 
October.  A  cloudy  day,  after  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  is  good  for  fishing.  Cool  weather 
in  Slimmer,  and  warm  weather  in  winter,  are 
fit  seasons,  from  six  till  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  from  three  till  sun-set  in  the  afternoon. 
A  southerly  wind  in  a  dull  warm  day  is  the 
best  time  of  any.  Dean  Swift  is  keenly  satiri- 
cal on  angling.  He  describes  it  as  "  a  stick 
and  a  string,  with  a  fool  at  one  end  and  a 
worm  at  the  other."  I 
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i.s  al«o  remarkable  as  liaving  one  bine  eye  and 
the  other  yellow. 


ANIMAL  (in  Natural  History.)  An  or. 
ganized  and  living  body,  endowed  wth  sensa- 
tion.  Minerals  increjise;  plants  grow  and 
live;  but  animals  have  the  power  of  locomotion, 
of  seeking  and  appropriating  nourishment. 

ANIMAL-FLOWERS.  Sometimes  caUed 
sea-nettles  and  sea-anemones,  formed  by  worms 
or  polype,  called  mollusca,  from  their  softneen 
having  no  bones. 

Sea  Flowers. 


ANGORA  CAT.  A  species  of  the  felis  ge- 
nus; its  form  is  given  in  the  engraving,  but  it 
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UtnbreU  VorticOl. 
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ing  a  few  days,  innumerablfi  animalcoles  of 
difierent  species,  many  thousand  times  smaller 
than  a  grain  of  Eand,  are  visiUe  by  the  micro- 
scope. 

Vinegar  Eds. 


ANIMALCULES.  Such  animals  as  are 
ttearly  discernible  only  by  means  (rf"  micro- 
scopes, for  millions  of  millions  of  them  might 
be  contained  in  a  thimble  full  of  water,  which 
is  the  best  elanent  for  studying  their  motions. 
By  the  microscope  many  kinds  of  animalcules 
have  been  discovered,  as  diffCTent  from  each 
other  as  the  horse  finom  the  mouse ;  some  in- 
deed so  exceedingly  minute,  that  a  million 
would  not  equal  in  magnitude  a  large  grain  of 
sand,  and,  as  more  and  smaller  objects  have 
ever  been  discovered,  in  proportion  to  the 
goodneas  (rf  the  glasses  with  which  they  have 
been  'viewed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there 
are  numberless  other  species,  of  a  size  much 
less  than  those  already  discovered.  Every 
drop  of  wat^,  and  almost  any  fluid,  except  oils 
and  ardent  spirits,  either  does  or  will  by  stand- 
ing exposed  a  few  days  in  warm  weather, 
swarm  with  living  creatures.  Some  seem  na- 
tural inhabitants  of  the  fluids  in  which  they 
are  found  ;  others  live  there  only  occasionally, 
in  the  manner  of  gnats,  which  from  eggs  drop- 
ped in  water  by  their  parents,  become  swim- 
ming animals; 'but,  after  a  short  time,  shed 
their  skins,  appear  in  a  form  without  resem- 
Hance  to  that  befc^e  assumed,  take  wing,  and 
claim  kindred  with  the  countless  millions 
which  rqoice  in  the  air.  The  largest  sort  are 
thin  and  transparent ;  they  turn  frequoiUy, 
and  have  many  feet,  resemWing  a  tail  Their 
raotion  is  swift,  and  their  frequent  turns  and 
eodden  stops  vrould  intimate  that  they  were 
bxmting  after  their  prey,  probably  insects  in- 
d^nitely  smallo-  than  thenudves,  that  have 
hitherto  escaped  notice  with  the  best  glasses. 
L«enwenho»  says,  no  living  creatures  appear 
in  rain  >vater  fresh  descended,  but  after  stand- 


Bay^tea  Eels. 


ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  One  of  the  three 
principal  divisions,  into  which  all  organized 
bodies  are  divided  by  Linnaeus.  It  compre- 
hends six  classes  of  animals  ;  namely.  Mam- 
malia, or  such  as  suckle  their  young,  mostly 
quadrupeds ;  Aves,  birds,  which  are  ovipa- 
rous; Amphibia,  amphibious  animals;  Pis- 
ces, fishes,  such  as  live  only  in  water,  and  are 
covered  with  scales;  Insecta,  insects,  whidi 
have  few  or  no  organs  of  soise,  and  a  bony 
coat  of  mail;  Vermes,  worms,  which  have 
mostly  no  feet 

ANIME,  or  GUM  ANIME.  A  resinous 
substance  imported  from  New  Spain  and  tha 
Brazils. 

ANNALS.  A  species  of  h'lstory,  in  which 
events  are  related  in  the  exact  order  of  chro- 
nolo?v. 

ANNEALING.  The  process  of  heating 
steel  and  other  metal  bodies,  and  then  suflTmng 
them  to  cool  again  gradually. 

ANNO  DOMINI.  Latin  words  for  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

ANNOTTO.  Tlie  pellicles  of  the  seeds  of 
a  foreign  liliaceous  shrub,  pressed  together; 
tMed  for  colouring. 

ANNUAL.  An  epithet  for  whatever  hap- 
pens  every  yew,  or  lasts  a  year.  An  annual, 
in  Botany,  is  a  plant  which  diai  within  &• 
year. 
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ANNUITY.  The  periodical  payment  of 
money,  either  yearly,  half  yearly,  or  quarter 
ly;  for  a  determinate  period,  as  ten,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  years ;  or  for  an  indeterminate  period, 
dependent  on  a  certain  contingency,  as  the 
death  of  a  person;  or  for  an  indefinite  term,  in 
which  latter  case  they  are  called  perpetual  an 
nuities. 

ANNULET.  A  small  square  member  in 
the  Doric  capital. 

ANNUNCIATION.  The  delivery  of  a 
message,  particularly  the  angel's  message  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  concerning  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  The  festival  in  commemoration  of 
that  event  is  called  Lady  Day. 

ANODYNES.  Medicines  so  called  because 
they  ease  pain  and  procure  sleep,  such  as  the 
medicinal  preparations  of  the  poppy. 

ANOMALISTICAL  YEAR  (in  Astrono 
my.)  The  time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pass 
through  her  orbit. 

ANOMALOUS  VERBS  (in  Grammar.) 
Verbs  which  are  not  conjugated  regularly. 

ANOMALY.  In  a  general  sense,  irr^u 
larity ;  in  Astronomy,  the  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  a  planet. 

ANSER.  A  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in 
the  milky  way. 

ANSERES.  The  third  order  of  birds,  web- 
footed,  including  swans,  geese,  &c. 

ANTARCTIC  (in  Astronomy.)  The  name 
of  a  circle  of  the  sphere,  which  is  opposite  to 
the  arctic  or  northern  pole.  It  is  nearly  23 
and  a  half  degrees  distant  from  the  south  pole, 
which  is  also  called  the  antarctic  pole. 

ANT-EATER.  A  quadruped  which  lives 
OB  ants,  in  Guinea  or  Brazil. 


ANTECEDENT.  The  word  in  grammar 
to  which  the  relative  refers ;  as,  God,  whom 
we  adore,  the  word  God  is  the  antecedent. 

ANTEDATE.  A  date  that  precedes  the- 
real  one ;  as  the  antedate  of  a  bill,  that  which 
is  earlier  than  the  time  when  it  is  drawn. 

ANTEDILUVIANS.  Persons  living  be- 
fore the  deluge. 

ANTELOPE.  A  beautiful  kind  of  quadru- 
ped, of  an  elegant  make,  and  is  the  roe  of  the 
Scriptures.  Antelopes  are  singularly  swift  in 
tiieir  motion,  and  in  general  natives  of  hot 
climates,    particularly  in   Africa   and    Asia. 


Europe  has   but  two  species,  and  America 
none. 


ANTENNTI'^  The  horns  or  feelers  of  in- 
sects wliich  project  from  their  heads,  and  serve 
them  in  the  sense  of  feeling  and  seeing. 

ANTHEM.  A  sacred  composition  used  as 
a  part  of  Christian  worship. 

ANTHER.  A  part  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  filament  It  con- 
tains the  pollen  or  farina,  which  it  emits  or 
explodes  when  ripe. 

ANTHOLOGY.  A  collection  of  choice 
poems,  particularly  a  collection  of  Greek  epi- 
grams so  called. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI;  or  CANNiBAts. 
Persons  who  eat  the  flesh  of  men  as  well  as 
animals.  Whole  nations  have  been  addicted 
to  this  practice,  and  it  still  prevails  among 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  said  that 
in  some  African  cities,  human  flesh  is  exposed 
in  the  markets  for  sale,  with  that  of  animals, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy. 

ANTI-CLIMAX.  When  a  writer  or  speak- 
er suddenly  descends  from  the  great  to  the 
hltle. 

ANTIDOTE.  A  counterpoison,  or  any  me- 
dicine generally  that  counteracts  the  effects  of 
what  has  been  swallowed. 

ANTIMONY.  A  metallic,  solid,  heavy, 
brittle  substance,  which  is  very  seldom  found 
pure,  but  mostly  mixed  withoUier  metals.  In 
its  pure  state  it  is  called  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony. Crude  antimony,  in  commerce,  is  a 
metallic  ore,  consisting  of  tlie  metal  called  an- 
timony combined  with  sulphur. 

ANTIPAROS.  A  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, famous  for  its  large  grotto,  250  feet 
deep,  and  300  broad. 

ANTIPODES.  Persons  so  named  in  geo- 
graphy,  who  live  diametrically  opposite  to  one 
another,  as  it  were  feet  to  feet  They  have 
equal  latitudes,  the  one  north,  and  the  other 
south,  but  opposite  longitudes;  consequently 
when  it  is  day  to  the  one  it  is  night  to  the 
other,  and  when  summer  to  the  one  winter  to 
the  other. 

ANTiaUARY.  One  who  searches  after 
the  i-emains  of  antiquity.    The  monks  who 
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ANTISCU  (in  Geaenpifjr.) 
live  on  diflerent  sides  of  the  eqator,  i 
dwir  dmiams  al  BBoa  hSk  directly 

^^^jfTEEPTICaL  Soh 

fiiitrefeftmnii 

ANTITHES^  A  figure  of  qieedi,  in 
winch  coattteiesare  pot  in  oantnatwidi  each 
oCho^  ai^  He  gained  by  losing  and  by  fiiOing 
rose; 

ANTOBCI  (in  Geography.)  People  who 
five  onder  the  same  meridian,  east  orirest,  but 
ooderi^iposilepanDeisoI'latitade;  they  have 
thdr  noon  or  midn^fat  at  the  same  hour,  bat 


AMTS^     WHITE.     InfaabitaDts  of  East 
Infia,  A&ica,  and  Sooth  America,  frr  ezeeed- 


and  policy,  die  bee,  the  ant, 
lliey  bcdld  pyramidal 


idi- 
vrided  into  cbui^iera,  magazines^  &c  as  re- 
prcaenled  in  the  annesed  engraving.    These 
iiilfa^ar  hoose^  areao8ti«»as  to  bear  fmr 
nen  to  stand  iqwathem,  and  in  the  plains  of 
Senegal  tfacy  afpear  like  villages, 
daleeumany  isof  themostregnlar  kind,  anditheodher 
lifgBina— es  of  them  act  as  aoldSera.  trained  for  aufajy-     It 
iiJinff  and  defenoe^and  thdr  assaoik  is  so  vi-  ingor 
gomos,  that  even  men  and  large  qoadrnpeds^ 
oAen  beoonie  thdr  victims. 


AORTA,   otlxTvrise  caDed  Magha  Ab- 
TEUA.    The  great  artery  _ 
the  leftvcntrideof  the  henr^finom 


APATTTB.  Pluqinteariime; 
vrfaidi  ooonrB  m  tin  vidn^  and  is 
ComvraUi 


APE  Thehighest 
or  of  feur-faanded  mjwmJb^  having  a 
thumb  on  each,  eqiaUe  of  bdng  eppond  to 
the  other  fingers.    Their  haand^  Ac  nearly 


resemble  those  of  men;  tbejr  are  <lertitiite of 
tail^  vraUc  npr%ht,  are  mild  and  genll^inii- 
tatohoman  adiaas  more  dosdr.  and  aresos- 


•nyodien 


APERIENTSL  C^peningi 

APEX.  Alittle  vnnUen  toft  on  the  cap  of 
th^tflnm^n^  or  hsfa  pries^  amoog  the  asciente. 

APEX  (in  MathematkaL)  The  angohr 
point  of  a  cone  or  conic  section. 

APH£RES1S  (in  Grammar.)  The  Uk- 
ing  away  a  ktter  or  syUafale  from  a  vpard. 
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APHELION.  That  point  at  which  the 
earth,  or  any  planet,  is  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun. 

APHORISM.  A  brief  sentence  in  science, 
comprehending  some  experimental  truth,  as 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  &c. 

APIARY.  A  place  where  bees  are  kept, 
which  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  ob- 
serving that  it  face  the  south,  be  defended  from 
high  winds,  and  not  within  the  sphere  of  of 
fensive  smells,  or  liable  to  the  attacks  of  hornets, 
or  any  other  hostile  vermin. 

APIS.  The  bee ;  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  hymenoptera. 

APIS.  An  Egyptian  deity,  worshipped  un- 
der the  form  of  an  ox. 

APOCOPE  (in  Grammar.)  The  cutting 
off  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word. 

APODAL.  The  first  order  of  fishes  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  having  no  ventral  fins,  as 
the  eel,  the  wolf  fish,  the  sword  fish,  the 
iance,  &c. 

APOGEE.  That  point  of  the  orbit  at  which 
the  sun,  moon,  or  any  planet,  is  most  distant 
from  the  earth.  This  term,  as  well  as  the  pe- 
rigee, was  most  in  use  among  the  ancients  ; 
modern  astronomers,  making  t£e  sim  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe,  mostly  use  the  terms  aphe- 
lion and  perihelion. 

APOLLO.  The  god  of  medicine,  music, 
poetry,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  in  the  island  of  De- 
los,  and  is  commonly  represented  naked,  with 
his  lyre  or  bow. 


APOLOGUE.  An  instructive  fable,  or  a 
feigned  relation,  intended  to  teach  some  moral 
truth;  as  the  Fables  of  Elsop. 

APOPHTHEGM.  A  brief  and  piUiy  say- 
ing, particularly  of  some  distinguished  person. 

APOPLEXY.  A  disorder  which  sudden- 
ly affects  the  brain,  and  takes  away  all  sense 
and  motion. 

APOSTATE.  One  who  lias  forsaken  his 
religion;  particularly  one  who  has  deserted 
the  Christian  profession. 

A  POSTERIORI.  A  term  employed  in 
demonstrating  a  truth;  as  when  a  cause  is 
proved  from  an  effect. 

APOSTLES.  Properly  messengers  or  am- 
basBadors,  a  teiTU  applied  now  particularly  to 


APP 

the  twelve  disciples  commissioned  by  our 
Saviour  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations. 

APOSTROPHE.  A  figure  of  speech,  by 
which  the  orator  turns  from  his  subject  to  ad- 
dress a  person  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he 
were  present. 

APOSTROPHE  (in  Grammar.)  A  mark 
of  contraction  in  a  wordj  thus,  lov'd  for 
loved. 

APOTHECARY.  Properly  the  keeper  of 
a  medicine  shop ;  but  more  generally  one  who 
practices  the  art  of  pharmacy,  or  of  compound- 
ing medicines.  In  London,  apothecaries  are 
one  of  the  city  companies,  and  are  exempted, 
by  Stat.  9  Geo.  I.  from  serving  upon  juries  or 
in  parish  offices.  They  are  obliged  to  make 
up  their  medicines  according  to  the  formulas 
prescribed  in  the  college  dispensatory,  and  are 
liable  to  have  their  shops  visited  by  the  cen- 
sors of  the  college,  who  are  empowered  to  de- 
stroy such  medicines  as  they  do  not  tliink 
good. 

APOTHEOSIS.  Deification,  or  the  cere- 
mony of  placing  among  the  gods,  which  was 
frequent  among  the  ancients.  This  honour 
was  conferred  on  several  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors at  their  decease. 

APPARATUS.  A  set  of  instruments  or 
utensils  necessary  for  practising  any  art,  as  a 
surgeon's  apparatus,  a  chymist's  apparatus. 

APPARENT  (among  Mathematicians.) 
A  term  applied  to  things  as  they  appear  to  us, 
in  distinction  from  what  they  are  in  reality ; 
as  the  apparent  distance,  magnitude,  place, 
figure,  &c.  of  any  heavenly  body,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  real  or  true  distance,  &c. 

APPARITION  (in  Astronomy.)  The 
becoming  visible.  The  circle  of  apparition  ia 
an  imaginary  line,  within  which  die  stars  are 
always  visible  in  any  given  latitude, 

APPEAL  (in  Law.)  The  removal  of  a 
cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court. 

APPEARANCE  (in  Law.)  The  defend- 
ant's filing  common  or  special  bail,  when  he  ia 
served  with  a  copy  of  or  arrested  on  any  pro- 
cess. There  are  four  ways  for  defendants  to 
appear  to  actions,  in  person,  or  by  attorney, 
for  persons  of  full  age;  by  guardians,  or  next 
friends,  for  infants. 

APPEARANCE  (in  Perspective.)  The 
projection  of  a  figure  or  body  on  the  perspec- 
tive plane;  in  Astronomy,  the  same  as  phe- 
nomenon, or  phasis. 

APPELLANT,  or  APPELLOR.  One 
who  makes  or  brings  an  appeed ;  it  was  for- 
merly much  used  for  one  who  brought  an  ap- 
peal in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

APPELATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  A  noun 
or  name  applicable  to  a  whole  species  or  kind, 
as,  a  man,  a  horse.  , 

APPENDANT  (in  Law.)  Any  thing  in- 
heritable that  belongs  to  a  more  wortliy  inheri- 
tance, as  an  advowson,  or  common,  which  may 
be  appendant  to  a  manor  ;  or  land  to  an  office  • 
but  land  cannot  be  appendant  to  land,  botli  be- 
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APPRENTICE.  A  young  peraon  bomid 
bj  nadeatnres  or  articks  of  agieemeot  to  a 
tradwmimi  or  aitifioer,  to  kara  his  trade  or 
ajMtuy.  By  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  no  person  can 
eaacae  uty  trade  in  any  part  of  Rngfcind, 
witbout  having  aorved  a  regalar  appi  entice- 
■hip  of  at  leaat  aeven  years. 

APPROACHES  On  FortifieatiaL)  The 
wvIeb  tfaroimi^)  bjr  the  beeiegerB,  in  order  to 

E  nearer  a  ftrtteas  withoot  being  exposed  to 

APPROVER  (in  Imw.)  Ok  who,  being 
of  treason  or  »ay,  confesKB  Um- 


rinimpB. 
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AODAPORTIS.  A  weak  and  impare  nitric 
add,  coaunonly  osed  in  the  arts.  It  is  made 
of  a  miztnre  of  purified  nitre,  or  saltpetre^  vi- 
triol, and  potter^  earth,  in  etjoal  parte,  and  IB 
aau^  and  doiAk^  the  for- 
ily  half  thestren^  of  the 

AQUAREGIA.  Nitro^oriatic acid:  com 
D  3 


AaUA-TINTEu     A   method  of  etching, 
wiath  is  made  to  resemble  a  fine  drawing  in 


lag  corporeal,  and  one  thing  corporeal  may  \  posed  of  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  muriatie 
not  be  appendant  to  another.  adds,  which  dtssolves  gc^ 

APPLCl  A  weQ  known  fruit,  from  which      AQUARIUS.  The  water-bearer,  a  coostel- 
dder  is  made  lation,  and  the  derentb  sign  in  the  zodiac, 

APPOSITION  (in  Grammar.)     The  plac-  conunonly  marked  thus  (CT.) 
ing  two  or  more  substantires  logether,  without      AQUATICSl  Trees  or  plants  which  grow 
any  copolatiTe  between  them,  as,  Cicero  the  on  thebanksofrirers       *  *  * 

orator. 

APPRAISING.  The  valuing  or  setting  a 
price  on  goods.  An  appraiser  is  one  swam  to 
value  goods  fidrlv. 

APPREHENSION.  The  first  power  of] 
the  mind,  fay  wfaicfc  it  amply  contemplates 
lUngB.  witlMot  pranoncing  anything  tqion 


otfaersto 
zarly  called  trnimij 

APPROXiMATlON.  In 
near  toanofafect;  in  nnnhnmatica,  a 
approach  to  a  root  or  qomtity  sooght,  but  not 
ejpected  to  be  Jbimd. 

APPUISE  (in Astronomy.)  Theapprowji 
of  a  plannet  towards  a  conjunction  wtth  the 
sun  or  any  of  the  fijted  stars. 

APPURTENANCES  (in  Iaw.)    Thinga 
oorpoceal  and  incorporeal  that  appertain  to 
thing  as  prineqial;  as  hamlets  to  a 
Oathaasea,  yards,  orchards, 
i  annrtenant  to  a  measoage: 

APRICOT.  A  fine  sort  of  wan  fruit,  wiucfa 
reqakesmncfa  son  to  ripen  it. 

APRHjl  The  seeond  month  of  RomoIoB' 
Tear,  and  the  fimrth  of  Nnma^  year,  wfakfa 
iMgan,  as  it  does  now,  in  January. 

A  PRIORL  A  mode  of  reasoning  fay  prov^ 
ing  the  efiect  from  the  cause. 

APROPOS.  Jonrntime. 

APSIDES.  The  two  points  in  the  orbitofl 
a  planet,  at  the  greoleat  and  least  distance 
from  the  sun. 

APTERA.  The  aemnh  order  ol*  hmetbt, 
having  no  wings,  inrhaBng  spiders,  fleaa^  ear- 
ari^  Ac. ;  also  lobetens  crabe,  prawns,  and 


AQUEDUCT.  A  conduit  for  water  by 
pipes.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Ifarva  there 
were  nine,  which  emptied  themselves  through 
13,594  pipes  of  an  inch  diameter,  lliat  coo- 
stmcted  by  Louis  XIY.  for  carrying  the  Bncq 
toYeraaiUes,is7000&thomB  long,  with  2560 
fathome  of  deration,  and  cnntainwa42  areadea. 

AQUEOUS  HUMOUR.  Tlie  vMery  fan- 
moor  of  the  ^^  the  first  and  omermost  winch 
is  leas  dense  than  tbe  crystalline. 

ARABIAN.  A  native  of  a  large  country  in 
Asia,  consisting  principaDy  of  immmHe  de- 
serts,  with  a  few  lertile  spots.  The 
hot  md  dry,  and  on  the  deserts  water 
dam  fimnd  The  camd  is  the  only 
used  far  crnaning  the  deaerts ;  itbeii^aUe  to 
travel  many  days  vithaai  water,  and  carry 
from  1200  to  1500  fmrnds  wogfat  en  ita  badk. 
Toe  mlialalaiila  are  ignorant  and  savage^  aob- 
aisting principally  by  rofabary.  ThebaraeoT 
Arabia  18  odefarated  ior  fleetnesB,  faeao^,  hardi- 
neaa,  and  docility. 


ARABIC,  or  GUM  ARABIC.  A  transpa- 
rent kind  of  gum  brooeht  from  Arabia,  which 
"'  "s  from  a  frfant  of  the  acacia  species.     It» 
for  jwannng  in  water  colours,  and  also  by 
» pnnlers  a»d  other  manufoctnrers,  but  it 
colt  to  procure  it  genuine:     That  which 
is  in  smaD  pieces,  and  iS  a  perfectly  white  co- 
lour, is  reckoned  the  best 

ARABIC  FIGURES,  or  CHARACTERS. 
The  numeral  characters  now  used  in  our  arith- 
metic, which  were  introduced  into  England 
about  the  eleventh  century. 
ARBITER  (in  Civil  Law)    A  judge  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  magistrate,  or  chosen  by  tlie 
parties  to  decide  any  point  of  difference.  An 
arbiter  must  judge  according  to  the  usages  of 
law ;  but  an  arbitrator,  who  is  a  private  extra- 
ordinary judge,  chosen  by  the  mutual  consent 
of  parties,  is  allowed  a  certeun  discretionary 
power. 

ARBITRATION.  A  mode  of  deciding  con- 
troversies by  means  of  arbiters  or  arbitrators. 
(See  Abbiter.) 

ARBOR  VIT^.  An  evergreen  shrub. 

ARBUTUS.  The  strawberry-tree.  A  beau- 
tiful shrub,  bearing  a  red  roundish  berry. 

ARC.  Any  part  of  a  curve  line,  as  of  a  cir- 
cle, ellipse,  &c. 

ARC,  or  ARCH  DIURNAL  (in  Astrono- 
my.) That  part  of  a  circle  described  by  a 
heavenly  body,  between  its  rising  and  settmg. 
The  nocturnal  arch  is  that  which  is  describai 
between  its  setting  and  rising. 

ARCH.  A  contrivance  by  which  bricks, 
etones,  or  iron,  by  pressing  against  each  other, 
and  against  immoveable  abutments,  maintain 
their  form,  and  possess  sufficient  strength  for 
bridges  and  other  purposes.  Some  arches  are 
Bemicircular,  which  are  called  Saxon  arches ; 
others  pointed,  which  are  called  Gothic. 

ARCHBISHOP.  The  chief  prelate,  having 
authority  over  other  bishops.  There  are  two 
archbishops  in  England;  namely,  that  of 
Canterbury,  who  has  twenty-one  bishops  un- 
der him  ;  and  that  of  York,  who  has  four. 

ARCHDEACON.  An  officer  in  the  church 
of  England,  who  acts  for  the  bishop,  having  a 
superintendent  power  over  the  clergy  within 
his  district. 

ARCHDUKE.  One  having  a  pre-eminence 
over  other  dukes. 

ARCHERY.  The  art  of  shooting  with  a 
bow;  formerly  a  favourite  diversion  among 
the  English,  who  were  also  much  skilled  in  it 
as  a  mihtary  exercise.  The  practice  of  arche- 
ry Avas  much  encouraged  by  their  kings.  It 
was  followed  lx)th  as  a  recreation  and  a  ser- 
vice, and  Edward  III.  prohibited  all  useless 
games  that  interfered  with  the  practice  of  it  on 
holidays  and  other  intervals  of  leisure.  By 
an  act  of  Edward  IV.  every  man  was  to  have 
a  bow  of  his  own  height,  to  be  made  of  yew, 
hazel,  or  ash,  &c. ;  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
to  be  made  in  everv  township,  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
bows  in  use  among  the  English ;  namely,  the 
longbow  and  the  crossbow ;  those  who  used 
the  longbow  were  called  archers,  in  distinction 
from  the  crossbowmen.  The  EngUsh  archers 
were  the  most  skilful  in  Eiurope,  and  were 
employed  in  the  army  long  after  firearms  were 
introduced.  The  artillery  company  of  Lon- 
don is  an  ancient  fraternity  of  archers  and 
bowmen,  besides  which  there  are  several  com- 
panies of  archers  in  England,  as  the  woodmen 
of  Arden. 

ARCHITECT.  One  who  is  skilled  in  ai- 
chitccture.    The  arclutect  forms  plans  and  de- 
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signs  for  edifices,  conducts  the  work,  and  cB^ 
rects  the  artificers  employed  in  it 

ARCHITECTURE.  The  art  of  building, 
or  the  science  which  teaches  the  method  of 
constructing  any  edifice  for  use  or  ornament. 
It  is  divided  into  civil,  military,  and  naval  ar- 
chitecture, according  as  the  erections  are  for 
civil,  miUtary,  or  naval  purposes.  The  two 
last  kinds  are  otherwise  called  Fortification 
and  Naval  Architecture  or  Shipbuilding.  (See 
Fortification  and  Naval  Architec- 
ture.) 

ARCHITECTURE,  History  of.  The 
origin  of  civil  architecture,  or  architecture 
properly  so  called,  is  commonly  derived  from 
the  building  of  huts  in  a  conical  form,  spread- 
ing wide  at  tlie  bottom,  and  joining  in  a  point 
at  the  top,  the  whole  being  covered  with  reeds, 
leaves,  &c.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
form  of  the  first  buildings,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  making  of  regular  habitations  was  ono 
of  the  first  things  wliich  necessity  suggested 
to  the  reason  of  man ;  for  we  find  that  Cain, 
the  son  of  Adam,  built  a  city.  Tents,  or  tem- 
porary residences,  which  were  only  suited  to 
such  as  lead  a  wandering  life,  were  not  in- 
vented before  the  time  of  Jubal,  the  son  of 
Tubal  Cain ;  since  that  time,  the  Tartars  have 
followed  the  practice,  and  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  America  did  the  same.  Every  nation, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  civilization  which 
it  has  attained,  has  shovra  a  disposition  to  ex- 
ercise their  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
their  residences.  Among  the  Egyptians,  this 
Eirt  was  carried  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
perfection.  Their  pyramids,  labyrinths,  and 
some  ruins  of  their  palaces  and  other  edifices, 
are  still  to  be  seen  and  admired  as  stupendous 
monuments  of  their  industry,  perseverance^ 
and  skill.  Near  Andera,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  gray  granite^  the 
ceilings  of  which  ai-e  supported  by  columns  of 
such  thickness,  that  four  men  can  scarcely 
span  them.     The  gi-and  liall  is  112  feet  long, 

high,  and  58  broad.  The  roof  of  the  whole 
edifice  is  a  terrace,  on  which  once  stood  an 
Arabian  village.  The  Babylonians  and  Per- 
sians vied  with  the  Egyptians,  both  in  the 
grandeur  and  splendour  of  their  buildings,  aa 
may  be  judged  from  the  ruins  still  remaining. 
A  staircase  was  to  be  seen  some  time  ago, 
having  95  steps  of  white  marble  still  standing, 
so  broad  and  flat,  tliat  12  horses  might  con- 
veniently go  abreast. 

As  these  vast  structures  were  not  fitted  few 
the  general  convenience  of  mankind,  we  must 
look  to  tlie  Greeks  for  the  art  of  architecture 
as  it  has  since  been  exercised.  From  the  sim- 
ple construction  of  wooden  huts,  Vitruvius 
supposes  the  orders  of  architecture  took  their 
rise.  When  buildings  of  wood  were  super- 
seded by  solid  and  stately  edifices  of  stone, 
they  imitated  tlie  parts  which  necessity  had  in- 
troduced into  die  pruTiitivc  huts  ;  so  that  the 
upright  trees,  with  the  stones  at  each  extremi- 
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ty  of  them,  were  the  origin  of  columns,  bases, 
and  capitals;  and  the  beams,  joists,  rafters, 
and  Ihe  materials  which  formed  the  covering, 
gave  birtli  to  architraves,  friezes,  triglyphs,  cor- 
nices, with  the  corona,  mutules,  iriodilions, 
and  dentilcs.  To  bring  all  these  several  parts 
to  the  state  of  perfection  at  which  they  arrived, 
was  the  work  of  long  experience  and  much 
reasoning,  aided  by  the  invention  of  many 
tools.  The  Greeks  improved  upon  the  worte 
of  the  Egyptians,  so  as  to  render  them,  if  not 
so  durable,  at  least  more  ornamental,  and  per- 
liaps  more  really  serviceable.  The  construc- 
tion of  arches  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians.  The  roofs  of  their 
lialls  were  flat,  and  covered  with  prodigiously 
^arge  stones,  some  of  them  large  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  room.  They  had  columns, 
but  they  were  ill  proportioned,  and  the  capitals 
were  badly  executed.  The  art  of  proportion- 
ing the  various  parts  of  a  building  belongs,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
we  derive  the  three  principal  orders:  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  the  Jew- 
ish nation  had  earlier  examples  of  such  propor- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Greeks 
took  their  idea  of  a  re^Uar  order  in  architec- 
ture from  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

Intlie  Doric  Order,  which  is  so  called  from 
Dorus,  tlie  son  of  Helenus,  and  grandson  of 
Deucalion,  the  column  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  proportions  of  those  to  be  foimd  in  Solo- 
mon's temple.  This  order  was  firstemployed 
by  Dorus  in  the  building  of  a  temple  at  Argos, 
in  honour  of  Juno,  and  was  formed  according 
to  the  proportions  between  the  foot  of  a  man 
and  the  rest  of  his  body,  reckoning  the  foot 
to  be  the  sixth  part  of  a  man's  height :  they 
gave  to  a  Doric  colmnn,  taking  in  its  chapi- 
ter, six  of  its  diameters  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
made  it  six  times  as  high  as  it  was  thick,  but 
they  afterwards  added  a  seventh  diameter. 

The  Ionic  Order,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  lonians,  in  Upper  Asia,  was  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  a  woman; 
making  the  height  of  the  column  to  be  eight 
times  greater  than  the  diameter.  They  also 
made  channeling  in  the  trunk,  to  imitate  the 
folds  in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  and  by  the  vo- 
lutes in  the  chapiter  they  represented  that  part 
of  the  liair  which  hung  in  curls  on  each  side 
of  the  face ;  besides,  the  lonians  added  a  base  to 
their  column,  which  the  Dorians  originally 
liad  not. 

The  Corinthian  Order,  which  was  posterior 
to  the  other  two,  took  its  rise  from  an  acci- 
dent related  by  Virtruvius.  A  basket,  with  a 
tile  over  it,  had  been  placed  on  the  tomb  of  a 
young  Corinthian  maid,  near  which  grew  the 
herb  acanthus,  or  bear's  breech.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  rising  up  to  the  tile,  then  curled 
themselves  down  into  a  sort  of  volute,  which 
being  observed  by  Callimachus,  tiie  sculptor, 
he  took  the  idea  of  representing  such  a  circle 
of  leaves  in  the  capital  of  a  column,  that  has 
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since  been  characteristic  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der. Scamozzi  calls  tliis  the  virginal  order, 
because  it  bears  all  the  deUcacy  in  its  dress  pe- 
culiar to  young  virgins. 

The  Tuscan,  or  Etruscan  Order,  derives  its 
name  from  the  Etri^ans,  or  Pelasgians,  who 
first  inhabited  Etruria,  in  Italy  ;  this  is  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  a  Roman  order.  It  has  the 
proportions  of  the  Doric  order ;  but  as  it  is  one 
of  the  plainest  and  simplest  orders,  it  is  in  all 
probability  one  of  the  most  ancient.  Vitruvias 
speaks  of  the  proportions  of  tliis  order,  but 
there  are  no  certain  remains  of  it,  unless  we 
except  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  pillars  at 
Rome. 

The  Composite  or  Roman  Order,  is  so  call- 
ed because  it  combines  the  proportions  and  de- 
corations of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  tlie 
angular  volute  and  dentils  of  the  Ionian,  thus 
forming  a  new  order,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in  the 
practice  of  using  the  figures  of  men  and  wo- 
men instead  of  regular  columns,  whence  arose 
the  Persian  or  Persic  Order,  in  which  the 
statues  of  men,  and  the  Caryatic  Order,  in 
which  the  statues  of  women  served  to  sup- 
port the  entablatures,  in  the  place  of  columns. 
The  Romans  had  dso  their  Termini  for  the 
support  of  entablatures,  the  upper  part  of 
which  represented  the  head  and  breast  of  a  hu- 
man body,  and  the  lower  the  inverted  frustrum 
of  a  square  pyramid.  Persian  figures  are  ge- 
nerally charged  with  a  Doric  entablature ;  the 
Caryatides  with  an  Ionic  or  Corinthian  ar- 
chitrave and  cornice ;  and  the  Termini  with 
an  entablature  of  any  of  the  three  Grecian  or- 
ders. 

In  their  private  buildings,  the  Roman  archi- 
tects followed  the  Greeks ;  but  in  tlieir  public 
edifices  they  far  surpassed  them  in  grandeur. 
Architecture  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitcii 
of  perfection  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The 
Pantheon,  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, was  built  by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus.  Some  of  his  successors,  parti- 
cularly Trajan  and  Antoninus,  were  no  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  exercise  of  this  art;  but  on  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  architecture  shared  the 
fate  of  other  arts,  and  declined  also,  but  did 
not  altogether  drop.  New  modes  of  building 
were  introduced,  which  acquired  the  name  of 
styles;  as  the  Gothic,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
styles. 

The  Gothic  style  was  so  called  because  it 
was  first  used  by  the  Visigoths.  The  Saxon 
and  Norman  styles  was  so  called  because  they 
were  respectively  used  by  the  Saxons  before 
the  Conquest,  and  by  the  Normans  after,  in 
the  building  of  churches.  The  Saxon  style 
was  distinguished  by  the  semicircular  eirch, 
which  tliey  seem  to  have  taken  partly  from 
the  Romans,  and  partly  fro;  n  their  ancestors  oa 
tlie  continent. 

The  Norman  style  was  distinguished  by  ibe 
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following  particulars :  ilie  wall's  were  very 
thick,  generally  without  buttresses;  the  arches, 
both  within  and  without,  semicircular,  and 
supported  by  very  plain  and  solid  columns ; 
of  which  examples  ai-e  to  be  seen  in  the  chan- 
cel at  Oxford  in  Suffolk,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury.  Sometimes,  however,  the  co- 
lumns were  decorated  with  carvings  of  foliage 
or  animals,  and  sometimes  with  spirals,  lo- 
zenge, or  network. 

These  two  styles  continued  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing modes  of  building  in  England  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  when  a  new  mode  was  in- 
troiduced,  which  was  called  modern  Gothic. 
Whether  this  wbs  purely  a  deviation  from  the 
other  two  modes,or  whether  it  was  derived  from 
any  foreign  source,  is  not  known.  It  is,  how- 
ever, supposed  to  be  of  Saracenic  extraction,  and 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  crusaders.  This 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Fez,  and  also  some 
of  the  cathedrals  in  Spain  built  by  the  Moors, 
are  in  this  style ;  whicli  ought  therefore  to  be 
called  Arabic,  Saracenic,  or  Moresque.  This 
style  is  distinguished  by  its  numerous  but- 
tr^scs,  lofty  spires  and  pinnacles,  large  and 
ramified  windows,  with  a  profusion  of  orna- 
ments throughout.  It  came  into  general  use 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  when  Uie  circular 
gave  way  to  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  massive 
column  to  the  slender  pillar,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent cathedral  church  of  Salisbury,  begun  at 
tliat  period,  affords  the  best  specimen.  From 
that  time  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  pil- 
lars in  churches  were  of  Purbeck  marble,  very 
slender  and  round,  encompassed  with  marble 
shafts  a  little  detached,  having  each  a  capital 
adorned  with  foliage,  which  joining  formed 
one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole  pillar.  The 
windows  were  long  and  narrow,  with  pointed 
arches  and  painted  glass ;  and  the  lofty  stee- 

fles  were  furnished  with  spires  and  pinnacles. 
n  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  new  kind  of 
low  pointed  arch  was  introduced,  which  was 
described  from  four  centres,  was  very  round 
at  the  haunches,  and  the  angle  at  the  top  was 
very  obtuse,  as  may  be  seen  in  Cardinal  Wol- 
gey 's  buildings.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  taste  for  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitectiu"e  revived,  and  brought  the  five  orders 
again  into  use,  although  for  sacred  edifices  the 
JSaxon  and  Gothic  styles  still  maintain  the 
pre-eminence.  The  Italians  were  for  a  long 
lime  reckoned  the  greatest  architects,  but  Eng- 
land may  also  boast  of  an  Inigo  Jones  and  a 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  hold  a  very  high 
rank  in  the  art     Inigo  Jones  has  left  the  ban- 

Jueting  house  at  Whitehall,  Queen  Catherine's 
/bapel  at  St.  James's,  the  Piazza  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  other  buildings,  as  proofs  of  his 
skill  and  taste.  The  works  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  even  surpa.ss  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor, both  in  aunilier  and  magnitude. 
Among  these  stanc  foremost  the  Cathedral  of 
St   Paul's,  Green  .vich   Hospital,  the  Monu- 
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iT»ent,  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  Theatre  at  Ox- 
ford, Trinity  College  lAbrary,  and  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge ;  besides  upwards  of  fifty- 
two  churches,  and  innumerable  other  public 
buildings. 

ARCHITECTURE  (in  Perspective.)  A 
sort  of  building,  the  members  of  which  are 
of  different  measures  and  modules,  and  dimin- 
ish in  proportion  to  their  distance,  to  make  the 
building  appear  longer  and  larger  to  the  view 
than  it  really  is. 

ARCHITRAVE.  That  part  of  a  column  or 
series  of  columns  that  is  above  or  lies  iirune- 
diately  upon  the  capital.  It  is  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  frieze,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  principal  beam  in  timber  buildings.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  reason-piece,  as  in  porti- 
coes, cloisters,  &c. ;  and  the  master-pieoe  in 
chimneys. 

ARCHIVAULT.  The  inner  contour  of  an 
arch,  or  a  frame  set  off  with  mouldings,  run- 
ning over  the  faces  of  the  arch  stones,  and 
bearing  upon  the  imposts. 

ARCHIVES.  Historical  records ;  also,  a 
place  for  depositing  them. 

ARCTIC.  A  space  on  the  earth  as  far 
round  the  North  Pole  as  the  tropics  are  distant 
from  the  equator,  23  1-2°,  within  which  the 
sun  does  not  rise  or  set  for  a  day  or  days  with- 
in the  year.  The  similar  space  round  the 
South  Pole  is  called  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

AREA.  The  site  or  space  of  ground  on 
which  any  building  is  erected. 

AREA  (in  Geometry.)  The  superficial  con- 
tents of  any  figure,  as  a  triangle,  quadrangle, 
&c. 

ARENA.  That  part  of  an  amphitheatre 
where  the  gladiators  contended,  so  called  from 
tlie  sand  with  which  it  was  strewed. 

ARGENT  (in  Heraldry.)  The  white  colour 
in  the  coats  of  arms  of  baronets,  knights,  and 
gentlemen. 

ARGO  NAVIS.  A  constellation  called  after 
the  ship  of  Jason  and  his  compjinions. 

ARGUMENT.  Whatever  is  offered  or  of- 
fers itself  to  the  mind,  so  as  to  create  belief  in 
regard  to  any  subject  or  matter  laid  down. 

ARGUMENT  (in  Astronomy.)  An  arc, 
whereby  another  arc  is  to  be  sought  bearing  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  first  arc. 

ARGUMENTUM  AD  HOMINEM  (in 
Logic.)  A  mode  of  reasoning,  in  which  ajn  ar- 
gument is  drawn  from  the  professed  principles 
or  practice  of  the  adversary. 

ARIES.  The  Ram,  a  constellation  of  fixed 
stars,  and  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  marked  (T.) 

ARISTOCRACY.  A  form  of  government 
in  which  the  power  is  vested  in  the  nobility. 

ARITHMETIC.  Tlie  art  of  numbering  or 
computing  by  certain  rules,  of  which  the  four 
first  and  simplest  are  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division.  Vulgar  Arith- 
metic is  the  computation  of  numbers  in  the  or- 
dinary concerns  of  life.     Integral  Arithmetio 
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Imown ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that,  as  Uiey 
were  not  a  commercial  nation,  they  followed 
the  simplest  forms  of  calculation :  we  must 
therefore  look  for  further  information  on  this 
subject  to  the  period  when  the  Arabs  or  Sara- 
cens introduced  into  Europe  their  mode  of  no- 
tation, which  is  not  only  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  tlie  peculiarity  of  the  characters, 
but  also  by  their  value  and  disposition.  Al- 
though this  notation  consists  of  only  nine  di- 
gits, with  the  cipher  0,  yet  by  giving  a  local 
power  to  these  figures,  namely,  that  of  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.  they  may  be 
made  to  express  numbers  to  an  indefmite  ex- 
tent. Besides,  this  mode  also  presents  many 
advantages  by  the  additional  facility  with 
which  all  arithmetiatl  operations  are  thus  per- 
formed. By  what  nation  this  improvement 
was  first  made  is  not  known.  The  Greeks, 
as  before  observed,  were  malting  advances  to- 
wards it  by  giving  a  local  value  to  certain  pe- 
riods of  four  nuaibers  eacli,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
l^ear  that  they  proceeded  any  further.  The 
Arabs  introduced  it  into  Europe  about  eight 
hundred  years  back,  whence  it  soon  circulated 
among  tlie  different  European  nations  ;  but  al- 
though the  first  use  of  this  scale  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  them,  yet  they  acknowledge  tliem- 
«elves  indebted  to  the  Indians  for  it;  and  as 
this  latter  people  were  in  many  respects  very 
ingenious,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they 
were  the  authors  of  the  invention.  The  cul- 
tivators of  aritlimetic  in  Europe  may  be  dated 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Jordanus 
of  Namur,  tlie  first  writer  on  the  siibject  that 
we  know  of,  flourished.  His  arithmetic  was 
published,  with  illustrations,  by  Joannes  Faber 
Stapulensis,  in  the  fifteen tli  century,  but  was 
less  perfect  than  the  treatises  of  Lucas  de  Bur- 
go  and  Nicholas  de  Tartaglia  in  that  and  tlie 
subsequent  centuries.  In  Prance,  the  subject 
of  arithmetic  was  handled  about  the  same  time 
by  Clavius  and  Ramus ;  in  Germany,  by 
Sturmius,  Stifelius,  and  Henischius ;  and  in 
England  by  Recorde,  Diggs,  and  Buckley. 
Aft^r  that  period  the  writers  on  aritlimetic  be- 
came too  nmiierous  to  be  particularly  specified, 
but  the  names  of  Briggs,  Emerson,  Napier, 
Maclaurin,  Hutton,  and  Bonnycastle,  are  en- 
titled to  notice,  for  having  systematized,  en- 
larged, and  in  many  particulars  simplified  the 
science. 

ARK.  The  floating  vessel  in  which  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved  from  the  flood.  It 
was  .500  feet  long,  90  broad,  and  .'SO  high. 

ARK  OP  THE  COVENANT,  or  Moses' 
Abk.  The  chest  in  which  the  stone  tables  of 
the  ten  commandments,  written  by  the  hand 
of  God,  were  laid  up. 

ARMADILLO.  A  quadruped,  a  native  of 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  with  the  snout  of 
a  pig,  the  tail  of  a  lizard,  and  the  feet  of  a 
hedgehog.  lie  is  armed  with  a  coat  of  im 
penetrable  scales,  under  which  he  retires  like  i 
tortoise.    It  burrows  in  the  earth,  where  it 
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remains  during  the  day-time ;  the  largest  are 
about  three  feet  long. 


ARMILLARY  SPHERE  (in  Astronomy.) 
An  artificial  sphere,  composed  of  a  number  of 
circles,  of  metal,  wood,  or  paper,  representing 
the  several  circles  of  the  sphere  of  the  world 
put  together  in  their  natural  order.  The  ar- 
millary  sphere  revolves  upon  an  axis  within  a 
silvered  horizon,  which  is  divided  into  degrees, 
and  moveable  every  way  upon  a  brass  sup- 
porter. In  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, there  is  an  armillary  sphere  constructed 
by  Dr.  Long,  which  is  18  feet  in  diameter,  and 
will  contain  more  than  thirty  persons  sitting 
Avithin  it,  to  view,  as  from  a  centre,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  celestial  spheres.  That  part 
of  the  sphere  which  is  not  visible  in  England 
is  cut  off;  and  tlie  whole  is  so  contrived,  that, 
by  being  turned  round,  it  exhibits  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavenly  bodies. 


ARMORY.  A  branch  of  the  science  of 
heraldry,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  armo- 
rial beairings  or  coats  of  arms,  which  serve  to 
distinguish  the  quality  of  the  bearer. 

ARMOUR.  All  such  habihments  as  serve 
to  defend  the  body  from  wounds  inflicted  by 
darts,  swords,  lances,  &c. 

ARMY.  A  body  of  soldiers  consisting  of 
horse  and  foot,  unaer  the  command  of  a  gene- 
ral and  subordinate  officers,  and  completely 
equipped  and  disciplined  for  service.  An  ar- 
my is  generally  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  corps,  each  consistmg  of  brigades,  regi- 
ments,  battalions,  and  squadrons;  when  in  tlic 
field,  it  is  fi)rmed  into  lines ;  the  first  line  is 
called  the  vanguard,  tlie  second  the  main  body, 
tlie  third  the  rearguard,  or  body  of  reserve. 
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s  of  each  line  is  occupied  by  ibe  foot, 
4he  cavalry  forms  the  right  and  kft  wing  of 
each  line,  and  somedmes  aqoadroDS  of  horae 
in  the  intervals  between  tbc  bat- 


AROMA.  A  general  name  for  all 
apices,  bot  perticalariy  myrrh ;  also,  the  odo- 
riferous principle  which  produces  the  fi-agranoe 
pecoliar  to  some  plants. 

ARRAC.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in 
India  from  the  cocoa  tree,  rice,  or  sugar.  It 
is  very  strtHig,  and  intoxicates  more  than  ram 
or  brandy. 

ARRAIGNMENT  (in  Law.)  The  bring- 
ing a  prisoner  forth,  reading  the  indictment  to 
trim,  and  patting  the  question  of  guilty  «  not 
guilty. 

ARRAY.  The  drawing  up  of  soldiers  in 
order  of  batde, 

ARREARS.  Money  unpaid  at  the  due  time, 
as  rent,  moneys  in  hand,  <&c. 

ARREST  (in  Law.)  The  apprrfiending  and 
restraining  a  man's  person  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  be  obedient  to  the  law.  This,  in  all 
cases  exee|>t  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peaoe^  most  be  done  by  the  lawful  warrant  of 
eoine  coort  of  record  or  (^cer  of  justice.  Ar- 
rest of  judgment,  is  the  staying  of  jud^moit, 

ARROW.  Amissile  weapmi,  which  is  omn- 
aooly  discharged  from  a  bow.  When  this 
weapon  b  borne  in  coats  o[  arms,  it  is  said  to 
he  barbed  and  feathered. 

ARROW-ROOT.  An  Indian  root,  of  which 
starch  is  made.     It  is  also  used  medicinally. 

ARSEINAL.  A  depository  for  military 
stores. 

ARSENIATE.  A  sort  of  salts  formed  by 
Ike  combination  of  arsenic  add  with  diffo-ent 
bases,  as  the  arseniate  (rf*  ammonia,  &c. 

ARSENIC.  A  poDderoos  mineral  body.  It 
isyeUow,  white,  and  red.  Yellow  arsenic  is 
the  native  arsenic  dug  oat  of  the  mines,  other- 
wise called  Arsenic  Ore.  White  arsenic  k 
drawn  from  the  ydlow  by  sublimating;  and  is 
reduced  to  pow<Kr  by  the  mixture  of  oxygen, 
<Mr  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  sometimes 
used  m  medicine  in  small  quantities,  bat  is 
titfaerwiseadeadfy^poisan.  Red  arsoiic  is  the 
nic  moined  by  fire^  idiea  it  is  call- 


ed realgaL 

ARSENITE  A  sort  (rf"  salts  formed  bjr  the 
oomfaination  of  arsenious  acid  with  di^erent 


ARI9S  (in  Grt^ammar.)  The  elevation  of  the 
voice^  in  distinction  fr<Hn  thesis  or  the  de|x«&- 
sion  of  the  voice.  Arsis  and  tbesk,  in  Anooit 
Music,  isap{riied  to  the  raising  and  felling  of 
the  hand  in  beating  of  time. 

ART.  The  owitrif  anoe  and  use  of  things  by 
the  help  of  thoogbt  and  experience,  and  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  rules,  so  as  to  nuike 
them  serve  the  purposes  fi^r  which  they  were 
designed.  Liberal  or  fine  arts  are  those  which 
are  noble  and  worthy  to  be  cultivatfcd  without 
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regard  to  loere,  as  painting,  poetry,  music,  <ftc. 
Mechanic  arts  are  diose  vraordB  the  hand  and 
body  are  more  ooooenBd  than  the  mind. 
Terms  of  art  are  socfa  words  ■»  are  naed  ia 
regard  to  any  paitieahtr  ar%  prnftwinn^  or 
sdence. 

ARTERY.  A  hcdlow,  fiaCakom  oonkalca. 
nal,  which  serves  to  receive  thebkiod  from  the 
ventricles  ofthehear^  and  to  ttrtiibate,  it  to  ail 
parts  of  the  body. 


ARTICHOKE  A  plant  very  like  the  this' 
tk,  with  scaly  heads  smiilar  to  the  cone  of  the 
pinetree.  At  the  bottom  of  each  scale,  as  also 
at  the  bottom  of  each  floret,  » the  wdl  known 
fleshy  edifale  substance.  The  Jerusalem  Aiti- 
ch(Aeisa  plant,  the  root  of  which  resemfaks 
a  potatoe,  baring  the  taste  of  the  artichoke. 

ARTICLE  (in  Law.)  The  clause  or  oondi- 
tkm  in  a  covenant. 

ARTICLE(in  Grammar.)  A  particle,  which 
in  most  languages  serves  to  denote  the  gender 
and  case  of  noons ;  and  in  lai^oages  which 
bavB  not  different  temri  nations  it  serves  to 
partjcolarize  the  otnect  referred  to. 

ARTICULATION  (in  Anatomy.)  "Hie 
junction  of  two  bcstes  intended  for  motion; 
There  are  two  kinds ;  the  diarthrosis,  which 
has  a  manifest  mcdon,  and  synarthrosis,  wfaidi 


has  only ! 

ARTICULATION.  The  articolate  or  dis- 
tinct utterance  of  every  letter,  syllabi^  or 
wwd,  so  as  to  make  cue  s  self  int^igiUe. 

ARTIFICERS.  Persons  empfoyed  in  the 
performance  of  mechanical  arts. 

ARTILLERY.  A  ooUective  name  denoting 
all  engines  of  war,  bat  pardcalariy  cannon, 
mortars,  and  other  large  fneoes,  for  die  dis- 
charge of  shot  and  shduL  It  is  aJso  enjoyed 
to  denote  the  science  which  teaches  all  things 
relating  to  the  artiUery,  as  the  oonstructioa  df 
all  oigines  <^  war,  the  arrangwniatf,  move- 
meoi^  and  managemeit  of  camun  and  all 
SMts  of  ordnaiioe,  used  either  in  the  field,  or 
the  cam^  or  at  sieges,  &c 

ARTILLERY,  Park  of.  A  place  set 
apart  in  a  camp  ffx*  the  artillery  and  large  fire- 
arms. 

ARTILLERY,  Train  of.  A  set  or  nun»- 
ber  of  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on  car* 
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ARTILLERY,  Flying.  Asortof artiUery, 
BO  called  from  the  celerity  with  which  it  caii 
be  nxoveA  Seats  are  contrived  for  the  men 
wlio  work  it,  and  a  sufficient  force  of  horses  ii 
applied  to  enable  them  to  proceed  at  a  gallop 
each  horse  being  rode  by  a  separate  driver 
This  kind  of  artillery  was  introduced  by  the 
French  during  the  late  war,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  other  nations. 

ARTIST.  A  proficient  in  the  fine  arts. 

ARUNDELIAN  MARBLES.  Ancient 
marbles  illustrative  of  the  history  and  my- 
thology of  the  ancients,  so  called  from  the  Earl 
of  Aruiidel,  by  whom  they  were  transported 
from  the  island  of  Paros  into  England.  They 
contain  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Athens,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inscribed  thereon  264  years 
before  Christ 

ASA-F(ETIDA.  A  gum  resin  of  a  very 
fetid  smell,  obtained  from  the  ferula  asa-foetida, 
a  perermial  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia. 
It  comes  into  this  country  in  small  grains  of 
different  colours,  hard  and  brittle. 

ASBESTOS.  A  mineral  substance,  of  whidi 
Amianthus  is  one  of  its  principal  species.  This 
consists  of  elastic  fibres,  somewhat  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  and  slightly  translucent.  The  an- 
cients manufactured  cloth  from  the  fibres  of 
the  asbestos  for  the  purpose,  as  is  said,  of 
wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  when  ex- 
posed on  the  funeral  pile ;  it  being  faicombus- 
tible  in  its  nature.  It  is  found  in  many  places 
in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

ASCARIDES.  Worms  that  infest  the  in- 
testinum  rectiun,  and  cause  a  violent  itching ; 
also  a  kind  of  worms  wliich  infest  the  intes- 
tines of  all  animals. 

ASCENSION  (in  Astronomy.)  That  de 
gi-ee  of  the  equator  reckoned  from  the  first  of 
Aries  eastward,  which  rises  with  the  sun  or  a 
star.  This  is  either  right  or  obKque,  according 
as  it  rises  in  a  right  or  an  oblique  sphere. 

ASCENSIONAL  DIFFERENCE.  The 
difierence  between  tlie  right  and  the  oblique  as- 
cension in  any  point  of  the  heavens. 

ASCENT.  The  rising  of  fluids  in  a  glass 
tube  or  any  vessel  above  the  surface  of  their 
own  level. 

ASH.  A  well  known  tree,  the  limber  of 
which  is  next  to  the  oak  in  value,  being  used 
jn  every  sort  of  handicraft 

ASHES.  The  remains  of  any  substance  that 
has  been  burned ;  and  when  rf  metals,  called 
dross,  calces,  or  oxides. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY,  The  first  day  in 
Ijent,  so  called  from  the  custom  of  fasting  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes. 

ASIATIC.  A  native  of  Asia,  which  in  ma- 
ny resiiects  is  the  most  important  quarter  of 
the  world,  containing  the  populous  empires  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Turkey,  Tartary,  and  Siberia.  It 
was  the  parent  of  civilization,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  em- 
pires; besides  being  the  locality  of  tlxe  Jewish 


histories  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  engra. 
ving  represents  the  general  costume  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia. 


ASP.  A  very  small  kind  of  serpent,  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt  and  Libya,  the  bite  of  which  ia 
deadly.  Its  poison  is  so  quick  in  its  opera- 
tions, that  it  kills  without  a  possibility  of  ap- 
plying any  remedy.  Those  that  are  bitten  by 
it  are  said  to  die  witliin  three  hours,  by  means 
of  sleep  and  lethargy,  without  any  pain; 
wherefore  Cleopatra  chose  it  as  the  easiest 
way  of  dispatching  herself 

ASPARAGUS.  A  valuable  esculent  plant, 
which  requires  three  years  at  least  to  bring  it 
to  maturity  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed, 
and  will  not  yield  vigorously  without  a  con' 
tinual  supply  of  manure. 

ASPEN-TREE.  A  kind  of  white  poplar, 
tlK  leaves  of  which  are  small,  and  a!way» 
trembling. 

ASPHALTUM,  or  Jews'  Pitch.  AsoUd, 
brittle,  ponderous  substance,  which  breaks 
with  a  polish,  and  melts  easily.  It  is  fonnd  in 
a  soft  or  liquid  state  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sezi,  a  lake  in  Juctea,  and  by  time  grows  dry 
and  hard.  The  Egyptians  used  asphaltum  in 
embalming,  which  they  called  mumia  mine* 
ralis. 

ASS.  A  well  known  useful  quadruped,  re- 
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aaarkable  for  its  patience,  hardiness,  and  long 
life.  The  milk  of  the  feniale  is  highly  esteem- 
ed for  its  li gilt  and  nutritious  quality,  and  for 
that  reason  rccoimnended  for  consumptive 
persons. 

ASSASSINATION  (in  Law.)  The  mur- 
tlering  a  person  for  hire. 

ASSAULT  (in  Law.)  The  offering  or  at- 
tempting, with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  cor- 
poral hurt  to  another,  as  by  striking  at  liim 
with  or  without  a  weapon,  as  distuigiiished 
from  a  battery,  which  is  any  injury  actually 
done  to  a  person. 

ASSAY.  A  mode  of  trying  metals,  or  sepa- 
rating them  from  all  firei'^n  bodies :  thus,  gold 
and  silver  arc  assayed  by  the  refiner,  to  obtain  j 
them  in  their  purest  sua?.  Tliis  was  fonnej-ly ' 
called  tlie  Touch,  and  those  who  had  tliej 
cheu-ge  of  assaying  were  called  Officers  of  the 
Touch.  There  are  two  kinds  of  assapng,  I 
namely,  one  before  metals  are  melted,  the 
other  after  they  are  si  ruck.  In  the  tirst  case 
ll»e  assayers  usually  take  14  or  15  grains  of 
gold,  and  half  a  dram  of  silver,  if  it  be  for 
money,  and  18  grauns  of  the  one,  and  a  dram 
of  the  other,  if  for  other  uses;  in  the  second 
case,  they  take  one  of  the  pieces  of  money  of 
each  sort.  The  Assay  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures wai,  an  examination  of  them  by  an  offi- 
cer appointed  for  that  purpose. 

ASSAYING.  The  particular  mode  of  trj-ing 
ores  or  mixed  metals  by  means  of  proper 
fluxes,  in  order  to  discover  the  proportion  of 
metal,  as  also  of  the  other  ingi-edients,  as  alum, 
sulphur,  vitriol,  and  the  like,  which  are  con- 
tained in  them.  Gold  is  obtained  pm-e  by  dis- 
solving it  in  uitro-muriatic  acid,  when  the  me- 
tal may  be  precipitated  by  dropping  in  a  dilu- 
ted solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  precipitate 
which  is  in  the  tormof  a  powder  is  pure  gold. 
Silver  is  obtained  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  ni- 
tric acid,  and  pr.<ipitating  it  with  a  diluted  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  iron. 

ASSETS  (in  Law.)  GtKxLs  and  chattels 
sufficient  for  an  heir  or  executor  to  discliarg^ 
the  debts  and  legacies  of  llie  testator  or  ances- 
tor. 

ASSIGN  (in  Law.)  One  to  whom  any 
tiling  is  assigned  or  made  over,  as  an  execu- 
tor, &c. ;  also  an  assignee  or  assign  to  a  bank- 
rupt's estate. 

ASSIMILATION  (in  Physics.)  The  pro- 
cess in  the  aniniul  ec<:>u<>iny  by  which  the  food 
is  converted  into  nourishment  for  the  body. 

ASSIZERS.  A  meeting  of  tlie  judges,  tlie 
pherifli  and  juries,  for  the  pmiwsc  of  making 
jail  ddiveries,  and  trying  causes  between  in- 
dividuals. 

ASSOCIATION  (of  Ideas.)  Two  or  several 
ideas  constantly  and  immediately  following 
each  other  ;  so  tliat  the  mention  of  the  one 
shall  almost  certainly  suffsrest  tlie  other.' 

ASSUMPSIT  (in  Law)  A  voluntary  pro- 
mise by  which  a  man  binds  hini.«^lf  to  [-ay  any 
thing  to  another,  or  to  do  any  work. 
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ASSURANCR,  or  INSURANCE.  .Vn  en- 

gageraent  by  which  a  person  bwomes  bound 
tor  a  specified  sum.  and  for  a  limited  period,  to 
indemnify  another  for  any  losses  which  his  pro- 
perty may  sustain  from  fire  or  shipwreck,  &c. 

ASTERISK.  A  sUr  (')  used  in  printing  as 
a  mark  of  reference. 

ASTERN.  Behind  a  ship. 

ASTEROIDS.  The  new  planets,  Ceres, 
Juno,  Pallas,  and  Vesta,  lately  discovered. 

ASTHMA.  A  disea.se  of  tlie  lungs,  causing 
painful,  difficult,  and  laborious  bresolung,  with 
a  hissing  cough. 

ASTRAGAL  (in  Anatomy.)  The 'ancle 
lione  ;  in  Architecture,  a  small  round  mould- 
ing serving  as  an  ornament  to  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  columns. 

ASTRAGAL  (iu  Gunnery.)  A  small  niould- 
insf  encompcissiiig  a  cannon. 

ASTROL.\BE.  An  instrument  for  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars  at  sea 

ASTROLOGY.  An  art  formerly  much 
cultivated,  but  now  exploded,  of  judging  or 
predicting  human  events  from  the  situatioa 
and  different  aspects  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies. 

ASTRONOMY.  The  science  wliich  treats 
of  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  planets,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  showing  their  magnitudes, 
order,  and  distances  from  each  other,  measur- 
ing and  marking  their  risings,  settings,  mo- 
tions, appearances,  tlie  times  and  qhantities  of 
their  eclipses,  &c.  It  comprehends  what  was 
anciently  called  tlie  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and 
is  a  mixed  mathematical  science. 

ASTRONOMY,  History  of.  Of 'all  the 
sciences  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  none  appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
so  early  as  that  of  astronomy,  which  treats  of 
the  noblest  and  most  interesting  objects  of  con- 
templation. Josephus  informs  us  that  Seth, 
the  SOB  of  Adam,  is  said  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  tliis  science,  and  that  his  posterity, 
understanding  from  a  prediction  of  Adam  that 
there  would  be  a  general  destruction  of  all 
things,  once  by  the  rage  of  fire  and  once  by  the 
violence  and  multitude  of  waters,  made  two 
pillars,  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  stone,  and 
engraved  their  inventions  on  each,  that  if  the 
pillar  of  brick  happened  to  be  overthrown  by 
the  flood,  that  of  stone  might  remain  ;  wiiiclt 
latter  pillar.  Josephus  adds,  was  to  be  seen  in 
his  day.  He  also  ascribes  to  tlie  antediluvi- 
ans a  knowledge  of  the  astronomical  cycle  of 
600  years,  but  upon  what  authority  we  are  not 
informed. 

The  account  is,  however,  not  improbabJe  ; 
for  historians  generally  agree  in  assigning 
the  origin  of  astronomy  to  the  Chaldeans  soon 
after  the  deluge,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing their  astrological  predictions,  to  which  they 
were  much  addicted,  as  also  for  that  of  advanc- 
ing the  science  of  astronomy,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  Chaldeans  were  in  fact  a  tribe  of  Bal>ylo- 
iiianc.  who   constituted  tlic  priest;*,  philosc>- 
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•phers,  astronomers,  astrologers,  and  soothsay- 
ers of  this  people,  whence  a  Chaldean  and  a 
soothsayer  became synonyraous  terms.  These 
Chaldeans  discovered  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies ;  and,  from  their  supposed  influ- 
ences on  human  afl'airs,  pretended  to  predict 
what  was  to  come.  The  planets  they  called 
their  interpreters,  ascribing  to  Saturn  the  high- 
est rank ;  the  next  in  eminence  was  Sol,  the 
sun ;  then  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter. 
By  the  motions  and  aspects  of  ejl  these  they 
foretold  storms  of  wind  ?ind  of  rain,  or  exces- 
sive droughts,  as  also  the  appearance  of  comets, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  phe- 
nomena. They  also  marked  out  thirty-six 
constellations,  twelve  of  which  they  placed  in 
the  zodiac,  assigning  to  each  a  month  in  the 
year,  and  thus  dividing  tlie  zodiac  into  twelve 
signs,  through  which  they  taught  thai  the 
several  pkmets  performed  theii"  revolutions. 
They  appear  not  to  have  had  much  idea  of  the 
immense  distance  of  some  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun,  but  accoBnted  for  the-  time  they  took 
in  performing  their  revolution*  by  the  slow- 
ness of  their  motions.  They,  however,  held 
that  tlie  moon  completed  her  course  the  soon- 
est of  anj',  not  because  of  her  extraordinary 
velocity,  but  because  her  orbit,  as  it  would  now 
be  called,  was  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  They  taught  that  she  shone 
with  alight  not  her  own,  and  that  when  eclips- 
ed she  was  immersed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
eartli.  Of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  they  appear 
to  liave  had  no  just  idea,  nor  could  they  fix  the 
time  when  they  should  happen.  Their  ideas 
of  the  earth  as  a  celestial  body  were  also  crude 
and  imperfect. 

Astronomy  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  nearly 
about  tlie  same  time  as  among  tlie  Chaldeans ; 
and,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some,  the 
honour  of  the  invention  is  due  to  them  :  but 
the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  as  these 
two  nations  were  coeval,  and  both  addicted  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  they  cultivated  astrono- 
my at  the  same  time.  Tlic  Egyptians  had  at 
a  very  early  period  their  college  of  priests,  who 
were  all  accurate  observers  of  the  stars,  and 
kept,  as  Diodorus  observes,  registers  of  their 
observations  for  an  incredible  number  of  years. 
It  is  said,  tliat  in  the  monument  of  Osyman- 
dyas  there  was  a  goklen  circle  of  365  cubits  in 
circumfeience  and  one  cubit  thick,  divided  in- 
to 365  parts,  answering  to  the  days  of  the  year, 
lie.  The  Egyptians  discovered  that  the  stars 
had  an  anniuil  motion  of  50",  9'",  45'"'  in  the 
year  ;  and  Macrobius  assei'ts  that  they  mJkle 
tlie  jilaneLs  revolve  about  the  sun  in  tlie  same 
order  as  we  do.  From  Clialdea  and  Egypt 
astronomy  patsed  into  Phoenicia,  where  it 
was  applied  by  that  trading  people  to  the  pur- 
;  of  navigation.     The  Arabians  also,  one 


of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world,  culti- 
vated astronomy  as  far  as  was  needful  to  an- 
swer the  ends  of  their  postered  life,  by  observ- 
ing the  stars,  their  position,  and  influence  on 
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the  weather.  In  travelling  tliroagh  the  desert, 
we  are  informed  that,  at  a  very- early  period, 
they  used  to  chrect  their  course  by  the  Great 
and  Little  Bear,  as  is  done  at  sea  to  this  day. 
They  also  gave  names  to  the  stars,  mostly  in 
allusion  to  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and  they 
were  so  nice  in  this  matter,  that  no  language 
aboimds  with  so  many  names  of  stars  and  as- 
terisms  as  the  Arabic. 

As  to  the  Indians  and  Chinese,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  caltivated  astronomy  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  the  Braiimins  of 
the  former  people,  being  altogetlier  devoted  to 
speculative  sciences,  made  advances  in  that  of 
astronomy  equal  to  any  of  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. M.  Bailly  informs  us,  in  his  history, 
that  he  examined  and  compared  four  different 
sets  of  astronomical  tables  of  the  Indian  phi- 
losophers, namely,  that  of  the  Siamese  explain- 
ed by  M.  Cassini  in  1689  ;  that  brought  from 
India  by  M.  le  Gentil,  of  the  Aca<iemy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  two  other  manuscript  tables,  found 
among  the  papers  o(  the  late  M.  de  Lisle ;  all 
of  which  he  found  to  aceord  witli  one  another, 
referring  to  the  meridian  of  Benares.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Indians  date  their  astronomy 
from  a  remarkaMe  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  took  place  at  the  distance  of  302 
years  before  Christ ;  and  M.  Bouilly  concludes 
that,  from  our  most  accurate  astronomical  ta- 
llies, such  a  conjunction  did  take  place.  The 
Indians  calculate  eclipses  by  the  mean  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  commencing  at  a  period 
five  thousand  years  distant ;  but,  without  giv- 
ing them  credit  for  an  antiquity  which  is  at 
variance  with  all  historical  documents,  sacred 
and  profane,  it  sulfiees  here  to  observe  that 
they  have  adopted  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
and  that  their  astronomy  agrees  with  modem 
discoveries  in  many  particulars,  as  to  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  and  an  acceleration  of  the 
motion  of  the  eq>iinoctial  points.  They  als» 
assign  inequalities  to  the  motions  of  the  planets^ 
answering  very  well  to  the  annual  parallax, 
pnd  the  equation  of  the  centre. 

The  Greeks,  without  doubt,  derived  their 
astronomical  knowledge  from  tlie  Egyptian;* 
and  PhcBnicians  by  means  of  several  of  tlieii- 
countrymen,  particularly  Thales  the  Milesiany 
who,  about  640  years  before  Christ,  travelled 
into  Egypt,  and  brought  fitrm  thence  the  chief 
principles  of  the  science.  He  was  the  firsi 
among  the  Gi-eeks  who  observed  the  stars, 
the  solstices,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  predict  an  e«dipse  of 
the  sun.  It  appears,  howc\  er,  that,  before  his 
time,  many  of  the  constellations  were  knovpn, 
for  Ave  find  mention  of  them  in  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  two  of  Iheir  earliest  writers.  After 
Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxeigo- 
ras,  but  above  all,  Pythagoras,  distinguished 
themselves  among  the  number  of  those  who 
cultivated  astronoiuy.  The  latter,  after  having 
resided  a  long  time  in  Egypt  and  other  foreign 
porta,  estabiished  a  sect  of  phil(«opherB  ia  us 
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kjrthei 


lofPythage- 


ovBGoontry, ^ ^ 

^Mi.     He  ungfat,  ancag  otber  tiuieB,  tiat 

AeHBtwas  in  the  centre  of  the  oaivcrae  and 

inaave^bfe;  that  the  entk  vis  fQ 

Jk  BhdbitaalB  were  «itiped»  to  eachodier; 

ml  Ae  laotn  reflected  the  rays  of  the  SOD,  and 

«M  infaabilBd  like  Aeearth 

wuderiog  stazs ;  tliat  the  milky  way  was  an 

aneBfabgeof  stars,  which  derived  its  white 

coJoor  frem  tihe  farigfaftaesB  of  tbeir  Egte,  be- 


sides a  auBber  of  other  particabrs,  some  of  the 


the  preaott  day.  Phi- 
kiiaa%  a  Pythagorean,  maimaned  the  doctfine 
«f  theearth^  BMlim  rookd  the  son,  4S0  years 
hefive  Christ,  aad  Hioetas,  a  Sjrracnsan, 
uaght,  a  haubed  yean  after,  the  dioraal  mo- 
tian  af  the  earth  am.  its  own  axis ;  abo  Meloa, 
the  inveolor  of  the  Metooic  cyde^  and  Eocte- 
moB,  observed  the  aw»mer  aoistaoe  432  years 
before  Christ,  besides  the  riangs  and  setting 
of  Ifarstara^  and  what  aeasons  thqr  answered 
to.    Tlte  aanw  sid^ect  was  treated  of  at  bi^ 


a  Cyienaa,  who  was  bom  in 
M.  c  mfaiiund  the  drcamfereBee  of  the 
and,  being  invited  to  the  court  of  Ptole- 
my E<rergeles  at  Afezandria,  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  rmral  fihrary,  aad  set  np  there 
the  amiUary  qiberes  which  fiOpparchos  and 
Ptalemy  aAerwards  used  so  eflectoaDy.  He 
abodeMrmined  the  distance  between  the  tro^ 
|Mcs  to  be  11-83  of  the  whole  maricfian  circle^ 
which  makes  the  ofaliqoi^  of  the  ediptic  in 
his  time  to  be  23  degrees  51  minoteB  and  ooe- 
(hird.  Arehiwyy^q^  kf  caid  to  harp  f wisiti  neted 
»  pbnetariom  to  rqiceseot  the  phencMnma  and 
motioas  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  aid  maiv^ 
others  added  to  the  stock  of  astreaomical; 
knowledge^  bntnoneaomoch  as  H^pparchos^ 
who  floorished  about  140  years  B.  c  aad  war- 
paased  ail  that  had  gone  before  him  in  the  ex- 
tent af  has  researches.  Efeshowedtfast  die  or- 
bits of  the  planets  were  eccentric,  and  that  the 
BOOB  moved  slower-in  her  apogee  than  in  her. 
per^ee.  &  coBstmcted  tables  of  the  motions 
aftheBonaDdmaon;  collected  aceoniitsofedip- 
tes  thft  had  been  computed  ty  the  Chddkans 
aadEgyptians;  andcaknlated sadi  as  would 
kappen  for  six  hundred  years 
CMBCting  the  errors  ot  Era 

of  (he  earths  drcnnderenoe^  and 
J  the  sun's  djataniy  more  aecnraldy. 
however,  most  detinvaished  fay  lus 
of  the  fixed  stara  to  the  anmber  of  a 
'■  tweuty-two^  with  1 
bs,  and  a|»arent 
Theae^  and  most  other  of  fab  ob 
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his  Alm^eat,  wycfa  contains  a  complete  in- 
tern of  astronomy  dhnwB  from  theofaservatianB 
ofJk  preeeAng  astronsmers  in  union  widi  Urn 
own.  He  maintainrd  the  genaaly  received 
opimonof  tfaesnn^  motion,  which  continiiBd 
to  be  nmversally  held  mtfl  the  time  of  Coper- 
nicos.  The  woric  of  Plokmy  being  presenr- 
ed  from  the  giiefuus  eonfla^atioa  tnai  ooo- 
sained  the  AlexandriaK  ^ary  dorii^  the 
ravages  of  the  Saracens,  was  translated  ootof 


an^esol 
te  Greek 


into  the  Andac^  A.  ix  827;  aiM^  by 


lyAl 
^id  I 
hdpof 


by  the 


many  aocvrate 

stramoits,  wfaidi  he 
He  determined  theoUiquky  of  the 
ediptic  ia  hb  time  to  be  33  degrees  35  min- 
otes.  Among  the  Arabian  authon  of  thb 
period  was  Alfiagan,  who  wrote  hb  Bements 
of  Astronamy,  and  Albelegnins,  who  lloariA- 
ed  abont  880.  Thb  latter  compared  hb  own 
ervations  wah  diose  of  Ptoleo^,  mud  earn- 
p^ed  the  mstianflr  the  son^  ^xigee  fixxn 
Plolenty's  time  to  hb  own.  He  abo  conqias- 
ed  bdbles  far  die  meri&a  of  Araribia,  iriuch 

Si  esteemed  fay  hb  countrymen.     Af- 

:2b  Tounis,  aatronoBer  to  the  ca- 
liph of  Egypt,  observed  some  edipses,  by 
means  of  winch  the  quantity  of  the  moon's 
ice  that  time  has  been  ( 


Bemd  by  hb  illustrious  sneoeaaor  Ptolemy. 
ProB  the  time  of  IC|^MsdiiM  to  that  d 


..an  interv^of 
tivies,  few  or  BO  ad^ 
tronoroy.  Claadias  Ptolemy,  who  was  bora 
at  Pdusium  in  Egypt,  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  ana,  b  wcQ  known  w  the  au- 
thor of  a  great  wvfc  on  astronomj,  eotitkd 


aoeelendiflB 

ed;  aboArEechel,  a  moor  of  Spain,  obaerred 
the  oUiqnity  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  Alhayn  hb 
wrote  OD  the  twilight,  the 
height  of  the  clouds,  and  the  pfaoianiena  of 
the  horiaontd  hmmol  He  likewise  first  em- 
ployed the  optical  science  in  astronomical  ob- 
servations, and  diowed  the  impertanee  of  the 
theory  of  refraction  in  astrooamj. 

In  the  tlurteenth  century,  astronomy,  as 
well  as  other  arts  md  sciences,  began  to  re. 
rire  in  Emv^  particol»-Iy  under  the  anqa- 
of  the  emperor  Prederkk  IL ;  wfao^  be- 
_  decayed  unirositieB, 

a  new  one^  and  in  1230  caused  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Almagest  of  Ptole- 
imr,  to  be  translaled  into  Idi^  Two  years 
aner  this,  John  de  Saoro  Bosoa^  or  Joan  of 
Hah&c,  publidied  hb  work  De  Sphaera,  a 
wannetimom  of  astronomy  drawn  from  the 
works  of  Ptolony,  Alfir^an,  Albet^gBins,  and 
others.  Thb  was  hehl  in  hi^  esthnatkn  Sir 
sonie  centuries,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
commwrtary  from  the  pen  of  davius  and 
other  learned  men.  Ia  1240,  Alphansus  king 
•f  Castile^  a  great  astronomer  himself^  and  an 
r  (^astronomersycorrected  with  their 
the  tobies  of  Ptdemy,  which,  from 
hiin,werecaIledtheAljAanaiBetat)kB.  Abont 
the  same  time  Roger  Bacon  published  hb 
tracts  on  astronomy,  and  shortly  after  Vitefiia^ 
Polander,  in  hb  treatise  on  optics,  showed, 
in'aocordancc  with  Alhazen,  the  use  of  refine- 
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tion  ill  astronomy.  Nearly  two  centuries 
elapsed  from  tliis  period  before  any  fartlier 
jirogress  was  made  in  the  science,  when  Pur- 
hach  composed  new  tables  of  sines  for  every 
ten  minutes,  constructed  spheres  and  globes, 
wrote  cornmontaiies  on  Ptolemy's  Almagest, 
corrected  the  tables  of  the  planets  and  the  Al- 
phonsine  tables,  determined  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  at  23  degrees  33  minutes  and  a 
half,  and  begun,  at  his  death,  a  new  series  of 
tables  for  computing  eclipses.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Muller,  commonly  called  Re- 
giomont-anus,  Bernard  Walthcr,  John  Wer- 
ner, and  others.  John  Werner  showed  that 
the  motion  of  the  fixed  stare,  since  called  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  was  about  1  de- 
gree 10  minutes,  in  a  hundred  years.  The 
celebrated  Coj)ernicus  came  next  in  order, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  vmiverse,  and 
reviving  that  of  Pythagoras.  After  making  a 
series  of  observations,  and  forming  new  tables, 
lie  completefl  in  1 530  his  work,  first  published 
under  the  title  of  De  Revolutionibus  Coelcsti- 
um  Orbium,  and  afterwards  under  that  of 
Astronomia  Instaurata,  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  system  since  known  by  the  name  of  the 
solar  system,  in  which  all  the  planets  are  con- 
sidered as  revolving  romid  the  sun  as  their 
immoveable  centre. 

The  science  of  astronomy  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  receive  regular  accessions  and  im- 
Kovements  by  a  series  of  writers,  as  Schoner, 
onniu.s,  Appian,  Gemma,  Prisius,  Byrgius, 
&c.  Besides,  William  IV.,  landgrave  of 
llesse  Cassel,  applying  himself  to  the  study, 
formed,  by  the  help  of  the  test  instrmnents 
then  to  be  procured,  a  catalogue  of  four  hun- 
dred stars,  with  their  latitud<:s  and  longitudes, 
adapted  to  the  teginning  of  the  year  1593. 
About  this  time  the  Copernican  system  found 
a  strenuous  though  unsuccessful  opponent  in 
Tycho  Brahe,  a  Danish  nobleman,  who  to 
obviate  the  objections  against  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  advanced  an  hypothesis  of  his  own, 
which  added  less  to  his  reputation,  than  the 
accurate  observations  which  he  made,  by  the 
liclp  of  improved  instruments,  in  a  new  obser- 
vatory built  for  him  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Denmark.  His  friend  Kepler,  who  enjoyed 
the  title  of  mathematician  to  the  emperor,  fin- 
ished his  tables  after  his  death,  and  published 
them  under  the  title  of  Rhodolphine  tables. 
This  latter  astronomer  discovered  that  all  the 
iplanets  revolve  round  tlie  sun,  not  in  circular 
but  in  elliptical  orbits  ;  that  their  motions  are 
not  equable,  but  quicker  and  slower  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  sun  or  ftuther  from  him  ;  liesides 
a  numter  of  other  observations  on  the  motions 
and  distances  of  the  planets.  He  also  conclu- 
ded, from  his  observations  on  the  comets,  that 
they  are  freely  carried  about  among  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  in  paths  that  are  nearly  rectili- 
near. To  the  astronomers  of  this  age  uiay  be 
ftdiled  Bayer,  who,  in  his  Uranometria,  has 
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given  a  reprocenlation  of  all  the  constellationsj 
with  the  stars  marked  on  them,  and  accompa- 
nied with  tiie  Greek  letters  for  the  conveni' 
ence  of  reference. 

The  seventeenth  century  added  many  great 
namas  to  the  list  of  astronomers,  as  Galileo, 
Huygens,  Cassini,  Hevelius,  Newton,  and 
Flamstead,  &c.  As  the  Copernican  system 
had  met  with  an  opponent  in  one  that  ranked 
high  in  the  science,  it  found  a  defender  in  Gali- 
leo, an  Italian  nobleman,  who  in  his  Dialogi, 
in  1632,  drew  a  comparison  tetween  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  system,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter,  for  which  he  in- 
curred the  censures  of  the  church,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sun's  immobility  was  looked  upon 
as  directly  opposed  to  the  express  language  of 
Scripture.  Although  Galileo  professed  to  re- 
cant in  order  to  obtain  his  literation  from 
prison,  yet  the  system  daily  gained  ground,  and 
became  at  length  established.  Galileo  besides 
made  many  accurate  observations  in  astrono- 
my, and  was  one  of  the  first  who,  by  improv- 
ing the  new  invention  of  the  telescope,  was 
enabled  to  employ  them  in  advancing  his  fa- 
vourite science.  By  this  means  he  is  said  to 
have  discovered  inequalities  in  the  moon's 
surface,  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  the  ring  of 
Saturn  ;  so  likewise  spots  in  the  surface  of 
tlie  sun,  by  which  he  found  out  the  revolution 
of  that  luminary  on  its  own  axis.  He  also  as- 
certained what  Pythagoras  had  conjectured, 
that  the  milky  way  and  the  nebula;  consisted 
of  innumerable  small  stars.  Harriot  made 
similar  discoveries  in  England  at  the  same 
time,  if  not  earlier.  Hevelius,  by  means  of 
his  observations,  formed  a  catalogue  of  fixed' 
stars  much  more  complete  than  that  of  Tycho's. 
Huygens  and  Cassini  discovered  the  satellites 
of  Saturn,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonstra- 
ted, from  physical  considerations,  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  motions  of  the  hea%'enly 
bodies,  and  set  bounds  to  the  planetary  orbs, 
determining  their  excursions  from  the  sun, 
and  their  nearest  approaches  to  him  ;  he  also- 
explained  the  principle  which  occasioned  that 
constant  and  i-egular  proportion,  observed  ooth 
by  the  primary  and  secondary  planets  in  their 
revolutions  round  their  central  bodies,  and 
their  distances  compared  with  their  periods. 
His  tlieory  of  the  moon,  grounded  on  the  laws 
of  gravity  and  mechanics,  has  also  been  found 
to  account  for  all  her  irregularities.  Mr. 
Plamstead  filled  theofficeof  Astronomer  Royal 
at  Greenwich  from  1675  until  his  death  in 
1729,  during  which  time  he  was  constantiy 
employed  in  making  observations  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens.  As  the  result  of  his 
labours,  he  published  a  catalogue  of  three  thou- 
sand stars,  with  their  places  to  the  year  1689  ; 
also  new  solar  tables,  and  a  theory  of  the  moon 
according  to  Horrox.  On  his  tables  was  con- 
structed Newton's  theory  of  the  moon,  as  also 
the  tables  of  Dr.  Halley,  who  succeeded  him  in 
his  office  in  1729.     Besides  composing  tabka 
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rf  die  son,  moon,  and  planets,  Dr.  HaDey  ad- 
ded to  the  list  of  astronomicd  discoveries,  be- 
ing the  first  who  discovered  the  aeoclcration  of 
the  moon's  mean  motioiL  He  also  contrived  a 
method  for  finding  her  parallax  by  three  ob- 
served pl?!''^  fvf  a  solar  eclipse,  and  showed 
the  iL-  "be  madeof  the  approadnng 

trans  n  1761,  in  determining  the 

diatai:  '  from  the  earth,  and  recom- 

mended liie  mcihod  of  determining  the  longi- 
tude by  the  moon's  distance  fi-om  the  sun  and 
certain  fixed  stars,  which  was  afioTvards  suc- 
oesBfolly  adopted  by  Dr.  Maabdyne,  Astnmo- 
mer  Royal 

It  was  aboat  this  period  that  the  qu«tion 
respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  decided,  and  in  favour 
of  Newton's  theory.  '  M.  Cassini  concluded, 
frcHn  the  measurement  of  M.  Picard.  that  it 
was  an  oUongspheroid,  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
(ram  a  consideratioo  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  and 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  IukI  detoinin- 
ed  its  figure  to  be  that  <rf"  an  oblate  spheroid 
flattened  "at  the  pc^es,  and  protuberant  at  the 
eqtuitor.  To  determine  this  p<Hnt  Louis  XV. 
ordered  two  (fegrees  of  the  meridian  to  be 
meaMved,  one  tinder  or  near  the  equatcM",  the 
odter  as  near  as  possible  to  the  poles ;  the  ex- 
pedit»»  to  the  north  being  intruded  to  Messrs. 
MsofMTtnis  and  Clairaut,  that  to  the  south  to 
Messrs.  Condamioe,  Bouguer,  and  Don  Ulloa. 
Among  the  many  obeervations  made  by  tlK»se 
who  went  on  this  eipeditifMi,  it  was  found  by 
those  who  wait  to  the  sooth  that  the  attraction 
of  the  mountain  of  Peru  had  a  saosiUe  effect 
on  the  plumb  lines  of  dieir  large  instruments, 
which  is  supposed  to  afibrd  an  experimental 
proof  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravitalkn. 
A  similar  observation  has  since  berai  made  by 
Dr.  Maskelyne  on  the  mountain  Sdidiallien 
ki  Scotland. 
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The  e^hteenth  century  was  marked  by  the 
iBawveries  of  Dr.  Bradley,  ti^  soeoeasor  to 
Dr.  HaBey  as  Astronomy-  Ro3^  and  Dr. 
B^rscfad,  who  also  filled  the  same  post  so 
hoooaraMy  to  himself.  Dr.  Braxiley  discover- 
ed the  j^berration  of  light,  and  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis,  besi<fes  having  formed  new 
and  aocurate  taUes  of  the  motions  of  Jupitm^s 
eaAdQites,  aiKl  the  most  correct  taUe  of  refirac- 
tiansjfaat  is  extant :  also  with  a  large  transit  in- 
strament,  and  a  new  mural  quadrant  of  eight 
feet  radiu<;,  he  made  otservations  for  determin- 
ing the  places  of  all  the  stars  in  the  Britishcata- 
logue,  and  likewise  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
places  of  the  moon.  Dr.  Herschd,  by  aliment- 
ing the  powCTsofthetdtescope  beyond  any  thing 
existing  b^ore^  or  evoi  thooglil:  of^  succeeded 
in  discovering  a  new  fdanet,  which  he  named 
ihe  GSeorgium  Sidos ;  he  also  discovo-ed  two 
additional  salelbes  to  Satnm,  besides  those  of 
his  own  planet  Among  those  who  cultivated 
the  to^er  branches  of  the  scioice,  and  dis- 
tnguished  themaelveB  by  their  researches,  Dr. 
M^fcelyne,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Herscbd, 


ranks  the  foremost,  having  been  the  origina- 
tor of  the  Nautical  Almamwk,  and  brought 
into  use  the  lunar  m^hod  of  determining  ite 
kngitode,  &c.  besides  making  the  requisite 
tabks.  The  theoretical  part  of  the  science 
was  inddited  to  Clairaut,  Ekikr,  Simpson,  de 
la  CaiUe,  Keil,  Grregoty,  Leadbetler,  for  many 
correct  observations  and  doiadations.  Tne 
practical  part  acquired  a  Eystematic  form  and 
many  improvements  from  the  pens  of  LaiaiKk, 
Pergieaon,  Emerscni,  Bonnycasde,  Vince,  <tc. 
The  historian  of  the  sci^ce  are  Weilder,  in 
his  History  of  AstrcMKMn  y ;  Baillie,  in  his 
HistM-y  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Astrcmcsny ; 
Montucda,  in  his  EQsloire  des  Math6matiques ; 
and  Lalande,  in  the  test  voliune  of  his  As- 
tronomy. 

The  ninefefjith  century  was  oommenoed 
with  the  discovery  of  several  new  planets, 
naimdy,  one  in  1801  by  M.  Piazza  of  Palomo, 
named  Ceres,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  an- 
other, named  Pallas,  discovwed  March  28, 
1802,  by  Dr.  Olbo-s,  of  Bremen;  a  third, 
named  Jimo,  by  Mr.  Harding,  at  the  observa- 
torv  at  Lilientbial,  near  Bremen,  Sept  1, 18Q4 ; 
and  a  fourth,  named  Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers, 
March  29,  1S07.  These  three  'last  have  also 
been  observed  to  revolve  b^weeu  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

ASYMPTOTE  (in  Conic  Sections.)  Aline 
which  approaches  nearer  to  another  continual- 
ly, and  never  meets  it.  It  is  pn^wly  applied 
to  strai<rht  W^^v  approaching  a  curve. 

AS'*!  *  ""  ^X.  A  figure  in  grammar, 
whc :.  are  omitted  in  a  sentence. 

Ai  i  ENT  (in  Heraldry ;  vu%ar- 

ly  called  HATCiiiiENT.)  The  arms  o£  any 
&mil3^,  with  the  cH'naments  appendant  thereto^ 
painted  (»  canvass,  and  &xei  to  the  dwdling 
house  of  a  po-soa  deceased,  to  denote  his 
death. 

ATE  A  terminadcH}  of  chymical  words. 
See  CHYMisraY. 

A  TEMPO  (in  Music)  Italian  for  'in 
time,'  onployed  when  the  regular  measure 
has  been  interrupted. 

ATHANASIAN  CREEH).  A  formula  of 
foith  ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius,  which  has 
been  wk^tted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
Eki^^Iand. 

ATHEIST.  One  who  denies  the  existence  of 
God  or  a  providence. 

ATHWART.  A  sea  term,  signifjring  across 
the  line  rfa  ship's  course. 

ATLAS  (in  Gieogra[Jiy.)  A  coUecticai  o€ 
maps;  also  the  name  of  a  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains in  Africa,  extending  from  the  coast  of 
the  Adantic  to  the  border  of  Eigypt 

ATL^  (in  Mythology.)  One  of  the  Ti- 
tans, who  is  fiiMed  to  have  borne  heaven  oo 
his  shoulders,  and  afterwards  to  have  been 
metamorphosed  into  the  mountain  in  Africa 
which  bears  his  name.  The  origin  of  this 
fable  is  ascribed  to  Atlas,  a  kin^^of  Africa, 
wlio  is  supposed  to  have  been  addicted  to  tfa» 
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st\wly  of  aptronomy.     He  is  freqiienlly  repre- 
sented bearingr  a  "lobe  on  liis  slioulders. 


ATLAS  (in  Commerce.)  A  satin  manu- 
fectured  in  the  East  Indies. 

ATMOSPHERE.  That  region  of  the  air 
■next  to  the  earth,  which  receives  the  vaponrs 
and  exhalations,  and  is  terminated  by  the  re- 
fraction of  the  sun's  light ;  sometimes  it  signi- 
fies the  whole  ambient  air. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  globe  of  lead  ofsLxty  miles  in  diame- 
ter. Admitting  therefore  the  surface  of  a 
man's  body  to  be  about  15  square  feet,  and  the 
pressure  about  15  lb.  on  a  square  inch,  it  is 
computed  that  a  man  must  sustain  3'2,400  lb., 
or  nearly  14  tons  and  a  half  weight;  but  the 
difference  in  the  weight  sustained  in  ditferent 
tstates  of  the  atmosphere  may  lie  as  much  us  a 
ton  and  a  half  The  density  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  ;  for  it  decreases 
in  proportion  to  the  height,  and,  as  is  suppos- 
^-d,  in  this  proportion :  that  the  density  decreas- 
t«  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  heights 
increase;  whence  the  c<jmparativc  density  of 
the  air  at  the  several  corresponding  heights 
has  been  calculated  as  follows  : 


It  in  Miles. 
0 

No.  of  times  rarer 
1 

3  and  a  half    .  . 
7 

....        2 
....         4 

14     

....       16 

21     

.  .             64 

28 

....     256 

35    . 

....   1024 

and  pursuing  this  calculation,  it  has  bean  com- 
puted that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  we  breathe 
would  be  so  much  rarefied  at  the  height  of  500 
miles,  that  it  would  fill  a  sphere  equal  in  di- 
ameter to  die  orbit  of  Saturn.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  likewise  diminishes  as 
the  distance  from  the  earth  increases,  though, 
«s  it  should  seem,  in  a  lom  ratio.    M.  de  Saus- 
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sure  found  that,  by  ascending  from  Geneva  to 
Chamouni,  a  height  of  347  toises,  Reamner's 
thermometer  fell  4  degrees  2  minutes,  and 
that  on  ascending  from  thence  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Blanc,  1941  toises,  it  fdl  20  degrees 
7  minutes. 

ATMOSPHERE  (in  Electricity.)  That 
sphere  which  surrounds  the  surface  of  electri- 
fied bodies,  and  is  formed  by  the  effluvia  issu- 
ing  from  them. 

ATMOSPHERIC  STONES.  The  same 
as  Aerolites,  which  see. 

ATMOSPHERIC  TIDES.  Certain  peri- 
odical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  similar  to 
those  of  the  ocean,  and  produced  from  nearly 
the  same  causes ;  of  this  description  are  the 
equinoctial  winds. 

ATOM.  A  part  or  particle  of  matter,  so 
small  as  not  to  admit  of  farther  subdivision. 
The  Epicureans  professed  to  Eiccount  for  the 
origin  and  formation  of  all  things,  by  suppos- 
ing that  these  atoms  were  endued  with  gravity 
and  motion,  and  thus  came  together  into  the 
different  organized  bodies  we  now  see.  This 
was  called  the  atomical  philosophy,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  sceptics  and  infidels  of 
those  times. 

ATOMIC  THEORY.  A  species  of  phi- 
losophy recently  introduced  into  chymistry, 
and  grounded  on  the  axiom  that  'chymical 
imion  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  atoms 
of  bodies  with  each  other ;'  so  diat  when  two 
bodies  chymically  unite  and  form  a  third  body, 
the  two  substances  united  are  dispersed  every 
where  through  the  new  compound.  Thus,  for 
instance,  saltpetre  is  a  compound  of  nitric  acid 
and  potash ;  and  if  we  examine  even  so  small 
a  portion  of  this  salt  as  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
grain,  it  will  be  found  to  be  compounded  of 
these  two  substances,  nitric  acid  and  potash ; 
and  if  any  part  of  it  wanted  these  constituents, 
it  could  not  be  saltpetre. 

ATROPA,  or  Deadly  Nightshade. 
Children  are  often  killed  by  eating  its  berries, 
which  are  of  a  fine  black  colour,  and  about  die 
size  of  a  small  cherry.  The  root  is  perennial, 
with  stalks  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  bell-shaped,  dusky  on  die  outside,  and 
purplish  vrithin.  The  fruit  has  a  nauseous, 
sweet  taste. 

ATROPHY.  A  disease,  a  kind  of  consump 
tion,  where  die  body  is  not  nourished  by  food 
but  decays  and  wfistes  away  insensibly. 

ATROPOS.  One  of  die  diree  destinies, 
who,  as  the  poets  feign,  cuts  the  thread  of  life 

ATTACHMENT.  The  taking  of  goods,  oi 
body  and  goods,  under  l^al  process. 

ATTAINDER.  The  name  of  a  law,  by 
which  the  estate  and  life  of  a  tiaitor  ai-e  for  ■ 
feited. 

ATTIC  (in  Architecture.)  A  sort  of  build- 
ing, in  which  diere  is  no  roof  or  covering  to 
be  seen,  as  was  usual  in  die  houses  of  die 
Athenians.  The  atdc,  or  attic  story,  is  the  up- 
per story  of  a  house. 
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ATTITUDE  (in  Painting.)  The  gesture  of 
a  figure,  serving  to  express  the  action  and  sen- 
timents of  the  person  reiwesenled. 

ATTORNEY.  One  who  is  appointed  by 
another  to  do  a  thing  in  his  absence.  A  pub- 
lic attorney  is  one  who  acts  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  is  a  lawyer  by  proferaion :  a  private 
attorney  acts  npon  particular  occasions,  and  is 
authorized  by  a  letter  of  attorney,  whicJi  gives 
one  full  power  to  act  for  another. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  A  law  officer, 
appointed  to  manage  all  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, either  in  criminzd  prosecutions  or  other- 
wise. 

ATTRACTION.  In  a  general  sense,  tlie 
power  or  principle  by  which  bodies  mutually 
tend  toward.^  each  other,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  attracted,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  tliis  attraction 
takes  place ;  whence  attraction  is  distinguish- 
ed into  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion,  Attraction 
of  Gravitatifwi,  Attraction  of  Electricity,  At- 
traction of  Ma^etism,  and  Chymical  Attrac- 
tion. 

The  Attraction  op  Cohesion  is  that 
by  which  the  minate  particles  of  bodies  are 
Iield  together. 

Attraction  op  Gravitation  is  the 
principle  by  which  bodies  at  a  distance  tend 
to  each  other;  on  thfe  principle  it  is  that  two 
leaden  balls,  having  each  a  smooth  surface,  if 
compressed  strongly  together,  will  cohere  al- 
most as  strongly  as  if  united  by  fiision  ;  and 
even  two  plates  of  glass,  if  the  surfaces  are 
dry  and  even,  will  cohere  so  as  to  require  a 
certain  force  to  separate  them ;  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  universal  principle  in  nature. 
By  gravitation,  a  stone  and  all  heavy  bodies, 
if  let  fall  from  a  height,  are  supposed  to  drop 
to  the  earth.  All  celestial  bodies  are  supposed 
to  have  not  only  an  attraction  or  gravitation 
towards  their  proper  centres,  but  that  they  mu- 
tually attract  each  other  within  their  sphere. 
The  planets  tend  towards  the  sun  and  towards 
each  other,  as  the  sun  does  towards  them. 
The  sateUites  of  Jupiter  tend  towards  Jupiter, 
as  Jupiter  does  towards  his  satellites ;  and  the 
same  with  the  satellites  of  Saturn  and  of  Ura- 
nus. Tlie  earth  and  moon  tend  likewise  re- 
ciprocally towards  each.  By  this  same  prin- 
ciple of  gravity  heavenly  bodies  are  kept  in 
their  orbits,  and  terrestrial  bodies  tend,  as  is 
supposed,  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Prom  this  attraction  all  the  motion,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  changes  in  the  universe,  are 
supposed  to  arise,  th6  rains  fall,  rivers  glide, 
oceans  swell,  projectiles  are  directed,  amd  the 
air  presses  upon  different  bodies. 

Attraction  of  Magnetism  is  the  par- 
ticular tendency  of  certain  bodies  to  each  other, 
as  that  of  the  magnet,  which  attracts  iron  to  it- 
seli*  This  is  only  a  sort  of  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, acting  on  particular  substances. 

Attraction  op  Electricity  is  the 
principle  by  whidi  bodies,  v-bea  excited  by 
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friction,  toid  towards  each  other.  This  spe*  ■ 
ciea  of  attraction  agrees  with  that  of  gravita- 
tion in  the  property  of  acting  upc«  bodies  at  a 
distance ;  hat  it  differs  from  it  ineismuch  as 
these  bodies  require  to  be  in  a  paolicular  state 
in  order  to  be  acted  uptHL 

Chymical  Attraction  is  that  disposi- 
tion which  some  bodies  in  solution  indicate  to 
unite  with  some  substances  in  preference  to 
others.  This  is  otherwise  called  affinity,  ana 
is  considered  as  a  sort  <rf"  attraction  of  cohesion, 
acting  in  an  unresisting  medium,  as  it  applies 
jjeculiarly  to  such  bodies  as,  in  solution,  indi- 
cate a  disposition  to  unite  with  some  substzmces 
in  preference  to  others. 

ATTRIBUTES.  Those  properties  or  per- 
fections which  are  attributed  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing only,  as  his  self-existence,  immutability, 
eternity,  &c. 

A'rrRlBUTES  (in  Ix^)  The  predicates 
of  any  subject,  or  that  which  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  a  thing,  as  '  man  is  an  animal,' 
'  man  is  not  a  brute.' 

ATTRIBUTES  (in  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture.) Symbols  added  to  certain  figures,  to  de- 
note their  office  or  character,  as  the  eagle 
added  to  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  to  denote  hia 
power;  a  club  to  Hercides,to  denote  Lis  prow- 
ess, die. 

AVALANCHES.  A  name  given  in  Savoy 
and  Switzerland  to  the  masses  of  snow  which 
break  off  from  the  mountains  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  and  sometimes  overwhelm  whole  vil- 
lages. 

AVAST.  A  term  of  command  iU  sea,  signi- 
fying hold,  stop,  stay. 

AUCTION.  A  public  sale  of  goods  by  per- 
sons called  auctioneers,  wlio  are  licensed  to 
dispose  of  goods  to  the  highest  bidder  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  called  the  conditions  of  sale. 
A  mock  auction  is  that  which  is  condiKted  by 
unlicensed  persons  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

AUDIENCEi.  The  ceremony  of  admitting 
ambassadors  and  public  ministers  to  a  hearing 
at  court. 

AUDIT.  A  r^ular  examination  of  accounts 
by  persons  duly  appointed. 

AUDITOR  An  officer  of  any  public  body, 
appointed  annually  to  examine  accounts. 

AVE-MARI  A.  A  prayer  used  by  the'Romi^ 
church,  whicl)was  so  called,  becaiBe  it  consists 
of  the  firstt  words  addressed  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel in  his  salutation  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

AVENUE.  A  walk  planted  on  each  side 
with  trees  before  a  house,  or  as  a  passage  to 
any  place. 

^^AGE  (in  Commerce.)  The  damage 
v^^Hi  vessel,  with  the  goods  or  loading,  sus 
taflHwn  the  time  of  its  departure  to  its  re- 
tura^lso  the  charges  or  contribution  towards 
defiraying  such  damages,  and  the  quota  or  pro- 
portion which  each  merchant  or  proprietor  is 
adjudged,  upon  a  reasonable  estimate,  to  coo- 
tribute  to  a  common  average. 

AVE^.  Bird^ ;  the  second  class  of  animaLi 
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in  the  LinncEan  S3'slcm.  This  class  of  animals 
is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  several  pe- 
%  culiarities  in  their  form,  having  feathers  for 
their  covering,  two  feet,  and  two  wings  formed 
for  flight.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  the 
mandible  protracted  and  naked,  but  are  witli- 
out  external  ears,  lips,  teeth,  scrotiun,  womb, 
urinary  vessel,  or  bladder,  epiglotis,  corpus 
ceillosum,  or  its  fornix  and  diaphragm.  They 
produce  their  young  by  eggs,  and  their  nests 
are  curious  and  beautifal.  They  are  divided 
in  the  Linneean  system  into  six  orders: 
namely,  Accipitres,  or  the  falcon  and  eagle 
kind ;  Picse,  the  pies ;  Anseres,  the  goose  and 
duck  kind ;  Grallae,  the  crane  kind ;  Gallinze, 
the  poultry  or  domestic  fowl;  and  Passeres, 
the  sparrow  and  finch  kind,  with  all  tlic  small- 
er birds. 


AUGER.  A  wimble,  or  carpenter's  tool  for 
boring  holes. 

AUGMENT  (in  Grammar.)  A  letter  or  syl- 
lable added  or  changed  in  Greek  verbs. 

AUGMENTATION  (in  Heraldry.)  A  par- 
ticular mark  of  honour  borne  in  an  escutcheon, 
as  the  hand  in  tliearms  of  baronets. 

AUGURY.  The  practice  of  divining  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  or  from  inspecting  their  entrails. 
The  auguis  were  a  principal  order  of  priests 
among  the  Romans. 

AUGUST.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year, 
called  after  the  emjieror  Augustus  Caesar,  who 
entered  his  second  consulship  in  that  month, 
after  the  Actian  victory.  It  was  previously 
called  Sexatilis. 

AUGUSTAN  CONFESSION.  A  confes- 
sion or  declaration  of  Christian  faith  made  by 
the  Protestants  at  Augusta  or  Augsburg,  in 
Germany,  A.  D.  1550. 

AUGUSTINES,  or  Austin  Priab.s.  A 
religious  order,  so  called  from  St.  Augustin, 
their  founder.  They  were  very  numerous  in 
England  before  the  Reformation. 

AVIARY.  A  place  set  apart  for  feedi 
propagating  birds. 

AVOIRDUPOIS.    A  sort  of  wei 
in  England  and  America,  of  which 
consists  of  IG  ounces.     The  projwrtion  of  a 
pound  avoirdupois  to  a  pound  troy  is  as  17 
to  14. 

AVOSET.  A  bird  of  tlie  size  of  the  lap- 
wing, with  very  long  legs,  and  tlic  feathere 


bediiK^id 
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variegated  with  black  and  white  ;  tiie  bill  is 
long,  flexible,  and  bent  upwards  towards  the 
tip.    It  is  found  in  Europe  and  America. 


AUK.  A  bird,  otherwise  called  Penguin  of 
Razorbill,  an  inliabitant  of  the  arctic  or  north- 
ern seas.  . 


AURELIA.  That  intermediate  state  in 
which  many  insects  remain  for  some  time,  be- 
tween the  caterpillar  form  and  the  period  in 
which  they  are  furnished  witli  wings,  anten- 
naj,  and  other  organs  appertaining  to  the  per- 
fect insect 

AURICLE.  That  part  of  the  ear  which  is 
prominent  from  the  head.  The  auricles  of  the 
heart  are  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
which  are  distinguished  into  right  and  left,  the 
former  of  which  is  placed  in  the  anterior,  the 
latter  in  tlie  hinder  part.  These  are  muscular 
bags,  which  move  regularly  with  the  heart, 
but  in  an  inverted  order. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION.  A  mode 
of  confession  among  Roman  Catholics,  by 
whispering  in  the  cars  of  their  fathers,  confes- 
sors, or  priests. 

AURORA  BOREALIS,  i.  c.  the  North- 
ERN  Twilight.  We  often  see  in  the  north, 
near  the  horizon,  usually  a  short  time  al^er 
I  sunset,  a  dark  segment  of  a  circle,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  arch  of  white  or  fiery  light ;  and 
tliis  arch  is  often  separated  into  several  con- 
centric arches,  leaving  the  dark  segment  visi- 
ble between  tliem.  From  these  arches,  and 
from  Uie  dark  segment  itself,  in  high  latitudes, 
columns  of  light,  of  the  most  variegated  and 
beautiful  colours,  shoot  \ip  towards  the  zenit  li ; 
and  sometimes  masses,  like  sUcaves  of  light, 
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4k»  auttered  io  all  daeetaams.  Theappeao-- 
«lM9eisdKaspiaidid;  «d  ks  iaereaai^  txan- 
tys  ^uwwmced  by  a  seoond  ^iBaiaCiiiD  of  die 
nwMserfight  A  kini  of  fiery  eonnet  is 
•Aerwai^  fermed  aboot  tie  anidi,  by  tiie 
oeeli^  afiA  the  eoioaweri^ltf,  rasenUlBg 
tkekmbafaiai.  AttlwnHaae 
bothfcr  the 
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A  smnar  appcafancei  Mifwv  ctfaftnaMj 
w»  aeea  abaot  die  sMlh  poie^  Jo  1773,  hw 
<Mkf»  aiABr^  hutmsm  SBf*  wmi  tiff*  SmA 


|jKn  are  of  dSftreat  opinieoB  as  toAeeaoBe 
of  the  aanra.    it  ia, 
latiewidi 


tfaercgioB  «f  «r  at 


MUSK^Ul^  «r  If oeAictrx.  A 
af  tta  anA  inJ|ilaiy,  oaed  by  ati^ 
tuwiea  aad  paiaten^  fir  ginag  a  gold  oolav 
ta^eirfigawa. 

A1J9PICESl  AlmdnfaoatiiaaiTi^aaMBg 
tbe  Romane;,  fay  die  ffi^  or  saogii^  of  fakda 
AUTO  DA  FEs  or  Ah  Act  <»-  Faith. 
The  aniema  act  of  poaUm^  heretiea^  fcnaer- 
ly  IB  aae  aao^the  J^iaaianh.  UpoaaSiBt- 
day  or  festival,  de  ofieader  ben^  hraagbt 
'  naed  ia  a  fr^ltfid 
aerviee,  afierviaeh 
hewaaddnevedowcrtodiecnripowerto  be 


AUSTSIAN.  Aaadve«f  oiezteneiveaiid 
pwwiifiJ  cnpire  m  EnTCfia^  enafcijnmg  aiwat 

■niTital     The  aofl  is  fcrtSe^  aad  the  dimale 
tJii  aadfaeaUiy 


HabMBMlBiB 

The  aoialitf  age  yaad,  %aow«^  and 
Bifaiiaa;  hA  the  lower 


AUTOGRAPH.    An 


^iptied  to 


wndn&  asan  aplognph  letter,  a  letter  ofooe^ 


AUTOMATON.  A  self^innruig  en^nei 
ore  partkuLuly  die  figure  of  any  annnd 

fasra^  die  nrmople  of  modoa  vidiin  iteeirby 
Bansof  wneelB,  npriaffs,  and  wtigfals;  dioee 
die  %iBe  ^a  ■an  are  caHed  anhrides,  as 
e  lawlwHical  cheaa-player,  ^c  (aee  Akdboi- 

DKS  ;)  Aoae  of  ammrib  are  1 


itiaaaid  that  Ai  cay  tea 
400  yeanbefiire  Gfariat,  madeaw 
diatcoiddiy;  anddotAvcfaiaKdeamadeaiai- 

dea^ 


fiwdi  fioa  die  city,  met  die 
I  Um,  aad  retaraed;  y»>  aa 
mn  fty,  wUili  flearootof  his  hand  at  a  feast, 
and  retanMdaflBB,  after  ^ingabont the  mora. 
Dr.  Heobe  BMdb  die  msdd  of  a  ffyiag  chariot, 
of  amnwrtii^  itadf  m  the  air.  M. 
YanoBiaDa  made  a  %iae  diat  played  on  the 


so  aa  atrai^  to  reaemble  those  of  a 
dncfc.  M.  fe  Dne,  of  la  Ohu  de 
presealed  a  dock  to  die  bag  of  &ain, 
imi,  anu^  odier  coriodties^  asneep 


t  a  bleatiBgnoiaE^  and  a  dog  watdiing 
a  beaked  that  snaned  ami  barked  when  any 
one  ofered  to  take  it  away. 

AUTOMN.  The  seaaon  between  aananer 
the  fiioits  of  the  earth  ripen, 
cat&mmBh.  In  ^north- 
em  Immpliere^  Seplendier,  Odober,  ud 
Norenibar,  are  Ae  antmniial  awatfas ;  and  ia 
die  soudMra  heawphen^  March,  April,  and 

AUXIUART  TEKBS  (in  Granunar.) 
Soch  verbs  as  heh>  to  fenn  or  eonjogate 
others,  aa^  in  Ea^tisli,  the  vcfbs 'tohav^' and 
*tobe.» 

AWL.  A  shMgaafcei^  tool,  vidi  which 
holes  ate  bond  in  Ae  leaOer,  fiw  dbe  adue- 
aiew  of  the  thread  Jnatitelriag  jadwwiag.  Tha 
Uadeoftheawlisi 


AWNIN€L  A  piece  of  tarpanlin  or  sail, 
Ac  Inu^  aboiA  the  dedm  or  any  other  part 
of  aTessd,  to  screen  persoaa  from  the  son  and 


AXIOM.  A  setfevideat  Iralh;  or  a  prapo- 
alian,  thetralh  of  wfaaefa  is  peroerred  at  feat 
sigfat    Thoa^  daA  a  whole  w  r 

latadnagcaaaotbe  and  not  b^  at  the 


thiiPIPeeqnalto  each  other;  tha^iftoeiiad 
dnsis  eqnal  tha 
ee^nl,4i 
AXlS(m 


to  be  drawn 

of  die  base 


dangs  be  added,  das  wholes  wa 


CSeometry.)  Ariffatfineconoetved 

from  tfaeTortezof  a  figmetotfaa 

It  ii  iw  caUcd  becauaa  Ilia 
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figure,  by  revolving  round  this  line,  is  con- 
ceived to  generate  a  solid.  The  axis  of  a  cir- 
cle is  the  same  as  tlie  diameter. 

AXIS  (in  Mechanics.)  A  certain  line,  about 
which  a  body  may  move,  as  the  axis  of  a  ba- 
lance, &c. 

AXIS  IN  PERITROCHIO,  or  Wheel 
AND  Axle.  One  of  the  five  mechanical  pow- 
ers or  simple  machines,  which  is  principally 
used  in  the  raising  of  water. 


AXIS  (in  Astronomy,)  or  Axis  of  the 
Sphere.  An  imaginary  right  line  conceived 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  from 
one  pole  to  tlie  other.  The  sun  and  all  the 
planets  are  each  conceived  to  revolve  about 
their  respective  axes.  That  of  the  earth 
dui'ing  its  revolution  round  the  sun  remains 
parallel  to  itself,  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  66  d^ees  and  a  half 

AXLEl,  or  Axle-thee.  The  piece  of  wood 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  any  wheel, 
and  on  which  it  turns. 

AZIMUTH.  An  arch  of  the  horizon,  inter- 
cepted between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and 
the  azimuth  or  vertical  circle  passing  tlirough 
the  centre  of  the  object. 

AZIMUTH  CIRCLES,  or  Vertical  Cm 
CLES.  Imaginary  ereat circles  passing  through 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon 
at  right  angles. 
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AZIMUTH  COxMPASS.  An  instrnmeni 
for  finding  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  by 
the  common  sea  compass,  the  magnetical  am- 
plitude or  azimuth  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

AZIMUTH,  Magnetical.  An  arc  of  the 
horizon,  intercepted  between  the  vertical  circle 
passing  through  the  centre  of  any  heavenly 
body  and  the  magnetical  meridian. 

AZOTE,  or  Nitrogen  (in  Chymistry.) 
A  simple  substance,  which,  tliough  not  percep- 
tible to  the  senses,  is  known  to  exist,  by  ob- 
serving its  passage  from  one  combination  to 
another,  and  tracing  tlje  laws  of  chjmical  at- 
traction to  which  it  is  subject.  It  is  the  radi- 
cal principle  of  atmospheric  air,  which  con* 
tains  nearly  four-fifths  of  it  in  bulk,^  and  three- 
fourths  in  weight ;  it  also  forms  a  part  of  ni- 
tric acid,  ammoniac,  and  other  substances.  Its 
most  remarkable  combination  is  that  which  it 
enters  into  with  light  and  caloric,  so  as  to  form 
the  compovmd  well  known  by  the  name  of  ni- 
trogen gas,  or  azotic  gas. 

AZURE  (among  Painters.)  The  beautiful 
blue  colour,  uath  a  greenish  cast,  prepared 
from  the  Lapis  Lazuli,  generally  called  Ultra- 
marine. 

AZURE  (in  Heraldry.)  The  blue  colour  in 
the  coats  of  arms  of  all  persons  vnader  the  de- 
gree of  barons.  In  engraving,  the  azure  is 
represented  by  horizcHital  lines  across  the  shield 
from  side  to  side. 


B. 


B,  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  often 
used  as  an  abbreviation  for  Bachelor,  as  R  A. 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  B.  D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
&c.  It  is  the  first  consonant,  and  first  mute, 
and  its  pronunciation  is  supposed  to  resemble 
the  bleating  of  a  sheep.  B  is  also  one  of  those 
letters  which  are  called  labial,  because  the  prin- 
cipal organs  employed  in  its  pronunciation  are 
the  lips.  It  is  j)ronounced  by  pressing  the 
whole  length  of  them  together,  and  forcing 
them  open  with  a  strong  breath.  B  as  a  nu- 
meral among  the  Romans  stood  for  300,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  thus,  g;  for  3000.  B,  in 
chronology,  stands  for  one  of  the  Dominical 
letters,  and  in  music  for  the  seventh  note  in  the 
gamut. 


BAAL.  The  name  of  an  idol  in  the  Chal- 
daic  language,  whom  the  priests  personified  in 
their  temple  by  a  figure  like  tliat  of  Mars. 
These  st<itues,  in  different  temples,  were  re- 
presented by  the  priests  as  working  local  mi- 
racles, so  local  additions  were  made  to  the 
name  Baal,  as  Baal-Berith,  Baal-Peor,  Baal- 
zebub,  or  Belzebub,  &c. 

BABEL  (Tower  of.)  A  square  pyramidal 
tower,  half  a  mile  round,  and  the  eighth  of  a 
mile  high,  with  a  winding  passage  on  the  out- 
side, broad  enough  to  admit  carriages  to  pass, 
and  at  the  top  of  it  was  an  astronomical  obser- 
vatory. Its  remains  are  still  visible,  and  call- 
ed the  tower  of  Nimrod. 

BABOON.  A  laigc  kind  of  ape  with  a  short 


BAG 

tail,  which  forms  one  division  of  the 
Sluiia  in  the  Linnaean  systeia. 
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BADGEl  An  extCTior  ornanaent  of  a  coat 
of  arms,  ori^naUy  worn  by  the  retaioa-s  or 
attendants  of  the  nobility.  It  fell  into  disuse 
in  the  reigii  of  Queen  E^zabeth. 

BADGEIR,  an  inoffensive  quadruped,  found 
in  wild  peirts  of  Britain,  with  small  eyes, 
short  ears,  short  thick  neck,  and  very  short 
thick  legs.  It  feeds  on  insects  or  berries,  bur- 
rows during  winter,  hunts  by  night,  and  lies 
concealed  by  day. 


BACCHANALIANS.  Those  wlio  perform 
ed  the   rites   at  the  Bacchanals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus. 

BACCHANALS.  A  festival  at  Rome  in 
Iwnour  of  Bacchus,  whicli,  for  their  licentious- 
uess,  were  suppressed  by  a  solemn  decree  of 
the  senate. 

BACCHUS.  The  god  of  wine  m  the  hea- 
then mythology,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semela  He  was  the  Osiris  of  the  Egj'ptians, 
from  whom  the  fables  respecting  him  were 
taken  by  the  Greeks. 


■3?^. 


BACCIFER.E.  Berrj'-bearing  plants. 

BACHELOR.  Oue  of  the  first  degrees  in 
the  Uberal  arts  conferred  at  universities. 

BACKGAMMON.  A  particular  garne  play- 
ed by  two  persons  with  the  help  of  dice,  on  a 
board  or  table  divided  into  parts,  whereon  are 
twent)'-four  black  and  white  spaces  called 
points. 

BACKPAINTING.  The  method  of  paint- 
ing mezzotinto  prints  pasted  on  glass,  with  oil 
colours. 

BACKSTAFF.  An  instrument  formerly 
used  in  taking  the  sun's  altituda  It  was  so 
called  because  the  back  of  the  observer  is  tiu-n- 
ed  towards  the  sun  wlien  he  makes  the  obser- 
vation. This  quadrant  is  now  siijierseded  by 
more  accurate  in.strimients. 


BAGNIO.  Italian  for  a  bathing  house, 
with  conveniences  for  bathing,  sweating,  and 
otlierwTse  cleansing  the  body. 

BAGPIPE.  A  favourite  wind  instrument 
among  the  Highlanders.  It  consists  of  two 
parts  ;  namdy,  a  leathern  bag,  wid  pipes  for 
admitting  and  ejecting  tlie  air.  One  of  tlie 
pipes  called  tlie  drone,  with  which  the  base 
psLTt  is  played,  never  varies  its  tone.  The 
third  pipe  'is  played  on  by  compressing  the 
bag  under  the  arm. 


BAIL  (in  Law.)  Sureties  given  for  tins 
appearance,  when  required,  of  a  person  ia 
custodj'.  Common  Bail  is  in  common  con- 
cernment, where  any  sureties  may  be  taken  ; 
but  Special  Bail  is  \n  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance, where  special  surety  cf  two  or  mora 
persons  must  be  taken  according  to  the  valm 
of  the  cause. 

BAILEE  (in  Law.)  The  person  to  whom 
the  goods  of  tJbe  one  tliat  is  bailed  are  deliver- 
ed. 

BAILIFF.  A  subordinate  magistrate  or 
officer  appointed  within  a  particular  province 
or  district.     Sheriff's  bailiffs,  in  England,  arq 
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officers  appointed liy  the s)m\ff' to executo AATits. 
These,  being  bound  irj  l>ond  to  tlie  sherilV  fiw 
the  due  execution  of  their  office,  are  called 
bound  bailiffs,  vulgarly  bum-bail  i(ts. 

BAILIWICK.  Any  district  wherein  a 
bailiflf  has  a  jurisdiction. 

BAILMENT.  The  delivery  of  goods  in 
trust  upon  a  contract  expressed  or  implied. 

BAL^NA.  The  whale  ;  a  genus  of  the 
class  Mammalia,  and  of  the  order  Ceti. 

BALANCE.  One  of  the  simple  powers  in 
mechanics,  which  serves  to  find  out  the  equali- 
ty or  difference  of  weight  in  heavy  bodies.  It 
is  a  peculiar  application  of  the  lever  to  this 
particular  purpose.  The  common  balance 
consists  of  a  lever  with  equal  arms,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  of  which  is  attached  a  scale. 
Before  loading  it  with  any  weights,  the  whole 
ought  to  preserve  a  perfect  equilibrium ;  and 
this  equilibrium  must  arise  from  an  exact  dis- 
tribution of  tlie  weight  of  each  arm  and  scale 
of  the  balance,  as  well  as  from  the  equal  length 
of  the  former  ;  for  on  this  depends  the  correct- 
ness of  its  action.  The  Assay-Balance  is  a 
very  delicate  kind  of  balance,  used  for  deter- 
mining the  exact  weight  of  minute  bodies.  It 
is  so  called  because  it  is  paiticularly  used  in 
the  different  processes  of  assaying  ;  it  is  also 
frequently  used  in  chymical  analysis.  Bal- 
ances also  vary  in  their  form,  as  the  Bent- 
Lever  Balance,  the  Compound  Balance,  con- 
sisting of  a  combination  of  balances  used  in 
weighing  vwy  heavy  bodies ;  also  the  Danish 
Balance,  a  kind  of  steel-yard. 

BALANCE  OP  TRADE.  A  term  in  cwn- 
merce,  denoting  the  equality  between  the  value 
of  the  commodities  bought  of  foreigners,  and 
the  value  of  the  native  productions  transport- 
ed into  other  countries.  Balance  in  a  mer- 
chant's account  is  when  the  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account  are  made  even. 

BALE  (in  Commerce.)  A  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise packed  up  in  cloth. 

BALISTER,  or  Pile-Pish.  A  fish  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  backbone  to 
a  file.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
its  colours. 

BALL,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a  round  or 
spherical  body,  whether  formed  by  nature  or 
art.  Thus,  the  terraqueous  globe  which  we 
inhabit,  appears  to  have  assumed  that  form, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  round  its  own 
axis,  not  unlike  a  mass  of  clay,  when  turned 
in  a  circular  direction. 

BAIjL  and  SOCKET.  An  instrument  of 
brass  with  a  perpetual  screw,  constructed  to 
move  in  any  direction.  It  is  used  in  the  man 
agement  of  surveying  and  astronomical  in 
Btruments. 

BALLAST.  Gravel,  sand,  or  any  weighty 
matter,  put  into  a  ship's  hold,  to  poise  her  and 
bring  her  sufficiently  low  in  the  water. 

BALLET.  A  theatrical  representation,  con 
eisting  of  music  and  dancing. 

BALLISTA.  A  warlike  engine  used  by  tlw 
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anci(^nts  in  besieging  cities,  to  throw  larg» 
stones,  darts,  and  javelins. 


BALLOON.  A  globe  commonly  made  of 
lutestring,  and  covered  with  an  elastic  varnish, 
to  render  the  substance  impervious  by  the  gas. 
When  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  from  ten  to 
thirteen  times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air, 
the  balloon  will  ascend,  and  convey  heavy 
bodies  -  suspended  to  it.  The  weight  which 
the  kdloon  is  capable  of  raising  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  Prom 
experiments  it  has  been  found  that  a  cubic  foot 
of  hydrogen  gas  will  raise  about  one  ounce 
avoirdupois.  The  first  balloon  ascended  at 
Paris,  in  1782 


BALLOT.  A  little  ball ;  also  the  manner 
of  giving  votes  at  an  election  by  putting  little 
balls,  black  or  white,  or  slips  of  paper,  into  a 
box. 

BALM,  or  BALSAM.  A  liquid  resin  of  a 
wliitish  or  yellow  colour,  a  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  penetrating  aromatic  taste.  It  flows 
from  the  balsam  tree,  and  is  much  used  by  the 
females  in  Turkey  as  a  oismetic. 

BALM,  or  BALM  MINT.  A  jierennial,  so 
called  from  the  fragrance  of  its  smell,  which 
resembles  that  of  balsam. 

BALSAM  TREE.  A  tree  growing  in  Ara- 
bia and  Egypt,  the  bark  of  which  yields  the 
balm  or  bafsam  aboven)entioned. 

BALSAMICS.  Softening,  healing,  and 
cleansing  medicines. 

BALUSTRADE.  A  series  or  row  of  ba- 
lusters or  small  pillars,  serving  as  a  guard  oi 
fcuc«  to  balconies  or  staircases. 


BAN 

BALTIMORE  ORIOIjE.  A  bird  of  North 
America,  which  suspends  its  nest  to  the  hori- 
eontal  forks  of  tlie  tulip  and  poplar  trees,  form- 
e«l  of  the  filaments  of  tough  plants  ;  it  is  of  a 
pear  shape,  open  at  top,  with  a  hole  on  the  side, 
through  whicli  the  young  are  fed,  &c.  Some 
other  birds  build  their  nests  in  like  manner, 
as  the  bottte-nested  sparrow,  Ac 
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BAMBOO,  or  BAMBa.  An  Indian  reed 
with  larger  knots  than  the  common  reed.  The 
poorer  inhabiumts  of  India  make  their  dwell- 
ings of  this  reed;  paper  is  also  made  of  the 
same  material,  by  bruising  it,  and  steeping  it 
in  water  until  it  be  reduced  to  a  paste. 

BANANA,  or  Plantain.  An  invaluable 
tropical  fruivtree.  It  serves  the  Indians  for 
bread,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet. 
At  the  top  of  the  stalk,  leaves  expand  from  six 
to  eight  feet  long,  and  two  to  three  feet  broad, 
whidi  grow  so  quick  that  their  expansion  may 
be  almost  discerned.  The  flower  forms  a  spike 
in  the  centre,  often  nearly  four  feet  long,  and 
nodding  on  one  side.  The  fruit,  or  plantains 
are  twelve  inches  long  and  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, at  first  green,  and  afterwards  of  a  pale 
yellow.  The  spikes  of  fruit  weigh  from  30  to 
40  pounds.  They  are  generally  cut  before 
ripe,  the  green  stud  pulled  off,  and  the  heart 
roasted,  and  served  at  table  as  bread.  The 
negroes  almost  live  upon  them,  and  they  serve, 
likewise,  to  fatten  all  domestic  animals.  Every 
other  part  of  the  tree  is  usi.  ful,  and  tlie  leaves 
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are  used  as  napkins  and  taUe-cVithg.  Of  an- 
other sort,  the  fruit  is  rounded  and  more  lus- 
cious, and,  wlien  ri|»e,  eaten  raw  or  fried  in 
slices,  emd  is  relished  by  all  ranks  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  only  perennial  in  its  roots,  for 
tlie  stalk  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  year ; 
but,  by  cutting  them  down,  suckers  rise  from 
tlie  root,  and  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
fruit  all  the  year. 

BAND  (in  Architecture.^  Any  flat,  low 
member  or  moulding,  which  is  broad  but  not 
deep. 

BANDANA  HANDKERCHIEFS.  A 
kind  of  silk  handkerchiefs  manufactured  in 
India,  of  silk  and  cotton. 

BANDITTI.  A  l)and  of  outlawed  robbers. 

BANDOLEER,  or  BANDOLIER.  A 
large  leathern  belt,  formerly  worn  over  the 
right  shoulder,  and  hanging  under  tlie  left 
arm,  to  carry  some  warlike  weapon. 

BANDROL.  A  litde  flag  or  streamer. 

BANERET.  A  knight  made  in  the  fiield, 
whose  standard  was  converted  into  a  banner 
wliich  he  could  display  in  the  king's  army  as 
the  barons  did. 

BANGUE,  a  species  of  opiate,  in  great  use 
throughout  tlie  east,  for  drowning  care  and 
inspiring  joy ;  is  extracted  from  a  kind  of 
wild  hemp  that  grows  in  countries  of  the  Le- 
vant The  leaves  are  dried  in  tlie  shade, 
ground  to  powder,  and  made  into  pills  or  con- 
serves, or  taken  as  a  powder.  The  Turks 
take  this  deleterious  drug  and  opium  as  sub- 
stitutes for  wine,  which  is  forbidden  by  tlie 
Koran  to  all  true  Mussulmans. 

Banian-tree,  one  of  the  greatest  won- 
ders of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  For  many 
centuries  it  continually  extends  itself;  for 
every  branch  shoots  downward,  and,  striking 
into  the  ground,  becomes  itself  a  parent  tree, 
whose  branches,  in  like  manner,  spread.  One 
of  thein,  the  Cubbeer  Burr,  has  350  stems, 
equal  to  large  oaks,  and  more  than  3000  small- 
er ones,  covering  space  sufficient  to  shelter 
7000  persons.  Its  br£uiches  are  crowded  with 
families  of  monkeys,  and  with  birds  of  every 
description,  and  also  Avith  enormous  bats,  all 
of  which  find  luxurious  subsistence  on  the 
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rich  scarlet  figs  that  grow  upon  it.  The  com- 
mon fig-tree,  and  tlie  syc^ninore  of  Scripture,  is 
of  the  same  species,  and  tlie  wood  of  Uie  latter 
is  almost  imperishable. 

BANISHMENT.  A  quitting  the  realm, 
either  voluntarily,  as  by  abjuration ;  or  com- 
pulsorily,  as  by  transportation. 

BANK  (in  Commerce.)  An  establishment 
for  the  receiving  of  mone)'^s,  and  letting  them 
out  on  interest.  Banks,  like  most  commercial 
institutions,  originated  in  Italy,  where,  in  the 
infancy  of  European  commerce,  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  assemble  in  the  market  places  of  the 
principal  towns,  seated  on  benches,  ready  to 
lend  money;  and  the  term  bank  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  word  banco,  (bench.)  Banks 
are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  -.  ofdeposite,  of  discount 
and  of  circulation.  In  some  cases,  all  tliese 
functions  are  exercised  by  the  same  establisli 
ment ;  sometimes  two  of  them  ;  and  in  other 
instances,  only  one  of  them.  The  first  bank 
was  established  at  Venice  about  1157,  and  the 
name  of  Banco  was  given  to  it  in  Italian,  from 
the  bench  which  the  money-changers  or  bank- 
ers used  to  sit  upon  in  their  courses  or  ex- 
changes. The  bank  of  Genoa  was  established 
in  1345;  that  of  Amsterdam,  in  1G09;  that  of 
Hamburgii,  in  1619  ;  that  of  Rotterdam,  in 
1635.  The  Bank  of  England,  one  of  the  last, 
but  at  present  the  greatest  of  its  kind,  was  es- 
tablished by  charter  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  into  a  corporate  lx)dy,  by  the  title 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Its  notes  form  the  currency  of 
the  kingdom  to  a  certain  extent,  and  amount  to 
Ixtween  tAventy  and  thirty  millions.  The 
Bank  of  England  is  also  the  Government  Bank, 
and  pays  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  The 
present  bank  of  the  United  States  was  charter- 
ed in  1816,  with  a  capital  of  35  millions  of 
dollars.  In  January,  1829,  it  had  21  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  its  general 
concerns  were  highly  prosperous.  There  arc 
about  400  other  banking  companies  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  incorporated  by  state  legislatures. 
About  seven  eighths  of  these  have  capital  and 
credit,  and  business  :  the  otlier  one  eightli  are 
either  broken  or  of  doubtful  standing.  Public 
and  private  banks  are  now  very  comnaon  in 
mo.st  civilized  countries. 

BANKER.  A  person  who  traffics  in  money, 
l>y  receiving  the  current  cash  of  individuals 
free  of  interest,  and  negotiating  willi  it,  either 
in  the  discount  of  bills  or  the  advance  of  money 
©n  sufficient  securities. 

BANKING-HOUSE.  Any  mercantile  house 
which  carries  on  the  business  of  a  private 
banker,  tis  distinjuished  from  a  Bank. 

bankrupt:  a  trader  who  fails  or  breaks, 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  his  business  or 
pay  his  debts.  In  Law,  a  bankrupt  is  one 
who  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  so 
as  to  bring  him  under  the  protection  of  the 
bankrupt  laws,  which  is  allowed  to  none  but 
actual  traders,  or  such  as  buy  and  sell,  and  gain 


BAR 

a  livelihood  by  so  doing.  It  is  derived  finm 
bancum,  a  bench,  and  rumpere,  to  break,  be- 
cause the  bench  of  the  Italian  banker  or  u)oney- 
changer  is  said  to  have  been  broken  by  way  of 
infamy,  when  he  failed. 

BANNER.  A  decorated  piece  of  cloth  fast- 
ened to  a  pole  or  lance. 

BANNIANS.  A  religious  sect  among  the 
Hindoos,  who  believe  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  therefore  abstain  from  eating  the 
flesh  of  animals,  whicli  they  carefully  pre- 
serve. They  are  so  cautious  of  having  com- 
mimication  with  any  but  their  own  caste,  that 
if  any  of  another  nation  or  tribe  has  drunk  out 
of  or  touched  their  cup,  tliey  break  it. 

BANNOCK.  A  sort  of  oaten  cake  used  in 
the  north  of  England,  baked  in  the  embers  or 
on  a  hot  stone. 

BANNS  OF  MATRIMONY.  The  pul)- 
lishing  of  marriage  contracts  before  the  per- 
formance of  the  marriage  ceremony.  In  sojne 
churches,  when  persons  are  to  be  married,  the 
banns  of  matrimony  are  published  in  the 
church  where  they  dwell  three  several  Sun- 
day's or  holidays  in  the  time  of  Divine  Service; 
and  ifj  at  the  day  appointed  for  their  mairiage, 
any  man  do  allege  any  impediment,  or  precon- 
tiact,  consanguinity  or  affinity,  want  of  pa- 
rent's consent,  infancy,  &c.  why  tliey  should 
not  be  married,  (and  become  bound  with  sure- 
ties to  prove  tliis  allegation,)  then  the  solem- 
nization must  be  deferred  until  the  trutli  ia 
tried. 

BANTAM.  The  name  of  a  domestic  fowl 
of  the  hen  tribe,  having  short  legs,  and  tlie 
shemks  well  fcatlieied. 


BAPTISM.  A  sacrament  of  the  Cluistian 
church,  administered  either  by  immersion, 
that  is,  dipping  in  water,  or  by  sprinkling  witli 
water,  as  is  practised  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

BAR  (in  Courts  of  Law.)  The  place  part- 
ed off  by  a  bar  or  railing,  within*  which  ser- 
geants and  counsellors  stand  to  plead;  also 
the  profession  of  a  barrister  or  pleader. 

BAR.  A  sea  term  for  a  rock  lying  before 
the  harlx)ur  in  such  a  manner  that  ships  can- 
not sail  over  except  upon  the  flood. 

BAR  (in  Music.)  A  line  which  divides  the 
notes  into  equal  portions  in  respect  to  their 
duration. 
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BAR  (ia  Heral«ky.)    OneflTtiie 
He  ofdmaiies,  oonei^iag  «f  two  hariamul 
fiaei  dnnm  across  the  eacoiricaaL 


BARAUPTON.  Anvbilnrr 
oM^firai  iadieet  node  «r  the  fintig- 
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BARBl  Abt  magtiiai  tnic  nows  anc 
aUea  a  beard :  ailfae  Ahth  «tfi  wUch 
of 
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€«  a  naraeoTthe  Barinty  bne^  rcnarlBUe  far 
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BARBER.  One  who  feDom  die  tra&  of 
dttving  and  dmwing  faau;  and  anciently  abo 
dutofbfae&iftwfaepeetariws  amre  caDed 
Bwfaer-Chirorgaaaa,  and  need  a  pole  aaa  sign 
to  iqaeaent  die  ati£[  windi  pCTaons  used  to 
baUwbendiej  were  bled.    Thebartns 


safaraBcni 

baIegain 
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ferredfioaoBe  |craaa  toanadier.  Riaedi- 
edarari  waaiaii  npoa  a  ^aiadMe  coatodeni- 
tioB  far  iiawiMiL  oftoaKf  riawli,  aad  he- 
W  deed  aidealed  Mid  cmtfled. 

BARGXL  AToylargebaalnaBdaariren^ 

dier  far  ^eaanreor  nr  trader 

BARILLA.  Aki 


need  in  die  gfaaa  trade. 
BARITONO.  A  low  pilck  of  the  voice  be- 


BARIUM.  A  metal  80  called  by  SrH.  Da- 
TV,  die  dihtumM,  addch  ia  ofataiaed  fay  dM 

Coy  PIICJll  QBOD^BpOBlrtlOtt  QK  DBTyteB* 

iBtARK.  Tbe  akia  or  cowcriag  of  a  figaeaai 
planL  BiA-lui&^  is  a  dwaae  ia  tras 
cored  by  slittinf  the  bark. 

BARK  Oa  CSaamove.)  A  staff  B»al 
tared  in  India  of  the  bwfc  of  trees;  aim 
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BARLEY,  or  PKAU.-BAai.KY.    Batkj 
1  of  ita  fitst  ooa^  and  ttocd  in  maUag  a 


BARI£YCORN.  The  le»t  of  oar  laa« 
being  the  third  of  Ml  inch. 
,orYK 


stacks  to  the  bocfaan  of 

BARNA( 
fowl. 

BARN-POWI^ 
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opposed  to  one  of  his  own  sficcics;  and  the 
brutal  diversion  of  cock-fighting  is  a  favourite 
eport,  wherever  refinement  and  polished  man- 
ners have  not   entirely  taken    place.      The 


female,  if  well  supplied  with  food  and  water, 
will  lay  about  two  hundred  eggs  in  a  year  ; 
when  attending  her  brood,  nothing  can  exceed 
her  patience,  courage,  and  affection. 


BAR 

quicksilver  low  ;  it  al«o  rises  higher  in  cold 
weather  than  in  warm. 


BARON.  A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a 
viscount.  All  barons  in  England  are  lords  of 
parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm.  Barons 
were  originally  so  by  tenure,  that  is,  by  virtue 
of  the  barony  annexed  to  their  lands  or  office. 

BARON  AND  FEME.  A  term  iu  law  for 
husband  and  wife,  who  are  deemed  but  one 
person. 

BARON'S  CORONET.  On  a  gold  circle 
six  pearls,  which  were  assigned  to  barons  by 
King  Charles  II.,  after  the  Restoration. 


BAROLITE.  A  stone  of  the  ponderous  or- 
der, called  also  the  carbonite  of  terytes. 

BAROMETER.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  invented 
by  Torricclli.  The  common  barometer  is 
glass  tube  hermetically  sealed  at  one  end,  and 
filled  with  mercury,  so  as  to  have  no  air  over. 
Then  the  maker,  putting  his  finger  on  the  open 
end,  immerses  it  in  a  basin  of  quicksilver  or 
water ;  and  on  his  removing  his  finger,  the 
quicksilver  in  the  tube  endeavours,  by  its  own 
weight,  to  descend  into  the  basin,  but  by  tlie 
pressure  of  the  external  air  on  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  the  basin,  and  no  air  being  in  the 
tube  at  the  top,  the  quicksilver  -will  rise  from 
28  to  31  inches  in  mercury,  and  from  30  to 
33  inches  in  water.  In  dry  weatlier,  the  air, 
being  free  from  vapours,  is  consequently  heavy, 
and  presses  up  the  quicksilver ;  but  in  moist 
rainy  weather,  the  atmosphere  being  charged 
with  clouds  and  fogs,  tlie  air  is  lighter,  and 
greases  with  less  force  on  the  quicksilver.  In 
liigh  winds  tlie  atuio3])here  is  light,  and  the 


BARONET.  The  lowest  degree  of  heredi- 
tary honour  created  by  letters  patent,  It 
was  founded  by  James  I.  of  England,  in  1604. 

BARONS  OP  THE  EXCHEQUER. 
The  four  judges  who  officiate  in  tlie  court  of 
exchequer  at  Westminster. 

BARONY.  The  honour  and  territory  which 
gave  title  to  a  baron,  including  the  lees  and 
lands  of  loids,  lx)th  temporal  and  spiritual. 

BARRACKS.  Places  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  both  men  and  horses  in  ar- 
mies. 

BARRAS.  A  substance  consistmg  «f  resin 
and  oil,  which  exudes  from  the  wounds  of  fir 
trees  in  winter. 

BARRATOR  (in  Law.)  A  common  mover 
of  suits  and  quarrels,  either  in  courts  or  else- 
where. 

BARREL.  A  cask  or  vessel  for  holding  H- 
quor,  that  is,  thirty-one  and  a  half  gallons  of 
vvinCj  &c.  and  thirty-two  gallons  of  Ijccr. 


BAS 

BARREL.  The  cylinder  of  a  watch,  about 

which  the  spring  is  wrapped. 

BARRIER.  A  kind  of  fence,  composed  of 
great  stakes,  and  serving  to  defend  the  entrance 
of  a  passaga 

BARRl'STElR.  A  person  qualified  and  em 
powered  to  plead  and  defend  the  causes  of 
clients  in  courts  of  justice. 

BARROW  (in  Husbandry.)  An  unplement 
of  conveyance  with  a  single  wheel,  and  driven 
with  the  hand.  It  is  made  of  different  forms, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

BARROWS.  A  mound  of  earth  raised  over 
the  dead,  of  which  graves  are  imitations,  and 
of  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  a  mag- 
nificent variety.  They  abound  in  many  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  Wiltshire,  and 
near  Marlborough ;  one  of  them,  called  Silbu- 
ry  Hill,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  smallest  pyra- 
mid of  Geza.  When  opened,  they  are  found 
to  contain  bones  and  rehcs. 

BARTER.  The  exchanging  of  one  commo- 
dity for  another.  Barter  was  the  original  and 
natural  way  of  commerce,  there  being  no  buy- 
ing till  money  was  invented,  emd  used  in  ex- 
changing; also,  the  rule  in  Arithmetic  by 
which  the  proportionate  value  of  commodities 
is  found. 

BARYTES.  A  sort  of  ponderous  earth, 
very  brittle,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling 
Bulphuric  acid.  It  is  compounded  of  oxygen 
and  barium. 

BASALT.  A  sort  of  argillaceous  earth,  con- 
sisting of  silica,  with  a  certain  portion  of  alu- 
mina and  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
It  is  always  found  near  volcanoes.  Columns 
of  basalt  form  the  Giant's  Causeway,  the  Isle 
of  Staffa,  and  Fingal's  Cave,  and  are  always 
found  near  great  volcanoes,  as  Etna,  Hecla,  &c. 

BASE  (in  Architecture.)  The  foot  of  a  pil- 
lar, by  which  it  is  sustained ;  in  Greometry, 
the  base  of  a  figure  is  the  lowest  plane  side,  or 
that  on  which  it  stands. 

BASE  (in  Chymistry.)  The  inert  substance 
which  combines  with  and  is  Jicted  upon  by 
the  more  volatile  and  active  menstrua,  as  the 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  which 
are  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  formation 
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BASE  LINE  (in  Perspective.)  The  com- 
mon section  of  a  picture,  and  the  geometrical 
plane. 

BASEMENT.  A  continued  base  extended 
along  any  building,  as  the  basement  or  lower 
storv  ofahovise. 

Base  tenure,  or  Base  Estate  (in 
Law.)  A  holding  by  villenage,  or  other  cus- 
tomary service. 

BASHAW,  or  Pacha.  The  title  given  to 
the  grand  officers  of  the  court  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  as  the  capudan  bashaw,  the  admiral  or 
commander  at  sea ;  bostangi  bashaw,  the  cliief 
officer  of  the  garden,  &c.  Their  degrees  of 
dignity  were  marked  by  their  bearing  one^ 
two,  or  three  horses'  tails. 


BASIL.  The  sloping  edge  of  a  chisel,  or  of 
the  iron  of  a  plana 

BASIL.  A  plant  which  has  an  aromatic 
smell, 

BASILICON.  An  ointment,  consisting  of 
resin,  pitch,  oil,  weix,  &c. 

BASILISK.  A  serpent  of  the  lizard  tribe, 
with  remarkably  piercing  eyes,  and  a  white 
spot  on  its  hea4  resembling  a  diamond.  It 
was  formerly  called  a  cockatrice,  and  fabled  to 
be  produced  from  the  eggs  of  a  cock. 

BASIN.  Any  hollow  place  capable  of  hold- 
ing liquids.  Basin  of  a  dock,  a  place  where 
the  water  is  confined  by  double  flood-gates. 
The  basin  of  a  haven  is  that  part  which  opens 
from  a  narrow  passage  into  a  spacious  recep- 
tacle. 

BASKET.  A  vessel  made  either  of  rushes, 
splinters,  willows,  osiers,  or  any  other  flexible 
material  that  can  be  interwoven.  To  render 
osiers  fit  for  use,  they  must  be  soaked  for  some 
time.  Those  that  are  intended  for  the  finer 
kind  of  work,  as  washing-baskets  or  nuirket- 
baskets,  and  the  like,  must  be  peeled  while 
they  are  green,  and  then  steeped.  Hamp- 
ers, and  the  coarser  kind  of  work,  do  not  re- 
quire that  preparation:  basket  making  was 
one  of  the  arts  that  was  carried  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  perfection  among  the  ancient 
Britons. 

BASKING  SHARK.  A  species  of  the 
shark,  which  lies  much  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  basking  in  the  sun.  It  grows  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  but  is  not  very  fierce. 

BAS-RELIEF.  See  Basso  Relievo. 

BAS.S  (in  Music.)  The  lowest  or  deepest 
part  of  any  composition.  This  note  is  played 
on  the  largest  pipes  or  strings  of  instruments 
of  the  common  size,  as  the  organ,  lute,  &c.  or 
on  the  largest  kind  of  instruments.  The  basa 
is  the  principal  part  of  a  musical  composition, 
and  the  foundation  of  harmony,  whence  it  is 
called  the  fundamental  bass.  Thorough  basa 
is  that  which  includes  the  fundaments  rules 
of  composition.  Ground  bass  is  tliat  which 
commences  with  some  subject  of  its  own,  that 
is  continually  repeated  throughout  the  move- 
ment, whilst  the  upper  parts  pursue  a  separate 
air, 

BASS  CLIFF,  or  P  Cliff.  The  chai-ac- 
ter  mai'ked  thus, 


and  placed  at  the  beginning  ofa  stave  in  which 
the  bass  or  lower  notes  are  placed. 

BASSO  RELIEVO.  In  En^hsh,  bas-re- 
lief, a  sort  of  sculpture  in  which  the  figures 
are  repr^ented  as  projecting  not  far  alwve  the 
plane  on  which  they  are  formed.  Figures 
cut  are  said  t»  be  done  in  relief]  and  when  tlie 
work  is  low  or  flat,  it  is  called  bas-relief,  or 
basso  relievo,  in  distinction  from  alto  relievo 
and  mezzo  relievo. 
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BASSOON,  A  musical  wind  instrument 
blown  with  a  reed,  and  has  eleven  holes.  It 
serves  to  play  the  bass  part  in  concerts. 

BASS  VIOL.  A  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  same  shape  as  a  vioUn,  but  much 
larger. 

BASS  VOICE.  The  gravest  and  deepest  of 
the  male  voices. 

BASTARD  (in  Law.)  One  born  out  of 
wedlock,  who  cannot  inherit. 

BASTILE.  A  fortress  in  Paris,  which  was 
used  as  a  prison,  and  destroyed  during  the 
French  revolution. 

BASTINADO.  A  mode  of  punishment 
usual  among  the  Turks,  of  beating  the  offender 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

BASTION.  A  large  mass  of  earth,  standing 
out  from  a  rampart,  of  which  it  forms  the 
principal  part 

BAT.  An  animal  resembling  both  a  bird 
and  a  mouse.  It  has  wings  not  of  feathers, 
but  of  a  skin  distended,  and  flies  only  at  night 
It  lays  no  eggs,  but  brings  forth  its  young 
aliv^  and  suckles  them. 

BATEMENT  (in  Carpentry.)  The  wast- 
ing of  stuff  in  cutting  it  for  the  pm-pose  de- 
Bigned. 

BATH.  Any  receptacle  for  water  which  is 
convenient  for  bathing ;  also  any  artificial  con- 
trivance which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a  bath, 
as  a  shower  bath,  or  an  apparatus  for  applying 
water  to  tlie  body  in  the  form  of  a  shower ;  a 
vapour  bath,  or  a  mode  of  conveying  moisture 
to  the  body  by  means  of  steam  ;  a  medicinal 
bath  is  that  in  which  certain  chymical  prepa- 
rations are  minded. 

BATH  (in  Chymistry.)  A  contrivance  by 
which  heat  is  conveyed  to  any  substance; 
also,  in  the  refining  of  metals,  tlie  fusion  of  the 
metalHc  matter  is  called  a  bath. 

BATH,  KNIGHTS  OP  THE.  A  military 
order  ofknighthood,  restored,  if  not  instituted, 
by  Henry  IV.  These  knights  wear  a  red  rib- 
bon, and  their  motto  is,  Tria  juncta  in  uno, 
alluding  to  the  three  cardinal  virtues,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  which  every  knight  ought 
to  possess. 

JBATON.  The  staff  or  truncheon  given  as 
a  symbol  of  authority  to  generals  intlxe  French 
army. 

BATTA.  Allowances  made  to  troops  in 
India.  Dry  batta  is  money  given  in  lieu  of 
rations  ;  wet  batta,  what  is  given  in  kind. 

BATTALION.  A  body  of  foot  soldiers  of 
from  600  to  800  men. 

BATTEL.  An  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  sin- 
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gle  combat,  which  has  lately  been  abolished  in 
England. 

BATTERING-RAM.  A  military  machine, 
with  which  the  ancients  effected  breaches  in 
fortifications.  These  engines  were  variously 
constructed,  and  of  different  sizes.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  Marc  Antony,  in  the  Parthi- 
an war,  used  a  ram  of  80  feet  long ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  they  were  sometimes  106, 
and  even  120  feet  long,  and  weighed  100,000 
lbs.  This  engine  was  frequently  used  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  occasionally  for  other 
purposes  besides  that  of  war  in  later  periods. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  said  to  have  employ- 
ed it  in  demolishing  tlie  walls  of  the  old  church 
of  St  Paul,  previously  to  his  rebuilding  it. 
Sometimes  they  were  swung  on  ropes,  and  at 
others  driven  by  men,  who  were  protected  from 
the  besieged  by  suitable  coverings. 


BATTERY  (in  Law.)  The  striking,  beat- 
ing, or  offering  any  violence  to  the  person  of 
another,  as  by  spittmg  in  his  face,  or  any  way 
touching  him  in  anger,  or  violently  jostling 
against  him.  It  is  distinguished  from  an  as- 
sault, inasmuch  as  the  latter  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  a  hitting  or  blow.  There  may  be 
an  assault  without  battery,  but  there  cannot  be 
a  battery  without  an  assault 

BATTERY  (in  MUitary  Affaii-s.)  Any 
raised  place  on  which  cannon  are  placal.  Bat- 
teries are  of  different  kinds,  as  open  batteries, 
which  are  exposed  to  view ;  masked  batteries, 
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which  «re  hidden  by  >hraMf>Mk;  enm^  kk  defined  in 

luju^  two  battencB  firiw 

«■  the Bune  object,  AcL   AtlmtiagbMerjmm. 


huttry  encted  on 

tATTERT  Qa 
tioBofeoatBdrarfre 
ed  that  they  1H7  be  charged  atonee^  and  dm- 
chai-BBd  ly  a  «""»■»«"  condnctor.  A  bittery 
or  pne  it  ain  vi  apparatoa  employed  fir  ac- 
eam^^rths  dectnci^  <rf' gahranKUL 

BATT£^  AeooiBBtfirYietDtj,  inwhich 
vaatbodaa  of  moi  are  often  cnp^ed,  with 
CfOT  meaui  of  mnlnal  deatiuctMn,  and  in 
diedTietmaofthefiilty 
lofdieir  lendera.    The  moat  docf 
in  YaHary,  are  dioae  at 
of  the  Athauans  and  Feraana;  at 
of  AleaiidaraBdDiBriaB;  atCanna^of 

the 
tfaeN 

Bockbora  and  Flodte,  of  the  SdoIb  and  Big- 
Vab;  aft  Ciaaay,  Poicdeni  and  Asineoorf,  of 
the  FVcneh  and  En^hdi;  at  Aaeilan,  of  Ba- 
facet  and  Tknerine;  at  Baiia,  of  the  Proich 
andGennaas;  atWrnhmn,  the  FroMdi  and 
Affiea;  at  FontaMy,  of  die  French  and  Eng- 
firii;  atliothen  and  RieRfaiyh,  of  the  Prw- 
aiBiBandF^«ndi;  ai  Marengo^  of  the  French 
andAntrians:  atAnsterlitz,  Jaia,Friedland, 
Leipak,  nd  Waterloo,  of  die  French  and  ti- 
bednationa;  andatNe«r-Oriean8,oftbe&^- 
liafa  and  Americang. 

BATTIf-AXE.  Anandentsartofveqnn, 
hatiaganaBeandapaiiiiatthBai^  fia- cot- 


Si 

^anannofdieaa 


BAT,  or  Bat  Tbxk  The 

li'oe,  anevcrgluel^  wfaKn  grows 
and  rranoe: 

BAT.  A  eolov  in  hmea 

iedb^lea£ 

BAT  LTWX.  An 
twice  the  aisB  of  a  large  cat. 


BAT-SALT.  A  aah  which  k  amk  fiian 
■wafer,  by  letdi^  die  walo-  intopilB  orba-' 
sin^  where^bytheheatofthesan,  it  k  evapo- 
rated, and  tfaereBdoe  k  can  wartud  into  crntala 
ofaalL 

BAZAAR.  A  plaoe  moody  eoiverad  and  fit- 
ted, -  -       ' 

of  alMpa  laiely  j 


BATTLEDORE.     An 
cMher  widi  a  ahntdecock  or  a  tennk  bafl. 

BATTLEafENTS.  Notches  or 
in  die  top  of  a  waD  or  building,  like 
•ana,  tokmk  tfaroagfa. 

BATTON.  A  staff 
,to 


BAT. '  Any  infet  of  the  a 
1KB,  or  promootories,  where  ships  may  ride; 


Tbegmn  of  an  AniaaBtra^ 
aboitf  the  siae  of  an  ofave  tree,  llieginnre- 
BiaistB  of  reaii^  guii^  oera- 
sm,  and  Tolatile  oiL 

BEACH.  The  aeashon^  or  margin  of  die 

^  iriuch  k  wadied  by  the  tkks. 

BEACON.  Sooiedhing  raised  on  an  emi- 
nence^ as  a  pofalic  s^naL 

BEAD  (m  Aichitectore.)  A  roond  moald- 
in^  carved  in  short  emliuMuiiiiaii,  Uke  the 

BEADLEl  The  meseenger  belonging  to  a 
polilkbody,  or  eooit  of  joatioe;  abo^  the  offi- 
cer of  a  efaordi  or  parish  in  Ekigiand. 

BEAD  TREE.  A  sfamfa^dK  fruit  of  which 
k  a  nn^  that  k  bored  through  and  strong  aa 


GLE.    A  aort  of  hanting  dag: 
BEAK,  or  Bbak-skao  of  a  Star.  ThM. 
part  of  it  which  kwiriwotheftre  the  fcrecastH 
fay  way  of  omamenL    Among  the 
it  was  a  pieoeof  braa^Uke  a  faird^ 

BEAK   The  hrgeBt  pkoe  of  wood  in  a 
which  kits  main  sqiport;  in  Naval 
una  are  die  br^  main  timbers 
■  asiiqitoauppuitadeck. 
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BEAM-COMPASS,  An  instrument  con- 
eisting  of  a  square  wooden  or  brass  beam,  with 
sliding  sockets,  used  for  describing  large  circles. 

BEAM-TREE.  A  tree  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  so  called  because 
it  is  particularly  fitted  for  making  axletrees 
and  the  like. 

BEAR.  A  quadruped,  of  which  there  are 
ten  species,  and  three  of  them  well  known. 
1.  The  brown  bear,  wliich  subsists  chiefly  on 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  honey.  2.  The  Ameri- 
can or  black  bear,  which  is  smaller  than  the 
other,  feeds  in  like  manner.  3.  The  Polar 
bear,  white,  and  from  8  to  12  feet  long ;  of 
gi"eat  strength  and  ferocity,  devouring  fish, 
seals,  and  whales  at  sea  ;  and  on  land,  any 
animals  which  it  can  catch;  and  it  even  at- 
tacks men,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 
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BEARERS.  Posts  or  brick  walls,  wfeich 
are  trimmed  up  between  two  ends  of  a  piece  of 
tiAber,  to  shorten  its  tearing,  or  to  prevent  its 
bearing  with  the  whole  weight  at  the  ends 
only. 

BEARING  (in  Architecture.)  The  dis- 
tance  tetween  the  bearer,  or  support,  and  each 
end  of  the  timber. 

BEARING.  A  sea  term,  to  denote  the  sit- 
uation of  any  distant  object  with  regard  to  the 
ship's  position,  whether  ahead,  astern,  or 
abreast,  &c. 

BEARING  (in  Heraldry.)  Whatever  is 
borne  in  or  fills  the  escutcheon. 

BEAT.  The  walk  or  round  which  a  watch- 
man has  to  take  at  stated  intervals. 

BEATING  TIME.  That  motion  of  the 
hand  or  foot  by  which  some  person  marks  and 
r^ulates  the  movements  of  the  performers. 

BEATS  (in  a  Clock  or  Watch.)  The 
strokes  made  by  the  pallets  or  fangs  of  the 
spindle. 

BEAVER,  an  interesting  and  intelligent 
ampliibious  animal,  which  builds  substantial 
dwellings  on  rivers,  and  is  hunted  and  de- 
stroyed by  man  for  the  down,  of  which  hats 
ai-e  made.  The  engraving  represents  a  colony 
of  these  creatures  in  a  sort  of  council,  before 
they  b^in  any  work. 


BEAR'S  BREECH.  An  herb,  from  the 
smooth  leaved  sort  of  which  is  extracted  a  mu 
cilage.     (See  Acanthus.) 

BEARD  (with  Botanists.)  The  under  lip 
of  a  labiated  flower,  and  in  corn  and  grass  that 
hair  or  bristle  which  serves  to  defend  the  ear, 
SB  in  barley,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats. 

BEARD  OP  A  COMET  (in  Astronomy.) 
The  rays  which  a  comet  emits  towards  tliat 
part  of  the  heavens  to  which  its  course  seems 
to  direct  it 

BEARD  OP  A  HORSE  (in  Farriery.) 
The  chuck,  or  tliat  part  under  ihe  lower  jaw, 
on  the  outside,  and  above  the  chin,  which beais 
the  curb  of  the  bridle. 


BEAVER.  That  part  of  the  hehnet  which 
defends  the  sierht,  and  opens  in  front 

BEAU  MONDE.  The  gay  fashionable 
world. 

BED  (in  Gunnery.)  A  thick  plank  which 
lies  under  a  piece  of  ordnance,  on  the  carriage. 

BED  (in  Masonry.)  A  range  or  course  of 
stones. 

BED  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  stratum  or  layer 
of  anv  earth  or  stone. 

BtJD  OF  A  RIVER.  The  bottom  of  a 
cliannel  in  which  the  stream  or  current  usually 
flows. 

BED-BUG,  an  insect  which  is  disgusting 
to  every  tidy  house  wife,  and  the  torment  of 
tlie  weary  and  sleepy  traveller.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  They  may  be 
thoroughl}'  extirpated  by  a  solution  of  powder- 
ed corrosive  sublimate;  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
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tndapplkd  totlMJauiliortkebe^ 
with  a  feither,  butareit  «olkmd»«dd 
MTvcdmiiBOM^KMis  a  moit deadly 


BEDROOM.  An  apartment  or  dmnber, 
to  tbe  enjoyiiient  of  ni^ithr  repose, 
die  iBoal  hbMir  and  fedgne  of  the  daj. 
S  or  Aria.  A  genoB  of  intereBtin^  in- 
AhCTCCOMiBtarfaq[Qecn,aewralhnn- 
dred  ^r^jHM^  and  many  thooaand  wufluaa. 
Ttebodyof  dkemieen  is  canaiderdiiy  larger 
diandiatordieaUieia.  The  gorerament  is  a 
rwular  monard^,  «»wi  if  there  **»«»'M  be  two 
^eoM,  they  fight  tiB  one  hM  kiDed  the  other, 
theqwen  is  n  oUeet of  ineesBant aolidtDde 
and  allBBliaa  to  Oe  other  bees;  die  fa^s 
SO^OOOcgn  in  aaeaacn;  the  drones  do  nochii^ 
bat  fABrfiring  three  months  they  are  kUkd 
bydiewoKfars.  these  ooOect  hooey  and  wax 
from  Ae  nectaria  of  flowers;  bread  firom  the 
mBoi;  and  resin  far  tfaor  eombs.  They 
fimdiaeoBri>in24  hoars;  it  is  camposedof 
ax<«idbd  cdb  arranged  in  two  layers  with 
oppasiie  openings,  so  constmeled  as  to  afford 
tibe  greatest  apace  Dndi  die  least  material,  and 
the  wh<4e  ia  geometrically  perfieL  It  is  a 
woodeHal  system  ;  and  every  bee  is  so  much 
engiged  in  tti  own  industrious  punwUft  that 
it  nefcrnttacks  or  stingB,  enxpt  when  aBsank- 
ed  er  endneered.  An  admirable  system  of 
MeiMUfiug  &m,  instead  of  batbaronsiy  sof- 
fbeatng  ttem  with  solphnr,  has  latidy  been 
inOoduced,  and  cannot  be  too  much  conunend- 


aiid  strong  bear,  a  sjitan  nam 


BEEB.  Adrinkma 


ihopsbf 
the  process  of  brewing  ,  .>  .^  -^^  ^^ee  kmdst 
nam^v,  ^rong  beer,  tie,  and  tabie  bes,  or 
small  beer. 


KSSTINCSl  a  terminHorinndirTfir 
the  first  milk  taken  from  a  cow  after  die  CMTes. 

BEETI£.  The  scarabeeos  of  LinnaBos,  a 
wdl  known  insect,  prodneed  firom  the  lame  or 
grabs  thatKtemyrgwwnd.  Ithasmfce^ 
is  hairy  at  one  eno^  nd  lives  in  dry  decayed 
woo^  4ec^ 


BEX-HIYE.  A  raoeptatk  for  bees,  made 
of  straw  and  other  materialB.  Tbebeesinone 
hive  are  caBed  a  swarm,  and  herein  th^  form 
their  edls  and  awjnimHy  snfficient  honey  by 
SfptiTOhpr  to  last  them  tin  Jane;  but  as  they 
MSB  the  winter  ddefly  in  a  letharjg^  stat^  die 
honey  may  be  taken  by  smtafale  means,  and 
the  bees  led  with  honey,  or  with  a  mixture  ofl 


BEETI^    A  large  wooden  hammer  fat 
driving  palisadom. 

BELFRT.    Thatpartof  a  chorch  steeple 
in  iduch  the  befls  «e  hong. 

A  metallic  inatramaBt  of  sound. 


used  fiir  giving  notice  in  churches  and  hooses^ 


They  were  introdnced  into  ] 
afaoot  die  year  700,  and  used  to  be  fasptiaed 
Hsd  named  befive  they  were  hong.  Thenmn- 
ber  of  changes  may  befbond  by  nmhiplying 
the  dagia  in  the  nmnber  into  one  anotner: 
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thus,  four  bells  will  give  24  changes,  and  6 
bells  720 ;  and  10  changes  may  be  rung  in  a 
minute.  St.  Peter's  bell  atRon.e  weighs  18,000 
lbs. ;  Great  Tom,  of  Oxford,  17,000  lbs. ;  Lin- 
cohi,  9900  lbs. ;  and  St.  Paul's,  8400 ,  St  Ivan's, 
of  Moscow,  weighs  128,000  lbs. 

BELLES  LETTRES.  A  French  term  for 
polite  literature. 

BELLIGERENT.  An  epithet  applied  to 
states  that  are  at  war. 

BELL  METAL.  A  metal  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bells,  which  usually  consists 
of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin. 

BELLONA.  The  goddess  of  war,  and  sis- 
ter of  Mars. 

BELLOWS.  A  machine  for  blowing  the 
fire.  This  machine  is  so  contrived  as  to  ex- 
pire and  respire  the  air  alternately,  by  enlarg- 
ing and  contracting  its  capacity.  The  air 
which  enters  the  bellows  is  compressed  when 
they  are  closed,  and  flows  out  of  the  pipe  with 
a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  force  by  which 
it  is  compressed.  The  bellows  of  smiths  and 
founders  are  worked  by  a  rocker. 


BELLOWS   OP   AN    ORGAN.      The 

pneumatic  part  of  the  machine,  by  which  it  is 
supplied  with  Avind.  The  bellows  of  a  large 
organ  are  worked  by  a  man  called  the  blower ; 
those  of  smaller  organs  by  the  foot  of  the 
player. 

BELLU^.  The  sixth  order  of  animals  in 
the  Linnean  system,  ha\ang  their  feet  hoofed, 
as  the  equus,  or  horse ;  sus,  the  swine ;  the 
hippopotamus,  and  the  tapir. 

BELT.  A  girdle  for  hauiging  a  sword  or 
any  other  weapon  in. 

BELT  (in  Heraldry.)  A  badge  of  the 
knightly  order,  given  to  a  person  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  knighthood. 

BELT  (in  Siu-gery.)  A  bandage  applied 
round  the  body. 

BELT  (in  Masonry.)  A  range  or  course  of 
bricks  projecting  from  the  rest. 

BELTEIN.  An  ancient  festival  in  Ireland, 
celebrated  on  the  2lKt  of  June,  the  siunmer 
Bolstice,  when  fires  were  DMide  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills. 

BELTS,  or  Fascijb.  Two  zones  or  girdles 


BEN 

round  the  planet  Jupiter,  more  lucid  than  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  and  terminated  by  pa- 
rallel straight  lines,  sometimes  broader  and 
sometimes  narrower,  varying  both  in  magni- 
tude and  position.  These  belts  were  first  ob- 
served at  Naples,  by  Zuppi  and  Bartoli,  two 
Jesuits. 

BENCH.  A  seat  of  justice;  also  the  per- 
sons sitting  on  a  bench,  as  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates. 

BENCHER.  A  lawyer  of  the  oldest  stand- 
ing in  the  inns  of  court. 

BEND  (in  Heraldry.)  One  of  the  ten  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  di-a^vn  from  the  dexter, 
or  right  corner,  at  the  top  of  the  escutcheon,  to 
the  sinister  base,  or  left  corner,  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  shoulder  belt,  or 
scarf,  and  to  show  the  wearer  to  be  valiant  in 
war.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  bend  dexter,  to 
distingwish  it  from  the  bend  sinister,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  left  side  of  the  shield  to  the 
right. 


BEND.  A  sea  term  for  the  knot  by  which 
one  rope  is  fastened  to  anotlier,  or  to  an  an- 
chor. 

BENDING.  A  sea  term  for  the  tjpng  two 
cables  or  ropes  together,  or  to  any  thing  else. 

BENDING  (in  Physiology.)  The  reducing 
a  body  to  a  curved  or  crooked  form.  The 
bending  of  boards,  planks,  &c.  is  effected  by 
means  of  heat,  whether  by  boiling  or  other- 
wise, by  which  the  fibres  become  relaxed  and 
flexible. 

BENDS  IN  A  SHIP.  The  outermost  tim- 
bers of  the  side,  to  set  the  foot  on  in  climbing 
up  the  side.  They  are  reckoned  from  we  wa- 
ter, first,  second,  and  third  bend,  and  are  of 
great  service  in  strengthening  the  ship,  as  into 
them  the  beams,  knees,  and  foothooks,  are 
bolted. 

BENEFICE.  An  ecclesiastical  living,  but 
particularly  rectories  and  vicareiges. 

BENEFIT  OP  CLERGY.  A  privilege  in 
law,  at  first  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  but  in  afl^r 
times  made  common  to  the  laity.  When  any 
one  was  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  he  had  a 
book  given  him  to  read,  and  if  the  ordinary 
or  his  deputy  pronounced  these  words,  '  Legit 
ut  clericus,  he  reads  like  a  clergyman,  or 
scholar,'  he  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 
set  free  for  the  first  ofience ;  otherwise  he  was 
to  suffer  death. 

BENZOIN.  A  dry  solid  resin,  of  a  fra- 
grant smell,  produced  by  incision  from  the 
styrax,  an  Indian  tree.  It  is  brought  to  us 
from  the  East  Indies,  particularly  Siam  and 


the  Islands  of  Java  and  Suniatra,  in  masses  o€ 
Tarkxis  sizes,  composed  of  small  granules  of  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  with  a  purple 
cast  on  the  surface.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
and  diffuses  a  fragrant  smdl  while  burning, 
and  so  in  like  "M>mi«»r  when  robbed  in  the 
hand.  When  the  boiaoin  tree  is  six  years 
tAd,  the  natives  cot  it  in  several  places  m  an 
oblique  directkm,  and  the  bouoin  flows  fixHn 
the  WDunds.  Benzoin  is  used  by  perfumers 
in  nmUng  swcet  bags,  &c  and  was  finrmerly 
▼erymnm  esteemed  as  an  expenAorsnt.  The 
tree  was  faroo^  firMn  Virginia  into  England. 

BECIUBST.  Al^acyj  what  is  bequeath- 
ed or  Wt  by  will 

BERE^'ICB'S  HAQL  A  ooosteUadoa  in 
the  northern  hemi^here. 

BERGAMOT.  A  fine  sort  of  pear,  which 
is  of  two  sorts,  namdy,  the  sinnmer  bergamot 
and  the  autumn  bergamot 

BERGAMOT  (in  Chymistry.)  A  fragrant 
essenoe,  extracted  from  a  fruit  which  is  pro- 
duced by  ingrafting  a  branch  of  a  lemon  tree 
vpoa  the  ^ock  of  a  bergamot  pear.  This  es- 
s»ioe  iagatby  catting  the  extonal  rind  c^die 
fruit  mto  Binall  pieces,  and  squeezing  them 
into  a  glass  Tessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
juice  at  a  lonon  is  squeezed  out,  by  which 
means  an  ethereal  oil  is  procured  of  a  very 


lY.  A  round  fiTiit,  fijr  the  most  part 
soft,  and  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  attaining 
eeeds  in  a  pulpy  substance. 

BERYL.  A  precious  stoiMi,  which,  in  its 
parity,  is  (rf*  a  perfect^  sesrgreea  ocdoor,  and 
<m  toat  aceooitt  called  aqoa  marina.  It  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz,  and  can  scarcely 
be  melted  without  the  addition  of  some  other 
substance.  Ber^^l  is  also  (in  Painting)  the  sea- 
green  cokmr,  in  imitation  (^this  stone. 

BETA.  The  second  Imer  in  the  Greek  al- 
phabet. 

BETALu  A  smt  of  p^per  ptaiO,  the  leaf  of 
which  is  nrnversaUy  chewed  by  thesoothem 
Asiatics,  to  sweeten  the  breath  and  strei^thEai 
the  stomach.  It  is  a  siatder-stonmed  climbing 
plant 

BEVEL.  An  instrument  with  a  moveaUe 
tcngoe^  to  strike  angles  of  a  greater  «-  less 


BEVELUNG  (in  Carpentry.)  Hewing 
timber  with  a  proper  or  regular  curve. 

BEY.  An  officer  of  high  rank  among  the 
Turka,  inferior  to  none  but  the  padia. 

BEZANTS.  Round  flat  pieces  of  bullion, 
without  any  impressicra,  winch  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  current  coin  of  Byzantium. 


BIL 

This  coin  was  probably  introduced  inux 
armour  by  those  who  went  to  the  wars. 
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BEIZOAR.  A  medicinal  stone,  broogirt 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  was 
formerly  recfconed  asovereign  anddote  i 


tXHSOOS. 


It  is  fimnd  to  be  a  morbid  I 


m  the  intestines  of  some  animals. 

BIBLEL  Hie  ooUectbn  of  the  bot^  <^the 
Old  and  New  Testament  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  first  translalBd  by  the  72  interpre- 
ters, and  thoice  called  die  l^qAoi^int :  of  the 
Ltftin  versions,  that  of  St  Jerome  was  oon- 
firmed  by  the  coandl  erf' Trent  for  T^garns^ 
and  thence  got  the  name  of  the  Yolgate.  lie 
Kbie  was  translated  into  the  Sax<Hi  toogne 
about  the  year  940 ;  and  into  the  Ei^iidi,  by 
William  Tindal,  in  the  twenty-first  year  m 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eiighth,  when  it  was 
printed-  1^  presoit  authorized  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  was  ocwajdded  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  about  the  year  1603L 

BIBLIOGRAPHER.  Apers«ic«iTersant 
with  books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  The  knowledge  of 
books  as  to  their  several  editicms,  time,  and 
form  of  being  printed,  type,  and  otho:  particu- 
lars connect^  with  their  publication. 

BIBLIOMANIA  A  rage  for  scarce  and 
old  edidons  of  books. 

BICE  (in  Painting.)  A  blue  coloor  pre- 
pared from  the  lapis  armoins;  it  bears  the 
best  body  of  all  bright  Uues  used  in  common 
w(H-k. 

BIENNIALS.  Plants  that  flourish  for  two 
years,  and  seldom  more. 

BIGAMY.  This  pn^rly  signifies  being 
twice  married ;  but^nth  us  is  usai  as  synony- 
mous to  polygamy,  or  having  a  plurality  of 
wives  at  once.  Such  seomid  marriage^  the 
firmer  husband  or  wife  beii^  alive,  is  simpty 
void,  and  a  mere  nullir^,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law;  and  yet  the  kgi^ature  has  thougltt  it 
just  to  nudce  it  lelMiy,  by  reason  of  its  being 
so  great  a  violatiem  of  the  public  euHiomy  and 
deoencv  of  a  wdl-wdered  state. 

BIGHT.  The  double  part  of  a  rope  where 
it  is  folded,  in  distinction  from  the  end. 

BIGOT.  A  perecm  absurdly  attached  to 
certain  forms  and  c^inions. 

BILBOES.  A  term  at  sea  fiir  the  long  bars 
of  iron  with  which  the  feet  of  ofienders  areooo- 
fined,  the  irons  being  more  or  leas  heavy,  •&- 
cordingto  the  nature  of  the  oflfence. 

BIUQ.  A  latter  fluid  secreted  in  the  glan- 
dular substance  of  the  liver,  and  passing  throogfa 
the  gall  bladder  and  the  ponu  biliariQSj  is  dis- 
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charged  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  converts 
the  chyme  into  chyle  and  excrement  The 
constituent  parts  of  bile  are  water,  soda  in  a 
caustic  state,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  resinous 
albuminous  principle. 

BILGE.  A  sea  term,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
floor  of  a  ship,  the  compass  or  breadth  of  its 
bottom.  A  vessel  is  said  to  bilge  when  she 
has  struck  off  some  of  her  timber  against  a 
rock. 

BILL.  An  edged  tool,  or  hatchet,  with  a 
hooked  point,  for  lopping  of  trees  and  making 
hedges ;  if  it  have  a  short  handle,  it  is  a  hand- 
bill ;  if  a  long  handle,  a  hedging-bill. 

BILL  (in  Law.)  A  declaration  in  writing 
expressing  any  grievance  or  wrong  which  one 
person  has  suffered  from  another ;  also,  an  in- 
strument drawn  up  by  any  member  and  pre- 
sented to  a  legislative  body  for  its  approbation 
or  rejection. 

BILL  OP  EXCHANGE  (in  Commerce.) 
A  note  containing  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  person  called  the  drawer, 
who,  when  he  has  signed  it  vnth  his  name, 
and  written  the  word  accepted,  is  called  the 
acceptor.  The  person  in  whose  favour  it  is 
drawn,  or  to  whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid,  is 
called  the  drawee,  or  payee,  who,  when  he  has 
endorsed  it,  is  called  the  endorser.  He  who  is 
in  possession  of  the  bill  is  the  holder. 

BILL  OP  PARE.  An  account  of  such  pro- 
visions as  are  in  season,  or  are  to  be  supplied 
for  the  table. 

BILL  OP  LADING,  or  Invoice.  A  deed 
signed  by  the  master  of  a  ship,  by  which  he 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  merchant's 
goods,  and  obliges  himself  to  deliver  them  at 
the  place  to  which  they  are  consifned. 

BILL  OP  PARCELS.  A  tradesman's  ac- 
count of  goods  sold  and  delivered. 

BILLET.  A  ticket  for  quartering  soldiers : 
also  a  small  paper,  or  note,  folded  up  as  a  bil- 
let doux,  or  love  letter. 

BILLET.  A  small  log  of  wood ;  also,  in 
Heraldry,  a  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
Bupposed  to  represent  cloth  of  gold  and  silver. 
^  BILLETING  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Order- 
ing soldiers  to  be  quartered  in  particular  houses 
by  a  billet  or  small  ticket 

BILLIARDS.  A  game  played  on  an  oblong 
table,  exactly  level,  and  covered  with  cloth,  by 
the  means  of  ivory  balls,  which  are  struck  or 
driven  with  sticks,  made  bending,  so  as  to  drive 
the  antagonist's  ball  into  holes,  called  hazards 
or  pockets,  at  the  corners  or  by  the  sides  of  the 
table.  The  art  of  the  game  lies  in  pocketing 
your  antagonist's  ball  without  putting  in  your 
own. 

BILLION.  A  million  of  millions. 
'    BILLS  OP  MORTALITY.  Annual  regis- 
ters of  deaths  and  burials. 

BINDING  OP  BOOKS.  Theartofdomg 
up  books  in  leather  or  vellum,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  those  done  up  in  lx«uxls  or  only 
eevvcd. 


Bid 

BINNACLE.  The  box  in  which  the  ma^' 
netic  needle  is  placed  on  ship-board. 

BINOMIAL.  A  term  in  algebra  for  any 
quantity  consisting  of  two  neunes,  or  terms, 
connected  together  by  the  sign  -fi  w — j  a* 
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IPED.  An  animal  with  only  two  legs,  as 
men  and  birds. 

BldUADRATIC.  The  square  squared,  or 
the  fourth  power  of  any  quantity. 

BIRCH  TREE.  A  tree  with  leaves  lika 
the  poplar,  the  fruit  of  wliich  is  a  squamose 
cone. 

BIRDCALL.  A  whistle  or  pipe  to  decoy 
birds. 

BIRD-CATCHING.  The  art  of  taking 
birds  or  wild  fowl  by  birdlime,  nets,  and  de- 
coys, which,  as  respects  the  more  artful  modes 
of  catching  birds,  is  called  fowling.  In  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  where  the  birds 
live  in  rocks,  a  dangerous  mode  of  bird-catch- 
ing is  in  use,  as  is  represented  in  the  aigra- 
ving. 


BIRDLIME.  A  glutinous  substance,  made 
of  the  bark  of  holly,  which  is  spread  on  the 
twigs  of  trees  to  catch  birds. 

BIRDS.  (SeeAvES.) 

BIRTH.  A  sea  term  for  the  station  in  which 
a  ship  rides  at  anchoring  ground,  as  a  good 
birth,  for  a  good  anchoring  ground;  also,  a 
place  appointed  in  a  ship  or  barrack  for  an  in- 
dividual. 

BIRTHRIGHT  (in  law.)  Honour  or  estate 
belonging  to  a  person  by  right  of  his  birth. 

BIRTH  WORT.  An  herb  having  a  perennial 
root. 

BISCUIT,  Flour  and  water  baked;  also, 
potter's  earthenware  when  first  fixed  or  baked, 
before  it  is  dipped  into  the  composition,  which, 
by  a  second  firing,  forms  the  glaze  or  gla^y 
coating  seen  on  all  earthenware  and  porcelain. 

BISECTION.  The  cutting  any  quantity,  as 
a  line  or  angle,  into  two  equal  parts. 

BISHOP.  A  dignitary  who  presides  over 
the  clergy  witliin  a  certain  district,  called  his 
diocess.  Bishops  are  suffragans,  or  assistants, 
to  llie  archbishop,  who  istheclxief  ofthe  clergy 


'  BIT 

in  his  bishopric  The  bishop  is  said  to  be  in- 
alaUed,  the  archbishop  to  be  enthroaed. 

BISHOPRIC.  The  diocesB,  or  district,  over 
which  a  bishop  presides;. 

BISMUTH.  A  metal  of  a  ydknrish  or  red- 
Ash  white  ooloar.  It  is  r^her  harder  than  lead, 
aadsearoeljifatallntaUeaUeiibdngvety  brit- 
tle; it,  ndtB  easily,  and  is  soIaUe  in  acids. 

BISON.  A  ¥arie^  of  the  ox,  which  has  its 
horns  bent  fcrwartfe,  back  gibbous,  and  mane 
long. 
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BISSEXTILE,  or  Le^p  Year.  A  year 
coos^ting  of  366  days,  by  the  addition  of  a 
day  in  the  omnth  of  Pebruary,  when  that  mcmth 
consists  of  29  instead  of  2d  days.  Tiiis  hap- 
pens every  fourth  year.  The  day  thus  added 
IS  also  caUed  Bi^extile,  and  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count, that  Csesar  app(»nted  it  to  be  introduced 
by  reckoning  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Fdmia- 
ry  twice,  and  as  that  day  was  the  same  as  the 
euth  of  the  calends  of  March,  a  day  celebrated 
ani(»g  the  Rinnans  on  account  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins,  it  was  called  bissextus  calen- 
darum  Martii,  and  afterward  Bissextile.  By 
the  8taL  21  Hen.  III.  De  Anno  Bissextile,  to 


day  and  that  next  before  it,  are  to  beaccoanted 
as  one  day. 

BIST^  A  colour  made  c£  chimney  soot 
boikd  and  diluted. 

BISTOURY.  A  small  surgical  knife  of 
various  forms,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

BIT  (in  Carpentry.)  A  boring  instrument 
so  ocmstructed  as  to  be  taken  out  of  the  handk. 

BIT,  or  Bit  of  a  bridle.  Tlie  iron  at- 
tached to  the  bridle,  which  is  put  into  the 
horse's  mouth. 

BITT.  A  sea  term  for  the  two  pieces  of 
timber  to  which  the  anchor  caUes  are  at- 
tached^ 

BITTER.  A  sea  term  for  the  turn  of  the 
cable  round  the  bitts. 

BITTER  ALMOND.  A  sort  of  almond 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  bitter. 

BITTER-APPLE.    See  Coloquintida. 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE.  The  brtter  parts 
of  vegetable  substances,  which  may  he  extract- 
ed by  a  chymicai  process.  Artificial  bitter  is 
any  bitter  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
OD  vegetable  and  other  substances: 

BITTER-SWEET.  A  sort  of  solanum,  a 
perenniaL 
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BITTERN,  or  BITTOUR.  A  bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  of  retired  habits,  that  conceals  ii- 
sdf  in  the  reeds  and  marshes.  It  sends  forth 
a  croaking  note  when  it  isdistorbed. 


BITUMEN.  A  combnstible  mineral,  which 
when  most  fluid,  is  called  naptha ;  when  vis- 
cid, petrolenm;  and  when  hard,  asphaltum. 
C<»ls  are  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin, 
and  bitumen  a  compound  of  rc^i^able  and  ani- 
mal substances. 

BIVALVEa  One  of  the  three  general 
classes  of  shellfish,  the  shells  of  whacii  are 
composed  of  two  pieces,  joined  together  by  a 
hinge. 

Black,  a  cobor  which  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  peculiar  texture  of  bodies, 
whic^  deaden  as  it  were  the  light  falling  upon 


prevent  misimder^dings,    the  intercalary-  ,i,g„,^  ,^  ^^fl^  none,  or  very  Uttle  of  it,  out- 

wards  towards  tte  eye. 

BLACK.  A  cdour  or  dye,  as  lamp  blade, 

the  smoke  d[  redn,  prepared  by  mehmg  it  in 

ivory  black,  made  of  burnt  ivo- 


ry, and  used  by  painters;  Spanidi  black, 
made  of  burnt  cork,  and  first  used  by  the 
Spaniards. 

BLACKBERRY.  The  fruit  of  the  hnim- 
ble,  or  blackberry  bush. 

BLACKBIRD.  In  ELngland,  a  singing 
Urd,  with  a  fine  note,  but  very  loud.  In 
America,  the  nzuue  is  given  to  different  kinds 
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of  birds,  some  of  which  are  very  troublesome, 
in  planting  time,  to  the  farmers. 

BLACKCAP.  A  litde  bird  with  a  fine 
black  crown  on  its  head. 

BLACK  PISH.  A  fish  about  ten  inches 
long,  weighing  from  one  to  five  pounds,  in 
shape  resembling  tlie  sheat  fish.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  and  is  considered 
fine  eating. 


BLACK  GROUSE.  A  species  of  feathered 
game,  of  violet  black  colour,  with  the  tail 
forked,  and  the  secondary  quill  feathers  white 
toward  the  base.  It  weighs  fiom  two  to  four 
pounds. 


BLACK  LEAD.  A  mineral,  the  plumbago 
or  graphites  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  found  in  lead 
mines,  and  is  fusible  only  by  a  violent  heat 
Lead  pencils  are  made  of  it 

BLACK  LETTER.  A  sort  of  old  English 
alphabet. 

BLACK  SNAKE.  A  common  reptile  in 
the  United  Slates :  its  length  is  from  five  to 
six  feet.  It  has  an  uncommonly  bright  eye, 
witli  w^hich  it  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  fts- 
cinating  birds  so  completely  as  to  cause  them 
to  fall  into  its  mouth.  It  is  perfectly  harmless, 
fleeing  at  the  approach  of  man. 


BLADDER.    A   thin  membranous  sub- 
stance, which  serves  as  the  receptacle  of  some 


fluid,  as  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  gall 
bladder. 

BLADDER-NUT.  A  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  contained  in  a  membrane  inflated 
like  a  bladder. 

BLADDER-SENNA.  A  shrub  which 
yields  a  papilionaceous  flower,  that  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  pods  resembling  the  inflated  bladder 
of  fishes. 

BLADE.  The  flat  part  of  a  sword  or  knife, 
resembling  the  blade  or  leaf  of  grass  in  shape. 

BLADE-BONE.    The  shoulder  bone. 

BLAIN  (in  Farriery.)  A  distemper  inci- 
dent to  animals,  being  a  bladder  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  which  stops  the  breath. 

BLANCHING.  The  art  of  making  any 
thing  white,  as  (in  horticulture)  the  method  of 
whitening  salads.  Blanching  money  is  the 
annealing,  boiling,  and  cleansing  it  when  it  is 
coined.  Blanching  copper  is  done  in  various 
ways,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  silver.  Blanch- 
ing is  also  the  operation  of  covering  iron 
plates  with  a  thin  coat  or  crust  of  tin.  Blanch- 
ing almonds  is  the  skinning  them  by  means  of 
hot  water. 

BLANK.  A  void  space  in  any  writing  or 
printing. 

BLANK  VERSE.  That  which  has  no 
rhymes. 

BLANKETS  (in  Printing^  Woollen  cloths 
to  lay  between  the  ty  mpans  of  a  printing  press, 
in  order  to  produce  a  fair  impression. 

BLANKETS.  A  sea  term,  for  combustibles 
made  of  coarse  brown  paper  steeped  in  nitre, 
dried,  and  then  steeped  again  in  tallow,  resin, 
and  sulphur  ;  they  are  used  in  fireships. 

BLAST.  A  disease  in  grain  and  trees  j  call- 
ed also  a  blight. 

BLASTING  (among  Miners.)  The  tear- 
ine_up  rocks  by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 

BLASTING-BELLOWS.  Instruments 
used  when  greater  heat  is  wanted  than  could 
be  obtained  by  the  common  accession  of  the  air, 
fire  and  heat  being  nothing  more  than  atoms 
fixed,  which  were  previously  in  motion,  and 
the  purpose  of  bellows  is  to  bring  more  of  them 
into  contact  with  the  fire,  ^metimes  they 
have  a  wheel  turned  by  water  or  steam,  and 
theshaft,  beingprovided  with  projecting  pieces, 
raises  and  lowers  the  upper  sides  of  these  enor- 
mous bellows  which  discliarge  tlieir  voliunes 
of  air  into  the  fiirnace. 

BLAZONRY,  or  BLAZONING.  That 
branch  of  the  art  of  heraldry  which  consists  in 
expressing  in  proper  terms  all  that  belongs  to 
coats  of  arms.  The  word  comes  from  tlie 
German  blasen,  to  blow;  because  a  trumpet 
used  to  be  blown  at  justs,  &c.  previously  to  the 
herald's  recording  the  achievements  of  the 
knights. 

BLEACHING.  The  process  of  whitening 
linen  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air ;  or,  as  is 
now  more  commonly  in  use,  by  the  application 
of  chymical  preparations. 

BLEACHING    LIQUID.    Oxymuriatic 
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•euJ,  or  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  chloride 
of  lime. 

BLBAK.  A  fresh-water  fish,  from  whose 
artificial  pearls  are  made. 

BLEMISH  (in  Farriery.)  Any  imperfec- 
tion in  a  horse  which  impedes  a  sound  warrant, 
as  broken  knees,  cracked  heels,  &c 

BLENDE.  The  ore  of  zinc. 

BLIGHT,  A  disease  incident  to  plants, 
which  consists  in  a  sort  of  ftmgus,  that  con- 
verts the  affected  part  into  a  sooty  mass. 

BLINDNESS.  Loss  of  sight,  sometimes 
arising  from  an  opacity  of  the  humours  of  the 
eye,  and  sometimes  from  the  nerves  losing 
their  pjower  by  the  action  of  intense  light,  as 
from  lightning. 

BLINDS.  A  contrivance  to  prevent  any 
one  fleeing  through  a  window ;  in  Military 


trenches,  to  protect  the  men, 

BLIND  WORM,  or  Slowwohm.  A  worm 
so  called  from  the  smallness  of  its  eyes  and  the 
slowness  of  its  motion. 

BLISTER.  A  pustule  in  the  skin,  filled 
with  senmi ;  in  geno-al,  any  swelling  caused 
by  the  separation  of  the  outer  integument  of 
any  substance  from  that  which  is  underneath. 

BLISTER  (in  Medicine.)  The  plaster  or 
application  that  raises  a  bUster,  mostly  made 
cf  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies. 

BLOCK.  A  sea  term  for  a  pulley,  or  series 
of  pulleys,  mounted  in  a  frame,  or  shell,  which 
serves  to  faciUtate  the  passage  of  the  ropes. 
Blocks  are  single,  double,  treble,  &c  according 
to  the  numba*  of  shives  in  them  through 
whi<^  the  running  ropes  run. 

SINGLE  BLOCK. 
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BLOOD.  A  warm  red  fluid,  of  a  saltish 
taste  and  urinous  smell,  circulating  through 
every  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  artenes 
and  vems.  The  blood  is  found  to  contain  an 
insipid  water,  which  soon  becomes  putrid,  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  an  ammoniacal  spirit,  and 
the  remainder  carbon.  The  quantity  in  the 
human  body  is  about  thirty  pounds. 

BLOOD  (in  Law.)  Is  r^arded  in  descent 
of  lands,  for  a  person  must  be  next  and  most 
worthy  of  Wood  in  order  to  inherit  his  ances- 
tor's estate. 

BLOOD-HORSE.  A  breed  of  horses  ori- 
ginally  from  the  Arabian  stock,  the  excellence 
of  which  consists  in  the  compactness  of  his 
fibre,  that  adds  to  his  strength  without  increas- 
ing his  bulk. 

BLOOD-HOUND,  A  hunting  dog  of  such 


Afiairs,  bundles  of  osiers  used  at  the  heads  of  exquisite  scent,  that  he  will  follow  the  track  of 


DOUBLE  BLOCK. 


BLOCKADE.  The  blocking  up  the  roads 
or  entrances  to  a  place,  by  means  of  soldiers 
or  vessels,  so  as  to  prevent  any  ingress  or 
egress. 


men  as  well  as  of  animals. 

BLOOD-STONE,  or  Hematites.  A 
hard  mineral  substance  of  a  red  or  purple  colour. 
It  is  found  in  masses  of  different  forms,  and 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  iron,  but  the 
blood-stone  itself,  on  account  of  its  hardness, 
serves  to  burnish  or  polish  metals. 

BLOODSHOT.  A  distemper  in  the  eyes, 
when  the  vessels  are  so  distended  as  to  make 
them  appear  red. 

BLOODSUCKER.  A  leach  which  sucks 
the  blood  of  any  animal  to  which  it  is  applied. 

BLOWING  GLASS.  The  process  in  glass 
houses  of  forming  glass  into  various  shapes, 
by  means  of  blowing  through  a  blowpipe  dip- 
ped into  the  melted  glass. 

BLOWPIPE.  A  tube  through  which  air  is 
blown,  and  more  oxygen  brought  in  contact 
with  flame :  and,  latterly,  it  has  been  contrived 
to  pass  a  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  through 
it,  when  it  is  called  the  gas  blow-pipe,  the  heat 
of  which  disperses  and  melts  the  most  refrac- 
tory substances. 
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BLUBBER.  The  fat  of  the  whale  before  it 
is  boiled.  Sea  blubber,  the  vulgar  name  of  a 
shellfish, 

BLUE.  One  of  the  seven  primitive  colours 
into  which  they  are  divided  when  refi-acted 
through  a  glass  prism.  Blue,  as  a  colour  in 
painting,  is  distinguished  into  ultramarine, 
fi-om  the  azure  stone ;  blue  ashes,  used  in 
limning,  fi-esco,  and  miniature ;  blue  verditer, 
a  blue  somewhat  inclining  to  a  green ;  Prus- 
sian blue,  a  colour  next  to  ultramarine  for 
beauty. 

BLUEBOTTLE.  An  annual,  having  a  bell- 
shaped  flower.  The  flower  is  borne  in  coats  of 
arms. 

BLUEBOTTLE,  A  large  kind  of  fly  with 
abhiebody. 
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BLUB  CAT.  A  varie<yofthe*vUdcat,but 
of  bhie  colour. 


BLUE  JAY.  A  bird  of  a  blue  colour,  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  the  head  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  tuft  of  featliers,  which  it 
erects  at  pleasure  into  the  form  of  a  crest 


BLUE  (or  Weak)  FISH.  A  fish  of  the 
order  of  thoracics,  found  in  great  numbers 
about  the  Bahama  islands,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba ;  common  also  in  the  United  States. 


BLUEING.  The  process  of  heating  iron 
and  other  metals  in  the  fire,  until  they  assume 
a  blue  colour,  which  is  the  practice  of  gilders 
before  they  apply  the  gold  and  silver  leaf  to 
them. 

BLUFF.  A  sea  term  for  a  high  land  pro- 
jectJHg  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  sea. 

BLUNDERBUSS.  A  short  brass  gun  widi 
a  laree  bore. 

BOA  C  ANI N A,  A  snake  of  South  America, 
of  a  beaHtiftil  make,  alxnit  four  feet  long ;  the 
|»ead  is  large,  and  rfvjcmblesthatof  a  d<Tg;  and 
the  co\om  of  the  animal  is  an  elegant  green 
with  white  stripes. 
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BOA  CONSTRICTOR.  A  serpent  of  iro- 

mensesize  and  strength,  a  native  of  Africa  and 
India,  measuring  sometimes  twelve  yards  in 
length.  It  will  twist  itself  round  the  bodies  of 
oxen  and  other  animals,  and,  breaking  their 
bones,  swallow  them  whole. 


BOAR.  The  male  of  the  swine.  The  boar's 
head  is  often  borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

BOARD.  A  sea  term,  for  tlie  space  a  ship 
runs  over  between  tack  and  tack,  as  to  make 
short  boards,  that  is,  to  tack  frequently ;  also 
the  ship  itself,  as  to  go  aboard,  that  is,  into  the 
ship  ;  so  board  and  board  is  said  of  two  ships 
coming  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  touch  by  the 
board  over  the  ship's  side. 

BOARD  (in  Carpentry.)  Any  piece  of  tim- 
ber sawed  to  a  less  thickness  than  one  inch ;  all 
above  this  thickness  are  planks. 

BOARD,  or  Pasteboard.  Layers  of 
paper  so  pasted  together  as  to  make  a  substance 
as  hard  as  a  board. 

BOARDING.  The  fixing  of  boards  for  any 
purpose,  as  a  floor ;  (in  Naval  Tactics)  tlie 
entering  a  ship  in  a  forcible  manner. 

BOARDS,  or  by  way  of  contraction,  Bds. 
The  manner  of  domg  boolcs  up  in  pasteboard 
covers,  without  leather. 

BOAT.  A  small  open  vessel  worked  on 
rivers  or  small  waters  by  rowing  or  sailing. 

BOATBILL.  a  bird  of  South  America, 
having  a  bill  that  resembles  a  boat  in  shape. 
It  lives  upon  fish,  and  darts  down  upon  them 
as  they  are  swimming. 

BOAT-PLY.  An  insect  with  an  inflected 
snout,  that  lives  in  stagnant  waters. 

BOATSWAIN.  A  sea  term,  for  the  officer 
who  has  the  boats,  anchors,  &c.  in  his  charge. 

BOB.  The  metallic  weight  attached  to  a 
pendulum. 

BOBBIN.  A  sort  of  tape. 

BOBBINS.  Little  pins  of  wood  with  a 
notch,  on  which  thread,  &c.  is  wound. 

BODKIN.  A  long  sort  of  pin,  on  which 
women  used  to  roll  their  hair. 

BODY  (in  Geometry.)  Any  solid  having 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. Regular  bodies,  which  have  all  their 
angles  and  sidt?s  similar  and  equal,  are  of  fiva 
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Kanidy,  tetraedron,  a  body  contairodj     BOLI^  A  measare  of  two  bushels. 

«ader  four  eqiulateral  triangles;  hexaedron,  a      BOLOGNA  STONR  A  phosphoric  eXaoe, 

body  containing  sixsquares;  octaeditm,  a  body  first  found  at  Btdogna  in  Italy.     It  is  a  gray 

having  eight  triangles;  dodecaedron,  a  body | soft  sulphureous  stone,   about  the  si2«  of  a 


oootaining'  twelve  pentagor» ;  icosaedron,  a 
body  OMUaining  twenty  triangles.  Irregular 
bodies  are  solids  which  are  not  bounded  by 
equal  and  like  sur&ces. 

like  Hexaedron. 


BODY  (in  Physics.)  An  extended  solid 
Bubstanoe,  consisting  of  hard,  impen^raUe, 
tuoveaUe  particles.  It  is  a  hard  body  when 
its  parts  do  not  easily  yifM  to  any  stroke 
{lercussion ;  a  soft  body  when  it  yields  to 
evory  stroke,  and  thereby  undergoes  a  change ; 
an  elastic  body,  that  changes  its  form  with 
every  stroke,  but  recovo-s  it  again  whoi  the 
impelling  force  is  removed. 

BODY.  In  the  phrase  'to  bear  a  bodv,'  a 
term  applied  by  painters  to  any  colour  which 
is  of  a  nature  to  be  ground  so  freely,  and  to 
mix  with  oil  so  aitirely,  as  to  seem  one  thick 
oil  of  the  same  colour. 

BODY.  Of  a  chymical  vessel,  that  which 
holds  the  matter  in  distillation.  Body  of  a 
sump,  the  thickest  pju-t  of  the  barrel  or  pipe 
Body,  in  an  army,  any  number  of  forces 
united  under  one  commanda*. 

BOILING  POINT.  The  fixed  point  or 
degree  of  heat  required  to  produce  tlie  ebulU- 
tion  or  boiling  of  ^  fluid.  Every  liquid  has 
a  fixed  point  at  which  boiling  commences,  and 
this  is  called  the  boihng  point  Thus  water 
begins  to  boil  at  the  tranperature  of  212°. 
After  a  liquid  has  begun  to  boil,  it  will  not  be- 
come hoOer,  for  although  a  stronger  heat 
makes  all  liquids  boil  more  rapidly,  yet  it  does 
not  increase  their  temperattire. 

BOLE.  A  fi-iaUe  earth  of  the  argillaceous 
kind,  which  unites  with  water  so  as  to  form  a 
paste.  The  Armenian  bole,  or  bole  armcniac, 
is  a  bright  red  coloured  earth,  so  called  from 
Armoiia,  the  country  from  which  it  is  pro- 
cured. 


large  walnut,  which  shines  in  the  dark  after 
calcination.  This  stone  is  the  native  sulphate 
of  carytes. 

BOLSTER.  A  soft  pillow  for  a  brtdten 
limb;  in  Farriery,  it  is  the  name  of  those 
parts  of  a  saddle  which  are  raised  upMi  the 
bows  to  receive  the  rido-'s  thighs. 

BOLSTER.  A  sea  tenn,  for  a  piece  of 
timbo-  cut  and  placed  for  the  easement  of  the 
cable. 

BOLT.  An  iron  pin  used  for  strengtheiing 
timber. 

BOLU^  An  internal  medicine,  of  a  coo- 
iy  thicker  than  honey. 

BOMB.  A  sheU  filled  with  combnstiUes, 
and  discharged  firom  a  wide-mouthed  gun, 
called  a  mortar. 

BOMBARDMENT.  The  disdiarging  rf 
bombs  into  a  besi^ed  place. 

BOMBASIN.  A  very  close  and  fine  silk 
and  wcs^ted  fabric. 

BOMBIG  ACID.  An  acid  liquor  con- 
tained ia  a  reservoir  near  the  anus  of  the  silk- 
worm.       

BOMBKETCH.  A  small  vessel  built  and 
strengthened  with  large  beams,  for  the  use  of 
mortars  at  sea. 

BONA  FIDE.  With  good  feith ;  without 
fraud  or  snbterfiige. 

BOND  (in  Law.)  An  obhgatioa  «■  cove- 
nant in  writing  to  pay  any  sum,  or  perform 
any  contract 

BOND  (in  Carpaitry.)  The  binding  of 
any  two  pieces  together  by  tenanting,  mor- 
ticing, <&c.  In  Mxemry,  it  is  the  dispositioa 
of  stones  or  bricks  in  a  bwUding,  so  that  they 
most  aptly  fit  U^ether ;  stones  having  their 
length  placed  in  &  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
called  headers,  and  those  whose  length  extends 
along  the  face  or  exterior  (rf"  the  wall  are  called 
stretchers. 

BOND-TIMBERS.  The  horizontal  timbers 
bedded  in  stone  or  brick  walls  for  stroigthcn- 
ing^the  masonry. 

BONDSMAN.  One  boand  or  giving  secu- 
rity for  another. 

BONE.  A  hard,  dry,  insensible  part  of  the 
body,  composed  of  a  spongy  reticular  sub- 
stance, and  an  oily  matter  called  marrow. 
There  is  also  a  consideraWe  pwlion  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  that  enters  into  their  composi- 
ti(Mi.  The  bones  of  tlie  human  body  are  in 
number  246.  The  head  and  &oe  63,  the 
trunk  59,  the  arms  64,  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremities 60. 

BONEl  A  sea  term,  in  the  phrase  'To 
carry  a  bone  in  her  mouth,'  applied  to  a  ship 
when  she  makes  the  Wciter  foam  befcH%  her  in 
sailing. 

BONE-LACE.  lioce  made  on  boUxns  that 
are  fbrmed  from  bones. 
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BONES.  A  sort  of  bobbins  made  of  trotter - 
bones,  for  weaving  bone  lace. 

BONES.  A  name  in  Mathematics  given 
to  Lord  Napier's  rods  for  facilitating  arithme- 
tical calculations. 

BONING.  A  term  among  surveyors,  to 
denote  the  laying  poles  upon  the  ground  " 
such  a  manner  that  all  may  lie  in  a  straight 
line. 

BONNET  (in  Heraldry.)  A  cap  of  velvet 
worn  without  a  coronet. 

BONNET.  A  sea  term,  for  the  addition 
of  a  small  sail  made  to  fasten  with  latchings 
to  the  foot  of  tlie  other  sails. 

BONNET  (in  Fortification.)  A  small  work 
composed  of  two  faces,  usually  raised  before 
the  salient  angle  of  the  counterscarp. 

BONZE.  A  Chinese  devotee,  who  endea 
vours  to  extort  money  by  every  variety  of 
self-devotion,  as  carrying  burning  coals  on  his 
head,  mangling  his  flesh,  dragging  weights 
about,  extending  his  Umbs  for  years  in  one 
position,  and  other  monstrous  practices,  serv 
ing  to  display  the  mischiefs  of  superstition. 

BOOBY.  A  South  American  bird  of  the 
pelican  tribe. 

BOOK.  Any  folded  leaves  which  are  or 
may  be  written  upon ;  also  a  general  name 
for  any  literary  composition,  but  more  parti 
cularly  any  composhion  large  enough  to  be 
formed  into  a  voliune.  Before  the  use  of  books 
or  volumes  things  were  committed  to  writing 
on  stone,  wood,  bark,  &c.  The  Decalogue 
was  written  on  tables  of  stone ;  so  likewise, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the  children  of 
Seth  wrote  their  inventions  £ind  astronomical 
observations  on  two  columns,  one  of  brick 
and  the  other  of  stone,  the  latter  of  which  was 
standing  in  his  day.  Hesiod's  works  were 
originafly  vrritten  upon  tables  of  lead;  Solon's 
laws  upon  wooden  planks,  &c. ;  and  the  Pa- 
rian Chronicle,  or  a  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of 
Athens,  on  marbles,  which  are  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Arundelian.  The  Scy- 
thians, Celts,  and  their  several  descendants, 
the  Goths,  Teutones,  &c.  also  used  to  vnite 
on  trees  whatever  they  thought  worthy  to 
preserve  in  writing.  Tables  of  wood,  box, 
and  ivory,  were  also  common  among  the 
ancients ;  but  we  find  that  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  write  upon  tables  of  wax,  by 
means  of  a  style  or  bodkin,  so  contrived  that 
they  could  also  erase  what  they  pleased.  The 
finest  and  thinnest  parts  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
as  of  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and  the 
elm,  were  also  employed,  whence  the  Latin 
name  liber  signifies  both  book  and  bark.  The 
English  word  book  is  derived  immediately 
from  the  Saxon  boec,  Low  German  bok.  High 
German  buch ;  and  is  either  from  buch, 
vfhkh  signifies  a  beech,  because  the  bark  of 
this  kind  of  tree  was  used ;  or  from  biegen, 
to  bend,  because  the  leaves  were  folded  or  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  book.  When  books  were 
rolled  up,  they  were  on  that  account  called  yo- 


himen,  a  volume,  a  name  afterwards  given  to 
paper  and  parchment  folded  together.  Some- 
times the  roll  consisted  of  several  sheets  of 
bark  fastened  together  and  rolled  upon  a  stick, 
called  an  umbilicus.  Before  the  introduction 
of  printing,  books  v.^re  become  so  scarce  in  the 
middle  agee,  that,  m  Spain,  one  and  the  same 
copy  of  3ie  Bible,  St.  Jerome's  Epistles,  and 
some  few  volumes  of  ecclesiasticEd  offices, 
served  several  different  monasteries.  Since 
that  period  the  increase  of  books  has  been 
prodigious ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  diffe- 
rent editions,  modes  of  printing,  size,  type, 
and  other  particulars  connected  either  with 
the  external  form  or  internal  contents,  the 
knowledge  of  books  has  become  a  particular 
study  and  pursuit,  under  the  name  of  bibli- 
ography. 

BOOKBINDING.  The  process  of  binding 
books,  or  putting  the  sheets  together  into  the 
form  of  books.  The  bookbinder  receives  the 
sheets  which  compose  a  book  immediately 
from  the  printer,  and  after  having  folded 
them  ill  the  order  of  the  signatures,  or  letters 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  they  are  first  beaten 
with  a  hammer  on  a  stone,  to  make  them  lie 
close  and  smooth ;  after  which  they  are  put 
into  a  press,  and  sewed  with  bands,  or  strips 
of  leather  fastened  at  certain  distances,  whicn, 
being  all  glued  together  very  firmly,  form 
tlie  teck  of  the  book,  to  which  the  pasteboards 
are  attached  by  means  of  the  bands,  so  as  to 
form  the  sides.  In  all  this  process  of  fixing 
on  the  sides,  much  art  and  nicety  is  required 
in  rounding  the  back,  and  keeping  the  whole 
firmly  fixed  in  tlie  press.  After  this  the  book 
is  put  into  the  cutting-press  between  two 
boards,  one  lying  even  with  the  press  for  the 
knife  to  run  upon,  the  other  above  for  the 
knife  to  run  against  In  this  manner  the 
leaves  and  boards  are  cut  to  form  an  even 
edge.  The  next  operation  is  the  sprinkling 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a 
brush  dipped  in  vermilion  and  sap  green. 
The  covers  of  leather,  &c.  being  first  moisten- 
ed, are  cut  to  the  size  of  the  book,  smeared 
with  paste,  and  then  stretched  successively 
over  the  back  and  the  two  sides,  after  having 
taken  off  the  four  angles,  and  indented  and 
platted  the  cover  at  the  head  band.  When 
thus  far  finished,  the  book  is  covered  and 
bound  between  two  bands  and  set  to  dry.  It  is 
afterwards  washed  with  paste  and  water,  and 
then  sprinkled  with  a  brush,  unless  it  is  to  be 
marbled,  which  is  done  by  making  spots  with 
vitriol.  The  book  is  then  glazed  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and,  lastly,  polished  with  a 
hot  iron.  The  letters  and  ornaments  are 
made  with  gilding  tools,  or  brass  cylindors, 
rolled  along  by  a  handle :  to  apply  the  gold, 
the  leather  is  glazed  with  a  liquor  made  of  the 
white  of  eggs,  diluted  with  water,  and  when 
nearly  dry  the  gold  is  laid  on.  Such  is  the 
process  When  a  hook  is  fiilly  bound ;  but  books 
may  sometimes  be  only  sewed  and  have  a 
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paper  cover,  when  they  are  said  to  be  sewed ; 
sometimes  the  boards  are  covered  with  paper 
only,  when  they  are  sedd  to  be  in  boards  ; 
and  sometimes  they  have  a  leather  covering 
on  Uie  back,  extending  a  small  way  over  each 
side,  when  they  are  said  to  be  half  bound. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  Theartof  keeping  ac- 
counts, or  recording  the  mercantile  transactions 
of  a  man,  so  that  he  may  thoroughly  know 
the  whole  state  of  his  affairs,  or  any  part  of 
them,  with  ease  and  despatch.  Accounts  may 
be  kept  either  by  single  or  double  entry ;  the 
former  of  which  may  answer  the  purpose 
where  the  dealings  are  on  a  small  scale ;  but 
merchants,  whose  concerns  are  extensive, 
keep  their  books  according  to  the  double  entry, 
or  ItaUan  method.  In  single  entiy,  two  books 
only  are  wanted,  namely,  a  journal,  or  day 
book,  in  which  the  transactions  of  the  day,  as 
they  occur  in  the  course  of  business,  are  enter- 
ed ;  and  the  ledger,  or  post  book,  in  which  all 
the  accounts  drawn  out  of  the  journal  are 
placed  under  the  proper  name,  either  on  the 
debtor  or  creditor  side.  Those  who  keep  their 
accounts  by  double  entry,  have  occasion  for 
several  books,  the  three  principal  of  which  are, 
the  waste  book,  the  journal,  and  tlie  ledger. 
The  wasCc  book  is  a  book  containing  an  inven- 
tory of  a  merchant's  effects  and  debts,  with  a 
distinct  record  of  all  his  dealings.  The  act  of 
placing  any  transaction  under  a  given  account 
is  called  the  entry ;  if  placed  on  the  Dr.  or 
debtor's  side,  it  is  debiting  the  account;  if 
placed  on  the  Cr.  or  creditor's  side,  it  is  credit- 
ing. The  waste  book  opens  with  the  invento- 
g,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  in  the 
St  place,  of  a  man's  effects,  and  what  is  due 
to  him ;  and  in  the  next  place,  what  is  due  by 
him.  After  the  inventory  follow  the  daily 
transactions  as  they  occur  in  business.  The 
accounts  of  persons  are  debited  under  their  re- 
spective names  when  they  become  indebted  to 
the  merchant,  and  credited  when  the  merchant 
becomes  indebted  to  them.  Accounts  of  pro- 
perty are  debited  when  they  come  into  his 
possession,  and  credited  when  they  go  out  of 
tt.  In  tlie  same  manner,  the  accounts  of  profit 
and  loss  are  kept,  which  are  debited  on  ac- 
count of  a  loss,  and  credited  on  account  of 
a  gain.  Those  marked  Dr.  are  placed  on  the 
left  side,  and  those  marked  Cr.  on  the  opposite 
side,  marked  Contra  Cr.  This  book  should 
contain  the  names  of  persons  with  whom  the 
merdumt  deals,  the  conditions  of  bargains,  the 
terms  of  payment,  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
prices  of  goods,  with  every  other  particular 
needfiil  to  be  recorded.  The  journal,  or  dav 
book,  is  intermediate  between  the  waste  bootc 
and  the  ledger,  wherein  the  transactions  re- 
corded in  the  waste  book  are  prepared  to  be 
carried  to  the  ledger,  by  havmg  the  proper 
debtors  and  creditors  ascertained  and  placed  in 
order.  In  the  journal,  persons  and  things  are 
dd)tors  to  other  persons  and  things  as  credi- 
tors, and  in  this  it  agrees  with  the  ledger,  but 
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in  otlier  respects  it  agrees  with  the  waste  book. 
Every  case  or  transaction  entered  into  the 
journal,  is  called  a  journal  post,  or  entrance. 
The  ledger  is  the  principal  Iwok,  in  which  all 
the  several  articles  of  each  particular  account 
that  lie  scattered  in  other  books,  according  to 
their  several  dates,  are  collected  and  placed  to* 
gether  in  such  manner  that  the  opposite  parts 
of  every  account  ace  directly  set  fronting  one 
another,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  folio; 
that  is  to  say,  the  debtor,  or  debtor  part,  is  en- 
tered on  the  left  or  debtor  side  of  its  own  ac- 
count, where  it  is  charged  debtor  to  tlie  credi- 
tor part ;  and  the  creditor,  or  creditor  part,  is 
posted  to  the  right  or  creditor  side  of  its  ac- 
count, and  made  creditor  by  the  debtor  part. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  ItaUan  method  of  book- 
keeping is  said  to  be  by  double  entry,  because 
every  single  case  of  the  waste  book  requires  to 
be  entered  twice  in  the  ledger,  that  is,  once  for 
the  debtor  and  once  for  the  creditor.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  three  books,  most  merchants 
have  several  other  books,  as  the  cash  book, 
which  contains  in  debtor  and  creditor  all  the 
cash  that  comes  in  and  goes  out;  the  debt 
book,  in  which  are  entered  all  sums  that  be- 
come due,  either  to  be  received  or  paid,  by 
bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  &c. ;  besides 
this,  some  merchants  require  a  book  of  in- 
voices, a  book  of  commissions,  a  book  of  or- 
ders or  advices,  &c.  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  transactions. 

BOOKSELLER.  One  who  deals  or  trades 
in  books,  particularly  one  who  sells  the  books 
printed  by  others,  as  distinguished  from  the 
publisher,  who  sells  the  books  that  are  printed 
on  his  own  account  The  bookselUng  busi- 
ness has  always  held  a  higher  rank  than  any 
other  common  trade ;  and  on  the  continent,  as 
at  Tubingen,  Salisburg,  and  Paris,  booksellers 
class  with  the  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  have  the  privileges  of  students  at 
the  university.  On  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing, the  bookseller,  printer,  and  scholar,  were 
one  and  the  same  person. 

BOOKWORM.  A  little  insect  which 
breeds  and  eats  holes  in  books,  especially 
when  damp. 

BOOM.  A  sea  term  for  a  long  pole  to  ex- 
tend the  bottoms  of  particular  sails,  as  the  jib 
boom,  studding  sail  boom.  The  boom  ot  a 
liarbour,  a  strong  iron  chain  thrown  across  a 
harbour,  to  prevent  the  enti-ance  of  an  enemy. 

BOOR.  Properly,  a  peasant ;  particularly 
applied  to  the  rude  peasantry  of  Russia. 

BOOT  OF  A  COACH.  The  space  under- 
neath between  the  coachman  and  the  body  of 
the  coach. 

BOOTEiS.  A  northern  constellation,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-four  stars,  according  to  Mr. 
Plamstead. 

BORACIC  ACID.  An  acid  drawn  from 
borax  by  combustion. 

BORAX,  A  substance  dug  out  of  wells  in 
Thibot,  and  imported  into  Amofica  &oin  India. 
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It  is  sometiraes  in  the  form  of  solid  grains, 
sometimes  in  large  crystals,  enclosed  in  a  fatty 
matter.     It  is  used  in  soldering  metals. 

BORDER,  or  BORDURE.  An  ordinary 
in  Heraldry,  so  called  because  it  borders  round, 
and  as  it  were  hems  in  the  field.  Borders  are 
charged  with  things  natural  and  artificial,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  field. 


BORDERERS.  Those  who  lived  on  the 
borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  were 
formerly  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities. 

BORE.  The  hollow  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

BORE-COLE,  or  Curled  Colewort. 
A  hardy  sort  of  kale,  which  is  improved  by 
the  frost. 

BORER.  A  piercer,  or  instrument  to  bore 
holes  with. 

BORING.  The  method  of  piercing  the 
earth  in  search  of  minerals. 

BORING  MACHINE.  An  engine  used 
for  boring  or  perfecting  the  bores  ot  cannon, 
cylinders  for  steam-engines,  pipes,  &c.  It  is 
a  machine  of  great  power  and  complexity. 
Boring  the  earth  for  water  is  a  successful 
modern  discovery  of  great  importance. 

BOROUGH.  Prom  the  German  burg ;  it 
formerly  signified  a  fenced  town,  but  is  now 
taken  for  any  corporate  town  tliat  is  not  a  city, 
and  that  sends  members  to  parliament:  m 
Scotland,  there  are  still  royal  burghs,  or  bo- 
roughs, that  are  held  of  the  king. 

BOS.  The  generic  name  in  the  Linnajan 
system  for  all  animals  of  the  ox  tribe,  as  the 
bison,  buffalo,    common  ox,  musk  ox,  &c. 

BOTANY.  The  science  which  teaches  the 
knowledge  of  plants,  as  to  their  discriminating 
characters,  structure,  growth,  culture,  diseases, 
and  the  like.  Plants  are  distinguished  into 
natural  orders,  as  treesj  the  stems  of  which 
send  forth  branches  from  the  middle  and  top : 
shrubs,  the  stems  of  which  send  forth  branches 
from  the  bottom :  undershrube,  when  the  stems 
of  the  shrubs  perish  :  herbs,  which  bear  flow- 
ers and  seeds,  and  then  die ;  if  they  die  at  the 
end  of  one  year  they  are  called  annuals,  if  at 
the  end  of  two  years  biennials,  if  they  last  tliree 
or  more  years  they  are  perennials :  fungi  .are 
fleshy,  coriaceous,  or  woody:  algse,  or  sea 
weeds,  have  neither  stems  nor  leaves :  mosses 
which  have  only  leaves  and  fruit :  ferns,  that 
never  send  fortli  more  than  one  leaf  on  a  foot 
stalk:  grasses,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  stem,  which  is  a  culm  or  straw :  lilies, 
which  have  a  tuberous  or  bulbous  root :  palms, 
which  have  an  arboreous  stem,  fromwluchtlie 
leaves  grow,  aad  not  tlie  brunches. 
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The  parts  of  plants  are  distinguished  geno 
rally  into  the  root,  the  stem,  the  bud^  the  lea^ 
the  inflorescence,  and  the  fi-uctification.  The 
root  is  the  part  through  which  the  pkmt  de- 
rives nourishment  from  the  earth }  a  plauit  is 
either  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial,  according 
to  the  time  that  the  root  lasts.  Roots  are  some- 
times called  fleshy,  when  they  consist  of  a 
fleshy  prolongation ;  fibrous,  when  they  con- 
sist of  many  fibrous  prolongations ;  tuberous, 
when  they  consist  of  a  thick  fleshy  substance, 
as  the  potato;  bulbous,  when  they  consist  of 
a  bulb  or  fleshy  body,  provided  with  several 
coats,  as  the  onion  or  the  lily ;  granulated, 
when  they  have  a  cluster  of  little  bulbs,  as  in 
the  saxifrage;  creeping,  when  they  have  a 
horizontal  prolongation  of  the  root  growing 
under  the  earth,  and  sending  forth  new  plants 
of  its  kind,  as  couchgrass. 

The  stem  is  the  prolongation  of  tlie  plant 
above  the  soil,  proceeding  from  the  root.  The 
woody  stem  of  trees  is  the  trunk  ;  that  which 
is  herbaceous  is  the  stalk,  and  belongs  only  to 
herbaceous  plants;  but  the  stalk  of  grasses, 
rushes,  and  similar  plants,  is  called  the  culm  ; 
arid  when  the  stalk  bears  flowers  and  fruits 
immediately  from  the  root,  and  not  leaves,  it  is 
a  scape,  as  in  the  primrose  and  cowslip ;  tlie 
stalk  which  springs  from  the  stem  or  branches, 
bearing  the  flower  and  fruit,  is  the  peduncle  or 
flower  stalk  -,  that  which  bears  the  leaf  only  is 
the  petiole,  or  footstalk. 
■  The  bud  is  that  part  c^  the  plant  which 
contains  the  embryo  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c., 
and  serves  as  their  hybernaculum,  or  winter 
receptacle.  The  bud  is  guarded  by  scales,  and 
furnished  with  gum,  or  wool,  as  an  additional 
defence.  The  moss  bud  is  a  roundish  longish 
body,  proceeding  from  the  mother  plant,  and 
becoming  itself  a  new  one ;  the  gongylus  is  a 
knob  belonging  to  the  seaweed,  which  falls  oflT 
on  the  death  of  the  mother  plant,  and  becomes 
a  new  one. 

The  leaf  is  the  herbaceous  production  fron* 
the  ascending  stem ;  when  the  stalk  and  leaf 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished,  this  is  called  a  frond,  as  in 
the  palms  and  the  algae.  To  tlie  leaf  belong 
several  appendages,  which  serve  citlier  for  or- 
nament or  some  specific  use,  as  the  bracteaa, 
or  floral  leaf,  that  stands  near  or  between  the 
flowers,  forming  a  tuft,  as  in  the  pineapple ; 
the  stipula,  a  small  leaf  that  appears  on  the 
stem,  i)i  the  place  of  a  footstalk ;  the  sheath,  a 
prolongation  of  the  leaf  tliat  rolls  itself  round 
the  stem,  as  in  grasses ;  the  ascidium,  or  bot- 
tle, a  foliaceous  cylindrical  hollow  body,  which 
is  generally  furnished  with  a  cover,  and  con- 
tains water ;  the  ampulla,  or  bladder,  a  round 
hollow  body  at  the  roots  of  water  plants ;  the 
gland,  a  round  body  situated  on  the  leaves, 
wliich  serves  as  an  tx-gan  of  respiration  ;  the 
spine,  or  thorn,  tliat  rises  in  the  interior  of 
the  plant,  as  in  the  sloe ;  theaculeus,  or  prickle, 
that  issues  from  the  bark ;  the  cirous  ciaspciv 
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or  tendril,  a  filiform  body  which  serves  to 'arch,  a  crown,  &c.  3.  The  stamen  is  an  e»- 
sapport  weak  plants,  as  in  the  vine,  &c  ;  the!  sential  part  of  the  flower,  which  consists  of  the 
arista,  or  awn,  a  pointed  beard  in  grasses ;  the!  filament  or  thread  that  supports  the  anther ; 
pili,  hairs,  fineslender  bodies,  which  include  all  anthera,  the  anther,  a  hollow  cellular  body; 
Kinds  of  pubescence,  as  bristles,  wool,  &c.  some;  and  pollen,  the  powder  or  fine  dust  contained 
of  which  discharge  a  poison,  as  in  the  nettle.  |  in  the  anther.  4.  The  pistil,  the  second  es- 
The  inflorescence  is  the  mode  of  flowering,  j  sential  part  of  a  flower,  stands  in  the  centre  of 
which  differs  very  much  in  different  plants,  the  circle  formed  by  the  stamen,  and  consists 
and  is  distinguished  into  verticillus,  the  whorl,  i  of  the  germen,  the  rudiments  of  the  fiiture 
which  consists  of  several  flowers,  standing  at  fioiit  or  seed ;  the  stylus,  style  or  shaft,  a  small 

stalk  seated  on  the' germen  ;  and  the  stigma, 
the  top  of  the  style. 

The  fruit  proceeds  fi'om  the  germen,  and 
consists  of,  1,  the  pericarpiinn,  pericarp,  or 
seed  vessel,  a  hard  hollow  body,  that  is  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  capsula,  a  capsule,  or  thin  coat, 
divided  into  cells;  a  siliqua,  or  pod,  a  dry 
elongated  pericarp,  consisting  of  halves  or 
valves,  as  in  the  mustzird;  the  legumen,  the 
legtmie,  as  in  the  pea  kind ;  nux,  the  nut,  a 
pericarp  covered  with  a  hard  shell ;  drupa,  or 
drupe,  a  nut  covered  with  a  fleshy  coat,  as  in 
the  plum  ;  bacca,  the  berry,  a  succulent  fruit 
cont2dning  many  seeds,  as  the  gooseberry,  the 
currant,  &c.  2.  The  semen,  or  seed,  that  part 
of  the  plemt  destined  for  propagation,  consists 
of  different  parts,  as  the  cotyledones,  cotyledons 
or  seed  leaves ;  corculum,  the  circle  or  little 
heart,  the  germ  of  the  new  plant ;  hylnm,  the 
eye,  die  deep  scar  in  the  seed  which  has  been 
occupied  by  the  cu-cle  ;  plomula,  the  plumule, 
or  that  part  of  the  circle  which  ascends  to  form 
the  leaves ;  rostellum,  the  other  part  of  the 
circle,  which  descends  to  form  the  root  Be- 
sides, the  seed  is  fijrnished  with  different  ap- 
pendages, as  ariUus,  the  aril,  a  soft  membrane 
extended  over  the  seed ;  pappus,  the  down ; 
Cauda,  the  tail ;  rostrum,  the  beak ;  and  vari- 
ous spines,  or  hooks,  Ac  which  serve  to  at 


green  leaves,  which,  when  it  immediately  en 
closes  the  flower,  is  a  perianth ;  when  it  con- 
tains many  flowers  in  one  is  an  anthodium ; 
when  it  consists  of  many  leaves  surrounding 
the  flower,  as  in  umbelliferous  plants,  is  an 
involuere  The  calyx  of  grasses  is  called  the 
glume  ;  when  it  rolls  itself  round  the  stem,  as 
in  some  grasses,  it  is  called  the  vagina,  .:»• 
sheath ;  and  in  some  aquatic  plants  the  spa- 
tha,  or  spathe.  2.  The  corolla,  or  blossom, 
the  envelope  of  small  leaves  of  various  colours 
which  constitute  the  flower  properly  so  called ; 
the  dirisions  of  the  corolla  are  called  the  petals  ; 
the  parts  of  the  corolla  are  tlie  tubus,  the  tube, 
the  noUow  under  part  of  a  corolla  that  has  but 
one  petal;  limbus,  the  border  or  opening  of  the 
corolla;  labia,  the  lips ;  barba,  the  beard  ;  ric- 
tus, the  gape  between  the  extremities  of  the 
lips  ;  faux,  the  throat  or  the  opening  of  the 
tube  ;  nectarium,  the  nectary,  wliich  common- 
]Y  serves  to  secrete  a  sweet  juice ;  this  is  some- 
Umes  in  the  shape  of  a  hood,  and  is  called  the 
cucuUus,  or  hood,  as  in  the  aconite  or  monks- 
hood ;  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  spur,  call- 
ed calcar,  as  in  the  violet ;  also  in  that  of  an 
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intervals,  surrotmding  the  stem,  as  in  the 
mint;  the  racemus,  the  raceme,  a  peduncle 
Avith  short  lateral  branches,  as  in  the  currant 
and  the  vine,  &c. ;  the  corymbus,  or  corymb, 
an  erect  raceme,  the  lower  peduncles  of  which 
are  so  lengthened  as  to  be  of  equal  height  with 
the  upper  ;  when  the  peduncles  take  their  rise 
from  the  same  centre,  but  the  subdivisions  are 
irregular,  it  is  a  cyme  ;  when  the  peduncles 
rise  fiDm  the  same  centre,  but  the  whole  is  dis- 
posed in  regular  order,  it  is  an  umbel ;  the 
capitulum  has  many  flowers,  standing  thick, 
so  as  to  form  a  head,  as  in  the  globe  amaranth ; 
the  fasciculus,  fascicle  or  bundle,  a  number  of 
simple  peduncles  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  stem 
from  several  points,  as  in  the  sweetwilliam ; 
the  spica,  or  ear,  as  in  wheat  and  barley ;  the 
panicula,  or  panicle,  in  which  the  flowers  or 
fruits  are  scattered  on  branches  unequally  di- 
vided, as  in  the  oat  grass ;  the  spadix,  so  called 
from  the  spadix  vagina,  or  sheath,  which  con- 
tains the  flower  stalks  ;  the  amentimi,  or  cat- 
kin, a  long  stem  thickly  covered  with  scales, 
under  wliich  are  the  flowers  or  essential  parts, 
as  in  the  willow  and  hazel ;  the  sorus,  or  mass, 
an  inflorescence  peculiar  to  the  ferns,  which 
have  masses  of  seed  capsules  in  their  fronds. 

The  fructification  consists  of  the  flower  and 
the  fi'uit  The  principal  parts  of  the  flower 
are,  1.  The  calyx,  or  flowercap,  or  envelope  of  tach  the  seeds  to  different  bodies,  and  prmnote 


their  dispersion.  3.  The  basis,  or  base,  is  the 
receptacle  or  body  on  which  the  flower  stands, 
the  principal  part  of  which  is  the  thalamus,  or 
fruit  bed  ;  when  this  is  round  or  oblong  it  is 
called  pelta,  a  target ;  when  plateshaped,  scu- 
tella,  a  shield ;  when  convex,  tubercnlum,  &c. 

Besides  the  science  of  botany  comprehends 
also  a  knowledge  of  pl£mts  as  to  their  vegeta- 
tion, anatomy,  chymical  composition,  and  dis- 
eases, which  are  all  included  under  tlie  physi- 
ology of  plants.  The  v^etation  of  plants  may 
be  distinguished  into  germination,  when  th« 
seed  begins  to  burst ;  vernation,  when  the  buds 
begin  to  burst ;  virginity,  when  the  flowers  or 
buds  are  not  yet  unfolded ;  defoliation,  when 
the  leaves  in  autumn  begin  to  fell  off;  sleep, 
when  during  the  night  the  leaves  hang  down  ; 
aestivation,  when  the  flower  is  in  pertection ; 
fructification,  when  the  anthers  communicate 
the  finctifying  dust  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  plants  compre- 
hends the  cuticle ;  the  cortex,  or  outer  bark ;  the 
liber,  or  inner  bark ;  liburnum,  or  soft  wood; 
lignum,  the  wood ;  medulla,  the  pith ;  the  air 
v«8e]s,  which  aro  the  conductors  of  the  air ;  th« 
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adducent  or  spiral  vessels,  which  proceed  with 
or  are  entwined  round  the  air  vessels;  the 
rediicent  vessels,  which  are  supposed  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  transpiration ;  the  lymphatics, 
which  are  reticularly  united ;  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, a  deUcate  membrane  surrounding  all  the 
vessels,  and  containing  a  resinous  juice,  as  in 
the  fir  tribe,  and  a  gummy  jui^  in  fruit  trees ; 
the  glands,  which  serve  as  secretory  vessels. 

The  jprincipal  chymical  constituents  of  plants 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  chiefly 
the  former,  tesides  which  azote,  sulphur,  and 
other  simple  substances,  may  be  found  in 
small  quantities.  The  principal  comjiound 
substances  which  form  the  sensible  ingredi- 
ents of  plants  are,  the  acids,  mucilage,  sugar, 
starch,  albumen,  gluten,  fixed  and  volatile  oil, 
wax,  resin,  camphor,  &c. 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  plants  are 
incident,  are,  fissures,  or  a  separation  of  the 
solids  into  long  clefts,  arising  from  an  extreme 
fulness  of  juice ;  premature  defoliation,  when 
the  leaves  fall  off  before  the  usual  period ; 
albigo  mildew,  a  whitish  mucilaginous  coating 
of  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  causes  their  de- 
cay ;  rubigo,  rust,  which  appears  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  many  plants;  lepra,  leprosy, 
which  affects  the  trunk ;  gallee,  galls,  occasion- 
ed by  flying  insects  ;  verrucae,  warts ;  besides 
hemorrhage,  canker,  exulceration,  &c 

BOTANY,  History  of.  As  the  practice 
of  cultivating  plants  both  for  pleasure  and  utility 
was  coeval  with  the  first  formation  of  man,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  science  of  botany 
was  one  of  the  earliest  studies  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  uiquirers.  Aristode,  in  his 
history  of  animals,  has  many  remarks  on 
plants,  drawing  a  comparison  between  their 
mode  of  growth  and  that  of  animals,  and  point- 
ing out  in  what  animal  and  vegetable  life  agree 
and  in  what  they  differ.  His  disciple,  Theo- 
phrastus,  has  devoted  a  whole  work  to  his 
favourite  subject,  and  has  not  only  marked  the 
distinctions  between  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  and 
flowers,  but  treated  of  the  different  parts  of 
plants,  as  the  root,  stem,  leaf, and  fruit;  show-, 
ing  their  diversity  in  form,  habit,  colour,  mode 
of  gro\vth,  and  other  interesting  particulars, 
which  he  has  illustrated  by  giving  the  names 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  different  plants, 
by  way  of  example.  Except  the  descriptions 
or  allusions  of  the  poets  to  favourite  plants, 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  found  on  the  sub- 
ject of  botany  until  the  ti^joe  of  the  Romans. 
Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  speaks  of  the  uses  and 
culture  of  several  plants  connected  with  hus- 
bandry. Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  de- 
scribes not  less  than  one  thousand  species  of 
plants,  but  without  any  otlier  order  tlian  in 
connexion  with  the  places  where  they  were 
indigenous.  Antonius  Musa  describes  die 
virtues  of  the  plant  betony.  Columella  treats 
of  plants  in  an  agricidlural  point  of  view. 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  Onbasiris,  Paulus  ^ge- 
neta,  aixd  Aetius,  have  described  the  medicinal 
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virtues  of  plants  much  at  large.  Aft.er  these, 
writers  the  subject  of  botany  appears  to  have 
been  almost  forgotten,  otlierwise  than  it  was 
pursued  by  the  Arabians  in  conjunction  with 
the  science  of  medicina  In  Europe,  at  least, 
we  find  that  it  was  altogether  n^lected  until 
tlie  sixteenth  century,  when  a  number  of  bo- 
tanists sprung  up  in  Germany,  England,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  and  France,  who,  as  their  works 
testify,  prosecuted  the  subject  with  great  zeaL 
Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  several  books  on  the 
plants  of  Egypt  and  other  exotics.  Clusius, 
a  French  botanist,  Aviote  on  the  rarer  kind  of 
plants.  Many  other  botanists  in  this  and  the 
following  centuries  wrote  general  histories  of 
the  plants  which  came  within  their  observa- 
tion, particularly  Caesalpinus  in  his  work  De 
Plantis;  libri  xvi. ;  Delechamp,  in  his  Historia 
Greneralis  Plantarum ;  J.  Bauhin,  in  his  His- 
toria Plantarum ;  C  Bauhin,  in  his  Phytopi- 
nax  ;  Gerarde,  in  his  Herbal ;  Parkinson,  in 
his  Theatrum  Botanicum ;  Ray,  in  his  Histo- 
ria Plantarvun ;  Commelinus,  in  his  Hortus 
Malabaricus ;  Tournefort,  in  his  Institutiones 
Rei  Herbariae ;  Boerhaave,  in  his  Index  alter 
Plantarum  Horti  Academici  Lugduni;  Vail- 
lant,  in  his  Botzinicon  Parisiense;  besides 
Fuchsius,  Matthiolus,  Dodonseus,  Camerarius, 
Bregnius,  Rheedius,  Brunfels,  Plukenet,  Plu- 
mier,  &c. 

Caesalpinus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  first  who  properly  systematized  botany. 
He  formed  fifteen  classes  from  the  fruit  and 
the  situation  of  the  corculum.  Since  his  time 
many  systems  have  been  formed  from  different 
parts  of  the  plants.  Ray  chose  the  flower, 
fruit,  and  external  appearance  of  the  plants, 
for  the  foundation  of  his  system.  Camellus 
framed  a  system  from  the  valves  of  the  capsule, 
calling  his  classes  pericarpia,  fora,  unifora,  bi- 
fora,  &c.  Rivinus  selected  the  corolla,  di- 
viding the  plants  into  flores  regulares,  compo- 
sitae,  and  irregulares,  and  these  again  into  mo- 
nopetali,  dipetali,  tic.  Haller  formed  a  natu- 
ral system  from  the  cotyledons,  the  calyx,  the 
corolla,  the  stamina,  and  the  sexes  of  the 
plants  ;  but  tlie  system  most  generally  adt^ted 
before  the  time  of  liinnseus  was  that  of  Tour- 
nefort. He  divided  plants  into  herbae  et  suf- 
frutices,  eirbores  et  frutices,  and  these  again 
into  herba;  floribus  monopetalis,  campanifor- 
mibus,  infundebihformibus,  &c. 

Linnaeus,  the  most  eminent  naturalist  of  all 
who  went  before  him  or  followed  after  liim, 
was  born  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  having  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  framed  a  system  for  the  whole, 
called  after  him  the  Jjinnaean  system,  which 
has  been  universally  adopted  by  scientific  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  system  is  com- 
posed of  classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  and 
varieties.  The  class  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
divisions,  having  under  it  the  orders  as  subdi- 
visions ;  the  genera  aie  contained  in  the  order. 
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tile  species  in  the  genera,  and  tbe  variety  in  the 
apeaes.    This  system,  as  respects  plants,  is 
also  called  the  sexual  system,  becanse  it  em- 
braocB  the  sexes  of  plants  in  the  scheme    The 
dnses,  twenty-foor  in  nmnber,    are  distin- 
guished either  according  to   the  number  or 
sitnation  of  the  stamens,  filaments,  emthers, 
or  male  and  female  flowers,  in  each  plant,  as 
monandria,  for  those  having  one  stamoi ;  di' 
andria,  for  those  having  two  stamens ;  trian- 
dria,  for  those  having  three  stamois;  so  te- 
trandria,   pentandria,    bexandria,  heptandria, 
octandria,  enneandria,  and  decandria,  for  those 
having  from  four    to   ten   stamens.     Those 
having  from  eleven  to  seventeen  stamens  were 
included  under  the  class  dodecandria;  those 
having  many  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx 
imder  the  class  icoeandria ;  those  having  twen- 
ty stamens  and  upwards  under  polyandria; 
those  having  four  stamens  in  one  flower,  two 
longer  than  the   others,    didynamia;    those 
having  six  stamens,  two  shorter  than  the  rest, 
tetradynamia ;   those  having  their  filaments 
connected  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  tube, 
raonodelphia;  those  having  two  such  cylin- 
ders, diadelphia;   those  having  the  anthers 
formed  into  a  tube,  syngenesia;  those  having 
tfie  stamens  standing  in  the  style,  gynandria ; 
those  having  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers,   but  in  one  plant,   monoecia;  those 
having  the  stamens   and   pistils  in  separate 
plants,    dioecia;    those  having  stamens  and 
pistils  separate  in  some  flowers  and  imited  in 
others,  polygamia ;  those  having  these  parts  of 
fructificati<m  either  not  well  ascertained,  or 
not  to  be  numbered  with  certainty,  cryptt^amia. 
The  orders,  or  subdivisions  of  the  classes, 
frcMU  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  class  inclusive, 
are  marked  by  the  number  of  pistib  in  each 
plant,  as  monogynia  for  those  having  one  pis- 
til, so  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  pentagy- 
nia,  hexagynia,  and  polygynia,  for  those  ha- 
ving two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or  more 
pistils.     The  two  orders  gymnospermia,  for 
those  having  the  seed  naked,  and  angiosper- 
mia,  for  those  whose  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
pericarp,  belong  to  class  didynamia ;  the  two 
orders  siliculoea  and  siliquosa,  for  those  whose 
seeds  are  contained  in  a  siliqua  of  different 
sizes,  bdong  to  class  tetradynamia.     In  most 
of  the  other  classes  the  orders  are  marked  by 
the  number  of  stamens  in  each  plant,  except 
syngenesia,  in  which  the  orders  polygamia 
sequaUs,  polygamia  superflua,  polygamia  firus- 
tanea,  polygamia  necessaria,  and  polyg 
segregata,  mark  the  connexion  of  the  fl« 
Under  the  last  class,  cryptogamia,  are  contain- 
ed four  orders,  Alices,' the  ferns;  musci,  the 
mosses;  algse,  the  seaweeds;  and  fungi,  the 
funguses,  or  mushrooms. 

BOT-FLY.  An  insect  which  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  hair  of  horses,  where  they  stick  fast, 
and  appear  like  very  small  yellow  nits ;  these 
being  hcked  off  by  hoises,  are  swaDowed  by 
them  with  their  fi)od,  and  carried  into  the 
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stomach,  where  they  hatch  into  magots,  and 
destroy  the  horsey  by  eating  thrcragh  his  sto- 
mach. 


BOTTOM.  The  gromid,  or  lowest  part  of 
any  thing ;  as  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  or  the 
bottcHn  of  the  sea,  or  a  harbour ;  whence  the 
phrases,  'to  go  in  fweign  bottoms,  speaking 
of  ships ;  '  sandy  gravelly  bottoms,'  ^leaking 
of  harbours,  &c. 

BOTTOMRY  (in  Commerce.)  Borrowing 
money  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship  ;  that  is,  whea 
the  master  of  a  ship  engages  that  if  the  money 
so  borrowed  be  not  paid  W  the  time  appointed, 
the  ship  itself  shall  be  forfeited ;  also,  the  lend- 
ing money  to  a  merchant  on  any  adventure, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  return  of  the  ship, 
but  to  be  lost  if  she  is  lost. 

BOTS.  Worms  that  la-eed  in  the  intes- 
tines of  horses, 

BOULDER  WALI5.  Walls  built  of  round 
flints  or  p)ebble8. 

BOUND.  A  sea  term  for  a  ship  confined  to 
a  particular  spot  or  direction ;  as  wind  bound, 
ice  bound,  homeward  bound. 

BOUNTY.  A  sum  of  mon^  given  by  go- 
vernment to  men  who  enlist  as  soldiers. 

BOUTS-RIMES.  Certain  rhymes  disposed 
in  order,  and  given  to  a  poet,  together  with  a 
subject,  to  be  filled  up  with  verses  ending  in 
the  same  word  and  in  the  same  order. 

BOW  and  ARROW.  A  weapon  of  war, 
used  by  most  nations  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  The  E^lish  particularly  ex- 
celled in  its  use,  and  they  were  of  various 
forms,  but  that  which  is  rqiresented  was  Xhf 
most  common. 
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BOW.  A  sea  term  for  an  instrument  fixed 
on  a  staff,  with  vanes,  for  taking  the  sun's  al- 
titude at  sea ;  also,  the  rounding  parts  of  the 
ship's  side,  distinguished  by  the  starboai'd  and 
leeboard  into  the  weather  and  lee  bow. 

BOW.  The  name  of  several  things  so  call- 
ed from  their  curved  figure,  as  the  bow  of  a 
key,  the  arched  part  to  receive  the  finger ;  the 
bow  of  a  saddle,  the  piece  of  wood  on  each 
side,  laid  archwise  to  receive  the  upper  part  of 
a  horse's  back;  bow  of  a  violin,  the  round 
stick  furnished  with  hair,  with  which  the  per- 
former plays. 

BOWSPRIT.  A  mast  projecting  over  the 
6tem  or  head  to  carry  the  sail  forward. 

BOX.  A  plant,  which  is  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  the  dwarf  box  that  is  used  for  borders 
in  gardens,  and  the  box  tree,  which  is  a  shrub 
or  tree.     The  wood  of  this  is  yellow  and  hard. 

B.  R.  An  abbreviation  for  Bancus  Regis, 
the  CJourt  of  King's  Bench. 

BRACE.  What  holds  a  thing  tight,  as  the 
braces  of  a  drum ;  in  Carpentry,  a  piece  of 
timber,  which  serves  to  keep  the  frame  work 
tight;    in  Printing,    a  crooked  line  marked 

thus,  i  which  servea  to  enclose  words  that  are 

to  be  together. 

BRACELET.  An  ornament  for  the  arm  or 
wrist ;  also,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour  for 
the  arm. 

BRACHMAN,  or  BRAMIN.  The  first  of 
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the  four  tribes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  those  devo- 
ted to  learning  and  theology,  in  which  they 
practise  many  impostures,  absurdities,  and 
gross  superstitions.  One  engraving  repre- 
sents their  god  Brahma,  as  sculptured  in  their 
places  of  worship ;  the  other  represents  some 
of  their  devotees  inflicting  self- torments. 

BRACKET.  A  kind  of  stay  in  the  form  of 
a  knee,  or  shoulders  on  which  shelves  are 
made  to  rest ;  also,  in  Shipbuilding,  a  kind  of 
knee  for  the  support  of  the  gratings. 

BRADS  (among  Artificers.)  A  kind  <£ 
nails  used  in  building,  which  have  no  heads 
like  other  nails,  as  joiners'  brads,  flooring 
brads,  batten  brads. 

BRAIN.  The  soft  contents  of  the  cranium, 
or  skiUl,  consisting  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebel- 
lum, and  medulla  oblongata,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  three  membranes,  called  meninges, 
or  mats,  as  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and 
arachnoides.  The  substance  of  the  brain  is 
distinguished  into  outer  and  inner ;  the  former 
is  called  corticalis,  cenerea,  or  glandulosa ;  the 
latter,  meduUaris,  albei,  or  nervea.  It  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  w 
that  part  where  all  the  senses  terminate. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  ground  wheat. 

BRANCH.  A  shoot  from  the  main  bough 
of  a  tree ;  also,  several  things  similar  in  figure, 
as  the  anders  or  shoots  of  a  stag's  horn  ;  the 
branches  of  veins,  branches  of  a  river,  branches 
of  a  bridle,  that  is,  the  two  pieces  of  bended 
iron  that  bear  the  bit-mouth,  the  chains,  and 
the  curb. 

BRANCHI.E.  Gills  in  the  anatomy  of 
fishes,  organs  of  lespiration  answering  to  the 
lungs  in  other  animals,  with  which  all  fishes 
are  provided,  except  the  cetaceous  tribe  and 
the  lamprey.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and 
serve  the  fish  to  take  in  and  throw  out  water 
with  the  air. 

BRANCHIOSTEGIOUS.  An  order  of 
fishes  in  the  Linnaean  system,  including  such 
as  have  gills  without  bony  rays,  as  tlie  pipe 
fish,  sucker,  frog  fish,  &c. 

BRANDY.  A  spirituous  and  inflammable 
liquor,  made  from  the  lees  of  wine  by  distilla- 
tion. Its  constituent  parts  are  water,  alcohol, 
and  a  little  oil  of  resin.  Brandy  is  said  to  have 
been  first  manufactured  in  Languedoc. 

BRANT-POX.  A  sortof  black  and  red  fox. 

BRASS.  A  factitious  compound  metal,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  consisting  of  copper  and  about 
one  third  of  its  weight  of  zinc. 

BRAWN.  The  muscular  or  fleshy  part  of 
the  body,  particularly  that  of  the  boar. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  A  sort  of  wood  so  de- 
nominated  because,  as  is  supposed,  it  was  fii-st 
brought  from  BraziL  It  is  red  and  heavy, 
so  as  to  sink  in  water,  takes  a  good  poUsh,  and 
yields  beautiful  orange  and  red  colours,  which 
are  used  by  dyers.  When  chewed  it  has  a 
sweetish  taste. 

BRAZILIAN.  A  native  of  an  extensive 
empire   of  South  America,  celebrated  for  its 
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dianHMdfl  and  other  precious  atones,  which  are 
foand  in  the  sands  of  the  rivera.  The  climate 
is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  soil  general- 
ly fertile.  The  interior  abounds  in  wild  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  poisonous  serpents.  The 
popolation  of  the  southern  part,  and  along  the 
ooMt,  are  principally  whites,  the  remainder  be- 
ing inhabited  by  Indians,  who  are  very  hostile 
to  the  whites.  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital,  is 
wdl  situated  for  trade,  has  an  extensive  com- 
meroe^  and  contains  about  100,000  inhaUtants. 


BRAZILUN  PANTHER,  or  TiGEB.  The 
size  of  a  wdf,  and  as  sly  and  deetructive  as 
tboM  of  Asia  aiid  Africa. 
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BREACH.  A  gap  made  in  the  works  of  a 
town  bv  the  besiegers. 

BREACH  (in  Law.)  The  violation  of  a 
contract;  breach  of  poimd,  is  the  breaking 
any  place  where  cattle  are  distrained  ;  breach 
of  prison,  an  escape  by  breaking  out  of  prisrai. 

BREAD.  A  preparation  of  flour  mixed 
with  water,  fermented  with  yest,  and  baked 
in  an  oven,  brown  or  white,  according  to  the 
qiudity  of  the  flour ;  water  gives  flour  consis- 
tency, but  yeast  separates  the  peurts,  and  makes 
it  eatable 

BREAD  PRUIT  TREE.  A  naUve  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  It  grows  to  the  thickness 
of  a  man,  and  upMrards  of  40  feet  high.  The 
fruit  is  the  size  and  shape  of  a  child's  head, 
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the  eurface  reticnlated,  covered  with  a  thin 
skin,  with  a  core  the  size  of  a  small  knife* 
handle ;  the  eatable  part  is  between  the  skin 
and  core ;  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  the  con- 
sistence of  new  bread.  When  perfectly  ripe, 
it  is  pulpy,  sweetish,  putrescent,  and,  by  some, 
thought  to  be  too  laxative ;  but,  when  green,  it 
is  farinaceous,  and  esteemed  very  wholesome 
food,  eithor  baked  under  the  coals,  or  roasted 
over  them. 
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BREAK.  A  sea  term  for  that  port  of  a  deck 
where  the  descent  to  the  next  deck  below  it 
commences ;  in  Printing,  the  short  line  which 
ends  a  paragraph. 

BREAKERS.  BiUows  that  break  violent- 
ly over  rocks  that  he  undor  the  surface  (^  the 

BREAKING  GROUND.  A  miUtary  term 
for  opening  the  trenches  smd  beginning  the 
works  for  a  siege. 

BREAKING  IN.  The  discipline  of  first 
training  a  colt  to  be  useful. 

BREAKWATER  The  hidl  of  a  vessel,  or 
any  erection  of  wood  or  stone,  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  harbour  to  break  the  force  of  the 
water. 

BREAM.  A  fish  of  the  carp  kind,  of  a  rapid 
growth,  and  has  a  broad  body.  The  Sea 
Bream,  otherwise  called  the  Red  Gilt  Head,  ia 
a  fish  of  a  red  eokMir,  with  the  iris  silvery. 


BREAST,  The  anterior  part  of  the  thorax. 
BREASTPAST.  A  sea  term  for  the  Jarga 


to 
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rope  employed  to  confine  a  ship  sideways  to  a 
wharf  or  quay. 

BREASTPLATE.  A  piece  of  defensive 
armour  worn  on  the  breast ;  in  Horsemanship, 
a  leathern  strap  running  from  one  side  of  the 
saddle,  across  the  horse's  breast,  to  the  other, 
to  keep  it  in  its  place. 

BREAST  PLOUGH.  A  sort  of  plough 
■which  is  driven  forward  by  the  breast,  and  is 
used  in  paring  off  turf  from  the  land. 

BREASTWORK.  A  military  term  for 
works  thrown  up  as  high  as  the  breast  of  the 
besieged ;  a  sea  term  for  the  balustrade  of  the 
quarter  deck. 

BRECCIA,  or  Pudding-stone.  A  sort  of 
aggregate  earth,  consisting  of  fragments  of 
stones  conglutinated. 

BREECH.  The  hinder  part  of  a  gun,  from 
the  cascabel  to  the  bore ;  also,  a  sea  term  for 
the  angle  of  knee  timber  in  a  ship. 

BREEDING.  That  part  of  husbandry 
which  consists  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  or  live 
stock  of  different  kinds,  particularly  by  crossing 
or  mingling  one  species  or  variety  with  an- 
other, so  as  to  iinprove  the  breed. 

BREiSSUMMER.  A  binding  interstice  or 
girder  to  different  parts  of  a  house. 

BREVET.  A  military  term  for  promotion 
in  the  array  without  additional  pay  or  duty. 

BREVIARY.  A  book  containing  the  daily 
service  of  the  Romish  church. 

BREWING.  The  art  of  malcing  malt  li- 
quor, such  as  ale,  beer,  porter,  &c.  which  much 
resembles  the  process  of  making  tea.     The 

E roper  ingredients  used  in  brewing  are  malt, 
ops,  and  water,  in  certain  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  required  strength  of  the  liquor. 
Eighteen  gallons  of  good  ale  and  nine  gedlons 
of  table  beer,  may  be  drawTi  from  a  bushel  and 
a  half  of  malt ;  but  to  make  strong  beer  only 
six  gallons  are  reckoned  to  one  bushel  of  malt 
Among  the  pernicious  and  unlawful  ingre- 
dients used  by  brewers,  are  an  extract  of  the 
coculus  indicus,  hartshorn  shavings,  ginger, 
Spanish  juice,  orange  powder,  liquorice,  cara- 
way seecb,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

BRIBERY.  The  receiving  of  any  reward 
or  gift  for  corrupt  purposes. 

BRICK.  An  artificial  kind  of  stone,  com- 
posed of  clay,  coal  nshes,  and  sand,  duly  min- 
gled together,  dried  by  the  sun  and  hardened 
by  the  fire.  Bricks  are  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  their  quality,  into  marls  and  stocks, 
which  latter  are  either  gray  or  red,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  earth. 

BRIDGE.  A  structure  raised  over  rivers, 
&c.  and  consisting  of  one  or  more  arches.  The 
principal  parts  of  a  bridge  are  the  piers,  or 
walls,  built  for  the  support  of  the  arches ;  the 
parapet,  or  breeistwall,  made  to  protect  the  pas- 
sengers, the  banquet,  pavement,  or  raised  foot- 
path, and  the  abutments  or  extremities  of  the 
bridge,  which  rest  on  the  banks.  The  princi- 
pal arches  employed  in  bridge  building,  are 
those  of  the  semicircvilai-  or  elliptical  form,  the, 
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catenarian  arch,  and  the  arch  of  equilibrium, 
which  last  is  esteemed  to  be  the  best,  because  it 
is  equally  strong  in  every  part 


BRIDGE.  A  military  term  for  any  contri- 
vance by  which  soldiers  can  cross  a  river,  as  a 
•bridge  of  boats,  formed  by  boats  joined  side- 
ways, and  covered  with  planks ;  or  a  bridge  of 
rushes,  formed  of  bundles  of  rushes  bound  fast 
together  and  covered  with  planks.  Such  tem- 
porary bridges  are  called  flying  bridges. 

BRIDGE.  The  name  of  several  things 
similar  in  figure  to  a  bridge ;  as  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  the  gristle  which  parts  the  nostrils  ; 
the  bridge  in  a  violin,  &c.  the  perpendicular 
arch  which  supports  the  strings ;  the  bridge, 
among  Gunners,  is  the  name  for  the  two  pieces 
of  timber  which  go  between  the  transoms  of  a 
gun  carriage  on  which  the  bed  rests. 

BRIDLE.  A  part  of  tlie  furniture  of  a 
horse's  head,  which  serves  to  guide  the  ani- 
mal. The  principal  parts  are  the  bitt,  or  snaf 
fle,  which  goes  into  the  horse's  mouth ;  the 
curb,  or  chain  of  iron,  that  runs  over  the  beard 
of  the  horse;  the  head-stall,  or  leather  that 
goes  round  the  head ;  the  fillet,  that  lies  over 
the  forehead  ;  the  throatband,  that  goes  under 
the  throat;  and  the  reins,  which  serve  for 
the  rider. 

BRIEF  (in  Law.)  An  abridgement  of  a 
client's  case,  made  out  for  the  instruction  of 
counsel  on  a  trial  at  law. 

BRIEF  (in  Music.)  A  measure  of  quantity, 
which  contains  two  strokes  down  in  beating 
time,  and  as  many  up. 

BRIG.  A  merchant's  vessd  with  two  masts. 
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BRIGADE!  A  milhaiy  term,  6r  a 
or  division  of  soldiers,  wbetber  bone  or  foot, 
under  the  command  of  a  brigadier. 

BRIGANTINE.  A  smaU  light  vecBd, 
whiefa  can  both  nnr  and  aul  wtefl,  being  adapt- 
ed ckfaer  fiir  figfatn^  cr  fer  diaee. 
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BRONZE.  An  alloy  of  two  thirdi  <»ppcr 
and  one  third  brass. 

BRONZING.  The  art  of  Tarnishing  woo^ 
plaster,  and  ivory,  so  as  to  give  them  the  colour 
of  bronze. 

BROOM.  A  flowering  shrab^  bariag  a  pa^ 
piiiixiaceoas  flower,  wtuch  hecocBei  a  afaort 
rooDdish  swdlinf  pod,  cnrtmning  a 
flJuqwd  seed  in  each. 

BROOM.  A  besom,  which  ia  frtsqoendy 
made  of  the  broom,  and  aenrcB  for  sweeping 


BRIMSTONE.  The  vulgar  name  tar  sal- 
pilar. 

BRINK  Water  impregnated  with  salt 

BRISKET.  "Riat  part  of  the  breast  of  an 
animal  that  lies  nearest  the  ribs. 

BRISTLE     The  hair  of  swine^  which 
much  used  by  broshmakers,  particalarly  that 
imported  from  Rossia. 

milSTOL  HOT  WATER.  Mineral  wa 
tars  of  the  lowest  temperature  rf  any  in  Eng 
Imd,  the  comtitoCTit  parts  of  which  are  ear 


BRITANNIA.    The  name  given  hjr  the 
Romans  to  the  island  of  Britain,  which  is  re- 
presented on  their  nv^la  under  the  figure 
a  female  resting  her  left  arm  on  ashiekL 

BROADSIDE.  A  sea  term,  for  a  dadiaige 
of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship. 

BROADSWORD.  A  sword  with  a  broad 
blade,  chiefiv  designed  for  cutting. 

BROCAbE.  A  kind  of  stuff  w  cloth  of 
gold. 

BROCOLL  An  Italian  plant  of  the  cauli- 
flower kind. 

BROGUE  A  ddective  prommdatian  of  a 
language,  particalarly  applied  to  the  Irish 
manner  of  speaking  Eo$rlish. 

BROKEN  LETTER.  A  term  in  Print- 
ing fcr  the  breaking  the  orderly  soccagion  in 
which  the  letters  stood  in  a  line  or  page^  and 
mingling  them  together;  technically,  pL 

BROKER.  A  name  applied  to  persons  of 
several  and  very  diflaqit  profession^  the  chief 
of  which  are  exchange-brokers,  stock-brokers, 
and  brokers  who  adl  nooaehold  furniture. 

BROKERAGE.  What  is  paid  to  a  broker 
fiir  his  trouble.  | 

BROME  GRASSl  A  sort  of  grass  much 
resembling  the  oai ;  whence  it  has  also  been 
caDed  oat  grass.  { 


BRUMALl  The 

beginning  at  the  diatest  day. 

BRC^  The  Mcood  order  of  awmsdB  of 
theclasB  mammalia  in  the  linngan  system, 
comprdbending  those  animalg  which  unre  no 
fare  teeth  in  either  jaw,  aa  bradypoa^  the 
sloth;  mvnycophaga,  the  ant-eater;  rfainoee- 
roe.  the  rliinooeros ;  elephas,  the  *J«y>w«t  dc 

BRCTE-WEIGHT.  A  term  emnioyed 
when  merchandises  are  weighed  witn  the 
cases,  &c  in  distinctku  finom  the  net  wdgfat. 

BUBBLE  AUadderin  water,  oransicle 
fiDed  with  air ;  abo  tm  idle  or  rhmdng  pro- 
ject, such  as  the  Sooth  Sea  babble  in  17^  and 
numeroas  progeeta  of  a  similar  character  which 
have  been  set  afloat  within  the  last  few  years, 
to  the  rodn  of  many. 

BUCCANEERS,  Pirates  or  freebooters  ; 
a  race  of  adventurers  who  committed  great  de- 
predations in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

BUCK.  A  male  deer  of  the  &Uow  kind; 
also  amaleraUaL 

BUCKET.  A  kind  of  paO,  made  of  leather.. 

BUCKLE.  A  festening  ibr  a  shoe^  or  the 
harness  of  a  hone^  by  meansofanirontaogue 
within  a  hoop. 

BUCKLER.  An  ancient  piece  of  defenBive 
',  made  of  wicker  work,  and  worn  on 
thearm. 

BUCKRAM.  Asortof  stifBeneddoth. 

BUCKWHEAT,  otherwise  caUed  Bb  akk. 
Asortofgrainthatisuaedaafeod.  Hie  flow- 
ers grow  in  a  spike^  or  branched  from  the 
win^  of  the  leaves. 

BUCOLICSi    Pwtoral  poems,  so 
from  the  Bucolica  <rf"VirgiL 

BUD.  That  part  of  a  plant  which 
the  embryo  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  Ac 

BUDDHA.  The  name  of  the  deny  among 
the  Hindoos. 

BUDDLE  A  frame  to  receive  the  mineral 
ore  after  it  is  separated  from  the  coarser  partt. 

BUDGEROW.  An  ornamented  bei^  in 
India. 

BUDGET.  Propcriy,  a  hog  or 
that  may  be  easily  earned  ;  ^o  the 
statement  of  the  fmanres  made  by  the  Chan. 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  (^  Com- 
mntMioEngland. 

BUPP.  A  sort  of  thick  leather  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  the  buffidou 

BUFFALO.  An  animal  originally  frcm 
Indian  but  now  (bund  in  most  of  thewvsk' 
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er  countries  of  the  eastern  continent;   it  is'     BULBOUS  PLANTS.  The  name  of  such 

larger  than  the  common  ox,  and  is  fond  of  iplants  as  have  a  fleshy,  scaly  root,  called  a 

rivers  and  marshy  places.     It  has  horns  re-  jbalb,  as  the  leek,  onion,  &c. 

supinated  and  flat  on  the  fore  side,  a  tough 

skin,  black  hair,  small  head,  and  no  dewlap. 

They  are  numerous  in  the  northwestern  parts 

of  the  United  States.     The  Indians  take  them 

in  great  numbers,  by  driving  them  into  large 

enclosures,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 
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BULGED.  A  sea  term,  for  a  ship  when 
she  has  struck  off  some  of  her  timbers  upon  a 
rock  or  anchor. 

BULK.  The  whole  contents  of  a  ship  in  her 
hold. 

BULL.  A  brief  or  mandate  issued  by  the 
Pope,  and  sealed  with  the  bulla,  a  leaden  or 
gold  sp.«il. 

BULL.  The  male  of  neat  cattle.  A  well 
known  domestic  animal,  remarkable  for 
strength  and  courage.  The  engraving  repre- 
sents one  of  the  short-horned,  and  one  without 
horns. 


BUGLEHORN.     A   horn  formerly  used 
much  in  hunting,  and  now  in  Jirmies. 


BUILDING.  The  art  of  raising  buildings 
according  to  given  designs,  which  is  properly 
practical  architecture ;  also,  the  structure  so 
raised. 

BULB  (in  Botany.)  A  kind  of  large  subler 
raneous  bud,  though  sometimes  appearing 
above  ground,  upon  or  near  the  root  of  certain 
herbaceous  plants,  which  are  therefore  denomi- 
nated bulbous.  Linnaeusr^nsidersthebulbasthe 
winter-quarters  of  the  future  vegetable,  because 
every  bulb  contains,  in  miniature,  or  embryo,  a 
plant,  in  all  respects,  similai-  to  ita  parent 


BULL-DOG.  AdogoftrueEjiglishbreed, 
so  called  from  his  property  of  attacking  the 
bull,  whence  he  was  formerly  used  in  the  cruel 
sport  of  bulllMiiting. 

BULLET.  A  name  for  the  leaden  balls 
with  which  small  fire  arms  are  loaded. 

BULLETIN.  An  official  account  of  public 
transactions  or  matters  of  general  interest. 

BULIMY.  A  disease  in  which  the  patient 
is  affected  with  an  insatiable  and  perpetual  ap- 
petite for  food,  and  unless  he  is  indulged,  he 
falls  into  fainting  fits, 

BULL  FIGHT.  An  atrocious  diversion, 
still  practised  in  Spain}  and,  till  lately, among 
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tbA  lowest  people  io  Eki  gland,  under  the  name 
cftxill-baiting. 


BULLFINCH.  A  bird  of  the  sparrow  kind, 
whose  breast,  cheeks  and  throat  are  of  a  crimson 
colour.  The  nest  is  principally  composed  of 
moss,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  five  or  six  in 
number,  are  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  marked 
at  the  large  end  with  dark  spots.  The  time 
of  breeding  is  about  the  end  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June;  and  in  summer  its  princi- 
pal residence  is  in  woods;  but  in  winter  it 
approaches  gardens  and  orchards,  and  is,  per- 
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BULLFROG.  A  remarkable  species  of  the 
frog  in  North  America,  so  called  because  its 
voice  resembles  the  distant  lowing  of  an  ox. 


BULL-HEAD.  A  sort  of  fish,  having  its 
head  much  broader  than  its  body. 

BULLION.  Gold  or  silver  in  the  mass,  be- 
fore it  is  wrought  into  coin. 

BULL'S  EYE.  A  mark  in  the  shape  of  a 
bull's  eye,  at  which  archers  shoot  by  way  of 
exercise. 

BULL-TROUT.  A  sort  of  salmon,  about 
two  feet  in  length. 

BUM-BOAT,  A  sort  of  wherry  used  about 
harbours,  to  carry  provisions,  &c  for  sale  to 
ships  lying  at  a  distance. 

BUNGALOW.  A  house  with  a  thatched 
roof  in  India. 

BUNT  (a  Sea  Term.)  The  middle  part  of  a 
sail  formed  into  a  sort  of  bag,  or  hollow,  that 
the  sail  may  gather  more  wind. 

BUNTLINES.  Small  lines  which  serve  to 
force  up  the  bunt  of  the  sail  for  the  better  furl- 
in^it  up. 

BUOY.  A  short  piece  of  wood  or  close 
h(x>ped  barrel,  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  an- 
chor, to  point  out  its  situation.  It  is  also  a 
piece  of  wood  or  cork  fastened  by  a  chain, 
serving  to  point  oiit  dangerous  places. 


hkps,  unjustJy  stigmatized  for  destroying  the'   .  5^??^^^  °'.  ^^^f  ^=^T=«-    ^  ^'\  o.*" 
buds  of  trees,  though  it  appears  that  its  object '^"''^  "^ ,*«  o''^*^'"  P**^^'  ?""*^  'I  ^[''f'    }^  « 


is  not  the  bud  itselfj  but  "  the  worm  in  the 
bud,"  and  that  the  bullfinch  is  one  of  those  spe- 
cial of  birds  that  defend  the  embryo  fruit,  by 
destroying  the  nests  of  innumerable  insects. 


so  called  because  it  alights  on  the  backs  of  cat- 
tle, and  picks  holes  in  them  to  get  at  the  larvae 
of  the  gad-fly,  on  which  it  lives. 

BUPRESTIS.  An  insect  of  the  coleopterous 
order,  remarkable  for  the  brilUancy  of  its  co- 
lours, which  emulate  the  polish  of  the  finest 
metals. 

BURDEN  (a  Sea  Term.)  Whatever  can  be 
stowed  in  a  hold,  or  the  number  of  tons  which 
it  can  carry.  Beasts  of  burden,  in  Husband- 
ry, are  those  which  are  fitted  for  bearing  bur- 
dens or  drawing  weights. 

BURGESS.  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough,  or 
one  who  possesses  a  tenement  therein ;  it  is 
now  more  commonly  taken  for  the  representa- 
tive of  a  borough  town. 

BURGLARY  (in  Law.)  The  breakmg  and 
entering  the  dwelling  of  another  in  the  night, 
with   Uic   intent   to    commit    some   felony, 
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whether  the  felonious  intent  be  put  in  execu- 
tion or  not. 

BURGOO.  A  kind  of  porridge,  is  a  nutri- 
tive dish,  eaten  by  mariners,  and  much  used 
in  Scotland ;  it  is  made  by  gradually  adding 
oat-meal  to  boiling  water,  stirring  it  constant- 
ly, 80  that  tlie  whole  may  mix  smoothly ;  after 
which  a  little  salt  and  butter  should  be  added. 
It  is  considered  very  proper  for  correctmg  that 
unwholesome  disposition  to  costiveness,  so  fre- 
quent to  persons  of  a  sea- faring  life. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH.  The  juice  of  the 
fir  tree  boiled  in  water,  and  strained  through  a 
linen  cloth. 

BURNING-GLASS.  A  concave  or  convex 
glass,  commonly  spherical,  which  collects  the 
rays  of  the  sun  towards  a  common  point,  call- 
ed the  focus.  Those  burning  glasses  which 
consist  of  refracting  convex  lenses  appear  to 
have  been  but  little  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
the  burning  mirrors  which  consist  of  concave 
reflecting  surfaces  must  have  been  brought  to 

treat  perfection,  if  what  is  related  by  some 
istorians  be  true,  for  we  are  informed  that 
Archimides  set  fire  to  the  fleet  of  Marcellus 
when  he  was  besieging  Syracuse;  and  that 
Proclus,  in  the  same  way,  d.estroyed  the  navy 
of  Vitellius  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Among 
the  moderns.  Lord  Napier  was  one  of  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  making  such  burn- 
ing glasses,  which  have  since  been  constructed 
of  a  prodigious  size.  The  burning  glass  of 
M.  de  Villette  was  three  feet  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  it  burnt  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet  two  inches ;  by  it  were  melted  a  silver  six- 
pence in  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  a  King 
George's  halfpenny  in  sixteen  minutes,  which 
ran  in  thirty-four  minutes ;  a  diamond  weigh- 
ing four  grains  lost  seveneighthsof  its  weight. 
That  of  Buffon  was  a  polyhedron,  six  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  high,  consisting  of  one 
lumdred  and  sixty-eight  small  mirrors,  or  flat 
pieces  of  lookmg  glass,  each  six  inches  square, 
by  means  of  which,  with  the  faint  rays  of  the 
Bun  in  the  month  of  March,  he  set  on  fire 
boards  of  beech  wood  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  distance. 


BURNING  OF  WOMEN.  A  superstitious 
practice  in  India  for  the  widows  to  burn  them- 
selves on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands. 
6ec  Suttee.) 
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BURNISHER.  A  round  pobshed  piece  of 
steel,  serving  to  smooth  and  give  a  lustre  to 


BUSS.  A  small  vessel,  used  in  the  herring 
fisheiy,  about  50  tons  burden. 

BUSHEL.  A  dry  measure,  containing  four 
pecks,  or  eight  gallons. 

BUSH-HARROW.  An  implement  of  hus- 
bandry for  harrowing  grass  lands,  and  cover- 
ing grass  or  clover  seeds.  It  consists  of  a 
frame  with  three  or  more  bars,  in  which  bushes 
are  interwoven. 

BUSKIN.  A  kind  of  high  shoe,  anciently 
worn  by  tragedians ;  also,  a  sort  of  leather 
stocking,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  boot. 

BUST.  The  figure  or  portrait  of  a  person 
in  relievo,  showing  only  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body. 

BUTCHER  BIRD.  A  sort  of  shrike,  ro- 
markable  for  its  ferocity  towards  the  little 
birds,  which  it  kills,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces, 
sticks  them  on  thorns. 


BUTT.  A  measure  of  wine,  containing  126 
gallons. 

BUTTEND.  The  largest  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  nearest  to  the  root. 

BUTTER.  A  fat  unctuous  substance,  pro- 
cured firom  the  cream  of  milk  by  churning ;  a 
term  in  Chymistry  for  substances  of  similai* 
consistency,  as  butter  of  antimony,  butter  of 
bismuth,  butter  of  wax,  &c. 

BUTTERBUR.  A  plant  with  a  floscular 
flower,  consisting  of  many  florets. 

BUTTERFLOWER.  A  yellow  flower, 
which  abounds  in  the  meadows  in  May. 

BUTTERFLY,  or  PAPILIO.  A  genus  of 
insects,  of  which  tliere  are  many  hundred  spe- 
cies. Curious  and  elegant  as  they  are,  this  is 
the  last  state  of  the  varied  existence  of  the 
same  creature ;  first  in  the  grub,  or  caterpillar 
form,  in  which  it  emerges  from  the  eggs  laid 
by  a  former  generation ;  the  grub  then  passes 
into  an  insensible  state,  called  the  chrysalis  or 
aurelia,  in  which  it  continues  some  weeks  or 
months,  having  neither  legs,  wings,  nor  mo- 
tion :  at  length  the  case  is  burst,  and  motlis  and 
butterflies  emerge,  which  pass  a  short  and  flut- 
tering existence,  during  which  tliey  lay  eggs 
for  future  successions  of  the  same  kind.  That 
which  seems  to  be  powder  upon  the  wings  of 
this  insect  is  an  imiumerable  quantity  of  fc» 
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then^wbich  are  onljr  to  be  diaoened  tfaroogfa 
■  iiuuo>c<^pe. 
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C%rfaaii9  of  the  Butterfly. 


BUTTOCK.  The  breech  or  IiBiiBcli.  of  « 
^tnimal^  next  Xo  the  tail;  tin,  aaea  term  fiir 
that  part  of  a  ship  wfakhftrms  her  farteddi, 
right  aatem  from  the  tnck  u^iwarda. 

BUTTON.  Any  thing  in  a  raoDd  form 
which  serves  to  ftsten,  porticolafif  what  ia 
used  in  garments;  abo^  a  part  of  me  caacdbel 
in  a  gun  or  howitaer,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
abatton. 

BUTTRESS.  A  kind  of  botment,  hoik 
archwise,  serving  to  sopport  a  holding  or  walL 

BUZZARD.  A  very  sh^gisfa  \>rd  of  the 
hawk  kind.  It  will  remain  perdied  npon  the 
same  boagfa  for  many  hours,  and  is  generally 
found  in  one  {dace.  It  feeds  on  small  birds, 
rabiats,  midee^  and  mice;  but  it  w31  also  eat 
fr(^8,  worms,  and  insects.  Hie  eoloiir  of  the 
bnatard  is  varioas:  the  breast  and  belly  cf 
some  are  brown,  bat  more  freqneody  die  fir- 
mer is  of  a  yellawish  whiter  wmi  obka^  mat- 
ooloored  a|Ml8  :  the  bvk  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  eoverts  of  Uie  wings,  are  of  a  den  brown, 
edeed  wUiapalerast  ooloar;  thetau  is  bar- 
red either  with  blad^  or  ash  ooloar. 

There  is  another  inecies,  the  arugiiiuwip, 
moor-boxzard,  wiui  a  giayidi  bM^,  and 


yellow  legs.  It  makes  its  nest  in  a  loft  of 
grass  or  among  rashes,  is  a  fierce  and  Tora- 
etoos  wrd,  and  a  great  destroyer  of  rabbits^ 
yoangdoi^B,  and  other  water-fiiwL 

BY-LAW.  A  priyalelawmade  within  some 
particnlar  jdaoe  or  jariadictioo.  All  by4aw8 
are  to  be  reasonable,  and  for  the  common  bene- 


fit, and  most  be  agreeable  to  the  pabKc  bwa 

in  bein^. 


C,  the  thnd  letter  and  second  eoBSonant  of 
the  alphabet;  as  a  numeral,  C  stands  for  100, 
and  CO  fiir  200,  dc  ;  in  Mosic,  it  is  the  high- 
est part  in  the  thoroagfa  bass;  as  an  Abbreria- 
Cian,  itstands  fix- Chnst,  as  A.  C.  Anno  Chris- 
ti,  or  ante  Christum. 

CAABA,  tbe  temple  of  Mecca,  towards 
which  Mahometans  torn  whai  thejr  pn^. 

CABALA  A  traditional  or  mysterioas  doc- 
trineamong  the  ancient  Jews,  wmch  they  say 
was  ddlvered  fay  word  of  mouth  to  Moees,  anid 
b^  Imntothefotfaers.  Anxxig  Christian^  the 
eahaia  is  an  abuse  of  certain  passiges  of  Scr^ 
tore  fiy  magical  purposes. 

CABBAGE  TR^  A  tree  of  the  Gme  of 
Good  Hope;,  so  called  from  the  reaembianee 
which  its  leaves  bear  to  thoee  of  the  cabbage 
plant 

CABIN.  The  apartment  in  a  vessd  for  the 
officers  and  superior  passei^ers. 

CABINET.  ThesecretcooncQofagovem- 


term  for  a  strong  rq>e  or 
serves  to  keq>  a  ship  at 


CABLEu  A  sea 
iron  chain,  which 


CABLE'^LENGTH.  Themeasureof  120 
fathoms. 

CACOETHES.  An  ill  habit  or  prniensi- 
ty  ;  as  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  an  itch  for  au- 
tncNTship. 

CACOPHONY.  The  harsh  sound  of  two 
letta^  or  svIlaUes. 

CADENCE  (in  Grammar.)  The  60  of  the 
voioe;  alaa^  die  flow  of  verses  or  periods;  in 
Music,  k  is  a  paoae  or  sniyfiwinn  at  the  end 
of  an  air,  resembfang  points  or  viignleB  in 
prose;  in  Dancing  cadence  is  used  when  the 
steps  foUow  the  notes  and  measures  (rf*  the  mu- 
sic; ■»  fix*  iffanggp  f hf  mdmrr  in  thr  iia  aiiiii  1 1 
or  proportion  observed  by  a  horae  in  afl  Us 
motions  when  he  is  thoroughly  managed. 

CADET.  One  who  is  trained  up  for  the 
army  by  a  oonrseof  military  (fisapUne.  Every 
son  of  a  fiimily,  bdow  the  ddest 

CADL  A  magistrate^  or  sort  of  jnstioe  of 
the  peace,  among  the  Arabs  and  Tuns. 

CADMIA.  Asort  of  mineral  among  thean- 
dents,  now  called  oobalL 

CADUCEU&  A  name  for  MercoT^  rod 
or  soeptr^  which  on  medds  is  an  cmUcm  of 
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peacft.  It  \va«  carried  by  the  Roman  heraWsjofa:;  and  fluxions  by  a  dot  over  it,  as  iis  tli« 
when  they  went  to  proclaim  peace.  fluxion  of  x.    The  diflferential  calculus  is  now 

generally  referred  to  the  method  effluxions. 

CALENDAR.  A  distribution  of  time  into 
months,  weeks,  and  days,  throughout  the  year, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  festivals  and 
such  other  matters  as  serve  for  the  daily  pur- 
poses of  life.  Calendars  vary  according  to  the 
different  forms  of  the  year  and  the  divisions  of 
time  in  different  countries,  as  the  Roman  find 
Julian  Calendars  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
Gregorian  and  Reformed  Calendars  among 
the  moderns. 

CALENDAR  MONTH.  The  name  given 
to  the  months  as  they  stand  in  the  almanac. 

CALIBER.  The  thickness  or  diameter  of 
any  thing,  particularly  of  the  bore  of  a  cannon. 

CALIBER  COMPASSES.  A  particular  in- 
strument used  by  gunners  for  measuring  the 
diameters  of  shot,  shells,  &c.  They  resemble 
other  compasses,  except  in  their  legs,  which 
are  arched,  in  order  that  the  points  may  touch 
the  extremities  of  the  arch. 


CjESAR.  The  name  of  a  Roman  family,  of 
whom  Caius  Julius,  born  100  B.  C.  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  conqueror,  who,  having 
overthrown  Pompey,  and  the  constitutional  au- 
thorities of  the  republic,  was  assassinated, 
March  15,  44  B.  C.  He  was  succeeded  as 
Emperor  by  his  nephew,  Augustus,  and  by  an 
irregular  succession  for  500  years.  The  name 
of  Ceesar  is  still  retained  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as 
Czar. 

CAIRNS.  Heaps  of  stones  in  aconical  form, 
which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales. 

CAISSON.  A  wooden  chest  filled  with 
bombs  or  powder,  and  buried  under  some 
work  to  blow  it  up ;  also,  the  frame  used  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  bridge. 

CALAMANCO.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff 
manufactured  in  England  and  Brabant.  It 
has  a  fine  gloss,  and  is  chequered  in  the  warp. 
CALAMARI^.  The  third  natural  order  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  containing  the 
reeds  resembling  grasses. 

CALAMINARIS,  or  Lapis  Calamina- 
ais.  The  calamine  stone,  or  oxide  of  zinc 
among  the  chymists ;  a  kind  of  bituminous, 
fossile  earth,  which,  when  mixed  with  copper, 
produces  brass. 

CALCAREOUS  EARTH,  or  Lime,  as 
marble,  limestone,  marie,  and  gypsum,  form- 
ing ranges  of  mountains,  and  containing  ma- 
rine shells  and  bones  of  animals,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  concentrated  ruins. 

CALCINATION.  The  solution  of  a  mixed 
body  by  the  means  of  heat  or  any  corroding 
substance,  as  mercury,  aquafortis,  &c.  whereby 
it  is  reduced  to  powder.  The  body  so  reduced 
was  named  a  calx,  in  common  language  a  cin- 
der, and  in  chymistry  an  oxide. 

CALCULATION.  The  act  of  computing 
several  sums  by  means  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  division,  &c. 

CALCULUS,  or  Stone.  A  name  general- 
ly given  to  all  hard  concretions,  not  bony, 
which  are  formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 

CALCULUS,  Differential.  A  method 
of  finding  a  small  quantity,  which,  talven  an 
infinity  of  times,  is  equal  to  a  given  quantity, 
or  it  is  the  arithmetic  of  infinitely  small  quan- 
tities, and  similar  to  fluxions,  which  considers 
momenta  as  quantities.  Differentials  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  letter  d,  as  d  Xf  differential 


CALICO.  A  cloth  made  firom  cotton  wool, 
resembling  linens ;  the  name  is  from  Calicut, 
a  city  in  India,  from  whence  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguese  first  brought  calicoes. 

CALICO-PRINTING.  The  art  of  apply- 
ing coloured  patterns  on  a  white  or  coloured 
ground  of  Hnen  or  cotton.  It  has  been  prac- 
tised in  India  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
but  has  not  been  cultivated  in  Europe  more 
than  a  century,  and  but  a  few  years  in  the 
United  States.  This  art  depends  on  the  action 
of  certain  bodies,  which,  by  ch)maical  agency, 
permanently  unite  the  colouring  matter  of  dye- 
ing materials  to  particular  parts  of  the  cloth. 
The  substances  which  bind  the  colouring  mat- 
ter to  the  faces  of  the  cloth  are  denominated 
mordants,  The  mordant  is  applied  to  the 
cloth  by  wooden  blocks,  in  which  the  patterns 
are  carved  in  relief.  This  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  small  brush,  by  sheet  cop- 
per fixed  in  a  block,  like  filagree  work,  or  by 
the  copper-plate.  When  the  mordant  has  been 
applied,  the  cloth  is  made  completely  dry,  and 
washed  in  water,  till  the  thickening  matter, 
and  those  parts  of  the  mordants  uncombined 
with  the  cloth,  are  removed.  After  this  Uie 
cloth  is  rinsed  in  clean  water.  It  is  then  dip- 
ped in  the  dye  liquor,  by  which  the  whole  is 
dyed.  The  parts  which  have  been  impregna- 
ted in  the  mordants  receive  a  brighter  colour 
than  those  which  have  not.     The  colour  of  th« 
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(brmer  is  permanent,  but  that  of  the  latter  is 
dischareed  by  repeated  washing. 

CALIPH,  in  the  ^Vrabic  Khalifa,  which 
signifies  successor.  A  title  assumed  by  the 
successors  of  Mahomet,  who  reigned  in  Beig- 
dad. 

CALKERS.  Persons  employed  in  calking 
vessels;  that  is,  driving  oakum  and  other 
things  into  the  seams  of  vessels  to  keep  out 
the  water. 

CALL.  An  artificial  pipe  made  to  catch 
quails ;  also,  a  sea  term  for  a  whistle  or  pipe 
used  in  cedling  the  sailors  to  their  duty. 

CALOMEL.  Mercury  well  pounded  with 
sulphur ;  it  is  also  called  a  muriate  of  mer- 
cury. 

CALORIC.  The  name  given  in  chjmaistry 
to  that  agent  which  produces  the  phenomena 
of  heat  and  combustion.  It  is  hypothetically 
regarded  as  a  subtile  fluid,  the  particles  of 
which  repel  one  another,  and  are  attracted  by 
all  other  substances.  It  is  ponderable,  and,  by 
its  distribution  in  various  proportions,  among 
the  particles  of  matter,  gives  rise  to  three  gene- 
ral forms  of  gas,  liquids,  and  solids.  The  par- 
ticles of  water,  by  losing  caloric,  have  their  co- 
hesion so  much  increased,  that  they  assume 
the  solid  form  of  ice ;  by  adding  caloric  they 
again  become  fluid;  and  by  a  still  further  ad- 
dition, they  are  converted  into  vapour.  Calo- 
ric exists  in  different  states — free  or  uncom- 
bined,  and  in  a  state  of  combination.  In  the 
former  condition,  it  creates  the  sensation  of 
heat,  and  produces  expansion  in  other  bodies. 
The  power  which  it  has  of  exciting  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat,  and  occasioning  expansion,  is  un- 
derstood by  the  expression  of  its  temperature. 
This  is  supposed  to  vary  with  the  given  quan- 
tity of  free  caloric  in  a  given  quantity  of  mat- 
ter;  a  high  temperature  being  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  caloric,  and 
a  low  temperature  to  that  of  a  small  qucmtity. 
We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  extremities 
of  temperature,  and  may  compare  it  to  a  chain, 
ef  which  a  few  of  the  middle  links  only  are 
exposed  to  our  observation,  while  its  extremi- 
ties are  concealed  from  our  view.  With  re- 
gard to  combined  caloric,  it  has  been  shown, 
that  solids,  during  liquefaction,  imbibe  a  quan- 
tity of  caloric,  which  ceases  to  be  obvious  both 
to  our  senses  and  the  thermometer.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  solids  and  liquids  in  their 
conversion  into  vapours  and  gases  ;  a  portion 
of  caloric,  which  is  essential  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  product,  ceases  to  become  apparent  When- 
ever this  effect  takes  place,  cold  is  said  to  be 
produced ;  by  which  we  are  only  to  under- 
stand the  pas^e  of  caloric  from  a  free  to  a 
latent  form.  The  sources  of  caloric  are  six, 
viz.  the  sun's  rays,  combustion,  percussion, 
friction,  the  mixture  of  different  substances, 
and  electricity. 

CALORIMETER.  An  instrument  to  mea- 
sure the  capacity  of  a  body  for  caloric,  or  its 
specific  caloric.     The  thermometer  measures 
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merely  ttie  variations  of  temperature,  or  sensi- 
He  heat  The  body  in  the  calorimeter  ia 
placed  in  the  innermost  of  three  concentric 
vessels,  the  two  outer  ones  containing  ice ;  the 
quantity  of  water  produced  by  the  cooling  of 
the  body  at  a  given  number  of  degrees,  deter- 
mines its  spec&c  caloric. 

CALVARY.  The  name  of  a  cross  in  He- 
raldry, as  it  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  resembles  the  cross  on  which 
our  Saviour  suffered. 

CALUMET.  An  Indian  pipe,  which  was 
otherwise  called  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  because  it 
served  the  bearer  as  a  pass  or  safe  conduct 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Indisms.  It 
was  very  similar  to  the  caduceus,  or  Mercu- 
ry's wand,  of  the  ancients. 

CALX.  A  fine  powder  remaining  after  the 
calcination  of  metals  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances ;  also,  another  name  for  lime. 

CALYCANTHEMA.  The  17th  practical 
Linnsean  order  of  plants,  the  corolla  and  sta- 
mina inserted  in  the  calyx. 

CALYCIFLORiE.  The  sixteenth  natural 
order  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  com- 
prehending those  plants  which  nave  only  a 
calyx,  in  which  the  stamina  are  inserted. 

CALYPTRA.  The  tender  skin  in  mosses 
that  loosely  covers  the  top  of  the  theca,  like  a  cup. 

CALYX.  A  general  name  for  the  cup  of  n 
flower,  or  that  part  of  a  plemt  which  svu'rounds 
and  supports  the  other  parts  of  a  flower. 

CAMBERED.  A  sea  term  applied  to  a 
deck,  the  flooring  of  which  is  highest  in  the 
middle. 

CAMBRIC.  A  sort  of  very  fine  white  linen, 
made  of  flax. 

CAMEL.  A  quadruped  called  Arabian,  or 
Dromedary,  when  he  has  a  single  bunch,  and 
Bactrian,  when  two  bunches,  on  his  back. 
They  are  common  over  the  greater  part  of  Af- 


rica and  Asia  Minor,  and  are  exceedingly  use- 
ful as  beasts  of  burden  in  traversing  the  sandy 
deserts  and  mountainous  districts  of  those 
countries,  being  very  sure  footed,  and  capable 
of  carrying  from  1200  to  1500  lbs.  weight,  and 
enduring  great  abstinence  both  of  food  and  wa- 
ter ;  part  of  their  hair  is  also  very  valuaUe. 
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CAMELEOPARD,  or  Giraffe.  A  na- 
tive of  South  Africa,  usually  16  or  17  feet 
high,  and  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
camel  and  a  panther.  These  animals  are  ex- 
ceedingly docile,  and  delicate  in  constitution. 
In  1S27,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  sent  two  as  presents 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England.  The 
one  in  Prance  is  kept  at  the  Jardin  des  Plan- 
ies  at  Paris,  and  attended  with  great  care ;  the 
one  to  England  was  sent  to  Windsor,  where 
the  climate  seemed  unfavourable  for  it. 


CAMEO.  A  sort  of  onyx  stone,  having  va- 
rious figures  upon  it ;  in  Natural  History,  a 
Bort  of  pellucid  gem. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA.  An  optical  instru- 
ment invented  by  Dr.  Hook,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  image  of  any  object  appear  on 
the  wall  in  a  light  room,  either  by  day  or  night. 
This  name  has  since  been  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  for  drawing 
objects  in  true  perspective. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA.  An  optical  machine 
or  apparatus,  representing  an  artificial  eye,  by 
which  the  images  of  external  objects,  received 
through  a  double  convex  glass,  are  shown 
distinctly,  and  in  their  native  colours. 


CAMLET.  A  sort  of  stuff  originally  made 
of  camel's  hair  and  silk  mixed,  but  now  of 
wool  and  silk. 

CAMP.  The  spot  of  ground  where  an  army 
rests  and  intrenches  it=5elf 

CAMPAIGN.  The  space  of  time  during 
tt'hich  an  army  is  kept  in  the  field. 

jCAMPAN  ACE.'E.    One  of  Linnaus's  na- 


tural order  of  flowers,  including  those  thot  are 
bellshaped,  as  the  campanula,  convolvulus,  &c. 

CAMPANULA,  or  Bell  Flower.  A 
sort  of  plants,  mostly  perennials,  and  bearing 
a  bell-shaped  flower. 

CAMPHOR.  A  white  concrete  crystalline 
substance,  of  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  a  pene- 
trating smell.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  resin  which  was  procured  from  a  tree,  much 
like  a  walnut  tree,  growing  in  Borneo,  and 
thence  called  the  camphor  tree ;  but  modern 
chymists  consider  it  to  be  a  peculiar  substance 
not  to  be  classed  either  with  the  oils  or  the  re- 
sins. It  is  procured  from  the  volatile  oil  of 
several  plants,  as  rosemaiy,  sage,  lavender,  &c. 

CAN.  A  drinking  vessel ;  particularly  that 
used  by  sailors. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  A  transparent  re- 
sinous juice,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm 
pungent  taste.  It  is  imported  from  Canada, 
m  North  America. 

CANADIAN  LYNX.  An  animal  twice 
the  size  of  a  cat,  of  a  bright  bay  colour,  with 
dusky  spots. 


CANAL.  An  artificial  river,  provided  with 
locks  and  sluices,  and  sustained  by  banks  and 
mounds,  to  afford  an  easy,  speedy,  and  cheap 
conveyance  of  goods,  &c.  in  boats  and  vessels, 
from  one  part  of  a  country  to  another.  Egypt 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  canals  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  The 
Chinese  have  a  more  extensive  inland  naviga- 
tion, than  any  other  nation,  if  not  greater  than 
that  of  all  other  nations.  All  the  European 
nations  have  opened  numerous  and  extended 
canals  since  the  17th  century.  Great  Britain 
has  great  investments  in  canal  stock.  Thougli 
the  United  States  had  done  little  for  inland 
navigation  15  years  ago,  they  have  done  won- 
ders since.  The  Erie  or  Western  Canal,  365 
miles  in  length,  connecting  the  Hudson  rivei-, 
at  Albany,  with  lake  Erie,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  art ;  it  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1817,  and  completed  Oct.  26,  1825,  and 
cost  about  seven  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  and  others, 
completed  or  commenced,  amount  to  about 
2500  miloB  in  all,  and  strongly  attest  the  enter- 
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prise  of  this  nation.      The  engraving  repre-jthe  sugai",  and  grows  freely  in  the  East  and 
amtB  a  section  of  tlie  western  canal  and  the]  West  Indies.     The  skin  of  the  sugar  cane  is 


aqueduct  at  Rochester. 
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CANARY-BIRD.  An  el^ant  yellow  bird 
much  bred  in  England  smd  tl^  United  States ; 
brought,  originally,  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
where  it  is  of  a  wliite  colour. 

CANCEai,  the  Crab  (in  Astronomy.)  A 
constellation,  and  the  fourth  sign  in  the  zodiac, 
marked  thus  £oj  w^hich  the  sun  enters  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  thence  called  the  sununer 
Bolstice. 

CANCER,  Tropic  of.  A  small  circle  of 
the  sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  passing 
through  the  beginning  of  Cancer. 

CANCER  (in  Medicine.)  A  hard  ulcerous 
and  exceedingly  painful  swelling,  and  general 
ly  seated  in  the  glandulous  part  of  the  body, 

CANDLE.  A  long  roll  or  cylinder  made 
of  tallow,  wnx,  or  spermaceti,  in  which  is  in 
eerted  a  wick  of  cotton  or  rush,  for  the  purpose 
of  bmning. 

CANDLEMAS  DAY.  The  festi^'al  ob- 
served on  the  second  of  February,  in  com 
memoration  of  the  purification  of  ths  Virgin 
Mary. 

CANDT.  A  preparation  of  sugar  made  by 
mdting  and  crystallizing  it  several  times. 

CANDYTUFT.  An  annual  that  is  cultiva 
ted  in  gardens,  bearmg  a  white  or  purple 
flower. 

CANE.  A  kind  of  strong  Indian  reed,  used 
for  walking  stkks ;  also  the  plant  which  yields 


isoft,  and  the  spongy  matter  or  piA  it  contains, 
'very  juicy. 

CANE  (in  Commerce.)  A  long  measure 
of  different  dimensions  in  different  countries, 
from  two  to  five  ysirds. 

CANIS  (in  Astronomy.)  The  name  of  two 
constellations  in  the  southern  hemisphere  j 
namely,  Canis  Major  jmd  Canis  Minor. 

CANKER.  A  cancerous  affection  which- 
occurs  frequently  in  fruit  trees ;  also  a  fimgoua 
excrescence  in  the  feet  of  horses. 

CANNIBAL.  A  man  eater. 

CANNON.  A  piece  of  ordnance,  or  a  great 
gun  for  a  battery,  which  is  mounted  on  a  car- 
riage :  the  principal  parts  of  a  cannon  are  Uie 
muzzle,  or  mouth,  the  entrance  of  the  bore  or 
tlie  hollow  part  which  receives  the  charge  ;- 
the  chase,  or  the  whole  space  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  trunnions ;  the  trunnions,  or  two  solid? 
cylindrical  pieces  of  metal,  which  project  from 
the  piece,  and  by  which  it  is  supported  on  the 
carriage ;  the  vent,  which  in  small  fire-arms  is 
called  thetouchhole,  a  small  hole  pierced  at  the 
end  of  the  bore  or  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of 
priming  the  piece  witli  powder,  or  to  introduce 
the  tub^  in  order,  when  lighted,  to  set  fire  to 
the  charge  ;  the  chamber,  that  part  of  the  bore 
or  hollow  of  the  piece  where  the  powder  is 
lodged  which  forms  the  charge ;  the  breech, 
tlie  solid  piece  behind,  the  hindermost  part  of 
which  is  called  the  cascabel.  That  part  next 
to  the  breech  is  called  the  reihforce,  which 
is  made  stronger  to  resist  the  force  of  the  pow- 
der. The  ornaments  of  a  cemnon  are  the 
muzzle  astragal  and  fillets,  the  chase  astragal 
and  fillets,  the  reinforce  ring,  and  the  breech 
mouldings.  According  to  the  sized  ball  which 
they  will  explode,  they  are  called  6,  12,  or  43 
pounders.  The  first  cannon  was  used  in  1304, 
on  the  coast  of  Denmaik. 


CANO  E.     A  light  boat  formed  of  the  trunk 
or  bark  of  a  tree ;  xjsed  mostly  by  the  Indiana 
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CANON.  A  law  or  ordnance  of  the  chtirch. 
The  Canon  Law  consists  of  rules  drawn  from 
Scripture,  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fa- 
thers, from  the  ordinances  of  councils,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  pope. 

CANON.  A  dignity  in  a  cathedral  church* 

CANON  OP  SCRIPTURE.  That  body  of 
books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  which  serves  for 
a  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

CANONIZATION.  The  act  of  enrolling 
any  one  among  the  number  of  the  saints, 
which  is  the  practice  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  performed  by  the  pope. 

CANOPIS  (in  Astronomy.)  A  bright  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  rudder  of  the 
Bhip  Argo. 

CANTATA.  A  piece  of  music  for  one,  two, 
or  more  voices,  chiefly  intended  for  a  single 
voice  with  a  thorough  bass. 

CANTEEN.  A  suttling  house  for  both 
officers  and  men ;  also  a  small  vessel  of  tin 
plate  or  wood,  in  which  soldiers  on  their 
march  carry  their  liquor. 

CANTERBURY-BELL.  A  fine  flower 
much  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  plant  is 
biennial,  and  tlie  flower  is  white  or  blue,  and 
of  an  oblong  figure. 

CANTHARIDES,  or  Spanish  Flies. 
This  fly  is  nine  or  ten  lines  in  length,  of  a 
shining  green  colour,  mixed  with  azure, 
and  has  a  nauseous  smell.  It  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  preferring  the  ash. 
These  flies,  when  bruised,  are  universally  used 
as  a  vesicatory,  or  blistering  plaster.  The 
largest  come  from  Italy,  but  the  best  from 
Spain. 


CANTON.  A  division  or  small  parcel  of  a 
country,  such  as  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

CANTON  (in  Heraldry.)  An  ordinary,  so 
called  because  it  occupies  but  a  cantel  or  cor- 
ner of  the  escutcheon. 

CANVAS,  or  CANVASS.  The  cloth  on 
which  painters  usually  draw  their  pictures ; 
and  also  that  of  which  the  sails  of  vessels  are 
made ;  also,  the  examination  of  the  votes  given 
at  an  election. 

CAP.  In  general,  any  covering  for  the  head ; 
sometimes  of  a  particular  make,  as  a  cardi- 
nal's cap. 

CAP.  The  name  of  several  things  similar 
in  figure  or  use,  as  the  cap  of  a  great  gun,  a 
piece  of  lead  laid  over  the  touchhole ;  the  cap 
in  a  ship,  the  square  piece  of  timber  placed 
over  the  head  of  a  mast. 
.    CAP  (in  Architecture.)    The   upperinqsl 


part  of  any  member,  as  the  capital  of  a  co 
lumn,  the  cornice  of  a  door,  «S;c. 

CAP  OP  MAINTENANCE  (in  Herald- 
ry.)  One  of  the  regalia  or  ornaments  of  state, 
carried  before  the  king  of  Great  Britain  at  tho 
coronation  and  other  great  solemnities. 

CAPE  (in  Geogi-aphy.)  A  promontory  or 
headland  projecting  into  the  sea  farther  than 
the  rest  of  the  coast,  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  &c. 

CAPELLA.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  Auriga. 

CAPER-BUSH.  A  shrub  or  tree,  the  bud 
or  flower  of  which  is  converted  into  a  pickle 
called  caper. 

CAPILLAIRE.  This  pleasant  syrup  is 
much  used  in  the  West  Indies,  when  mixed 
with  water,  to  allay  thirst,  and  ought  to  be 
generally  introduced  into  this  country  during 
warm  weather,  instead  of  brandy,  or  spirits 
and  water. 

To  make  the  syrup,  put  1  oz.  of  the  leaves 
of  capillaire,  (adiantum  pedatum,  or  maiden- 
hair) into  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  pour  the 
water  off"  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  after  gently 
stewing  them,  at  least  twelve  hours,  rub  them 
through  a  sieve,  and  mix  them  vpith  sugar, 
prepared  in  the  following  manner :  Put  a 
pound  of  sugar  into  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil 
and  skim  it  well,  let  it  boil  till  upon  dipping 
a  silver  spoon  first  into  water,  and  then  into 
the  sugar,  and  into  cold  water  again,  the 
sugcir  which  remains  on  the  spoon  may  be 
broken  off  clear  ;  add  to  this  the  water  which 
the  leaves  were  put  into,  and  put  it  in  au 
earthen  pan  over  hot  coals,  covered  up  close — 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  heat  always 
equal  for  three  days,  and  not  too  great,  or  it 
will  burn.  Take  some  of  this  syrup  between 
your  fingers,  and  in  drawing  them  apart,  if 
a  thread  be  formed  which  cannot  be  easily 
broken,  it  has  been  sufficiently  done ;  then 
add  the  capillaire  as  before  directed,  and  put  it 
into  bottles,  which  must  not  be  corked  till 
quite  cold. 

CAPILLARY.  An  epithet  for  what  is  as 
fine  as  a  hair.  Capillary  tubes  are  pipes  of 
tlie  fineness  of  a  hair,  by  which  various  phe- 
nomena in  physics  and  hydrostatics  are  dis- 
played. Capillary  vessels,  in  Anatomy,  the 
smallest  and  extreme  parts  of  the  minutest 
ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries.  One 
of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  these  tubes 
is,  that  if  you  take  several  of  them  of  diffe- 
rent sizes,  open  at  both  ends,  and  immerse 
them  a  little  way  into  water,  or  any  other  fluid, 
it  will  immediately  rise  in  the  tubes  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  surface  of  that  into 
which  they  are  immereed  ;  these  heights  vary- 
ing in  nearly  a  reciprocal  proportion  of  the 
diameters ;  the  greatest,  according  to  Dr.  Hook, 
being  about  21  inches, 

CAPITAL.  The  chief  or  head  of  a  thing. 

CAPITAL  (in  Geography.)  The  eeat 
of  government. 
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CAPITAL  (in  Architecture)  The  uppor- 
moei  part  of  a  column,  serving  as  the  head. 

CAPITAL  (in  Priutin^.)  The  large  letters, 
which  serve  as  initials,  or  m  titles. 

CAPITAL  (in  Commerce.)  The  stock  or 
ftmd  of  a  trading  company. 

CAPITOL.  A  femous  fort  or  castle  on  the 
Mons  Capitolinus  at  Rome,  wherein  was  a 
temple  dedicated  tn  Jupiter. 

CAPITOL.  The  building  in  which  the 
legislature  of  a  state  or  nation  assemUe  for 
public  business.  The  engraving  represents 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  Congress.  It  is  built 
of  white  free-stone,  and  is  tie  most  magnifi- 
cent edifice  in  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal building  is  340  feet  by  120,  with  two  pro- 
jections, one  1 70  feet  by  65,  the  other,  170  feet 
by  83.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  elegant  iron 
paling,  which  encloses  20  acres  of  ground, 
planted  with  various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  cost  $3,000,000. 
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CAPRICORN,  Tropic  or.  A  small  circle 
of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the  equinoctial,  pass- 
ing through  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  or 
the  winter  solstice,  which  is  the  sun's  greotest 
southern  declination,  namely,  23  degrees  and 
a  half 

CAPSICUM.  A  plant,  native  of  Sou»Ji 
America,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  pod,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  pepper,  known  by  the  name 
of  Cayenne  P^per. 

CAPSTAN.  A  large  piece  of  timber  resem- 
bling a  windlass,  plat^  behind  the  mainmast. 
It  is  a  cylinder  with  levers,  used  to  wdgh 
anchors,  to  hoist  up  or  strike  down  topmast*, 


CAPITULATION.  A  treaty  between  the 
l^esieged  and  the  besiegers  of  any  place, 
whereby  the  former  surrender  it  and  them- 
selves on  certain  conditions. 

CAPIVI.  A  tree  of  Brazil,  the  flower  of 
which  resembles  a  rose.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet 

CAPRICORN.   A  southern  constellation, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
which  the  Kim  enters  on  the  21st  of  December. 
It  is  marked  thus,  V?. 
L 


CAI^TAIN.  A  cwnmander  of  a  company 
of  foot  or  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  in  the  naval 
or  merchEUit  service,  the  commander  of  a  ves- 
sel :  also,  in  grammar  schools,  the  bead  boy 
of  his  class. 

CAPTION  (in  Law.)  The  act  of  taking 
any  person  by  any  judicieJ  process. 

CAPUCaiN.  An  order  of  Franciscan 
monks  in  the  Romish  church,  so  called  from 
their  capnch  or  hood  sewed  to  their  habits. 

CAPUT  MORTUUM.  The  uiert  residuum 
of  any  bod}',  remaining  after  all  the  volatile 
and  humid  parts  have  been  extracted. 

CAR.  A  small  carriage  of  burden,  drawn 
by  one  or  two  horses. 

CARABINE,  or  CARBINE.  A  sort  of 
short  gun,  between  a  musket  and  a  pisto^ 
having  its  barrel  two  feet  and  a  half  long. 

CARACT,  or  CARAT.  The  weight  of  24 
grains ;  or  one  scruple  24  carats  make  one 
ounce.  This  is  the  standard  weight  by  which 
the  fineness  of  gold  is  distinguished.  If  the 
gold  be  so  fine  tliat,  in  purifying,  it  loses 
nothing,  or  but  very  little,  it  is  said  to  be  gold 
of  24  carats ;  if  it  lose  <me  carat,  it  is  said  to 
be  gold  of  23  carats. 

CARAT  (in  the  weighing  of  Diamonds,  &c.) 
A  weight  of  four  grains. 

CARAVAN.  A  company  of  merchants  or 
pilgrims  in  the  Elast,  who  go  in  an  organized 
body  through  the  desiert^,  and  trarel  on  camels. 
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Tlicir  nuuiber  ofteu  amounts  to  some  thou- 
sands. They  generally  travel  well  armed,  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the  wan- 
dermg  Arabs,  and  other  robbers. 


CARAVANSERA.  A  large  building  in 
the  East,  or  an  inn  for  the  reception  of  ti-avel- 
lers  and  the  caravans.  The  building  com- 
monly forms  a  square,  in  the  miodle  of  which 
is  a  spacious  court,  and  under  tlie  arches  or 
piazzas  that  surroimd  it,  there  runs  a  bank, 
raised  some  feet  above  the  ground,  where  tlie 
merchants  and  travellers  take  up  their  lodg- 
ings, the  beasts  of  burden  being  tied  to  tlie 
foot  of  the  bank. 

CARBON.  A  simple  substance,  whose 
most  common  form  is  purified  charcoal,  but 
which  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  car- 
bonic acid  gas ;  with  hydrogen,  forming  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  used  in  geis  lights;  and 
with  nitrogen  gas,  forming  prussic  gas.  Char- 
coal is  useful  as  an  antiseptic,  and  indestruc- 
tible by  age  or  fire.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  gun- 
powder, and  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
substance  of  coals,  besides  being  the  basis 
of  vegetables,  and,  in  connexion  with  hydro- 
gen, forming  all  combustible  substances.  It- 
self not  gas,  it  seems  to  serve  as  a  general 
fixer  of  gases. 

CARBONATES.  Salts  forrned  by  the 
combination  of  carbonic  acid  with  difi'erenl 
bases,  as  carbonate  of  copper,  &c. 

CARAWAY.  An  indigenous  biennial  plant, 
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propagated  from  seeds,  wluch  ought  to  be 
sown  in  autumn  ;  it  blows  in  the  second 
year,  and  decays  a  short  tune  after  the  seeds 
are  ripe.  This  plant  furnishes  a  wholesome 
and  agreeable  food  to  goats,  swine,  and  sheep. 

CARBONIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  car- 
bon and  oxygen  in  its  gaseous  state,  called 
fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  being  one 
and  a  half  times  heavier  than  atmospneric 
air,  it  will  neither  support  animal  life  nor 
combustion.  It  is  the  gas  which  escapes  from 
fermenting  masses,  carrying  vrith  it  the  viscid 
substance  called  yeast  to  the  top. 

CARBUNCLE.  A  precious  stone,  of  the 
colour  of  a  burning  coal. 

CARBURET.  A  substance  formed  by  tlie 
combination  of  carbon  with  metals. 

CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN.  Gas 
formed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which,  on 
being  ignited,  fixes  oxygen,  and  radiates 
light  and  heat,  as  in  gas  lights,  and  all  other 
lights. 

CARCASS  (in  Building.)  The  slieU  or 
timber  work  of  a  house  before  it  is  lathed 
and  plastered,  or  the  floors  laid ;  in  Gunnery, 
an  iron  case,  filled  with  combustible  material.s, 
and  discharged  from  a  mortal'  afler  the  man- 
ner of  a  bomb. 

CARD.  An  instrument  like  a  comb,  which 
is  used  in  combing  or  disentangling  wool. 

CARD  OF  A  COMPASS.  The  cu-cular 
paper  on  which  the  points  of  a  compass  are 
marked. 

CARDINx\L.  A  dignitary  in  tlie  Romish 
Church,  and  one  of  its  chief  governors,  of 
which  there  jire  seventy  m  number.  They 
constitute  a  college,  by  and  from  whom  the 
pope  is  chosen. 

CARDINAL  POINTS.  North,  south, 
east,  and  west ;  subdivided  into  intermediate 
parts,  as  N.  E.  nortli  east ;  N.  W.  nortli 
west,  &c.  to  the  number  of  thirty-two  pouits 
of  the  compass,  each  eleven  and  a  half  de- 
grees. 


CARDINAL'S  CAP,  or  Cardinal 
Flower.  A  plant  so  called  because  its 
flower,  by  the  intense  redness  of  its  colour 
seems  to  emulate  the  scarlet  cap  of  a  cardi 
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CARDINAL'S  CAP,  or  HAT.    A  red 
cap  or  hat,  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  is  worn 
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out  of  hen ;  bat  this  operation  is  now  nearly 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  dry  aiu 
screw  docks,  which  are  described  under  thdr 
prc^r  heads 


.1  ;  ..  =^ 
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CARDINAL  VIRTUES.  The  four  vir 
tones  of  prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and 
beneroleDce. 

CARDOON.  A  species  of  artichoke  which 
grows  wild  in  the  south  of  France,  and  has 
smaller  flowers  than  the  common  articlu^e^ 
and  the  scales  of  the  calyx  terminated  by 
long  sharp  spines.  The  stems  rise  to  tlie 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  are  upright, 
thick,  and  cott(Miy.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
winged,  and  the  flowers  of  a  blue  colour. 

CARDS.  Pieces  of  pasteboard  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  and  different  sizes,  made  into 
packs  of  52  in  number,  and  used  by  way  of 
amusement  in  diflferent  games.  They  are 
painted  with  various  figures,  namely,  hearts, 
spades,  diamonds,  clubs,  and  kmgs  and 
queens.  They  are  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the' fourteenth  century,  to  divert 
Charles  VL  king  of  FVance,  who  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  melancholy.  By  the  hearts, 
cflBurs,  were  meant  the  gens  de  choeur,  choir- 
men  or  ecclesiastics,  instead  of  which  the 
Spaniards  use  chalices.  The  spades,  in 
Spanish  espades,  swords,  were  intended  to 
represent  the  n<*ility,  who  wore  swords  or 
pikes.  The  diamonds,  or  carreaux,  designa- 
ted the  order  of  citizens  or  merchants.  The 
trefle,  trefoil  leaf  or  clover  grass,  was  an 
emblem  of  the  husbandman ;  this  is  called 
clubs  with  us,  because  the  Spaniards  have 
bastos,  clubs,  on  their  cards.  The  knaves 
refM-esent  the  servants  of  the  kni^ts.  The 
four  kings  were  intended  for  David,  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  and  Charlemagne,  who  es- 
tablished the  four  gresit  monarchies  of  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Pranks.  The 
four  queens  were  supposed  to  represent  Ar- 
gine,  L  e.  regina,  the  queen  by  descent, 
Esther,  Judith,  and  PeJlas.  The  moulds  or 
blocks  used  for  making  cards  were  exactly- 
like  those  which  were  sbvtly  afterwards 
used  in  the  making  of  books. 

CAREENING.  The  operation  of  heav- 
ing a  ship  down  on  one  side,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  strong  purchase  to  her  masts,  which 
are  properly  supported  for  the  occasion,  to 
prevent  tlieir  breaking  with  so  great  a  strain ; 
by  which  means  one  side  of  the  bottom 
being  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, mav  be  cleansed  or  repaired.  Whpn  a 
ship  is  laid  on  a  careen,  every  thing  is  taken 


CARGO  (in  Commerce.)  The  merchan- 
dise and  effects  that  are  laden  on  board  a  ship. 

CARICATURE  (From  the  Italian  Cari- 
catura.)  A  distorted  way  of  representing  ob- 
jects, so  as  to  make  them  appear  ridiculois. 

CARIES.  A  disease  of  the  bones ;  a  kind 
of  rottenness. 

CARINA.  A  keel;  the  name  gjven  by 
Linnsus  to  the  lower  concave  petal  of  a  pa- 
pilionaceous or  butterfly-shaped  flower,  as 
the  pea,  which  resembles  the  keel  of  a  ship 
in  its  shape. 

CARUNE  TmSTLEL  A  plant  of  the 
thistle  kind,  which  is  sometimes  used  me- 
dicinally. 

CARLINGS.  Short  pieces  of  timber 
which  serve  to  suppcMt  and  strengthen  the 
larger  beams  in  a  ship. 

CARMAN.  One  who  is  employed  in  car- 
rying goods  from  the  wharfs  to  the  merchant's 
warehouses. 

CARMELITES.  An  order  of  monks  who 
were  first  founded  on  Mount  Carmel. 

CARMINATIVES.  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote  perspiration. 

CARMINE  A  dross  or  powder  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  procured  from  cochineal,  and  used 
for  painting  in  miniature. 

CARNATION.  A  beautiful  sort  of  clove 
pink,  having  its  bright  colours  equally  marked 
all  over  the  flowers. 

CARNATION  (in  Painting.)  The  flesh 
colour. 

CARNIVAL,  or  CARNAVAL.  A  season 
of  mirth  and  festivitv,  particnlarlv  obeorved  by 
the  Italians,  from  Twelfth  Dav  until  Ijent. 

CARNIVOROUS.  An  pi>h\^  applied  to 
animak  that  feed  on  fl«sh. 
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CAROTID-S,     Two  arteries   in  the  neck,  intended  to  represent  the  Carian  women  wlio 


•which  convey  tlie  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the 
brain. 

CARP.  A  fresh- water  fieh  fitted  for  stock- 
ing ponds,  as  it  spawns  three  times  a  year. 

CARPENTER'S  RULE.  A  tool  gene- 
rally used  in  taking  dimensions,  and  casting 
n[)  the  contents  of  "timber  and  ihe  artificer's 
■work. 

CARPENTRY.  The  art  of  cutting,  framing, 
and  joining  large  pieces  of  wood,  for  the  uses 
of  building :  it  is  subservient  to  architecture, 
and  is  divided  into  House  Carpentry  and 
Ship  Carpentry.  Carpentry  differs  from  join- 
ing only  inasmuch  as  the  work  is  coarser,  lar- 
ger, and  not  so  curious. 

CARPET.  A  sort  of  stuff  wrought  either 
with  the  needle  or  the  loom,  and  used  as  a 
covering  for  the  floor.  Persian  and  Turkish 
carpets  are  most  in  esteem. 

CARRIAGE.  In  general,  a  vehicle  for  car- 
rying goods  and  persons ;  in  Gunnery,  the 
machine  upon  which  the  gun  is  mounted; 
in  Carpentry,  the  frame  of  timber- work  which 
supports  the  steps  of  wooden  stairs. 

CARRIERS.  All  persons  carrying  goods 
for  hire  ;  also,  a  soit  of  pigeons  that  are  used 
in  conveying  letters  to  a  distance. 

CARROT.  A  fleshy  root,  cultivated  as  a 
garden  vegetable. 

CART.  A  common  vehicle  on  two  wheels, 
used  for  transporting  goods. 

CARTE  BLANCHE.  A  blank  paper,  de- 
livered to  a  person  to  be  filled  up  as  he  pleases ; 
applied  generally  in  the  sense  of  unlimited 
terms  granted  to  a  person. 

CARTEL.  An  agreement  between  two 
states  at  war  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

CARTILAGE.  A  part  of  the  animal  body, 
harder  and  drier  than  a  ligament,  and  softer 
than  a  bone ;  its  use  is  to  render  the  ai'ticula- 
lion  of  the  bones  more  easv. 

CARTILAGINOUS  Wishes.  Tha«!e  hav- 
ing cartilaginous  instead  of  bony  skeletons. 

CARTOON.  A  design  made  on  strong 
paper,  to  be  afterwards  calked  through,  and 
transferred  to  the  fresh  plaster  of  a  wall  to  be 
painted  in  fresco,  such  as  the  famous  cartoons 
of  Raphael. 

CARTOUCH.  A  case  of  wood  holding 
about  four  hundred  musket  balls,  besides  iron 
balls,  from  six  to  ten,  to  be  fired  out  of  a  how- 
itzer. 

CARTOUCHES.  Blocks  or  modillions 
used  in  the  cornices  of  wainsrx)ted  apartments ; 
also,  ornaments  representing  a  scroll  of  paper. 

CARTRIDGE.  A  case  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment filled  with  gunpowder,  and  used  in  the 
charging  of  guns. 


were  taken  captives  by  the  Athenians. 

CARYOPHYLLJE.  A  natural  order  of 
plants  consisting  of  such  as  have  pinklike 
flowers. 

CASE.  Any  outside  covering  which  serves 
to  enclose  a  thing  entirely,  as  packing  cases  or 
knife  cases ;  in  Carpentry,  the  case  of  a  door 
is  the  wooden  frame,  in  which  it  is  hung ;  in 
Printing,  it  is  a  frameof  wood,  with  numerous 
small  partitions  for  the  letters. 

CASE  (in  Grammar.)  An  accident  of  nouns 
which  have  different  inflexions  or  termina- 
tions. 

CASE-HARDENING.    A  method  of  pre- 

Earing  iron,  so  as  to  render  its  outer  surface 
ard,  and  capable  of  resisting  any  edged  tool. 
CASEMENT.    A  window  that  opens  on 
hinges. 

CASE-SHOT.  Musket  balls,  stones,  oW 
iron,  &c.  put  into  cases  and  shot  out  of  great 
guns. 

CASH.  Ready  money,  distinguished  from 
bills. 

CASHEW-NUT.  The  fruit  of  the  cashew, 
that  abounds  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 
From  this  nut  is  expressed  a  juice  that  is  made 
into  a  pleasant  wina 


CASHIER.    The  keeper  of  the  cash  or 

money,  which  it  is  his  business  to  receive  and 

^^SaSHIERS  op  THE  BANK.  Officers 
of  the  bank  who  sign  the  notes  that  are  issued 
out,  and  examine  and  mark  them  when  they 
are  returned. 

CASHIERING.  A  dishonourable  dismissal 
of  an  officer  or  soldier  from  the  service  of  a 
government. 

CASHMERE.  A  light  kmd  of  cloth,  made 
of  the  very  fine  wool  procured  from  a  sort  of 


CARVEL.  A  small  ship  or  fly-boat.  I  goat  that  abounds  in  Cashmere,  a  country  of 

C  ARVI NG.     The  art  of  cutting  wood  into  Thibet, 
various  forms  and  figures.  CASSAVI.     An  American  tree,  Ijearing  a 

CARYATIDES.  A  sort  of  columns  or  pil-  bell-shaped  flower.  Its  roots,  when  dried  and 
lers  shaped  like  the  bodies  of  women,  and  in  ground  to  flour,  was  converted  into  bread  by 
the  dress  of  the  Carian  people.     The)'  were  the  original  inhabitants. 
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CASSU  FISTULA,  or  Pcddixg  Pipe 
TuEK.  Atwt  large  tree,  a  native  of  Afcxan- 
Aia  and  the  West  Lm&b,  which  bears  a  long 
<jBndrical  taper  or  flat  pod,  divided  into  many 
cdk,  in  each  of  which  is  a  hard  seed  lodged 
in  a  cfaBUBV  btedc  BofaBtraee,  which  is  porga- 
tm^  and  » known  in  medicine  Wthe  name  of 
the  Purging  Gnsia,  or  ampty,  Cassia. 

CASSINE.  (South  Ska  Tmss.)  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  Soothera  States,  rises  to 
tha  heightof  ten  or  twdve  feet,  sending  oat 
firom  the  ground  upwards,  which 
into  a  sort  of  pyramid.  The 
are  produced  in  close  whorls  at  the 
jomlB  of  the  branches  near  the  fintetalksc^  the 
leaves;  they  are  white,  and  are  suooeeded  l^ 
red  berries,  which  omtinue  up(Mi  the  plant 
moat  part<^  the  winter,  and  bang  of  a  bri^ 
red  ooloar,  make  a  fine  appearance  inbermix- 
cd  wkh  green  leaves. 

CAS^OPEIA.  A  northern  conrtpllatinn. 

CASSIdUE,  or  CACIdUE.  A  sovereign 
lord  among  the  ancient  An>erican8. 

CASSOCK.  A  vestment  worn  by  clergy- 
men undar  their  gowns. 

CASSOWARY.  A  large  bird  of  prey. 


CAST.     The  name  <^  figures  or  small  { 
toes  in  bronze. 

CASTEl  The  name  of  difierent  tribes  in 
Hindostan,  of  which  the  Brahmins  is  the 
BUBtnoUe. 

CASTING  (among  Sculptors.)  The  tak- 
ing of  casts  (N-  impressions  of  figures,  basts, 
&c ;  in  a  Foundcry,  the  running  c^mcials  in- 
to any  mould  prepared  for  this  purpoEC. 

CAST  IRON.  The  iron  as  it  is  extracted 
from  the  ores  by  means  of  casting. 

CASTUa.  A  fortrres  or  place  rendered  de- 
fensible by  nature  and  art  Castles  being  an 
emblem  «  grandeur,  are  frequently  borne  in 
coats  of  arms. 

CASTOR,  A  soft,  grayish  yellow  substanoe, 
found  in  the  hags  of  the  beaver,  near  its  groin. 
In  a  warm  air,  the  castor  grows  by  degrees 
hard,  brittle,  and  rfa  daik  coloar. 

CAT.  A  wdl  known  animal  nearly  allied 
to  the  tiger,  is  eitho-  domestic  or  wild  The 
wild  or  moimtain  cat  is  bom«  in  coats  of  arms 
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m  «i  emblem  of  liberty,  v^ilanc^  and  fan- 


CAT.  A  sea  tenn  far  ash^  iBoaUy  em- 
jdovcd  in  the  ooal  trade ;  alao^  a  sortof  strong 
tadde  for  drawing  up  tbe  anchor;  also,  a  mili- 
tary term  (or  a  kind  of  shed  mider  which 
soldiers  ccmeeal  themsdves  while  filling  up  a 
ditch  or  mining  a  walL 

CATACOMBS.  Grottoes  or  subterraneous 
places  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  frequently 
found  in  Egy^  and  in  Italy. 

CATALOGUE.  A  list  of  books  or  any 
other  matters,  arranged  in  order,  &>r  purposes 
of  sale  or  referoioe. 

CATAMARAN.  A  sort  of  floating  raft  ori- 
ginally used  in  China  as  a  fighing  boaL 

CATARACT.  Anc^ncity  oftLeoystalline 
lens  c^  the  eye,  or  an  c^Mii^ie  pellide^  which 
covers  the  papil,  causing  Mindnfiw.  A  fall  of 
water,  as  that  of  Niagara. 

CATCH  (in  Music.)  A  dioit  and  hmnoor- 
ons  song ;  also,  a  sea  term  for  a  swift-sailing 
vesseL 

CATCH-FLY.  A  plant  much  cultivated  in 
gardens,  having  grass-like  leaver  and  a  long 
stalk  terminated  1^  a  dustor  <^  arimson  flow- 
ers. 

CATECHISM.  A  system  of  instnictinn, 
conveyed  in  questions  and  answers. 

CATEXDHU.  A  juice  of  a  very  astringent 
quality,  pressed  from  out  of  several  Indian 
fruits. 

CATECHUMENS.  A  name  fwmerly 
given  in  the  Christian  church,  to  such  as 
were  prepared  to  receive   the  wdinance  of 


CATEGORY  (in  Logic)  A  name  for  the 
predicates  or  attributes  contained  under  any 
goras,  of  which  Aristotle  reckons  ten,  namdy, 
substauice,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  acting, 
miBEains.  time,  place,  sittuuion,  and  habit. 

CATENARY.  A  curve  or  a  crooked  line 
firmed  W  a  rope  when  hanging. 

CATf^lER.    A  provider  of  victoals  and 


CATERPILLAR.  The  larva  produced  from 
the  ees,  which  is  transformed  first  into  tlie 
or  nymph,  and  afterwards  into  tbt 
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CATGUT.  A  name  for  the  strings  made  of 
the  intestines  of  sheep  or  lambs,  and  used  in 
musical  instruments,  tic 

CATHEADS.  Two  strong  beams  of  tim- 
ber in  a  vessel  which  serve  to  suspend  the  an- 
chor clear  of  the  bow. 

CATHEDRAL.  The  episcopal  church,  or 
a  church  where  is  a  bishop's  seat  or  see. 

CATHERINE  WHEEL  (in  Architec- 
ture.) A  large  circular  ornament  in  Gotliic 
windows. 

CATHERINE  WHEEL  (in  Fire  Works.) 
An  arrangement  of  tubes  in  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  the  re-action  of  the  burning  of  which, 
a^nst  the  air,  occasions  the  wheel  to  revolve 
Wth  a  pleasing  effect 


CATHOLIC.  An  epithet  properly  signify- 
ing universal,  which  the  Romish  church  as- 
sumes to  itself  as  its  title ;  whence  the  name 
of  Roman  Cathohcs  has  been  applied,  since  the 
Reformation,  to  the  folio weiB  of  the  Romish 
doctrine  and  discipline. 

CATHOLIC  KING.  The  title  of  the  king 
of  Spain. 

CATHOLIC  PRIEST.  A  clergyman  or 
priest  ordained  to  say  mass  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  &c.  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  dressed  as  represented 
in  the  engraving. 


CATKIN,  or  Ament  (in  Botany.)  A  long 
Btem  thickly  covered  with  scales,  under  which 
are  the  flowers  and  the  essential  parts  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  cat's  tail.  Catkins  are  to  be  found  on  the 
hazel,  willow,  &c 

CAT'S  EYE  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  stone  of 
a  glistening  gray,  \nth  a  tinge  of  green,  yel- 
low, or  white. 
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CAT'STAIL  GRASS.    A  kin  J  of  reed, 

bearing  a  spike,  like  the  tail  of  a  cat. 

CATTLE.  Horned  beasts,  that  feed  in  pas- 
ture, or  generally  all  four-footed  beasts,  that 
serve  for  domestic  purposes. 

CAVALCADE.  A  pompous  procession  of 
horses  and  carriages,  &c. 

CAVALIER.  A  horseman ;  a  person 
mounted  on  a  horse,  or  expert  in  horseman- 
ship ;  in  Fortification,  a  work  raised  withiA 
the  body  of  a  place,  above  the  other  works. 

CAVERN.  A  natural  cavity  in  the  earth, 
arising  either  from  arches  accidentally  made, 
or  from  streams  of  water  floAving  under  ground. 
The  most  remarkable  is  that  in  Kentucky,  call- 
ed the  Mammoth  Cave.  Among  caverns  of 
celebrity,  that  of  Antiparos,  that  of  Crete,  and 
those  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  may  be 
named. 

CAVETTO  (in  Architecture.)  A  concave 
moulding,  the  curvature  of  whose  section  does 
not  exceed  the  quadrant  of  a  circle. 

CAVIAR.  A  species  of  food  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Russia :  it  is  made  of  the  hard 
rocs  of  tlie  sturgeon,  formed  into  small  cakes, 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  three  or  four  inches 
in  breadth ;  but  sometimes  the  whole  is  loose- 
ly packed  up  in  small  kegs.  It  is  prepared 
by  taking  all  the  nerves  or  strings  out  of  tlie 
spawn,  washing  it  in  white  wine  vinegar,  or 
spreading  it  on  a  table,  then  salting  and 
pressing  it  in  a  fine  bag ;  after  which  it  is  put 
into  a  vessel  perforated  at  the  bottom,  to  allow 
the  moisture  to  run  out,  if  any  should  re- 
main. As  the  sturgeon  abounds  in  the  rivers 
of  the  United  States,  caviar  might  be  easily 
made  in  immense  quantities. 

CAUL.  A  membrane  in  the  abdomen,  which 
serves  to  cover  the  intestines. 

CAULIFLOWER.  The  finest  sort  of  cab- 
bage, with  a  seeded  head. 

CAUSE.  That  which  produces  eflfects,  or 
something  which  follows.  It  may  be  either  a 
proximate  or  a  remote  caiise.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  of  cause  and  effect  in  physics, 
and  yet  the  infant  capacities  of  man  on  earth 
are  too  contracted  to  grasp  much  of  a  subject 
so  deep. 

C  AUSE W A Y,  or  CAUSEY.  A  path  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  paved  with 
stones  or  gravel. 

CAUSTIC  CURVE*  A  curve  formed  by 
the  concourse  or  coincidteice  of  the  rays  of 
light  reflected  or  refracted  from  any  other 
curve. 

CAUSTICS.  Medicines  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  any  part  of  Uie  body,  bum  it  to  a  hard 
crust. 

CAUTERY.  Any  burning  application. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.  A>owder  prepared 
from  the  pods  of  several  sprjcies  of  the  capsicum, 
which  originallv  came  from  Cayenne,  but  is 
now  brought  from  both  the  Indies.  This 
powerful  spice  is  much  esteemed  for  its  fla- 
vour, and  the  qualitv  it  is  supposed  to  po»- 
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■as,  of  promoting  the  digiestioa  of  6^  and 
other  articles  of  strong  fcod. 
CAYMAN.  Tl»e  American  alligator. 


CEDAR.  A  well  known  evererreen,  very 
like  the  juniper  in  appearance,  which  delights 
in  cold  mountainous  places.  The  leaves  are 
much  narrower  than  those  of  the  pine  tree,  and 
tlie  seeds  are  produced  in  large  cones. 

CEILING.  The  inside  of  die  roof  or  top  of 
an  apartment  in  distinction  from  the  surface 
of  a  floor. 

CELERY.  A  smt  of  parsley,  moch  used  as 
a  winter  salad. 

CELESTIAL.  In  theok^,  relating  to  the 
abodes  of  die  blessed.  In  astronomy,  cekstial 
is  applied  to  the  visible  heavens,  particularly 
the  starry  firmament. 

CELESTIAL  GLOBE.  An  artificial  re- 
presentation of  the  heavens. 

CELL.  The  apartment  or  chamber  of  a 
monk  or  nan ;  also,  a  small  close  apartment 
in  a  prison. 

CELLAR.  A  place  commonly  under 
ground,  which  serves  as  a  store-room. 

CELLS  (in  Anatomy.)  B:^  or  bladders 
who-e  fluids  are  lodged ;  in  Boteny,  the  parti- 
tions in  (he  bosks  or  pods  of  plants,  where  the 
seeds  are  lodged. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE.  One  of  the 
largest  membranes  in  the  human  body,  of  a 
Taacalar  texture,  fitted  for  holding  the  fat 

CEMENT.  A  plastic  substance,  which, 
when  dry  or  cold,  so  coheres  as  to  join  sur- 
&ce8  of  other  bodies  together. 

CEMETERY.  A  repository  for  the  dead. 

CEN.SOR.  A  magistrate  among  the  Romans, 
who  valued  and  ta^d  msa's  estates,  and  abo 
punislied  any  acts  of  immorali^. 

CENSORS.  In  modem  times,  persons  of 
learning,  appointed  to  examine  all  books  before 
thev  go  to  press,  and  to  see  that  they  contain 
notoing  contrary  to  good  morals. 

CENT.  An  abbreviation,  in  commeroe,  for 
centom,  a  hundred,  as  five  per  o^iL ;  that,  is, 
^ve  poiindg  interest,  discount,  or  profit,  upon ' 
every  hundred;  also,  a  coin  of  the  United 
Spates. 

CENTAURUa  One  of  the  forty ^iglit  c: . 
consieUations  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

CENTRE.  The  middle  point  of  any  thing, 
especially  of  a  circle  or  sphere. 

CENtRE>BIT.  A  carpenter's  tool,  which' 
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Hudces  a  cyliodi  ical  excavation  by  turning  en 
an  axis  or  centre^ 

CENTRE  OP  GRAVITY.  A  point  in  a' 
body  firom  which,  if  that  body  could  be  sus- 
pended, the  whole  body  would  remain  at  rest, 
(with  respect  to  its  tendeut^  to  the  earth,)  ia 
whatever  respective  position  the  surrounding 
parts  may  be  turned.  Thus,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  globe  is  its  oxmnon  centre,  and 
that  of  a  balanted  beam  is  the  pivot  on  which 
it  turns.  Hence;,  as  in  the  engraving,  when 
the  centre  of  the  mass  is  within  the  perpendicu- 
lar of  the  wheels^  it  <k>es  not  yield ;  but  if  so 
inclined  as  that  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  &Us  beyond  the  whiaels,  then  the  centre 
falls,  and  thecairiage  is  overset.  In  cases  of 
danger,  tboefore,  as  in  a  boat  or  carriage,  the 
object  shoidd  be  to  lower  the  centre  of  the 
mass  by  lyii^  down. 


CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE.  That  by 
which  the  parts  of  a  body  moving  round  a 
centre,  eideavcur  to  recede  from  the  centre. 
Thus,  if  a  strnie  be  tied  to  one  end  of  a  string, 
and  swung  round  in  a  cirde,  while  the  other 
end  of  the  string  is  hdd  by  the  hand,  as  the 
centre  of  motion,  the  stone  will  be  felt  pulling 
the  hand,  as  if*  endeavouring  to  escape ;  and, 
in  fact,  if  allowed,  would  fly  off  in  a  tangent  to 
the  circle  in  which  it  moves.  It  is  thus  that  a 
stone  is  projected  from  a  sline. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE.  That  force  by 

which  a  I'ody  is  perpetually  urged  onward  to 

'  i  ihprebj'^  made  to  revolve  in  a  curve 

licrht  line. 

>  -  L  RION.    A  military  officer  among 

ilie  Romans,  who  had  the  command  of  a  bun* 

dredmen. 

CENTITRY.  A  period  of  100  yews  com- 
utencing  with  the  year  I,  and  ending  wkb  the 
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decimal  completion,  Dec.  31,  I900>  being  the 
last  day  of  the  present,  or  19th  century,  since 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

CERATE.  Wax  combined  with  oil. 

CEREBELLUM.  The  part  of  the  brain  in 
the  back  of  the  skuU,  divided  into  two  lobes. 

CEREBRUM.  The  large  part  of  the  brain 
which  occupies  the  front  and  top  of  the  skull, 
divided  into  three  lobes,  and  of  two  colours. 

CERECLOTH.  Cloth  smeared  over  with 
glutinous  matter. 

CERES  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
daughter  of  Satiorn  and  Vesta,  and  goddess  of 
corn  and  fruits.  She  first  taught  men  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  ground. 


CERES.  A  small  planet  which  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  four  years,  seven  months, 
and  ten  days,  at  the  distance  of  260,000,000  of 
miles. 

CERTAINTY.  The  intellectual  conviction 
that  a  proposition  is  true;  as  mathematical, 
when  demonstrated;  moral,  when  founded 
on  the  testimony  of  others ;  physical,  when 
derived  from  the  senses,  or  the  regular  course 
of  nature;  or  theological,  when  founded  on 
faith  in  the  divine  testimony  respecting  reli- 
gious doctrine. 

CERIUM.  A  new  metal  obtained  from 
Sweden,  of  a  flesh-red  colour,  semitransparent, 
becomes  friable  from  heat,  but  does  not  melt. 

CERTIFICATE.  A  testimony  given  in 
wi-iting  to  declare  or  certify  the  truth  of  any 
thing. 

CERUMEN.  The  viscid  yellow  liquid 
which  flows  from  the  ear,  and  hardens  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

CERUS,  or  White  Lead.  A  sort  of  calx 
of  lead,  made  by  exposing  plates  of  tliat  metal 
to  the  vapour  of  vinegar. 

CETACEOUS.  A  class  of  fishes,  whose 
structure  resembles  that  of  quadrupeds;  but 
to  retain  their  heat  in  the  water,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  coat  of  fat  or  blubber. 
They  suckle  their  young  like  land  animals. 

CETERIS  PARIBUS.  Other  things  alike. 

CETE.  An  order  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
naecm  system,  including  such  as  have  breath- 
ing apertures  on  the  head,  tail  horizontal,  and 
pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet ;  as  the  dolphin, 
porpoise,  and  grampus,  &c. 

CHAFF.  The  husks  of  corn  when  thrash- 
ed and  separated  from  the  grain. 


CHAFFINCH.  A  bird  so  called  because  it 
delights  in  eating  chaff.    It  sings  very  prettily. 

CHAGRIN.  Ill  humour,  vexation. 

CHAIN  (in  Surveying.)  An  instrument  of 
which  tliere  are  three  different^  kinds,  but  that 
which  is  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpose,  is  the  Center  Chain,  so  called  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor.  Tliis  chain  is  4 
poles,  or  66  feet  Icmg,  and  is  divided  into  100 
square  lengths  or  links,  each  link  being  7,72 
inches  in  length.  1  square  chain  =  10,000 
links  =  16  poles;  10  square  chains  =  100,000 
links  =  160  poles  =:  1  acre. 

CHAIN.  A  series  of  rings  or  links  fitted 
into  one  another.  Chains  are  made  of  various 
metals,  sizes,  and  forms,  suited  to  different 
purposes. 


CHAIN-BOAT.  A  sea  term  for  a  large 
boat  fitted  for  getting  up  moving  chains,  ein- 
chors,  &c. 

CHAIN-SHOT.  Two  balls  with  a  chain 
betwreen  them.  They  are  used  at  sea  for  cut- 
ting the  shrouds  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 


CHALCEDONY.  A  sort  of  agate  or  onyx 
stone. 

CHALDRON.  A  dry  measure,  consisting 
of  36  bushels. 

CHALICE.  The  communion  cup  used  at 
the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist 

CHALK.  A  kind  of  white  fossil,  containing 
a  litde  siliceous  earth,  and  sometimes  a  small 
portion  of  iron.  Black  chalk,  or  drawing  slate, 
IS  a  gray  or  bluish-black  mineral,  that  is 
massive;  the  fracture  glimmering  and  slaty. 

CHALLENGEl  In  general,  a  summons  to 
fight,  whether  in  a  duel  or  in  a  pugilistic  con- 
test ;  in  Law,  an  exception  against  j  uror s  made 
by  the  party  put  on  his  trial. 

CHALYBEATE.  An  epithet  for  waters  in 
which  iron  forms  the  principal  ingredient- 

CHAM.  The  title  of  the  cmpa'or  or  sove- 
reign of  Tartaiy. 

fiHAM^ELEON,  or  CHAMELEON.  A 
quadruped  of  the  lizard  tribe,  that  was  origi- 
nally supposed  to  live  on  air,  but  is  now  known 
to  live  on  flies,  whicli  it  catches  with  its  tongue. 
Its  most  remarkable  characteristic  is,  that  it 
adsuraes  the  colom-  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is 
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.    appliea,  oui  its  natural  colour  in  inc 
*   ■no  at  rest,  is  said  to  be  a  bluish  gray. 


)lied,  but  its  natural  colour  in  the  shade,  [judge  of  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity  e«tal> 

flifihed  by  statute. 

CHANCERY.  A  court  of  equity  to  which 
appeals  may  be  made  from  the  higher  conns 
of  law.  Though  intended  to  remedy  e\'il3, 
the  expense  and  delay  attending  its  decisions, 
in  England,  detract  much  from  its  ntilit}'. 

CHANCES,  DocTBiKE  or.  A  branch  of 
modem  mathematics,  which  treats  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  certain  events  taking  place. 

CHANNEL.  The  middle  or  deepest  part  of 
any  sea  ;  also  a  strait  or  narrow  sea  between 
two  lands. 

CHANTRY.  A  Roman  callioUc  chapel  an- 
ciently joined  to  some  cathedral  or  parish, 
where  mass  used  to  be  said  daily  for  the  souls 
of  the  founders. 

CHAOS.  A  dark  and  rude  mass  of  matter, 
out  of  which  the  heathen  philosophers  suppos- 
ed the  world  was  formed. 

CHAPEL.  A  smaller  kind  of  church,  which, 
being  built  for  the  convenience  of  die  parish 
church,  is  denominated  a  chapel  of  ease. 

CHAPERON.  A  hood  or  cap,  particularly 
that  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter. 

CHAPLAIN.  In  Europe,  one  who  offici- 
ates as  clergyman  for  prayers  eujd  preaching 
in  families  of  royalty  and  rank.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  name  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  officiate  in  the  haUs  of 
legislation,  or  in  the  army  and  navy. 

CHAPLET.  A  wreath  or  garland  worn 
about  the  head.     Chaplets  are  borne  in  coats 


CHAMBER  (in  Gunnery.)  That  part  of  af 
mortar  or  great  gun,  as  far  as  the  powder  and 
shot  reach  when  it  is  loaded. 

CHAMBER  (in  Law.)  A  coiu-t ;  in  Com- 
merce, a  room  set  apart  for  mercantile  busi- 
ness. 

CHAMBER  OP  A  MINE.  The  place 
wha'ethe  powder  is  confined,  that  is  to  be  used 
for  Wowing  up  the  works. 

CHAMBERLAIN.  An  officer  who  has  the 
care  of  any  particular  chamber  or  place,  as  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  a  great 
officCT  of  state,  to  whom  belongs  the  govern 
ment  of  the  palace  at  Westminster  ;  the  Cham 
berlain  of  London,  who  receives  the  rents  of  of  arms,  as  trophies  or  ensigns  of  military 


the  city,  and  deposites  them  in  the  chamber  or 
treasury  of  London.  * 

CHAMBERS.  Rooms  or  apartments  be- 
longing to  the  inns  of  court ;  in  Anatomy,  two 
spaces  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the 
cornea  of  the  eye,  divided  off  by  the  iris, 

CHAMOIS,  or,  The  Wild  Goat,  which 
inhabits  the  Alpine  mountains,  having  horns 
erect,  round,  and  smooth.    See  Gazelle. 

CHLAMOMILEl.  An  odoriferous  plant, 
which  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  but  many  medi- 
cinal virtues. 

CHAMPAGNE.  A  fine  French  wine,  so 
called  from  Chjunpagne,  a  former  province  of 
France. 

CHAMPION  (in  Law.)  The  combatant 
who  undertook  to  fight  in  the  trial  by  battel, 
formerly  in  use. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY  (in  Law.)  The  ac- 
cidental killing  of  a  man,  not  without  the  fault 
of  the  killer,  but  without  any  evil  intent 

CHANCEL.  That  part  of  a  church  be- 
tween the  altar  and  communion  table,  and  the 
rails  or  balustrade  by  which  it  is  enclosed. 

CHANCELLOR.  In  England,  an  officer  of 
state,  known  by  the  tide  of  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  the  chief  person 
next  to  the  sovereign  in  the  administration  of 
justice;  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
an  officer  who  has  the  principal  management 
of  the  king's  revenue.  In  the  Uaiicd  Smtes,  a 
M  I 


prowess. 

CHAPTER  (in  Law.^  A  body  of  the 
clergy  belonging  to  a  cathedral,  collegiate,  or 
conventual  church ;  also,  the  place  of  their 
meeting. 

CHARACTER  Any  mark  which  serves 
as  a  sign  to  denote  some  particular  object,  as 
the  astronomical  duuracters,  mathematical 
characters,  &c. 

CHARADE.  A  sort  of  riddle,  the  subjert 
of  which  is  a  word  of  one  or  two  syllables. 

CHARCOAL.  The  substance  from  wood 
half  burnt,  which  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gimpowder. 

CHAREWOMAN,  or  CHARWOMAN. 
A  woman  who  goes  out  by  the  day  to  job. 

CHARGE  (in  Law.)  The  instructions 
given  by  the  judge  to  the  grand  jury ;  in 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  instructions  given  by 
a  bishop  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocess. 

CHARGE  (in  Gunnery.)  The  quantity 
of  powder  and  ball,  or  shot,  with  which  a 
gun  is  loeided ;  in  Electricity,  the  accumula- 
tion of  electric  matter  on  one  siu-face  of  an 
electric  machhie ;  in  Heraldry,  whatever  is 
hotne  on  coats  of  arms  ;  in  Painting,  an  ex- 
^gerated  representation  of  a  person. 

CHARGE  OP  LEAD.  A  weight  ctMi- 
sistingof  36  pigs,  each  pig  containing  6  stons 
all  but  2  lbs. 

CHARIOT.     An  ancient  c«i  in  whieU 
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armed  men  naed  to  ride  to  battle.  They 
were  furnished  with  scythes,  hooks,  and 
other  offensive  weapons. 


CHARMS.  Incantations  or  verses  used  by 
magicians  and  sorcerers. 

CH  ARR.  A  small  fish  of  the  salmon  kind. 

CHARTER  (in  Law.)  A  writing  or  letter 
patent,  wherebV  privileges  are  granted. 

CHARTS.  Draughts  or  descriptions  of 
coasts;  or,  in  general,  projections  of  some 
parts  of  the  sea  m  pleuas  for  the  use  of  sailors. 

CHARYBDIS.  A  vortex  or  gulf  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sicilian  straits,  which  is  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  writers  ;  but  its 
exact  situation  is  not  known  in  the  present 
day. 

CHASSEURS.  A  select  body  of  light  in 
fantry  in  the  French  army. 

CHASTE-TREE.  A  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  having  the  leaves 
fingered  like  those  of  hemp. 

CHATEAU.  Formerly  a  castle  or  baronial 
Beat  in  France,  now  simply  a  country  seat. 

CHATTELS  (in  Law.)  Personal  goods. 

CHEKY  (in  Heraldry.)  A  term  for  the 
shield,  or  any  part  of  it,  when  it  is  divided 
into  cheques  or  squares. 

CHEEKS.  A  general  name  among  me- 
chanics for  pieces  of  timber  in  any  machine, 
which  are  two  of  a  kind. 

CHEESE.  The  coagulated  part  of  milk, 
made  vnih  rennet,  and  constituting  a  branch 
of  agriculture,  called  dairy  farming,  which 
is  very  extensive  and  profitable  in  England 
and  the  United  States. 

CHEESECAKES.  A  sort  of  cakes  made 
of  curds,  sugar,  butter,  &c. 

CHEESE- VAT.  The  case  in  which  curds 
are  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese. 

CHEF-D'OEUVRE.  A  masterpiece  or 
superior  performance  of  any  artist. 

CHELIDONIUM.  There  are  two  species 
of  this  genus  indigenous  in  the  United  States. 

1.  C.  Majus,  greater,  or  Common  Celandine. 
The  juice  of  the  plant  is  extremely  acrid.  It 
is  a  common  remedy  for  warts,  and  it  is  said 
will  cure  the  itch,  tetters,  and  ring-worms. 

2.  C.  Glaucium,  Sea  Celandine,  yellow 
horned  poppy.  This  plant  is  very  ornamen- 
tal to  sandy  shores,  but  poisonous. 

CHEMISTRY.  See  Chymistry. 
CHERRY.   The  well  known  fruit  of  a 
tree  which  was  introduced  into  Britain  at 
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the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  the 
Romans,  and  from  thence  into  the  United 
States. 

CHERUB.  A  spirit,  which  in  the  celestial 
hierachy  is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  Sera- 
phim. 

CHERUBIM.  The  Hebrew  plural  of 
Cherub. 

CHERVIL.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  whoso 
leaves  are  divided  into  many  segments. 

CHEISS.  An  ancient  interesting  and  difficult 
game,  calculated  to  teach  the  practice  of  rea- 
soning with  acuteness.  It  is  performed  with 
little  roimd  pieces  of  ivory,  on  aboard  divided 
into  sixty-four  squares.  Each  side  has  eight 
men,  consisting  of  a  king,  queen,  two  knights, 
two  bishops,  and  two  rooks  or  castles,  besides 
eight  pawns  or  foot  soldiers ;  which  are  all 
moved  according  to  certain  rules. 

CHESS-BOARD.  The  board  on  which 
the  game  of  chess  is  played. 


CHESS-ROOK.  Another  name  for  the 
castles  which  stand  at  the  outer  corners  of  the 
chess-board. 

CHEST  (in  Anatomy.)  The  breast,  thorax, 
or  that  part  of  the  human  body  which  con- 
tedns  the  heart  and  lungs. 

CHESTNUT.  A  tree  bearing  a  very  fine 
nut  of  the  same  name,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
large  prickly  burr. 

CHEVALIER.  Literally  a  knight  or 
horseman,  answering  to  the  English  cavalier. 

CHEVAUX  DE  PRISE  (in  Fortification.) 
A  sort  of  turnpikes  or  tournequots,  consisting 
of  spars  of  wood  set  into  a  piece  of  timber, 
and  armed  with  a  short  spike,  so  as  to  point 
all  ways.     They  serve  to  stop  up  breaches. 


CHEVRON  (in  Heraldry.)  One  of  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  representing  two 
rafters  of  a  house  joined  together  in  chief, 
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Mch  M  carpenters  set  oa  the  higheet  part  of 
a  house  to  support  the  nx£ 
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CHURO  OBSCURO.    See  CtABO  Ob- 

8CUR0. 

CHIEF  (in  Heraldry.)  One  of  the  ho- 
nourable ordmaries,  wmch  occupies  the  head 
or  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon.  As  the 
head  m  the  chief  part  of  a  man,  so  is  the 
ehief  the  principal  peirt  of  the  escutcheon, 
and  contains  a  tUrd  part  of  the  field. 


die  smoke.  Various  devices  haye  been  tried 
to  prevent  the  smoking  of  chimneys,  as  the 
carrying  them  up  zigzag,  or  narrower  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  the  like,  which 
have  all  been  found  ineffectual  It  is  now 
supposed  that  chimneys  should  be  built  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  possible,  should  be 
free  from  all  roughness  in  the  inside,  and  be 
a  httle  wider  at  me  top  than  at  the  base. 

CHINESE!  A  native  of  the  Chinese  Ekn- 
pire,  which  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
extensive  empires  on  the  globe ;  it  embraces 
China,  Thibet,  Corea,  and  Chinese  Tartary. 
One  of  its  greatest  curiosities  is  a  wall  ex- 
tending 1500  miles  over  rivers  and  moun- 
tains,  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  suflS- 
ciently  wide  for  six  horsemen  to  ride  side  by 
side.  It  was  built  as  a  defence  against  the 
Tartars,  and  is  said  to  have  been  completed 
214  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Chinese  are  very  ingenious,  industrious, 
mild,  and  intelligent ;  but  in  general  timid, 
vain,  artful,  and  jealous  of  stremgers.  The 
capital  is  Pekin,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  30  feet  high,  and  14  miles  in  circmiSe- 
rence ;  it  is  the  most  populous  city  d  the 
globe,  containing  3,000,000  souls. 


CHIGRE.  A  species  of  flea,  found  only 
in  warm  countries,  particuhu-ly  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  dry  and  szmdy  places.  It  is  not 
odIt  a  troublesome  but  a  dangerous  insect, 
■■  mey  get  on  the  feet  of  the  negroes,  and 
others  who  go  bare-footed,  and  teing  very 
small,  they  bury  themselves  under  Ihe  skin, 
where  they  lie  until  they  grow  big  and  lay 
their  eggs,  producing  swellings  and  sores  oxx 
the  feet,  winch  sometimes  mortify  and  cause 


CHIMJERA  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.) 
A  monster  feigned  to  be  like  a  hon  in  the 
fore  part,  a  dragon  behind,  ^nd  a  goat  in  the 
middle. 

CHIMES  OP  A  CLOCK.  A  particular 
apparatus  by  which  the  clock  at  certain  times 
is  enabled  to  play  certain  tunes. 

CHIxMNEY.  That  pert  of  a  house  which, 
by  the  means  cf  a  funnel,  serves  to  carry  off 


CHINTZ.  A  fine  Indian  painted  calico. 

CHIROMANCY.  The  pretended  art  of 
foreteUing  a  person's  fortune  by  the  lines  in 
his  hands. 

CHIVALRY,  The  name  anciently  given 
to  knighthood,  a  military  dignity ;  also,  the 
martial  exploits  and  qucdifications  of  a  knight 
Chivalry,  as  a  military  dignity,  is  suppwed 
by  some  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  cru- 
sades, becaxise  these  expeditions  gave  rise  to 
many  chivalrous  exploits  and  feats  of  arms ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  its  origin  may  be  traced 
much  higher,  to  the  northern  nations  who 
settled  in  Europe  on  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  wnose  miutial  habits  and  temper 
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led  lliem  to  make  valuiir  and  prowces  the 
only  Sources  of  hniioiir  and  distinction. 

CHIVES.  A  sort  of  small  onions. 

CHLORINE,  or  Oxymuriatb  acid 
Gas.  It  is  by  some  considered  as  a  com- 
pound, and  by  others,  as  a  simple  substance. 
It  combines  with  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
thereby  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion ;  but  will  not  support  animal  life.  As  it 
discharges  colours,  it  is  used  as  a  bleaching 
liquid.     Its  specific  gravity  2.4733. 

CHLORITES.  A  kind  of  green  jasper, 
almost  as  pellucid  as  the  coarse  emerald. 

CHOCOLATE  (in  Commerce.)  A  kind 
of  paste,  prepared  chiefly  from  the  nut  of  the 
cocoa,  with  a  mixture  of  other  ingredients. 

CHOIR.  That  part  of  a  cathedral  where 
the  service  is  performed. 

CHOKED  AMP  (in  Mining.)  The  noxious 
air  occasionally  found  at  the  bottom  of  mines. 

CHOKEPEAR.  A  very  rough  tasted  pear. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS.  A  disease  &)nsist- 
ing  of  a  violent  perturbation  in  the  bowels, 
accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  bile  up- 
wards and  dow^nwards. 

CHORD  (in  Geometry.)  A  right  line 
drawn  from  one  part  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  to 
another. 

CHORDS  (in  Music.)  Strings,  by  the 
vibration  of  which  the  sensation  of  sound  is 
excited. 

CHOROGRAPHY.  A  part  of  geography 
which  treats  of  the  description  of  particular 
countries. 

CHORUS.  A  company  of  persons  all  sing- 
ing in  concert. 

CHOULTRY.  An  East  Indian  inn. 

CHRIST.  Which  properly  signifies 
anointed,  is  the  name  of  the  ever  blessed 
Redeemer  of  the  world* 

CHRISTENDOM.  The  whole  Christian 
world. 

CHRISTENING.  The  first  ceremony  of 
initiation  into  the  Christian  church.  It  is  a 
terra  particularly  applied  to  the  baptism  of 


infants,   in  which  the  parents  become  an- 
nwerabls  for  the  Christian  education  of  the 

fcbild. 


CHRISTIAN.  One  who  believea  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
whose  life  is  habitually  governed  by  its  pre- 
cepts. 

CHRISTMAS.  A  festival  observed  in  the 
Christian  church  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  De- 
cember, in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity. 

CHROMA.  A  soft  kind  of  music, 

CHROMATICS.  That  part  of  optics 
which  explains  the  several  properties  of  light 
and  colour. 

CHRONICAL.  An  epithet  for  diseases 
of  long  duration. 

CHRONOLOGY.  The  science  which 
teaches  the  measures  and  divisions  of  time. 
The  divisions  of  time  are  either  natural  or 
artificial ;  the  natural  divisions  of  time  are 
the  year,  month,  week,  day,  and  hour,  dedu- 
ced from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  suited  to  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  tlie 
artificial  divisions  of  time  are  the  cycle  or 
period,  the  epoch,  and  the  era  or  epocha, 
which  have  been  framed  for  the  purposes  of 
history. 

CHRONOLOGY,  History  of.  Chro- 
nology, as  regards  the  natural  divisions  of 
time,  was  doubtless  coeval  with  the  creation, 
for  we  learn  from  the  sacred  historian  that 
the  work  of  creation  was  performed  within 
the  period  of  a  week,  or  seven  days,  whence 
this  division  was  observed  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  from  them  ti-ansmitted  to  the  Egyptians 
and  other  nations.  But  the  Persians  are 
said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  division. 
The  Greeks  had  weeks  of  ten  days,  and  the 
Romans  weeks  of  eight  days.  It  is  evident 
from  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
among  most  European  nations,  that  we  derive 
this  division  from  the  ancient  Celts  or  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  all  probability,  at  the  disper- 
sion of  mankind  afi;er  the  deluge,  borrowed 
this  patriarchal  mode  of  measuring  time. 
The  year  is  that  division  of  time  which  was 
regulated  by  the  motions  of  the  sun,  being 
that  period  of  time  in  which  the  sun  passea 
through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  This  divi- 
sion was  doubtless  formed  at  the  time  that 
astronomical  observations  were  first  made ; 
but  the  Egyptians  are  the  first  people  on 
record  who  formed  this  division,  which 
they  made  to  consist  of  360  days,  and  sub- 
divided into  12  months  of  30  days  each ;  to 
these  Trismegistus  is  said  to  have  added  five 
more  days.  The  ancient  Jewish  year  waa 
the  same  as  tlie  Egyptian  ;  but  on  tlieir  de- 
parture from  Egypt  they  adopted  the  lunar 
year,  consisting  of  30  days  and  29  days 
alternately,  and  in  order  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  solar  year,  they  sometimes  added 
11  or  12  days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  month  after  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  Greeks  also  reckon- 
ed by  the  same  kind  of  year.  The  ancient 
Roman  year  was  also  lunar,  and  at  firrt  con- 
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noted  of  10  months  of  30  and  31  days ;  two 
UKMitbs  were  allerwaida  added  by  Nunia 
Pompilius,  which  consisted  of  29  and  31 
days,  making  in  die  whole  355  days.  Juhus 
Caesar  first  reformed  the  calendar,  and 
adopted  the  solar  year  of  365  dajrs  in  the 
common  year,  with  the  addition  of  a  day  in 
every  fourth  year,  called  Bissextile,  or  Leap 
Year ;  in  order  to  adjust  the  computation  to 
the  true  solar  year,  it  was  then  reckoned  365 
days  6  hours,  but  as  the  true  solar  year  was 
found  to  be  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes, 
48  seconds,  a  farther  reformation  of  this 
calendar  haus  been  mzuJe,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  solar  year  consists  of  365  days,  5 
hours,  and  49  minutes.  According  to  this 
computation,  which  was  made  by  Pope 
GreecH-y  XIIL  in  1582,  and  thence  called 
the  Gregorian  style,  an  intercalation  of  one 
day  in  February  should  be  made  every 
fourth  year,  and  that  the  sixteen  hundredth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  every  fourth 
century  hereafter,  should  be  a  bissextile  or 
leap  year.  One  day  consequentiy  is  to  be 
intercalated  in  the  years  2000,  2400,  2800, 
«tc. ;  but  in  the  intervening  centuries  1700, 
1800,  1900,  2100,  &c.  itistobesuppre^ed, 
and  they  are  to  be  reckoned  common.  More- 
over, as  the  equinoxes  had  fallen  back  ten 
days,  and  the  full  moons  four  days,  since  the 
Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  he  ordidned  that 
ten  days  should  be  cut  off  aller  the  fourth  of 
October,  so  that  the  fifth  should  be  the  fif- 
teenth. This  mode  of  reckoning,  which  is 
now  introduced  in  most  countries'of  Ekirope, 
is  called  the  New  Style,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Old  Style,  or  the  former  reckoning.  This 
is  however  still  not  perfecdy  correct,  for  as 
the  excess  of  the  Julian  year,  within  the 
space  of  four  centuries,  is  three  days,  one 
hour,  and  twenty  minutes,  that  of  the  Gre- 
gorian is  one  hour  «md  twenty  minutes  with- 
in the  same  period,  or  about  a  day  in  7200 
yean. 

Besides  thes^  alterations  in  the  fcH-m  and 
length  of  the  year,  attempts  had  been  made 
by  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period  to  adjust 
in  their  reckonings  the  lunar  year  to  the 
solar  year,  for  which  purpose  they  hit  on  the 
device  of  firaming  cycles  or  series  of  years, 
which  being  numbered  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner from  first  to  last,  should  return  to  the 
same  point  of  reckoning  from  which  they 
commenced.  The  first  of  these  cycles  was 
framed  by  Cleostratus,  about  532  years  be- 
fore Christ  It  consisted  of  eight  years,  or 
2922  days,  during  the  course  of  which  96 
lunations  would  elapse  of  29  and  30  days  al- 
ternately, together  with  three  intercalary 
months.  By  this  cycle  he  proposed  to  adjust 
the  lunar  to  the  solar  year,  so  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  cycle  the  moon  should  be 
renewed,  but  he  failed  in  his  object,  for  at  the 
end  of  16  years  there  was  found  to  be  an 
•rtor  of  three  days,  which  in  the  space  of  160 
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jeara  would  amount  to  more  than  a  whol« 
montli.  The  Metonic  Cycle,  formed  by 
Meton  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  for  the  pmrpose  of  correcting  the 
former,  consisted  of  19  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sun  and  moon  would  be  in  the 
same  quarter.  This  cycle,  which  was  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  as  to  be  called 
the  Grolden  Number,  nevertheless  failed  to 
the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  hours  at  the 
end  of  one  period,  and  of  three  days  in  133 
years.  The  cycle  of  Eudoxus  was  an  im- 
provement on  that  of  Cleostratus,  by  sub- 
tracting a  month  of  30  days  from  a  period 
of  160  years,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  the  difference  that  would  subsist 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period  between  the 
solar  and  the  lunar  motions.  The  Calippic 
Period,  contrived  by  Cahppus  at  the  new 
moon  of  the  summer  B.  c.  331,  was  intended 
as  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Melin,  which 
it  multiphed  by  four,  so  as  to  make  a  period 
of  76  years,  or  27,759  days.  As  940  luna- 
tions are  equal  to  97,758  days,  9  hours,  5 
minutes,  and  9  seconds,  which  is  only  40'  29* 
57"'  les  than  76  solar  tropical  years,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  lunar  motion,  according  to  thia 
calculation,  did  not  vary  more  than  14  hours, 
13  minutes,  and  22  seconds,  wherefore  this 
period  has  been  chosen  to  form  the  basis  to 
the  modem  cycle  of  the  moon,  which  is  said 
to  have  commenced  one  year  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  is  silso  a  solar  cycle, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  28  years,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  Bame  order  of  bissextile 
and  dominical  letters  return,  a  cycle  which 
came  into  use  in  the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity ;  besides  the  cycle  of  inchction,  or  a  series 
of  15  years,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino; the  Epacts,  or  excesses  of  any 
solar  revolutions  above  the  lunar,  which 
were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  time  when  Blaster  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  the  Dionysian  Period,  or  series  of 
532  years,  formed  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
Roman  abbot,  by  midtiplying  the  solar  cycle 
28  into  the  lunar  19,  for'the  purpose  of  res- 
toring the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  same 
day ;  and  lastly,  the  Julian  Period,  invented 
by  Scaliger,  and  so  called  because  it  is  adapted 
to  the  Julian  year  ;  this  is  a  series  of  year9 
formed  by  the  multiplication  of  the  solar 
and  limar  cycles  and  the  cycle  of  indiction 
into  one  another,  making  the  sum  of  7980 
Julian  years. 

The  appUcation  of  chronology  to  history 
is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  In  Homer 
and  other  ancient  writers  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  idea  of  recording  events  in  any 
exact  order  of  time.  The  succession  of  Jimo's 
priestesses  at  Argos  served  Hellanicus  for  the 
regulation  of  his  history,  but  the  principal 
Greek  historians  followed  no  other  order  than 
what  was  furnished  by  the  series  of  events 
which  they  narrated.     The  Roman  historian 
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Livy  defines  the  periods  of  the  events  de- 
scribed in  his  history  by  the  appointment  of 
consuls,  and  afterwards  the  succession  of  em- 
perors and  kings  served  a  similar  purpose  in 
forming  the  histories  of  other  European  na- 
tions, until  a  more  exact  computation  of  time 
began  to  be  observed. 

CHRONOMETER.  An  instrument  for 
the  exact  measurement  of  tima 

CHRYSALIS.  The  second  state  of  an  in- 
sect, which  it  passes  into  from  the  caterpillar 
or  reptile  form,  previous  to  its  becoming  a 
butterfly  or  a  moth,  &c. 


CHUB.  A  river  fish  of  the  carp  kind,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  great  head. 

CHURCH.  Properly  signifies  the  Lord's 
house ;  and  is  generally  applied  to  those  build- 
ings which  are  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  set  apart  for  his  worship.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  communicants  in  a  congregation, 
in  distinction  from  otliers  worshipping  with 
them.  It  is  likewise  subjoined  to  the  distinc- 
tive appellation  of  denominations,  as  the  Epis- 
copal church,  the  Presbjrterian  church,  the 
Etaptist  church,  &c. 

CHURCH  SERVICE.  The  common 
prayer,  collects,  and  other  parts  of  public  wor- 
ship performed  in  the  church  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  English  church. 

CHURCHWARDENS.  Officers  annually 
chosen  by  the  ministers  and  vestry,  to  take 
care  of  the  church,  churchyards,  &c. 

CHURN.  A  utensil  in  husbandry,  which  is 
used  in  making  butter,  by  a  long  and  violent 
agitation  of  the  cream. 

CHYLE.  A  white  juice  in  the  stomach, 
consisting  of  the  finer  and  more  nutritious 

ijarts  of  the  food,  which  is  received  into  the 
acteal  vessels,  and  serves  to  form  the  blood. 

CHYLIFICATION.  The  conversion  of 
food  into  a  nutritious  milky  fluid,  or  chyle,  in 
the  lower  stomach,  which  conveyed  into  the 
blood,  sustains  the  body. 

CHYME.  The  name  of  that  humour  which 
is  immediately  drawn  from  the  aliment,  and 
afterwards  by  a  farther  process  is  converted 
into  clivle. 

CHYMISTRY.  The  science  which  teaches 
the  composition  and  properties  of  material 
substances,  together  with  the  changes  they 
undergo.  The  extensi  ve  utility  of  this  science 
is  shown  by  its  immediate  connection  with  the 
arts,  subservient  to  the  subsistence  or  the  com- 
forts of  man.  Dying,  bleaching,  tanning, 
glass-making,  the  working  of  metals,  &c.  are 
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chymieal  opwations.  In  agriculture  Its  use  is 
very  important,  because  it  explains  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  action  of  manure,  &c  The 
culinary  arts,  the  arts  of  baking,  brewing, 
distilling,  &c.  owe  their  improvement  to  chym- 
istry.  In  medicine  it  affords  invaluable  as- 
sistance, by  giving  the  medical  man  a  know- 
ledge of  the  various  substances  used  as  medi- 
cines. In  short,  tliere  is  scarcely  any  art, 
trade,  or  manufacture,  th=it  does  not  depend, 
either  immediately  or  remotely,  upon  the 
knowledge  of  this  science.  Besides,  it  enlarges 
the  mind,  by  affording  us  a  more  extensive 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  nature,  and  pro- 
cures for  us  some  of  the  most  sublime  plea- 
sures and  rational  enjoyments.  Chymists 
now  distinguish  bodies  generally  into  simple 
and  compoimd  substances. 

Simple  substances  comprehend  such  as  have 
hitherto  not  been  decompounded.  Of  these 
some  are  denominated  combustibles,  because 
they  can  undergo  combustion,  or,  in  other  words, 
can  burn,  as  hydrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus, 
and  borax,  besides  the  alkalis,  earths  and  metals. 
Some  are  supporters  of  combustion,  which, 
though  not  of  themselves  capable  of  undergo- 
ing combustion,  are  necessary  to  produce  this 
effect  in  other  bodies,  of  which  there  are  three, 
namely,  the  three  gaseous  bodies,  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  iodine.  There  is  one  body, 
namely,  azote  or  nitrogen  gas,  which  is  proper- 
ly an  incombustible,  because  it  neither  under- 
goes combustion  in  itself,  or  supports  it  in 
other  bodies.  To  this  list  of  simple  substances 
must  be  added  four  others,  which  are  consi- 
dered as  such  by  modern  chymists,  namely, 
light  and  heat,  which  were  formerly  looked 
upon  as  properties  of  matter,  and  electricity 
and  galvanism.  Light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
are  powerful  chymieal  agents,  which  produce 
the  most  important  phenomena. 

Compound  substances  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  simple  substances  with  each  other, 
or  by  that  of  compound  substances  with  others. 
That  which  forms  the  basis  as  it  were  of  the 
combination  in  this  case,  is  denominated  the 
base  or  radical ;  tliis  may  either  be  an  acidifia- 
ble  base  or  a  salifiable  base ;  thus  phosphorus  is 
the  acidifiable  base  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  pot- 
ash is  the  salifiable  base  in  tlie  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash. Acids  hold  the  first  rank  among  the 
compounds.  These  are  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  with  some  acidifiable  base,  and 
are  distinguished  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  oxygen  which  enters  into  the  acid  by  the 
terminations  ic  and  ous,  as  nitric  acid  and  ni- 
trous acid,  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid, 
&c.,  the  former  of  which,  namely,  the  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid,  denote  tlie  large  dose  or  por- 
tion of  the  oxygen ;  the  latter,  namely,  nitrous 
acid,  the  smaller  portion.  There  are  also  me- 
tallic bases,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
termination  um,  as  potassium,  the  base  ot  pot- 
ash ;  sodium,  the  base  of  soda.  When  the 
compounds  possess  no  sensible  properties  of  au 
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and  the  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which,  though  false  in  principle,  yet  led  in  its 
results  to  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  composition  of  mineral  bodies.  After  the 
introduction  of  this  art,  which,  as  its  name  de- 
notes, was  of  Arabian  origin,  we  read  of  alco- 
hol and  the  newly  discovered  menstrua,  which 
were  powerfully  applied  to  the  transmutation 
of  metals  into  gold.  Although  the  futility  of 
such  pursuits  served  to  brin^  the  science  of 
chymistry  for  some  time  into  disrepute,  yet  the 
knowledge  which  was  acquired  of  metals  and 
minerals  by  such  repeated  operations  upon 
them,  was  turned  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
medicine.  To  the  alchymists  we  are  mdebted 
for  the  methods  of  preparing  spirits  of  wine, 
aquafortis,  volatile  alkali,  vitriolic  acid,  gun- 
powder, &c.  In  the  improvement  of  medicine 
by  means  of  chymistry,  Basil  Valentine  stood 
foremost.  In  his  Currus  Triumphalis  Anti- 
monii,  he  communicated  to  the  public  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  antimonial  medicines.  Pa- 
racelsus, another  chymical  professor,  was  so 
sanguine  in  the  application  of  his  favourite 
Bcieace,  that  he  opposed  himself  to  the  practice 
of  Galen,  and  endeavoured  to  cure  all  disorders 
by  chymical  preparations.  He  was  followed 
by  Van  Helmont,  Glauber,  and  Lemery,  who 
all  applied  their  knowledge  of  chymistry  to 
the  service  of  medicine.  The  science  of  me- 
tallurgy at  the  same  time  made  corresponding 
advances.  Agricola,  who  was  a  contemporary 
with  Paracelsus,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  metals.  Lazarus  EJcker, 
Schuken,  and  many  other  Germans,  described 
the  processes  of  assaying  metals.  Anthony 
Neri,  Dr.  Merret,  andf  Kunkel,  the  discoverer 
of  the  phosphate  of  urine,  have  explained  the 
processes  of  making  glass,  enamels,  &c.  but 
their  writings  were  not  entirely  free  from  the 
alchymical  illusions  of  the  day.  Kircher  and 
Conryngius,  who  followed  them,  succeeded  in 
purifying  the  science  of  chymistry  from  these 
errors. 

Since  that  time  chymistry  has  assum- 
ed a  new  and  systematic  form,  to  which  the 
writings  and  discoveries  of  many  distinguish- 
ed .men  in  tlie  course  of  the  last  two  centuries 
have  materially  contributed,  as  Lord  Bacon, 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  Eng- 
land, Boerhaave  in  Holland,  Geoffroy,  Reau- 
mur, Lavoisier,  &c.  in  Prance,  and  Stahl, 
HolTman,  and  Bergman  in  Germany.  To 
this  list  might  be  added  the  works  of  Nichol- 
son, Henry,  Thomson,  Brande,  Ure,  and  others 
in  our  own  time,  who  have  digested  the  im- 
provements and  corrected  or  enlarged  them  by 
farther  experiments.  Chymical  investigations 
are  also  now  materially  assisted  by  an  improv- 
ed apparatus,  the  most  material  parts  of  which 
are  the  furnace,  retorts,  receivers,  alembics, 
cucurbits,  matrasses,  crucibles,  cupels,  air- 
pumps,  pneumatic  trough,  stills,  blowpipes, 
gasometer,  &c. 

CIDER.  A  pleasant  beverage  made  from, 
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the  juice  of  apples,  extracted  as  represented 
in  the  engraving. 


CIMA.  A  moulding,  something  like  an  S, 
otherwise  called  an  O  G,  ogee,  being  a  wave- 
like ornament 

CINNABAR.  An  ore  of  mercury  com- 
bined with  sulphur. 

CINNAMON.  A  spice,  the  fragant  bark 
of  a  low  tree  growing  on  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. Its  leaves  resembles  those  of  the  olive, 
and  the  fruit  resembles  the  acorn  or  olive, 
having  neither  the  smell  or  taste  of  the  bark; 
both  yield  an  oil. 

CINQUEFOIL,  or  Five  Leaved  Clo- 
ver. A  perennial.  This  plant  is  some- 
times borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

CINQUE  PORTS.  The  five  ancient  porta 
on  tlie  east  coast  of  England,  opposite  to 
France,  namely,  Dover,  Hastings,  Hithe, 
Romney,  and  Sandwich,  to  which  are  added 
as  appendages  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  They 
have  particular  privileges,  and  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle, 
who,  by  his  office,  is  called  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports. 

CIPHER.  An  aritlimetical  character,  by 
which  some  number  is  noted;  particularly 
the  character  marked  thus  0,  which  by  itself 
signifies  nothing,  but  set  after  other  figures 
it  increases  their  value  by  tens.  Also,  a 
mode  of  writing  in  concealed  characters. 

CIRCLE.  A  curve,  all  the  points  of  which 
are  equi-distant  from  the  centre,  the  diame- 
ter being  to  the  circumference  as  7  to  22,  or 
as  1  to  3.14.159265.  The  area  is  determin- 
ed by  multiplying  the  circumference  by  a 
fourth  of  the  diameter,  or  half  the  eircum- 
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fercnce  by  half  the  diameter,  or  the  diameter 
by  0.7853982.  In  practical  mathematics, 
every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  parts  or  degrees.  A  E  and  D  B  are 
diameters;  A  D  and  B  E are  ai-cs ;  A  C  D  is 
an  acute  angle ;  and  D  C  E  an  obtuse  angle. 
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CIRCUITS.  Divisions  in  territorial  limits 
for  the  convenience  of  the  judiciary,  and  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice. 

CIRCULATION  (in  Anatomy.)  The 
natural  motion  of  the  blood  in  a  living  ani- 
mal, whereby  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and  re- 
turns to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 

CIRCUMFERENCE.  The  curve  line 
which  bounds  a  circle. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR.  An  instrument 
used  by  surveyors  for  taking  angles.  It  is  an 
instrument  (where  great  accuracy  is  not  de- 
sired) much  used  in  surveying  in  and  about 
woodlands,  commons,  harbours,  sea  coasts, 
in  the  working  of  coal  mines,  &c.  &c. 

Where  a  permanent  direction  of  the  needle 
is  of  the  most  material  consequence  in  survey- 
ing, the  instrument  is  made  of  brass,  and  m 
its  most  simple  state  consists  of  the  following 
parts  :  A  brass  index  and  circle  all  of  a  piece. 
The  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  about  seven  inches.  On  this  is 
made  a  chart  whose  meridian  line  answers  to 
the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  index,  and  is 
divided  into  360  degrees.  There  is  a  bi 
ring  soldered  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  on  wliich  screws  another  rina;,  with  a 
flat  glass  in  it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for 
the  needle,  suspended  on  the  pivot  in  the  cen 
tre  of  the  cirde.  There  are  also  two  sights 
to  screw  on  and  slide  up  auid  down  the  index, 
as  also  a  spangle  and  socket  screw  on  the 
back  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of  the 
staff  in. 


CIRCUMLOCUTION.  The  describing  a 

thing  by  many  words,  which  might  be  e:^ 
plained  by  a  few. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL.  An  epiUiet  in  law 
for  evidence  drawn  indirectly  from  circum- 
stances, a-s  distineuished  from  positive  proofs. 

CIRCUMVACLATION,  or  A  LINE  OP 
CIRCUMVALLATION.  A  trench  thrown 
up  quite  round  a  besieger's  camp. 

CIRCUS.  A  circular  building  at  Rome, 
where  games  were  exhibited ;  in  Architecture, 
an  assemblage  of  houses  built  so  as  to  form  a 
circle. 

CISTERNS.  Are  vessels  employed  for  the 
reception  of  rain,  or  other  water,  either  under 
ground,  such  as  those  of  navigable  canals,  &c 
or  above  ground,  for  domestic  and  other  pur- 


CIRCUMFLEX.  An  accent  in  Grammar, 
marked  in  Greek  thus  (')  in  Latin  thus  ( *  ), 
10  regulate  the  pronunciation. 
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Anciently  there  were  cisterns  all  over  the 
country  of  Palestine  There  were  some  like- 
wise in  cities  and  private  houses.  As  the 
cities  for  the  most  part  were  built  in  moun- 
tains, and  tlie  rains  fell  regularly  in  Judea  at 
two  seasons  of  the  year  only,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in 
their  cisterns  in  the  country  for  the  use  of 
their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants. 

CITRIC  ACID.  The  acid  of  Umes,  or 
lemons. 

CITRON,  A  species  of  the  lemon,  which 
is  much  cultivated  in  Persia  and  Uie  warm 
climates  of  Europe. 


CITY.  A  dense  population,  with  a  mayor 
and  aldermzui  at  the  head  of  the  corporation. 

CITY  HALL.  An  edifice  in  which  the 
courts  of  justice  for  a  city  are  held,  or  in 
which  the  corporation  transact  the  public 
business  of  a  city.  The  engraving  represent* 
the  City  Hall,  New- York,  which  is  a  superb 
edifice  situated  at  the  head  of  a  handsomr 
common,  called  the  Park,  (which  is  cnclneod 
with  ^n  elegant  iron  railing,)  near  Broadway. 
It  is  built  of  while  marble,  and  coat  upwai  di  of 
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It  is  216  feet  in  length,  and  105      CIVILIAN. 
civil  law. 


CIVET  CAT.  An  animal  like  a  wolf  or  a 
dog  more  than  a  cat ;  it  is  a  native  of  the 
Indies  and  South  America,  and  is  remarkable 
for  a  bag  under  its  tail  that  contains  a  fat 
substance,  having  the  smell  of  musk,  and 
used  as  a  perfume. 


A  doctor  or  professor  of  the 


of  oak  leaves,  which  was  given  to  a  Roman 
soldier  who  had  saved  tlic  life  of  a  citizen. 


CIVIL  LAW,  otherwise  called  Imperial 
Law.  The  law  of  the  Roman  empire,  eh. 
gested  from  the  laws  of  the  republic  and  tliose 
of  the  emperors,  and  adopted  by  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

CIVIL  YEAR.  That  form  of  the  year 
which  each  nation  has  adopted  for  computing 
their  time  by.  The  civil  year  in  England  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  con- 
sists of  365  days  for  the  common  year,  and 
366  days  for  leap  yeai',  which  happens  every 
fourth  year. 

CLARIFICATION.  The  making  any 
liquid,  by  a  chymical  process,  clear  from  im- 
purities. 

CLARIONET.  A  wind  instrument  of  the 
reed  kind. 

CLARO,  or  Chiaro  Obscuho  (in  Paint- 
ing.) The  art  of  distributing  to  advantage  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  piece. 

CLASS.  A  term  applied  to  the  general  di- 
visions of  any  subject,  as  in  the  Liniwean  sys- 
tem, animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  are  divided 
into  classes. 

CLASSIC.  The  best  Greek  and  Romarj 
authors,  whose  works,  from  being  copied  and? 
revised  during  many  ages,  when  every  copy 
was  an  edition,  acquired  a  certain  mechanical 
perfection ;  and  being  the  only  books  where 
literature  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Elurope, 
their  languages  were  taught  in  schools  found- 
ed at  that  time,  and  have  continued  in  fashion 
even  to  this  day.  The  chief  poets  of  antiquity 
were  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius ; 
the  dramatists,  Aristophanes,  .^schylus,  Euri- 
pides, Terence,  and  Plautus ;  orators,  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero;  historians,  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  Tacitus,  Liyy,  Sallust,  Plutarch, 
Caesar;  in  medicine,  Hippocrates  and  Galen; 
and  the  chief  philosophers  were  Pytliagoras, 
Thales,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  Pliiiy,  and 
Seneca;  the  mathematicians  were  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Aristarchus,  Diophantus,  and 
Ptolemy ;  writers  who  may  be  con.sidered  as 
the  fathers  of  learning,  much  of  whose  know- 
ledge is,  however,  rendered  oteoleteby  modern 
discoveries  and  improvements. 

CLAVICLES.  The  two  channel  bones 
which  fasten  the  shoulder  bones  and  the 
breast  bone. 

CLAY.  A  sort  of  fat  clammy  earth,  stiff, 
viscid,  and  ductile  to  a  great  degree.  The 
clays  are  opaque  and  noncrystallized  bodies, 
and  of  dull  fracture.  They  form  with  watei- 
a  plastic  paste,  possessing  considerable  tenaci- 
ty, which  may  be  hardened  with  heat  so  as  to 
strike  fire  with  steel.  The  principal  clays  are 
porcelain  clay,  consisting  of  silica  and  alumina ; 
marl  clay,  containing  some  carbonate  of  lime ; 
pipe  clay,  requiring  a  high  temperature  for 
fusion ;  and  irottcr's  clay,  which  is  used  for 
coarse jKJltcry. 

CLEMATIS.  A  climbing  slirub,  otherwise 
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MDed  the  Virgin's  Bower,  or  WiW  Climbers. 
The  common  sort,  bearing  a  bluish  flower,  h 
a  native  of  tl»e  south  of  Europe. 

CLERGY.  A  general  name  for  aU  persons 
iaho^crders. 

Cl£KK  (in  Law.)  A  clergyman ;  in  C«n- 
merce,  one  who  keeps  a  merchant's  accounts. 
CLIENT.   One  who  retains  a  lawyer  to 
manage  or  plead  his  cause. 

CLIFP  or  CLEF  (in  Music.)  A  mark  set 
at  the  beginning  of  a  piece,  to  show  the  key  in 
which  iCis  to  be  performed. 

CLDiACTERIC,  aoKHig  phyacians  and 
astrologerB,  a  critical  year  in  a  person's  life 
Accormng  to  some  this  is  e^-ery  seventli  year, 
l«t  ethers  allow  only  tliose  years  produced  by 
multiplying  7  by  the  odd  numbo*  3,  6,  7,  9,  to 
be  clunactoriaL  These  years  they  say  bring 
with  them  some  remarkable  change  with  re- 
spect to  health,  life,  or  fixtone. 

CLIMATES.  Spaces  upon  the  surface  of 
the  terrestrial  globe  contained  between  two 
fiarallels  of  latitudes,  so  far  distant  from  eadi 
oCber,  that  the  longest  dw  od  «ie  parallel  dif- 
fers half  an  hour  from  the  longest  day  on  the 
other. 

CLOAK.  An  upper  loose  garment,  worn 
over  the  clothes  in  cold  or  rainy  weather. 

CLOCK.  A  madiine  for  measuring  time, 
which  tells  the  hour  by  a  stroke  upon  a  bell. 
In  order  that  the  clock  may  be  an  equable 
measure  of  the  solar  day,  wbuch  is  unequal,  it 
is  usual  for  clocks  and  watches  to  go  a  few 
minutes  faster  or  slower  than  tlie  sun. 

CLOISTERS.  Covered  passages,  such  as 
were  formerly  attached  to  monasteries  or  other 
reh^ous  houses. 

CLOTH.  Any  kind  of  stuff  that  is  woven 
or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be 
made  of  wool,  hemp,  or  flax. 

CLOTHIER,  or  CLOTHWORKER.  A 
manufactorer  of  cloth. 

CLOUD.  A  visible  aggregate  of  minute 
drops  of  water  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  same  aggregate  which  in  this  situation  is 
called  a  cloud,  obtains  the  name  of  mist,  when 
seen  to  arise  finran  the  earth  or  waters ;  and 
fog,  whoi  it  envelopes  and  covers  the  observer. 
Yet  the  two  lattar,  viewed  from  a  great  dis- 
tance or  elevatitxi,  present  all  the  appearance 
of  clouds ;  while  those,  in  their  turn,  become 
mists  and  fogs,  in  pr<^XHtion  as  we  approach 
and  penetrate  them.  It  is  concluded,  from 
numerous  observations,  that  the  particles  of 
which  a  cloud  consists,  are  always  more  or 
less  electrified ;  and  this  has  hence  been  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  all 
clouds  whatevar,  whether  of  thunder,  hail, 
rain,  or  snow. 

CLOVER.   A  kind  of  three  leaved  grass 
or  trefoil ;  it  is  much  used  as  a  food  for  cattle 
CLOVE  TREE.   A  native  of  the  Moluc- 
cas.    The  UosBoma  are  first  white,  tlien  green 
and  at  last  red  and  hard,  wlicn  they  are  called 


then  dark  brawn.  The  clove  is  also  cultivated 
to  great  extent  at  Cayenne,  in  South 
and  forms  an  important  article  of 


CLYSTER.  An  instrument  for  the  injec- 
tion of  any  fluid  into  the  body. 

CO,  An  abbreviation  of  company. 

COACH.  A  well-known  vehicle^  invented 
in  Hungary  in  the  16th  century,  and  used  by 


ladies  only  in  Elngland  in  the  age  of  EHizabcth; 
since  adopted  as  a  travelling  vehicle  in  many 
countries.  It  is  made  in  various  shapes,  each 
having  a  different  name. 

COADJUTOR.  One  who  ^sists  anothra- 
in  any  office. 

COAGULATION.  The  rendering  of  a 
fluid  body  of  a  thicker  consistenc*,  by  drawing 
out  some  port  of  it  in  vapours  by  means  of 
fire,  or  by  the  addition  of  scanething  by  which 
it  is  decomposed. 

COAK.  See  Coke. 

COA  KING.  A  sea  term,  fw  the  operation 
of  uniting  two  or  more  pieces  of  timter  toge- 
th«-  in  the  centr^  by  means  of  tabular  pro- 
jections. 

COAL.    An  inflammable  substance,  of  a 

very  Uack  colotir,  somewhat  shining,  opaqu^ 

sofit,  dry,  and  light,  in  compari-^n  with  the 

strata  in  which  it  is  foimd.     Jt  cx-curs  in  beds, 

cloves.    When  dried,  they  turn  ytllow,  and  1  varying  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  many 
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fathoms.  It  is  used  for  fuel,  and  found  wide- 
ly scattered  over  the  globe.  The  most  valuable 
and  extei^ve  beds  of  coal  which  have  been 
found  and  wrought  are  in  Great  Britain.  These 
vast  magazines  of  fuel  were  most  evidently 
placed  by  an  all-wise  Being  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  in  such  positions  and  situations  as 
are  the  most  apt  and  convenient  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  where  his  industry  and  ingenuity 
may  be  exercised. 

COAL  MINE.  An  excavation  regularly 
formed  under  the  earth,  from  which  coals  are 
dug.  There  are  many  coal-mines  in  tlie  north 
of  England,  and  in  the  United  States. 

COAST.  The  edge  of  the  land  next  to  the 
sea. 

COASTER.  A  vessel  employed  in  going 
from  one  port  to  another  along  the  coast. 

COAT.  A  garment  worn  commonly  up- 
permost ;  a  thin  covering  laid  or  done  over 
any  thing,  as  a  coat  of  paint,  &c. ;  in  Anato- 
my, the  membraneous  cover  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  the  sto- 
mach, &c. 

COAT  ARMOUR,  or  Coats  of  Arms. 
Armorial  ensigns  or  bearings,  which  were 
originally  painted  on  the  coats  of  arms. 

COAT  OF  MAIL.  A  piece  of  armour 
made  in  the  form  of  a  shirt,  and  wrought  over 
with  many  iron  rings, 

COBALT.  A  mineral  of  a  gray  colour, 
consisting  of  silver  and  arsenic,  which  latter 
is  obtained  from  it  in  great  quantities.  It  has 
never  been  found  pure  in  nature,  but  mostly 
in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  or  alloyed  with  other 
metals. 

COCAO,  See  Cocoa. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS,  or  Indian 
Berry.  The  poisonous  fruit  of  the  Menis- 
permum,  L.  or  Moon-seed,  an  exotic  genus  of 
plants,  growing  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, whence  it  is  imported.  It  possesses  an 
intoxicating  property,  and  is  on  that  account 
too  frequently  mixed  with  malt  liquors,  though 
such  nefarious  practice  is  expressly  prohibited 
by  legislative  statutes.  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
are  made  into  a  paste  in  the  Levant,  where  it 
is  employed  as  a  specific  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

COCHINEAL.  An  insect,  a  native  of  the 
warmer  climates  of  America,  particularly  of 


Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  It  is  found  on  a  plant 
called  nopal,  or  Indian  fig  tref..  The  female, 
which  alone  is   valued  for  its   colour,    is  ill 
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shaped,  tardy,  and  etupid ;  tlie  male  is  small, 
slender,  and  active.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  tick. 
At  a  suitable  time  these  insects  are  gathered 
and  put  in  a  pot,  where  they  are  confined  for 
some  time,  and  then  killed  by  the  applicatitm 
of  heat.  These  insects  thus  killed  form  a  mass 
or  drug,  which  is  the  proper  cochineal  of  the 
shops.  It  is  used  in  giving  red  colours,  espe- 
cially crimson  and  scarlet,  and  for  making 
carmine. 

COCHLEA  (in  Anatomy.)  The  internal 
cavity  of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  spiral  shape  of  the  cochlea,  or  snail'a 
shell, 

COCHLEA  (in  Mechanics.)  One  of  the 
five  mechanical  powers,  otherwise  called  a 
screw. 

COCK.  The  male  of  most  birds,  particu- 
larly of  the  well-known  domestic  fowl  in  a 
farmyard.  The  cock  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Persia,  and  is  eminently  distin- 
guished for  his  courage,  especially  when  ex- 
posed to  one  of  his  own  species. 

COCK.  The  name  of  a  part  of  several  in- 
struments, as  that  part  of  the  lock  of  a  musket 
which  sustains  the  jaws,  or  pieces  erf"  iron  that 
receive  the  flint ;  also  the  wrought  piece  tliat 
covers  the  balance  in  a  clock  or  watch ;  and 
the  spout  which  is  put  into  beer  or  water  bar- 
rels, &c. 

COCKATOO.  A  species  of  parrot,  having 
a  short  tail, 

COCKCHAFFER,  or  Tree  Beetle.  A 
mischievous  insect,  which  devours  the  leavee 


of  trees,  &c.  The  grub,  which  is  soft  and 
gray,  with  testaceous  head  and  legs,  remains 
in  the  earth  three  or  more  years  before  it  n 
transformed  into  the  perfect  msect 

COCKET,  The  office  at  the  Customhousa 
where  the  goods  to  be  exported  are  entered ; 
also  the  Customhouse  seal,  or  the  parchment 
sealed  and  delivered  by  officers  of  the  customs 
to  merchants,  as  a  warrant  that  their  goods  are 
customed. 

COCK  FIGHTING.  A  cruel  sport,  which 
consists  in  pitting  two  cocks  against  each 
other,  of  the  game  breed,  and  armed  with 
spurs,  which  inflict  deadly  woimds.  This  en- 
tertainment holds  a  prominent  rank  among 
the  amusements  of  the  vulgar.  It  was,  until 
lately,  permitted  in  England  in  a  sort  of 
Theatre,  called  the  Royal  Cockpit.  Cock- 
fighting  is  a  mixture  of  barbarity,  and  of  that 
most  disastrous  of  passions-— gambling. 
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'  COCKING  (in  Carpentry.)  A  method  of 
•eearing  beams  to  waU  riates. 

COCKLE.  AsortoffliKOfiaiL 

COCKNEY.  A  mek  name  giren  to  one 
who  is  bom  and  bred  in  the  city  of  London, 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  beUs. 

COCKPIT.  A  place  where  cocks  fight. 

COCKPIT.  The  place  in  a  ship  of  war, 
where  thewoonded  are  dressed. 

COCKROACH.  A  troublesome  insect, 
of  ciothei,  meal  tnfas, 
They  avoid  the  fi^it,  and  have 
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COCK'S  COMB.  A  fine  £lant  cultivated 
ia  gardens  and  hot  ' 


COCKSWAIN,  Tulgarfy  called  Cock- 
son.  An  officer  who  w&  chai^  of  the  cock- 
boat 

COCOA  A  nut,  the  firuit  of  the  cocoa  tree, 
a  tropical  production,  from  which  chocolate 
ispr 


COCOA  NTJT  TREE.    A  tn 

in  Asia  and  South  America,  which  yidds  the 
fruit  called  the  oocoa  nut  This  fruit  is  a  ber- 
ried drupe,  the  shdl  of  which  is  of  a  bony 
substance^  mntaining  a  kemd  and  a  sweet  re- 
freshing liquor,  called  by  the  natives  toddy. 
This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet, 
with  leaves  or  branches  trfkn  fourteen  feet 
long,  and  prodoeingaL  shdly  firuit,  which 
hangs  in  clusters.  The  natives  draw  firom 
the  ties  a  very  agreeable  Kquor ;  the  leaves 


are  wrotight  into  sa^s,  hammocks,  ^,  and 
the  filaments  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  not  ar« 
made  into  cables. 


COCTION.  The  reducing  the  aliments  to 
chyle;  in  Sui^ery,  the  reducing  morbific 
matto-  to  a  heahhy  state. 

COD.  A  Uu^  fish  inhabiting  the  northern 
seas,  but  porticnlariy  the  banks  and  shores  of 
Newfeundlattd.  The  eod-fishery  is  a  source 
of  coDsiderafcle  revonie  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 


COD  FISHER.  A  vessel  empbyed  in  the 
cod  fishery  ;  also  the  person  emj^oyed. 

CODEX.  A  name  perticolarly  applied 
to  the  volume  containing  the  ancient  Roman 
or  Imperial  law. 

CODICIL.  A  snpplonent  to  a  wilL 

C(EURDELION.  Heart  of  a  Hon. 

COFFEEl  The  name  given  to  a  liquor 
made  b^  a  decoction,  or  an  infii^on,  (^the 
seeds  of  the  cofiee  beny,  aftor  they  have  un- 
dergone torrefectian,  and  have  been  ground 
to  powder.  The  use  of  eofiee,  as  a  beverage, 
in  the  west  of  Enn^>e,  n^iears  to  have  been 
known  about  the  end  of  the  16th  ceatmnr. 
Gireat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  roast  come 
too  mtKh.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  a  deep 
cinnamon  colour,  it  should  be  taken  fr«n  the 
fire  and  cooled ;  otherwise  much  of  its  aro- 
matic flavour  wfll  be  dissipated,  and  its  taste 
win  become  disagreeably  bitter.  Boilmg  hot 
water  extracts  firom  coffee,  which  has  been 
pn^)erly  roasted  and  ground,  an  aromatic 
sitfwtanre  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  together 
with  a  conaiderable  qtontity  of  astringent 
matter,  of  a  bitter,  but  a  very  agreeable  taste ; 
bat  thb  aromatic  substance^  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  oil,  is  eztrondtjr  volatile ;  and 
is  so  fully  united  to  the  wattjr,  that  it 
into  the  air  with  great  finility. 
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COPPEB  ROASTER.  A  boUow  iron 
cylinder  into  which  coffee  berries  are  put,  and 
turned  about  in  a  strong  heat,  till  they  are 
fitted  for  grinding  in  a  mill. 

COFFEE  TREE.  A  tree  of  thejaseamine 
kind,  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in  Arabia, 
the  island  of  Java,  and  tlie  West  Indies.  It 
seldom  rises  more  than  16  or  18  feet  high ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  ber- 
ries grow  in  clusters,  resembling  cherries. 
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COFFER.  A  chest  or  trunk ;  in  Miner- 
alogy, a  trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  broken  to 
pieces ;  in  Fortification,  a  trench  cut  in  the 
bottom  of  a  dry  ditch. 

COFFERDAM.  A  circular  double  range 
of  piles  rammed  with  clay,  Avithin  which  the 
foundations  of  bridges  are  laid. 

COFFIN.  A  case  or  box  for  tlie  reception 
of  a  dead  body  that  is  to  be  buried ;  in  the  ve- 
terinary art,  the  whole  hoof  of  a  horse's  foot 
above  the  coronet. 

COG.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel. 

COGNIZANCE  (in  Law.)  The  hearing 
of  a  thing  judicially  ;  also  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  fine. 

COHEiSION,  OH  Attraction  of  Co- 
hesion. That  power  by  which  the  particles 
of  bodies  are  held  together :  the  ateolute  cohe- 
sion of  bodies  is  measured  by  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  pull  them  asunder. 

COHORT.  A  military  body  among  the 
Romans,  consisting  of  the  tenth  of  a  legion, 
or  about  500  men. 

COIF.  A  sort  of  hood  or  cap  for  the  head, 
formerly  worn  by  sergeants  at  law. 

COIL.  The  ring  or  circle  formed  by  a  ca- 
ble in  coiling  or  winding  it. 

COIN.  A  piece  of  metal  stamped  with  cer- 
tain marks,  and  made  current  at  a  certain 
value. 

COINING.  The  process  of  stamping  or 
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making  coins,  which  has  undergone  an  entire 
change  within  the  last  few  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invention  of  machinery,  first 
made  by  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  of  Eng- 
land. The  coining  press  is  now  worked  by 
means  of  complicated  machinery,  placed  in 
an  apartment  over  the  coining  room,  and 
connected  with  the  steam  engine.  To  this  is 
attached  a  contrivance  by  which  it  feeds  itself 
with  the  blanks  to  beimpressed,  and  removes 
them  the  instant  they  have  received  tlie  im- 
pression. There  are  eight  of  these  presses 
fixed  in  the  coining  room  in  the  English  Mint, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  machinery,  may  be 
worked  by  four  boys,  so  as  to  strike  off  20,000 
pieces  of  money  in  an  hour. 


COINS  (in  Architecture.)  The  angle* 
formed  by  the  two  sides  of  any  building. 

COINS  (in  Gunnery.)  Large  wedges  of 
wood  for  altering  the  position  of  a  gun. 

COKE,  or  COAK.  A  preparation  of  fossil 
coal,  whereby  it  is  deprived  of  the  naptha, 
bitumen,  or  asphaltum,  it  may  contain.  Id 
great  towns  which  are  lighted  with  gas,  coke 
is  obtained  in  great  abundance  from  the  gas- 
works, being  left  in  the  retorts  after  the  gas  is 
driven  off  by  the  heat. 

COLD.  In  common  language  it  denotes 
the  sensation  which  is  felt,  or  the  eflect  wliich 
is  produced,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  that 
is,  heat  and  cold  are  opposite  to  eacli  other, 
and  the  existence  or  increment  of  one,  is  equal 
to  the  want  or  decrement  of  the  other;  so 
that  the  same  degree  of  temperature  may  be 
called  hot  or  cold,  according  as  it  is  compared 
with  a  colder  or  hotter  temperature.  Thus, 
the  climate  of  Grc;it  Britain  is  a  cold  climate 
in  comparison  with  the  West  India  islands  ; 
and  a  hot  climate  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Siberia.  If  a  man  warms  one  of  his  hands 
nesir  a  fire,  whilst  he  cools  liis  other  liand  by 
means  of  ice  ;  and  if  afterwards  he  plunges 
both  his  hands  in  a  basin  of  water  of  the  com- 
mon temperature  of  tlie  atmosphere,  that 
water  will  feel  cold  to  tlie  liand  that  was 
heated,  and  hot  to  the  other  hand.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  cold  is  not  any  tiling  real, 
but  merely  a  privation  of  heat ;  so  that  in- 
stead of  saying,  that  a  body  has  been  cooled 
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toacettaia  degree,  it  may  with  equal  (ruth 
and  propriety  te  said,  tJiat  tlie  body  has  been 
deprived  of  heat  to  that  certain  degree. 

COLEX)PTElRA.  The  first  order  of  insects 
in  the  LinnaBan  system,  comprehending  all 
those  witli  four  wings,  as  tl»e  be^e,  glow- 
worm, lady-bird,  leatlier-eater,  &c. 

COLEWORT,  or  Kale.  A  variety  of  the 
cabbage,  which  thrives  in  the  winter,  and  im- 
proves from  tlic  action  of  the  frost  upon  it. 

COLIC.  A  violent  pain  in  tlie  abdomen,  so 
called  from  the  colon,  the  intestine  formerly 
supposed  to  be  affected. 

COLLAR  (in  Heraldry.)  An  ornament 
for  the  neck,  worn  by  knights,  such  as  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  Uie  Garta:  in  the  sub- 
joined figura 
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COLIjATERAL  (in  Law.)  A  term  for 
what  is  sideways,  or  not  direct,  as  collateral 
kinsmen,  those  who  are  not  descended  from 
one  common  stock,  as  the  issue  of  two  sons, 
who  are  collateral  kinsmen  to  one  another. 

COLLATING  (among  Bookbinders.)  The 
csamining  tlie  whole  number  of  sheets  be 
longing  to  a  book,  in  wder  to  see  if  they  are 
all  gathered  properly. 

COLLATION  OP  A  BENEFICE.  The 
bestowing  of  a  benefice  by  tlie  bishop,  when 
he  has  the  right  of  patronage ;  it  differs  from 
institution  in  ttiis,  that  institution  into  a  bene 
fice  is  performed  by  the  bishop  at  the  present- 
ation of  another  who  is  patron. 

COLLATOR.  One  who  compares  copies 
or  manuscripts. 

COLLEAGUE.  An  associate  in  the  same 
office  or  magi.stracy. 

COLIiECT.  A  short  prayer,  particularly 
such  prayers  as  are  appointed  with  the  epis 
ties  and  gospels  in  tlie  pubUc  service  of  the 
clmrcli  of  England. 

COLLECTION.  The  act  of  collecting  or 
bringuig  thin^  together  from  different  quar- 
ters, as  a  collection  of  money  for  charitable 
purposes,  eitlier  at  the  churcli  door  or  from 
liouse  to  lK>u.se ;  also,  tliat  whfch  is  collected 
or  biought  together  into  an  assemblage,  as  a 
colletl.on  of  coins,  paintings,  &c. 

COLLEGE.  Any  establishment  for  the 
study  of  the  sciences. 

COLLEGIATE.  An  cpitlict  for  a  church 
that  is  endowed  for  a  society,  &c. 

COLLIER.  A  vcosel employed  in  cairyii 


coals  from  one  port  to  anothw- ;  also,  one  who 
works  in  tiie  coal  mines. 

COLLUSION  (m  Law.)  A  compact  be- 
tween  two  persons  to  bring  an  action  one 
against  the  otlier  for  some  fraudulent  or  im- 
lawful  purpose. 

COLOCYNTHIS.   See  Coloquintida. 

COLOGNE  EARTH.  A  substance  used 
by  painters,  much  approaching  to  amber  in 
its  structure,  and  of  a  deep  brow^n. 

COLON  (in  Anatomy.)  The  second  of  the 
three  large  uitestines ;  in  Grammar,  a  point 
marked  thus  (:)  to  divide  a  sentence. 

COLONEL.  The  first  in  command  of  a 
regimenL 

COLONNADE.  A  range  of  pillars  run- 
ning quite  round  a  building. 

COLONY.  A  company  of  people  removed 
from  one  country  to  another,  where  they  form 
a  settlement  under  the  sanction  of  tlie  govern- 
ment ;  also,  tiie  place  where  such  a  settlement 
is  formed,  as  tlie  colonics  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  Eiast  and  West  Indies,  and  ia 
North  America,  &c. 

COLOdUINTIDA.  The  fruit  of  the  wikl 
gourd,  brought  from  the  Levant  The  pulp, 
which  is  light,  spongy,  and  white,  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  intense  bitterness,  whence  it  has  tlie 
name  of  tlie  bitter. 

COLOSSUS.  A  statue  of  a  prodigious 
size,  such  as  that  of  the  sun  anciently  in  tlie 
harbour  of  the  island  of  Rhodes.  It  was  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  the  right 
foot  standing  on  one  side  the  land  and  the  left 
on  the  other. 

COLOURS.  They  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  an  inherent  property  of  tlie 
coloured  substance,  and  were  therefore  defined 
to  be  the  sensation  produced  by  looking  on  any- 
coloured  body,  or  the  quality  in  bodies  whicu 
produces  this  sensation ;  but,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  is  now 
generally  admitted,  tlie  difference  of  colour  lies 
in  the  different  rays  of  light,  so  that  colour 
may  be  defined  the  property  possessed  by  tlie 
elementary  rays,  separated  by  any  means  what- 
ever, of  exciting  different  sensations,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  refi^ngibility.  Co- 
lours are  either  primary  or  secondary.  The 
primary  or  original  colours  are  tlie  colours 
of  simple  or  homc^eneal  light ;  or  produced 
by  rays  Uiat  have  the  same  cl^ree  of  refrangi- 
bility,  and  the  same  magnitude  of  their  parts : 
of  these  colours  tliere  are  seven,  namely,  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red, 
whicii  all  admit  of  infinite  gradations.  Second- 
ary, or  heterogeneous  colours,  are  tliose  which 
are  compounded  of  the  primary  ones :  of  this 
kind  of  colours  the  most  remjirkable  is  that  of 
w^hiteness,  which  requires  all  tlie  primary  co- 
lours to  enter  into  its  composition ;  wliereas,  on 
tlie  contrary,  black  is  produced  by  the  absorptioa 
of  all  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  being  suppress- 
ed in  the  black  Iwdy  they  aie  not  reflected 
outwai  d     Accurduig  to  this  theory,  the  difier* 
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ence  of  colours  in  natural  bodies  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  disposition  which  they  pos- 
sess to  reflect  rays  of  this  or  that  colour  alone, 
or  of  this  or  that  colour  more  abundantly  than 
any  other. 

COLOURS  (in  Painting.)  The  various 
tints  which  are  produced  by  the  different  mix- 
ture and  application  of  certain  drugs. 

COLOURS  (in  Heraldry.)  Tlie  tinctures 
with  which  the  field  or  any  part  of  the  escut- 
cheon is  distinguished,  namely,  or,  yellow ; 
argent,  white;  gules,  red;  azure,  blue;  sable, 
black ;  and  vert,  green. 

COLOURS.  A  military  term,  for  tlie  ban- 
ners, flags,  and  ensigns  used  in  the  army. 

COLUMN.  A  cylindrical  pillar,  which 
serves  either  for  the  support  or  ornament  of  a 
building.  It  consists  of  a  capital,  which  is  the 
top  or  head ;  the  shaft,  which  is  the  cylindri- 
cal part ;  and  the  base,  or  that  on  which  it 
rests.  Columns  are  distinguished  as  to  their 
form  into  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Com- 
posite, and  Tuscan. 

COLUMN  (in  the  Military  Art.)  A  long 
deep  file  of  troops  or  baggage. 

COLUMNIPER^  (in  Botany.)  One  of 
Linnseus's  natural  orders,  including  the  mal- 
'ow-like  plants. 

COLURES  (in  Astronomy.)  Circles  which 
pass  through  the  equinoctial  and  solstitid 
points,  and  meet  at  the  poles. 

COMB  (in  Commerce.)  An  instrument  for 
disentangling  flax,  wool,  hair,  &c.  Combs 
are  made  of  the  horns  of  bullocks,  of  elephants' 
teeth,  tortoise  shell,  and  box  or  holly  wood. 
Bullocks'  horns  are  prepared  by  sawing  off" 
the  tips,  then  holding  them  in  the  flame  of  a 
wood  fire  till  they  Income  soft.  In  this  state 
they  are  plunged  into  water,  from  whence  they 
come  out  hard  and  flat.  They  are  next  sawn 
into  proper  lengths,  and,  to  cut  the  teeth,  each 
piece  is  fixed  m  a  tool  called  a  clam.  The 
teeth  are  cut  with  a  fine  saw,  or  rather  a  pair 
of  saws,  and  they  are  finished  with  a  file. 
The  process  for  making  ivory  combs  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  above.  A  method  has  been 
recently  invented  for  cutting  combs  by  machi- 
nery. 

COMBINATION  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
intimate  union  of  the  particles  of  different  sub- 
stances, so  as  to  form  a  new  compound ;  in 
Mathematics,  the  alterations  or  variations  in 
all  possible  ways  of  quantities,  letters,  sounds, 
and  the  like;  thus,  two  square  pieces,  each 
divided  diagonally  into  two  colours,  may  be 
arranged  and  combined  sixty-four  ways. 

COMBUSTIBLES  (in  Chymistry.)  All 
substances  which  have  the  property  of  uniting 
with  the  supporters  of  combustion,  such  as 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  &c. 

COMBUSTIBLE.  A  body  which  in  its 
rapid  union  with  others,  causes  a  disengage- 
ment of  heat  and  light.  To  determine  this  ra- 
pidity of  combination,  a  certain  elevation  of 
temperature  ia  necessary,  which   diflfers  for 
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every  different  combustible.  Combustibles 
have  been  arranged  into  simple  and  compound. 
The  former  consists  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  bo- 
ron, sulphur-phosphorus,  and  nitrogen  ;  be- 
sides all  the  metals.  The  latter  class  compre- 
hends the  hydrurets,  carburets,  sulphurets, 
phosphurets,  metallic  alloys,  and  organic  pro- 
ducts. 

COMBUSTION.  A  body  burning  in  gas 
capable  of  supporting  flame.  Supporters  of 
combustion  have  the  property  of  shining  in 
the  dark.  Various  kinds  of  animal  and  vegc- 
table  substances  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
this  kind  of  phosphorus  ;  the  glow-worm  is  a 
remarkable  instance.  Dead  fish,  sea- weed,  and 
numbers  of  insects,  have  this  property  in  a  great 
degree.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  degree 
or  intensity  of  light  are  called  photometers. 
Oxygen  is  a  substance  known  only  in  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies,  and  has  never  been  ob- 
tained alone.  It  is  absorbed  by  combustible 
bodies,  and  converts  them  into  acids.  Oxygen 
is  necessary  for  combustion,  uniting  itself  to 
bodies  which  burn,  augmenting  their  weight, 
and  cluinging  their  properties.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  respiration  of  animals.  It  is  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  atmospheric  aii",  of  water,  of  acids, 
and  of  all  bodies  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  This  is  the  principal  supporter  of 
combustion,  and  the  only  one  which  need  here 
be  described. 

COMEDY.  A  dramatic  representation  of 
the  light,  humorous,  and  pleasant  kind,  par- 
ticularly intended  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  men. 

COMET.  An  opaque,  spherical,  and  solid 
body,  like  a  planet,  performing  revolutions 
about  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  which  have 
the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci.  It  is  divided  into 
the  nucleus  or  dense  part;  the  head;  thecoma, 
a  faint  light  sturrounding  the  head ;  and  the 
tail,  which  is  the  long  train  of  light  by  which 
these  bodies  are  distinguished.  The  comet  is 
sometimes  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  streaming. 

COMMA  (in  Grammar.)  A  point  marked 
thus  (,)  and  put  between  words  and  sentences. 

COMMANDER.  A  military  term,  for  one 
who  has  the  command  of  a  body  of  men. 

COMMENTARY.  An  explanation  of  the 
obscure  passages  in  an  author. 

COMPREY  (Symphytum  oflicinale,  L.) 
A  native,  perennial  plant,  which  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  wet  ditches ;  and  produces  yellow-white 
flowers,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  It 
,is  eaten  by  sheep  and  cows,  but  horses,  goats, 
and  hogs,  refuse  it  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
impart  a  grateful  flavour  to  cakes  and  pana- 
da ;  the  young  stems,  when  boiled,  are  ex- 
cellent and  nutritious  eating.  A  decoction  of 
the  stalks,  with  leaves  and  flowers,  gives  to 
wool  prepared  by  a  solution  of  bismuth,  a  fine 
and  permanent  brown  colour. 

COMMERCE.  The  intercourse  of  nations 
in  each  other's  produce  or  manufactures  iii 
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which  the  superfluities  of  one  arc  given  for 
those  of  another,  and  then  re-exchanged  with 
other  nations  for  mutual  wants. 
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COMMERCE,  HisTOKT  or.  The  inter- 
xxirse  between  different  nations  for  purposes 
-4  commerce,  doubtless  took  place  soon  after 
|be  dispersion  of  mankind,  for  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  holy  writ  that  the  IshmaeUtes,  who 
were  settled  in  higher  parts  of  Arabia,  carried 
on  a  trade  with  Egypt  in  spices,  balm,  and 
myrrh,  and  that  in  one  of  their  journey's 
Joseph  was  sold  to  them  by  his  brethren.  As 
the  commodities  in  which  they  dealt,  as  gums 
and  sweet  scented  woods,  which  were  to  be 
procured  only  from  the  East  Indies,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  people  and  the  Egyptians 
WCTe  among  the  first  who  made  distant  voy- 
ages and  travels  in  the  way  of  trade.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Phoeoicians,  an  adven 
torous  people,  who  were  the  first  t^iat  raised 
any  naval  power  that  makes  any  figure  in 
history.  By  their  enterprise  and  industry 
they  became  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  people, 
and  their  two  cities,  Tyre  and  Sidtm,  became 
the  emporiums  of  the  universe.  In  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon  we  find  the  Jewish  na- 
tion availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  this 
people  in  equipping  their  fleets.  After  the  de- 
struction of  old  Tyre,  a  new  city  arose  out  of 
the  ruins,  which  rivalled  the  other  in  wealth, 
industry,  and  commerce;  and  while  in  her 
glory  she  planted  the  colony  of  Carthage,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  which  from  the  conve- 
nience of  her  situation  and  the  industry  of  hw 
inhabitants,  rose  to  an  eitraordinay  pitch  of 
prosperity.  The  Carthaginians  made  them 
selves  masters  of  Spain,  and  of  the  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  discovered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, traded  with  Britain  by  the  route  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  ai-e  supposed  to  liave  made 
their  way  even  to  America.  In  the  mean 
time  E^pt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  also  attained 
a  high  deCTee  of  grandeur  and  affluence.  Ptole- 
my Phil^lphus  in  particular,  by  encourag- 
ing trade,  made  his  people  rich  and  himself 
powerful.  Such  was  the  greamess  of  Alexan- 
dria alone,  that  the  produce  of  the  customs  fell 
Uttle  short  of  two  millions  annually.  Under 
the  Romans  commerce  was  encouraged    in 


every  part  of  the  world  where  they  had  any 

influence,  an  may  l«  le^irncd  not  only  from  j  for  a  long  time  throughout  all  Euroi^e 


historians,  but  also  from  various  medals  and 
inscriptions,  showang  that  every  considerable 
city  had  several  colleges  or  tradmg  companies. 

On  the  decline  of  the  empire,  commerce  was, 
owing  to  tlie  unsettled  state  of  all  Europe,  and 
the  constant  irruption  of  the  barbarous  tribes, 
almost  at  a  stand.  About  this  period  it  hap- 
pened tliat  some  straggling  people,  rather  for- 
ced by  necessity  or  led  by  inclination,  took  tlicir 
abode  in  a  few  scattered  islands  that  lay  n«^ar 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  as  these  islands  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channel.", 
full  of  shallows,  that  prevented  strangers  from 
navigating,  the  inhabitants  found  themselvt-s 
protected  from  all  hostile  inroads,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  security  lliey  followed  their  pur- 
suits vrith  90  much  industr}'  and  success,  that 
these  once  insignifiamt  islands  rose  in  the 
space  of  two  centuries,  that  is,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  century,  into  a  great  city  and  a 
powerful  republic.  Such  was  the  humble  ori- 
gin of  the  once  potent  state  of  Venice,  which 
by  degrees  acquired  an  extent  of  commerce  and 
a  naval  power  that  had  not  for  a  length  of  time 
any  rival.  She  drew  to  herself  the  profits  of 
the  Indian  trade,  and  by  availmg  herself  of 
every  favourable  conjuncture,  she  not  only  mo- 
nopolized the  trade  of  all  Italy,  but  of  all  the 
counUries  in  subjection  to  the  Mahometans; 
but  as  other  countries  in  Europe  began  to  en- 
large their  commerce,  Venice  lost  the  monopo- 
ly, and  this  combining  with  her  own  immcKi*"- 
rate  ambition,  caused  the  decay  of  her  trade 
and  the  decline  of  her  power.  From  the 
league  of  Cambray,  which  was  formed  against 
her  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  Venice  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  to  hdd  the  first  rank  as  a 
commercial  state. 

The  origin  of  the  proud  city  of  Genoa,  as  it 
was  called,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Venice. 
Like  Venice,  she  rose  from  an  assemblage  of 
fugitives  and  adventurers  on  the  rock)%  barren, 
and  inhospitable  shores  of  Liguria  ;  and  like 
her  she  gained,  by  the  industry  and  perseve- 
rance of  her  inhabitants,  a  prodigiotis  extent 
of  commerce..  Her  merchants  traded  with  all 
countries,  and  throve  by  becoming  the  carriers 
from  one  country  to  another.  Her  fleets  were 
formidable  and  her  conquests  numerous  ;  IxJt 
after  perpetual  wars  with  her  rival,  Venice,  she 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and  finally  lost  all  her  consequence. 

In  the  mean  time,  tlie  trade  of  Germany 
was  rising  in  consequence.  Some  commer- 
cial cities,  confederating  together,  formed  & 
commercial  league,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  the  object  of  which  was,  by 
combming  their  resources,  to  form  a  fleet  for 
the  protection  of  their  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. These  cities  not  only  associated  amonj 
themselves,  but  also  forrned  alliances  with 
other  slates,  as  England  and  France,  and  had 
a  code  of  la\v8  which  were  respected  and  oh- 
served,  imder  the  name  of  the  Lex  Mei  catoria, 
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this  manner  the  Hanse  Towns  acqiiired  a  con- 
siderable share  of  influence,  and  were  respect- 
ed by  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe.  The 
kings  of  Prance  and  England  granted  them 
considerable  privileges,  exempting  their  ves- 
sels in  case  of  shipwreck  from  sdl  demands 
whatsoever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty 
or  of  private  persons,  and  respecting  their  flag 
in  times  of  war.  This  good  understanding 
between  them  and  the  states  of  Europe  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  freedom  with 
which  they  lent  their  money  to  different  prin- 
ces in  time  of  need,  particularly  during  the 
crusades,  when  they  gave  powerful  succours 
both  in  ships  as  well  as  in  money.  This  con- 
federacy did  not,  however,  always  retain  its 
moderation ;  for,  as  they  increased  in  wealth 
and  power,  so  they  grew  ambitious  and  do- 
mineering, and  more  than  once  they  ventured 
to  se*  themselves  up  against  the  states  of  Ger- 
many ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  German 
princes  gradually  withdrew  the  cities  that  were 
subject  to  themselves  from  the  confederacy, 
and  thus  effected  its  dissolution.  Tlie  only 
cities  which  now  retain  the  name  of  Hanse 
Towns,  and  some  other  vestiges  of  the  Han- 
eeatic  league,  are  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lubeck. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  state  of 
European  commerce  was  brought  about  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  by  meems  of  the  discove- 
ries which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  and  sub- 
sequent centuries.  To  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  EmeinueljKing  of  Portugal,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  was  effected  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  in 
1498,  and  by  opening  a  new  way  to  the  In- 
dies afforded  to  the  Portuguese  an  opportunity 
of  making  conquests  and  settlements  which 
secured  to  them  the  commerce  of  India,  which 
the  Venetians  had  hitherto  enjoyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  Arabians.  The  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  which  followed 
quickly  after,  paved  the  way  for  a  still  greater 
extension  of  mercantile  enterprise,  which, 
though  at  first  enjoyed  only  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards,  was  at  length  shared  by  other 
states.  The  Dutch,  an  enterprising  people, 
were  the  first  who  wrested  from  the  Spaniards 
a  portion  of  their  conquered  possessions,  and 
made  so  good  a  use  of  the  advantages  they 
gained  as  to  become  oneof  the  greatest  trading 
people  in  Emope.  By  the  help  of  increasing 
weahh,  they  converted  their  little  fishing  vil- 
lages into  large  and  populous  cities  and  towns. 
Although  their  country  was  far  from  being 
fertile,  and  their  native  commodities  few  or 
none,  yet  by  commerce  they  succeeded  in  fill- 
ing their  storehouses  with  all  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  the  world. 

Having  given  this  general  sketch  of  com- 
merce from  its  earliest  beginnings,  we  must 
not  close  this  account  without  making  men- 
tion of  the  rx)ramerce  of  GJreat  Britain, 
which,  though  among  the  last  to  avail  itself 
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of  this  source  of  wealth  and  aggrandizanent, 
has  by  slow  and  gradual  steps  raised  its  com- 
merce to  a  pitch  which  has  never  been,  and 
probably  never  can  be,  surpassed  by  any  na- 
tion. It  appears  that  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  Britain  was  begun  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartta^inians 
traded  with  this  island  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  native  Britons  did 
not  for  many  ages  take  any  active  part  in  this 
traffic,  or  make  any  attempt  to  share  in  the 
advantages  of  commerce  beyond  the  giving 
their  commodities  to  such  as  wished  to  trade 
with  them.  They  had  nothing  better  than 
leather  or  wicker  boats,  which  were  too  slight 
to  enable  them  to  leave  their  shores,  even  so  as 
to  cross  the  Channel, 

The  Saxons  made  considerable  endeavoura 
to  extend  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  sent  people  as  far  as  the  East  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  as  also  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
curing information.  After  the  Conquest,  our 
princes  were  for  a  long  time  too  much  engag- 
ed in  political  and  military  concerns  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  little  was 
done  beyond  that  of  giving  encouragement  to 
foreigners  to  settle  in  England  or  to  have  deal- 
ings -mth  her.  One  provision  of  Magna  Char  ta 
held  forth  indemnity  and  protection  to  foreign 
merchants  in  the  passage  to  and  from  Ekig- 
land,  as  also  during  their  stay  there. 

Safe  conducts  were  afterwards  given  to  the 
English  going  abroad,  which  afforded  them 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  a  traffic  for  their 
commodities  with  foreign  nations.  In  conse- 
quence, we  find  that  staples  or  markets  were 
established  both  there  and  on  the  continent, 
where  wool,  lead,  and  other  productions, 
were  bought  and  sold ;  and  as  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  a  trading 
company  was  in  consequence  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  first  called  the  Company 
of  Merchants  trading  to  Calais,  &c.,  after- 
wards the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England, 
or  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
trading  to  Hamburg.  Tliis  company,  which 
is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  England,  was  incor- 
porated by  Eklward  I,  in  1296.  In  the  reign 
of  Eldward  III.  commerce  and  manufactures 
both  met  with  considerable  encouragement, 
but  the  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  Eng- 
land was  now  more  encouraged  than  that 
of  Englishmen  with  foreign  nations.  In  con- 
sequence the  staple  or  mart  was  confined  to 
certain  towns,  where,  by  the  statute  of  the 
staple,  as  it  was  called,  it  was  ordained  that 
foreigners  might  resort  for  the  purchase  of  our 
commodities,  but  Enghshmen  were  prohibited 
under  great  penalties  from  exporting  any 
themselves.  A  number  of  other  laws  were 
made  for  the  establishment  and  government  of 
the  staple,  which  formed  that  branch  of  the 
English  law  since  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Law  Merchant.      For  the  encourageraent  of 
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Tina  eonpany  vaa  inoonofated  in  the  reign  ixmpoaed  of  theMiycr,  Aldermew.and 
of  Pbfip  and  Mary,  onder  the  name  of  the  ant  AldermaL 
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to  eommerod  ad- 
tof  erefykind.  Drake^  Sir  Walts 
~~  deClifibrd,E«rlafOam- 
thmwrfres  by  their 
mnrMWMl  dMoovenea;  hpsidnt  wmcn^  we- 
ral  mA.  *»— |»i«i*a  vere  finned  nnder  the 
apqaeeaof  tlnsfioBaL  The  Eaatlaiid  Codh 
nuj  was  ineorporalBd  under  the  title  of  the 
€>Mii|My  of  MmlMuto  to  the  Eaat ;  theTmr- 
fayor  UevaBtCtwuianywaaaboiucoipuralBd 
in  1581 ;  bat  the  moat  inqiortant  of  all  the 
*«fipi?»i«»  which  had  hitherto  been  firmed 
was  the  Ekat  bdBa  Company,  which  was  first 
mrffinKH  ly  charter  in  1600l  In  Ae  niga 
t£  Wiffiam  m.  a  new  Bast  India  Conqny 
was  fiamed,  which  was  fir  a  tone  a  riral  to  the 
eld  one,  bat  in  1708  die  two  cnrnpames  were 
they  hare 
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aeonenoe  of  which  diey  hate  lostoncfa  of  their 
inaepewdfaicc,  and  are  ncaasaiily  soliject  to 
more  eonlral  than  ihef  were  finufly.  Eng- 
Kih  '^ffiMiMf  ■»■■  eontiniied  to  inareaaefinm  the 
reign  of  PiKsHtirth  aatfl  the  htt.  wv,  when 
EaAnd  had  at  one  dme  afanoatthe  whole 
trade  of  the  nniverse  in  its  hands,  with  the 
eaeepbon  of  what  im  to  the  share  of  the 
ABMricaaa.  The  imports  of  England  have 
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FfrlfmtM.il  ASam,  a'dowty,  or  one  who 
I  the  pboe  of  the  bishop. 

SIGN  (in  Law.)    The  warrant, 
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poatBithewmy 
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the  par  eentage  nrentof 

fiy  tTMMncting  the  bosiness  of  others. 

COMMITTEE.    A  certain  number  of  per- 

0ns   apfwinted  for  the  examinatkn  of  any 
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COMMODITT.  Alky 

'  aneraoBde* 
COMMODORE.    An 


of  shqa  of  war  dratinfd  fir  a  jaatiBulBi  por- 
paa&  The  Conuoodire  of  a  eoBfoy  ia  dw 
leadnff  ahn>  in  a  fleet  of  merdtantmea. 

COlOiDNCinLnr.)  A  right  or  privfleee 
dauned  fay  more  peraaaa  in  .anodier  man^ 
hnde,  waters,  woods,  A& 

COMMON  COUNCIL.  A  eoort  in  a  city. 


COMMON  LAW. 

ted  by  andent  dedsic 
tice,  fixmded  OB  aodal  neeeailf  ,  and  on  naaon 
and  justiee;  bataidxrdinateto]natifeeBaet- 
ment8ofdielegiriatiue,ninfdSlatnlftLaw. 

COMMON  PLACE  BOOK.  A  oort  of 
register  or  ordc^  collection  of  thJneswCTthy 
to  be  noted  in  a  book. 

COMMON  PI£AJSL  A  oooit  of  bw  dero- 
ted  to  tnak  between  mdindnalB. 

COMMON  PRATES.  The  Htey,  or 
pdbbcfirm  of  pi'ayq  pteaciibed  by  thefiiunh 
ofEt^tand,  to  beoaed  in  aD  dnrdnaMd 
(^ap£  al  staled  periods. 

COMMONSl  a  w«r< 
to  an  uneohiTaied  tract  of  eooBliy,  and  at 
odieES  to  dae  body  of  the  ] 
one  branch  of  the  BriliA 
die  House  of  Common^  ito  6S8i 
ing  elected,  within  every  seven  yean^  by  tha 

^'^MMONS  Qn  Uw.)    See  Docrou 
Co]f]uw& 
CgpiONWEALTH. 

covelBhent  in  which  the 


Iti 
or  aristocracy. 

^ON.    A 

BBcramoDt  of  the  Lord^  1 

COMMUmON  SERTICB.    The  <tfce 
fir  the  adminiBtratian  of  the  hofy  aacraanent 


COMMUNION  TABLE.     Hie  taUe  at 
which  conununicanta  partake  of  the  Lord^ 

"^DMMUTATIONdnLmr.)  Theadnli- 
tation  of  one  ponirfnncnt  fir  another. 

COMPANY  (in  Law.)  A  aodety  of  traders 
fivmii^  a  coi|>o»ale  bo^;  ia  Conancrce^  a 


firm  a  joint  slock,  widb  whkhthCT 
trade  fir  the  common  mtereat  of  the  stock 
hoUerai,  such  as  the  Eaat  India  and  odier  com- 
fanJpB    See  Coxxkbck. 

COMPANY  fin  Sen  Affaire.)  The  whole 
crew  of  a  nhip,  inclnding  the  officers. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  Thatez- 
tension  of  die  art  of  dissKtioD  which  aitu- 
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mists  have  practised  for  tliC  purpose  of  com- 
jKiring  UiQ  structure  of  all  organized  bodies 
witli  one  anotiier.  The  number  of  its  dis- 
coveries is  highly  ciwious  and  insti'uctive. 

COMPARATIVE  DEGREE  (in  Gram- 
mar.) The  second  degree,  as,  better. 

COMPASS,  or  the  Mabiner's  Compass. 
An  instrument  used  by  mariners  to  point  out 
the  course  at  sea.  it  consists  of  a  card  or  fly, 
on  which  are  drawn  the  several  points  of  the 
compass;  the  needle,  or  magnetic  needle,  a 
Bmall  bar  of  steel,  which  has  the  property  of 
turning  one  of  its  ends  to  the  north  pole ;  and 
the  box,  which  contains  the  card  and  needle. 


COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Compasses. 
A  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
•harp  pointed  branches  or  legs  of  iron,  brass, 
or  steel. 


COMPLEMENT  (in  Astronomy.)  The 
distance  of  a  star  from  the  :!enitli. 

COMPLEMENT  (in  Military  Affairs.) 
The  full  establishment  of  a  r^ment. 

COMPLEMENT  OF  AN  ARC  (in  Geo- 
metry.) What  an  arc  wants  of  90"  or  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle ;  thus  the  complement  of 
50°  is  40°,  and  the  complement  of  40°  is  50^ 

COMPOSING.  That  branch  of  the  art 
of  printing  which  consists  in  arranging  the 
types  or  letters  in  such  an  order  as  to  frt  them 
for  the  press.  The  compositor  usually  stands 
at  a  pair  of  wooden  cases,  in  the  divisions  of 
which  the  different  letters  are  deposited,  and 
he  ranges  them  in  a  small  metal  frame,  called 
a  composing-stick,  with  such  rapidity,  that  a 
page  of  this  work  may  be  composed  in  two  or 
three  hours.  The  operation  is  not  altogether 
u.tchiiincal,  for  much  intellectual  skill,  and 
pr(jmrontical  knowledge,  are  requisite  in  the 
introduction  of  proper  stops  and  dinsions  of 


words,  and  in  adjusting  the  lines.  Tlie 
lower  case  contains  the  small  letters  andf 
figures,  and  the  upper  one  the  capitals,  &c. 
The  lines  are  transferred  from  the  composing- 
stick  to  a  small  frame,  which  lies  on  the  ujv 
per  case;  and  are  afterwards  made  up  into 
pages,  then  into  sheets,  corrected,  and  worked 
off  at  press. 


COMPOSITiE.  One  of  Linnseus'  natural 
orders,  comprehending  the  plants  with  com- 
pound flowers,  as  the  dandelion,  sunflower,  &c. 

COMPOSITENUMBERS.  Such  numbers 
as  some  otlier  numbers  besides  units  will  mea- 
sure, as  12,  which  is  measured  by  2, 3, 4,  and  6. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER  (in  Architecture.) 
One  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  so  called 
because  it  is  composed  of  the  Ionic  and  Coriit 
thian  orders. 


COMPOSITION  (in  Music.)  A  piece  of 
music  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

COMPOSITION  (in  Painting.)  The  put- 
ting together  the  several  parts  of  a  pictur^  so 
as  to  set  off  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. 

COMPOSITION  (in  Commerce.)  An 
agreement  entered  into  between  an  insolvent 
debtor  and  his  creditor,  by  which  the  latter  ac- 
cepts  apart  of  the  debt  in  compensation  for  the 
whole. 

COMPOST,  pronounced  COMP0  (in 
Husbandry.)  Several  sorts  of  soils  or  eartns 
and  other  matters  mixed  together,  in  order  to 
make  a  particularly  fine  kind  of  motild. 


CON 

COMPOUND.  A  term  in  Botany  applied 
to  a  flower  consisting  of  several  distinct  lesser 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST.  Is  that  in- 
tereat  which  arises  firam  principal  and  interest 
■rat  together. 

COMPOUNDING  FELONY,  or  Theft 
Bote  (in  Law.)  Where  the  party  robbed 
takes  his  goods  again  of  the  thief  upon  an 
agreement  not  to  prosecute. 

COMPOUNDING  WITH  ONE'S  CRE- 
DITORS. Where  the  debtor,  not  being  able 
to  pay  ail  his  debts,  agrees  with  his  creditors 
to  pay  apart 

CONCAVE  LENS.  This  operates  diffe- 
rently from  the  convex  lens,  the  obliquity  of 
the  sur&ces  from  the  centre  being  in  an  en- 
tirely different  direction  :  hence,  rays  of  light 
pafsemg  through  it,  diverge,  instead  of  converg- 
ing; }Mit  it  is  useful  to  diminish  the  too  rapid 
conrergency  of  a  convex  lens,  and  therefore 
BCificeable  in  certain  telescopes,  and  to  per- 
soiw  whose  crystalline  lens  in  the  eve  is  too 
convex.  A  is  a  plano-convex  lens,  6  a  dou- 
ble convex  lens,  C  a  plano-concave  lens,  D  a 

" "  :  concave  lens. 


A      B      C       U 

lift 

fill 

CONCENTRATION  (in  Chymistry.) 
The  act  of  increasing  the  strength  of  fluids 
by  volatilizing  part  of  their  water. 

(X)NCEKTRIC.  An  epiUiet  for  figures 
having  one  common  centre. 

CONCEPT.  A  musical  performance  in 
which  any  number  of  practical  musicians 
unite  in  the  exercise  of  their  taknL 

CONCERTO.  A  piece  of  music  consisting 
<^  several  parts  tluit  are  all  to  be  performed 
together. 

CONCHOLOGY.  That  branch  of  natural 
histary  which  treats  of  testaceous  animals,  or 
SQch  animals  as  have  a  permanently  testace- 
ous covering,  which  are  comprehended  under 
the  testacea  in  the  Linnaean  system.  A  is  a 
trochus,  or  top-shaped  shell ; '  B  is  a  species 
of  whelk.  Testaceology  is  a  term  synony- 
ntooB  with  conchology,  but  is  of  later  origin 
and  apphcation.  All  testaceous  animals  are 
composed  of  two  parts,  one  of  which,  the 
animal  itsdf,  is  soft  and  moluscous  ;  ttie  other 
is  the  shell  or  habitation,  which  is  hard,  of  a 
finny  or  calcareous  nature,  and  either  rar- 
tially  OT  entirely  covers  the  animal  Thei 
animal  is  attached  to  the  shell  by  means  of 
ligaments  or  muscles.  It  was  long  consider- 
ed as  a  matter  of  dispute  among  naturalists 
whether  the  arrangement  of  shells  should  be 
constituted  from  the  animals  or  their  habita- 
tioD.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  either  plan 
of  proc««ding  ;  but  the  latter  is  now  generally 


adopted,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  best 
characters  upon  which  to  found  all  systems 
of  iKttural  history,  must  be  those  most  obvious 
and  accessible.  All  ranks  of  animals,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  with  convenience,  should  be  ar- 
ranged by  apparent  and  external  characters. 
A 
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CONCLAVE.  The  room  in  the  Vatican 
who-e  the  cardinals  assemUe  to  choose  a  pope ; 
also  the  assembly  itself. 

CONCORD  (in  Grammar.)  That  part  of 
syntax  which  treats  of  the  agreement  <m  words 
according  to  their  several  inflections. 

CONCORD  (in  Law.)  An  agreement  be- 
tween parties  who  intend  to  levy  a  fine. 

CONCORD  (in  Music.)  The  union  of  two 
or  more  sounds  in  such  manner  as  to  render 
them  agreeaHe. 

CONCORDANCE.  A  sort  of  dictionary 
of  the  BiWe,  in  which  every  word  s  given 
with  references  to  the  book,  chapter,  and 
verse  in  which  it  is  to  be  found. 

CONCORDAT.  A  treaty  or  public  act  of 

asrreement  between  the  pope  and  any  prince. 

"'CON'CRETION.    The  growing  together 

of  several  substances  or  parts  of  substances 

into  one  bod\'. 

CONCRETION  (in  Surgery.)  Morbid 
amcretions  are  substances  fcMined  in  the 
animal  body,  as  the  calculus  or  sKme,  &c. 

CONDENSER.  A  pneumatic  engine  or 
syringe,  whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of 
air  mav  be  crowded  into  a  given  space. 

CONDITION  (in  Common  Law.)  A  re- 
straint annexed  to  a  thing,  so  that  by  the  non- 
performance the  party  to  it  shall  sustain  lof^ 
and  by  the  performance  receive  advantage. 

CONTHTION  (m  Civil  Law.)  A  clause  of 
obhgation,  stipulated  as  an  articleof  atreaty  or 
contract. 

CONDUCTOR.  A  name  given  to  those 
sutastances  which  are  capable  of  receiving  and 
tranonitting  electricity. 
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CONDUCTORS  (in  Electricity.)  Long 
metal  rods,  whose  points  are  so  high  as  may 
he  convenient,  above  houses.  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  or  receiving  the  electric  fluid, 
and  of  conducting  it  into  the  earth,  or  into 
watjsr,  thereby  to  prevent  the  building  being 
Btruck  by  lightning.  To  effect  this,  the  rod 
should  be  detached,  and  its  point  should  be 
sharp  ;  by  which  means  the  electric  fluid  will 
be  silently  discharged.  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  the  author  of  this  important  invention. 

The  utility  of  conductors  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, yet  it  has  not  been  ascertained, 
till  within  these  few  years,  whether  pointed  or 
blunt  ones  were  the  most  proper  :  the  former, 
however,  are  now  decidedly  preferred,  in 
consequence  of  several  experiments  made 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Society.  In- 
stances, nevertheless,  occur  of  houses  provid- 
ed with  pointed  metallic  conductors,  being 
stricken  with  lightning ;  so  that  this  philoso- 
phical contrivance  has  not  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion. Mr.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  propos- 
ed an  improvement  in  conductors ;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  every  year  convinces  us  that  me- 
tallic conductors,  or  lightning  rods,  are  not 
certain  safegaurds  against  lightning.  Mr.  G. 
C.  Morgan,  of  Norwich,  suggested  an  im- 
provement in  them  in  1794,  which  is  consider- 
ed to  be  essentially  useful. 

CONDUCTOR  OF  LIGHTNING.  A 
pointed  metallic  rwJ,  contrived  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, to  be  fixed  to  tlie  upper  parts  of  buildings, 
to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  lightning. 

CONDUIT.  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  any  particular  part. 

CONDOR.  A  large  kind  of  American  vul- 
ture, measuring  with  the  wings  extended, 
from  tip  to  tip,  twelve  or  sixteen  feet.  It  preys 
on  birds,  lambs,  kids,  or  even  children. 


CONE  (in  Geometry.)  A  solid  figure,  hav 
ing  a  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminating 
in  a  point  or  vertex.     It  is  produced  by  the  re 
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Volution  of  a  right  angled  triangle  about  ha 
perpendicular  leg,  called  the  axis  of  the  cone. 


CONE  (in  Botany.)  The  fruit  of  several 
evergreen  trees,  as  the  fir,  cedar,  cypress,  so 
called  from  its  conical  shape.  It  is  compos- 
ed of  woody  scales,  that  are  usually  open, 
each  of  which  has  a  seed  at  the  end. 


CONE  (in  Conchology.)  A  beautiful  sort 
of  shell,  inhabited  by  the  Umax.  Shells  of 
this  sort  mostly  bear  the  highest  price  of  any, 
one  species  being  valued  m  liigh  as  a  hundred 
pounds. 


CONFESSION  (in  Theology.)  A  public 
declaration  of  one's  faith,  or  the  faith  of  a  pub- 
lie  body ;  also,  a  part  of  the  Liturgy,  inwnich 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  ia  made  by  the 
whole  congregation.  Auricular  confession, 
a  private  confession  or  acknowledgment  of 
one's  sins  made  by  each  individual  in  the 
Romish  church  to  his  priest  or  father  confes- 
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•or.     It  is  60  called,  becauea  it  i«  made  by 
nrhiBpering  in  his  ear. 

CONFIRMATION.  A  ceremony  in  the 
j^HSCopal  church,  by  wliich  baptized  persons 
are  confirmed  in  their  baptismal  vows  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  What  is  prepared  for  in 
CJULechieing  is  performed  by  confirmation. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  bishop. 
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CONFLUENCE.  The  meeting  of  two 
rivers,  or  the  place  where  they  meet. 

CONFUCIUS,  Idol  of.  A  Chinese  phi- 
ioeopher,  who  lived  1000  years  before  Christ, 
is  now  worshipped  by  the  Chinese  as  a  demi- 
god ;  and  to  impress  the  ignorant  by  means  of 
an  image,  the  following  monstrous  idol  is  set 
up. 


CONGELATION,  The  transition  of  a 
liquid  into  a  solid  state,  in  consequence  of  an 
alwtraction  of  heal :  thus  metals,  oil,  water, 
Ac.  are  said  to  congeal  when  they  pass  from 
a  fluid  into  a  solid  state.  With  regard  to 
fluids,  congelation  and  freezing  mean  the 
Bame  thing.  Water  congeals  at  32°;  and 
there  are  few  liquids  that  will  not  congeal,  if 
the  temperature  be  brought  sufficiently  low. 
Every  particular  kind  of  substance  requires  a 
different  degree  of  temperature  for  its  conge- 
lation, which  affords  an  obvious  reason  whv 


while  others  remain  alwajw  ecdid,  according 
to  the  vicissitodes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  va- 
riety of  climates.  In  consequence  of  the  di- 
minution of  temperature,  which  is  experien- 
ced as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  every  climate  a  point  of  ele%-atbn 
may  be  reached,  where  it  wtU  be  continually 
freezing.  The  altitude  of  the  point  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  will  depend  partiy  on  the 
temperature  of  the  lower  regions  of'^  the  at- 
mosphere, and  partly  on  the  decrement  of  heat 
belonging  to  the  column  at  the  period  of  ob- 
servation. By  tracing  a  line  on  the  plane  of 
the  moidian,  through  the  points  at  which  it 
constantly  freezes,  a  curve  is  obtained,  which 
has  been  denominated  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation. 

CONGER,  or  CONGER  EEL.  An  eel  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  extremely  vora- 
cious, which  preys  on  carcasses,  and  other  fish. 

CONGREGATION  (in  Ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs.^ An  assembly  of  persons  who  meet 
togetner  for  purposes  of  (iiviue  worship ;  (in 
Physics^  a  term  for  the  least  degree  of  mixture, 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  mixed  body  do  not 
touch  each  other  in  more  than  one  point. 

CONGRESS.  An  assembly  of  envoys, 
commiasiono^,  deputies,  &c.  from  different 
courts,  who  meet  to  agree  on  matters  of  gene- 
ral interest ;  also,  an  assembly  of  the  deputies 
from  the  different  states  in  the  republics  of 
America. 

CONGREVE  ROCKET.  An  invention 
so  called  from  the  inventor,  Sir  William  C<mi- 
greve,  by  which  balls  and  other  combustiUea 
are  discharged  to  an  immense  distance. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  Curve  lines  and 
plane  figures  produced  by  the  intersection  of 
a  plane  with  a  cone.  These  sections  are  de- 
rived from  the  different  directions  in  which 
the  solid  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  passing  throu^ 
it ;  they  are  the  triangle,  circle,  ellijjse,  para- 
bola, and  hyperbola. 

The  doctrine  of  Conic  SecticHos,  which  is 
one  of  the  abstrusest  branches  of  geometry, 
was  particularly  cultivated  by  the  ancients. 
Aristeus  is  seiid  to  have  composed  five  books 
relating  to  this  subject,  but  they  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  most  ancient  trea- 
tise extant  is  that  of  Apollonius,  in  eight 
books,  the  first  four  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Euclid,  and  afterwards  per- 
fected by  Apollonius,  with  the  addition  of 
four  other  books.  Among  the  modems,  the 
principal  treatises  are  those  of  Mydorgius,  De 
la  Hire,  De  I'Hopital,  Emerson,  Button, 
I'ince,  and  Rob^-tson. 

CON1FER.C  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders,  containing  the  cone  bearing  trees. 

CONJUGAL  RIGHTS,  RESTITUTION 
OP.  A  species  of  matrimonial  suit,  which 
may  be  brought  either  by  th**  husband  or  the 
wife,  s^ainst  the  party  who  is  guilty  of  the  in- 


jury oTsubtraction  or  living  in  a  state  of  sqta- 
particular   substances  remain   always  fluid,  I  ration. 
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CONJUGATE.  An  epithet  to  denote  the 
junction  of  two  lines,  as  a  conjugate  axis,  that 
which  crosses  another  axis. 

CONJUGATING  (in  Grammar.)  The 
act  of  going  through  the  inflections  of  a  verb 
according  to  its  several  moods,  tenses,  and 
persons. 

CONJUGATION  (in  Grammar.)  The 
moods,  tenses,  and  persons  of  a  verb,  coupled 
together  in  resrular  order. 

CONJUNCTION.  A  term  in  Astronomy 
for  the  meeting  of  two  planets  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  the  zodiac,  which  is  marked  thus  ((j). 

CONJUNCTION  (in  Grammar.)  A  part 
of  speech  whichjoins  words  and  sentences. 

CONNOISSEUR.  A  persm  well  versed 
in  any  art  or  science, 

CONOID  (in  Geometry.)  A  figure  resem 
bhng  a  cone. 

CONQUEROR.  In  a  general  sense,  one 
•who  has  gained  a  battle  or  any  thing  by  means 
of  fighting ;  particularly  applied  to  WiUiam  I. 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  after 
having  gained  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

CONSANGUINITY.  Kindred  by  blood 
and  birth  between  persons  descended  from  the 
same  common  stock. 

CONSCIENCE  (in  Ethics.)  A  secret  tes- 
timony of  the  soul,  whereby  it  gives  its  appro- 
bation to  things  that  are  naturally  good,  and 
condemns  those  that  are  evil. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  denotes  the  unmedi- 
ate  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its  sen 
sations  and  thoughts,  and,  in  general,  of  all 
its  present  operations. 

CONSCRIPT  FATHERS.  An  appellation 
for  the  Roman  senators,  so  called  because  they 
were  enrolled  from  the  equestrian  order  into 
the  list  of  senators. 

CONSCRIPTS.  Recruits  in  the  French 
army. 

CONSEaUENCE.  That  which  follows 
from  any  principle  by  way  of  inference 
among  logicians,  the  last  part  or  proposition 
of  an  argument,  in  distinction  from  the  ante 
cedents,  being  something  gathered  from  a 
preceding  argument. 

CONSEQUENT  (in  Geometry.)  The  lat- 
ter of  two  terms  of  proportion,  m  distinction 
from  the  former,  or  antecedent. 

CONSIGNMENT.  The  sending  or  de- 
livering over  of  goods  to  another  person. 

CONSISTORY.  An  ecclesiastical  judica- 
tory. 

CONSONANCE  (in  Music.)  An  agree- 
ment of  two  sounds. 

CONSONANT  (in  Grammar.)  A  letter 
which  cannot  be  sounded  by  itself  without  the 
help  of  a  vowel ;  in  Music,  an  epithet  for  that 
interval  which  produces  consonant  concords 

CONSTABLE.    A  civil  officer,  anciently 
of  great  dignity,  as  the  lord  high  constable  of 
England,  and  also  the  constables  or  keepers 
of  caatlee,  &c. ;  now  an  inferior  officer  of  jus 
tic«. 
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CONSTELLATION.  An  assemblage  of 
fixed  stars,  imagined  to  represent  the  form  of 
some  creature  or  other  object,  as  a  bear,  a  ship, 
and  the  like ;  whence  tliey  have  derived  those 
appellations  which  are  convenient  in  descri- 
bing the  stars.  The  division  of  the  heavens 
into  constellations  is  very  ancient,  probably 
coeval  with  astronomy  itself  Frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  them  by  name  in  the  sacred 
writings,  as  in  the  book  of  Job  and  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos.  Some  of  the  constellations  are 
also  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who 
flourished  above  900  years  before  Christ;  and 
Aratus,  who  lived  about  277  years  before 
Christ,  professedly  treats  of  all  such  as  were 
marked  out  by  the  ancients,  and  were  after- 
wards admitted  into  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy 
These  were  forty-eight  in  number,  called  the 
Old  Constellations,  to  which  have  since  been 
added  others,  called  New  Constellations. 

CONSTITUENTS.  The  two,  three,  or 
more  varieties  of  atoms,  essential  to  any  sub- 
stance :  in  politics,  persons  who  elect  a  repre- 
sentative or  officer,  to  do  any  duty. 

CONSTITUTION  (in  Law.)  Properly 
any  form  of  government  regularly  constitutea 
in  a  particular  sense,  the  mixed  and  popular 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  &c. 

CONSTITUTION  (m  Civil  Law.)  A  form 
of  government  constituted  in  any  country.  In 
the  United  States  it  has  a  special  application  to 
the  instruments  of  civil  union  in  the  national 
and  state  governments. 

CONSTITUTION  (in  Medicine.)  The 
temperament  of  the  whole  body,  arking  from 
the  quality  and  proportion  of  the  parts. 

CONSUL.  A  chief  magistrate  among  the 
Romans,  of  which  there  were  two  that  were . 
elected  every  year. 

CONSUMPTION.  The  wasting  and  decay 
of  the  body  by  disease. 

CONTEMPT  (in  Law.)  A  disobedience  to 
the  rules,  orders,  or  process  of  a  court. 

CONTINENT.  The  main  land,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sea. 

CONTORT.E.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders,  including  plants  witli  a  single  twisted 
petal. 

CONTOUR.    The  outline  of  a  figure. 

CONTRABAND  GOODS.  Goods  pro- 
hibited  by  law  to  be  exported  or  imported. 

CONTRACT.  A  covenant  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  with  a  lawful 
consideration  or  cause. 

CONTRACTION.  In  general,  the  dimi- 
nishing  the  extent  or  dimensions  of  a  body. 

CONTRACTION  (in  Surgery.)  The 
shrinking  up  of  the  muscles  or  arteries. 

CONTRACTION  (in  Grammar.)  The 
reducing  two  syllables  into  one. 

CONTRACTION  (in  Arithmetic.)  The 
shortenuig  operations. 

CONTRAST    (in   Painting.)     The   due 
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rJTiring  thc  difieroot  parts  and  objects  of  a 
fegar^  that  they  may  be  snitaUy  o^^wGed  to 
each  other. 

COBiTRAVALLATION,  Likb  op.  A 
fine  or  trench  cat  round  a  fiaee  by  the  be- 
siegers, to  defend  tboaaselTes  against  the  sal- 
lies of  the  garrisMi. 

CONTRAVENTION  (in Law)  The  in- 
friMtmientof  a  contract 

CONTROLLER  (in  Law.)  An  oTcrseer 
or  officer  appointed  to  ccmtrol  or  avasee  the 
accoonts  of  other  officers. 

CONTUMACY  Cm  Law.)  A  refiisal  to  ap- 
pear in  eoort  when  legaDy  summoned. 

CONVALESCENCE.  That  period  be- 
twixt the  dnnrtare  of  a  disease  and  the  reco- 
very of  oners  health. 

CONVENTICLE.  A  term  applied  first 
to  the  little  private  meetings  of  the  followers 
<^  J<^  Wicklifie,  and  afterwards  to  th&  reli- 
leetings  of  the  Nonconformists. 

CONVENTION  (in  Law.)  Any  assembly 
«f  the  stales  of  the  realm;  in  military  a&irs, 
an  agreement  entered  into  between  two  bodies 
of  treone  opposed  to  each  other. 

CONVmGING  LINES.  Lines  which 
continually  approximate. 

CONViaGING  RAYS  (in  Optics.)  Those 
rays  that  issue  from  diro^  points  of  an  6b- 
JBdf  and  incline  towards  one  anotho*  until  they 
meet 

CONVEX.  Carved,  or  protnbarant  out- 
wards ;  as  a  oonTez  lens,  by  means  of  which, 
light  prooeedinefrom  its  focos  is  recoDYerged 
on  die  other  sSLb,  and  there  makes  a  picture 
<rf' the  object  en  the  other  sid& 
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CONVEYANCE  (m  Law.)  A  deed  or  in 
strument  by  whidi  lands,  Ac  are  conveyed  or 
made  over  to  another. 

CONVEYANCER.  One  who  follows  the 
bosinesB  (i'ccmveyancing,  or  drawing  up  con 

CONVOCATION.  An  assembly  of  the 
ckrgy,  in  England,  consi^ing  of  an  uppa- 
and  lower  hooae,  which  meet  when  the  par- 
jinnymt  meets,  to  ccMisult  on  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

CONVOLVULUS,    or  Bindweed.    A 
plant  so  called  because  it  creeps  up  and  twists 
Etedf  round  whatever  is  near  it     Some  few 
sorts  are  cultivated  in  gardois,  and  bear 
beantiibi  Ute  flower. 

CONVOY.  A  sea  term,  for  ships  of  war 

which  accompany  merchantmai  in  time  of 

war,  to  protect  tfaiem  from  the  attacks  of  the 

caemy  j  in  uulitary  afiairs,  a  detaduueut  of 

P  10' 


troq)8  employed  to  guard  any  aoppty  of  bm>* 
ney,  ammunition,  Ac 

COOK.  One  who  practises  the  ut  of 
cookery.  A  cran^anv  of  cooks  was  incorpo- 
rated in  En^and  in  nie  fifteenth  centnry. 

COOLER.  A  Tesad  used  by  brewers  for 
cooling  the  beer  after  it  is  drawn  off. 

COOLY.  An  East  Indian  labourer. 

COOMB.  A  measure  (rf*  grain,  cwtaining 
four  bushels. 

COOP.  A  jAace  where  fowls  are  kept 
confined ;  also  a  vessd  made  <^  twigs,  in 
which  &h  are  omght,  and  a  tNorel  or  vessel 
for  keeping  liquids. 

COOPER.  An  artisan  whose  biKiness  is 
to  form  vessdsfbr  contarnii^  fluids,  Ac  of 
staves  or  sectioiKS  oi  wood,  bound  toother  by 
hoops  of  wood  or  iron,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
air  and  water  tight 

COOT.  A  water  fowl,  mostly  of  a  black 
colour,  called  also  a  Moor  Hen.  These  birds 
frequent  lakes  and  still  rivers,  where  they 
make  their  nests  among  the  rii^ies,  &c.  float- 
ing  on  the  water,  aoas  to  rise  and  fall  with  it 


COPAL.  An  American  name  for  all 
odoriferous  gums,  but  particularly  applied  to 
a  reCTMNB  substance  imported  from  Guinea. 
It  is  bard^  rfrining,  transparent,  and  citron 
coloured  

COPERNICAN  SYSTEM.  A  particular 
S3rstem  of  the  sphere,  first  proposed  fay  Pythik- 
goras,  and  afterwards  revived  by  Copernicus, 
a  Pofish  astnnoBier.  According  to  this  sys- 
tem, the  sun  is  su{^)oeed  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  all  the  other  bodies  to  revolve 
round  it  in  a  particular  wdor;  winch  nodoa 
is  now  universally  adopted,  under  the  nama 
of  the  Solar  System. 

COPING.  The  stone  covering  on  the  top 
<^  a  wall. 

COPPER.  A  weU  known  metal,  orange- 
cdoured,  nine  times  heavier  than  water,  uid 
very  elastic;  it  is  nert  to  iron  in  specific 
eravi^,  but  lighter  than  gold,  sflver,  or  lead 
h  is  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals. 

COPPEIRAS.  Anamegiventoblue,green, 
and  white  vitricd:  it  C3  a  factitious  sulphate 
of  iron. 

COPPERPLATR  A  plate  on  which 
figures  arc  engraven  j   also  (he  imprenioa 
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which  is  taken  off  the  plate  on  paper,  by 
means  of  printing. 

COPPERPLATE  PRINTING.  The  pro- 
cess of  taking  engravings  from  copperplates, 
by  means  of  a  rolling  press,  as  in  the  sub- 
joined cut.  The  engraved  plate  is  covered  with 
ink,  made  of  oil  and  lamp-black,  then  cleanly 
wiped  on  the  smooth  parts,  and  laid  on 
damp  soft  paper,  and  bemg  passed  between 
two  cylinders  with  great  force,  the  impression 
of  the  engraved  part  is  perfectly  transferred 
to  the  paper. 


COPPERSMITH.  An  artisan  who  works 
copper  into  different  utensils. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse.  A  small  wood, 
consisting  of  underwood, 

COPULA  (among  Logicians.)  The  verb 
that  connects  any  two  terms  in  an  affirmative 
or  negative  proposition,  as,  God  made  the 
world ;  made  is  the  copula. 

COPULATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  An  epi- 
thet for  such  conjunctions  £is  join  tne  sense  as 
well  as  the  words ;  as,  and,  or,  &c. 

COPY  (in  Law,)  The  transcript  of  an 
original  writing. 

COPY  (among  Printers.)  The  original 
MS.  or  the  book  from  which  the  compositor 
Bets  his  page. 

COPYHOLD  (in  Law.)  A  sort  of  tenure 
by  which,  in  England,  the  tenant  holds  his 
land  by  copy  of  court  roll  of  the  manor  at  the 
will  of  the  lord. 

COPYRIGHT  (m  Law.)  The  exclusive 
right  of  printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any 
literary  performance,  which  is  now  confirmed 
by  statute,  to  authors  or  their  publishers,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  that  is  to  say,  for 
fourteen  years,  and  by  improvements,  and  re- 
newals of  the  copy-nght,  rendered  perpetual; 
besides,  as  an  action  lies  to  recover  damages 
for  pirating  the  new  corrections  and  additions 
to  an  old  work,  publishers  may  acquire  al- 
most a  perpetual  interest  in  a  work  by  repub- 
lishing it  with  additions  and  annotations. 

CORAL.  A  hard,  brittle,  calcareous  sub- 
stance, which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of 
a  vegetable  nature,  but  is  now  found  to  be  com 
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posed  of  a  congeries  of  animals,  endued  with 
the  faculty  of  moving  spontaneously.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  branches, 
and  are  found  in  the  ocean,  adhering  to  stones, 
bones,  shells,  &c.  The  islands  in  the  South 
Sea  Eire  mostly  coral  rocks  covered  with  earth. 
The  coral  fishery  is  particularly  followed  in 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
where  the  red  coral  most  abounds.  Broken 
branches  of  coral  have  been  seen  to  attach 
themselves  to  other  branches,  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  three  varieties  are  re^ 
white,  and  black. 


CORBEL.  A  shoulder  piece  jutting  out  in 
walls  to  bear  up  a  post. 

CORCLE,  or  CORCULUM  (in  Botany.) 
The  essence  of  the  seed,  or  the  rudiment  of 
the  future  plant, 

CORD  OP  WOOD.  A  parcel  of  firewood, 
four  feet  broad,  four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet 
long, 

CORDELIERS,  An  order  of  monks,  so 
called  because  they  wear  a  cord  fiill  of  knots 
about  their  middle. 

CORDOVAN.  A  sort  of  leather  made  of 
goat  skin  at  Cordova  in  Spain, 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER  (in  Architec- 
ture.)   The  noblest  and  richest  of  the  five 


orders,  so  called  because  columns  were  first 
made  of  that  proportion  at  Corinth.    Its  cap- 
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kal  ia  adorned  with  two  rows  of  leaves,  be- 
tween which  arise  little  stalks  or  caulicoles, 
forming  sixteen  volutes. 

CORK  TREEL  A  glandiferous  tree  which 
flourishes  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  bark 
of  which,  when  stript,  grows  eigain  ;  and  if 
not  stript,  sheds  itself.  It  is  one  fourth  the 
weight  of  water,  and  therefore,  as  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  weighs  1000  ounces,  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  will  in  water 
sustain  750  ounces,  and  smaller  weights  in 
proportion. 

CORMORANT,  or  CORVORANT,  An 
exceedingly  voracious  bird  of  the  pelican 
tribe.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  and  eats 
to  such  excess,  that  it  is  easily  caught  by 
nets,  and  trained  by  the  Chinese  to  eaten 
fish,  which  it  is  prevented  swallowing  by  a  ring 
put  about  its  neck.  It  builds  on  the  highest 
ciifb  hanging  over  the  sea. 
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CORNICE.  Any  moxilded  projection  that 
crowns  or  finishes  the  part  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  as  the  cornice  of  a  room,  a  door,  &c. 

CORNISH  CHOUGH.  A  sort  of  crow, 
of  a  fine  blue  or  purple  black  colour,  widi 
red  beak  and  legs.  It  was  reckoned  the  finest 
bird  of  its  kind,  and  therefore  bcane  in  coats 
of  arms. 

CORN-MILL.  A  combination  of  ma- 
chinery for  pulverizing  wheat  into  flour; 
worked  by  wind,  water,  or  steam.  The 
wheat  is  put  into  the  hopper,  whence  it  runs 
between  the  stones,  while  these  are  turned 
by  a  combination  of  wheels. 


CORN,  Indian.  In  the  United  States, 
two  kinds  of  Indism  corn,  or  maize,  are  com- 
monly cultivated.  The  gourd  seed  corn, 
and  the  yellow  com.  Com  in  England  is 
the  general  term  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  but 
in  the  United  States,  by  com,  is  always  meant 
Indian  Com.  The  uses  to  which  this  inva- 
luable plant  is  applied  in  the  United  States 
are  well  known.  The  articles  of  diet  into 
which  it  entCTS  as  a  component  part,  are  vari- 
ous and  important  Alone,  it  is  served  up  in 
several  forms,  all  of  which  are  excellent. 
As  a  strong  nourishing  food  for  horses  and 
swine,  it  is  probably  superior  to  any  other 
grain. 

CORNEA.  One  of  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
which  is  transparent  in  the  fore  part,  to  ad- 
mit the  rays  of  UghL 

CORNELIAN.  A  precious  stone,  of  a  flesh 
colour. 

CORNET  (in  Military  Afiairs.)  An  instru- 
ment very  sioular  to  a  trumpet,  which  is  used 
also  a  commissioned  officer  in 


m  tne  army ; 

a  troop  of  horse  or  dragoons. 

CORNFLAG.   A  plant  having  a  double  ^ 
tuberose  root,  with  leaves  like  the  fleur  de  lis,  I  It  is  obliged  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Bibl& 
and  a  flower  consisting  of  one  petal,  shaped      CORPORAL   (in  Military   Affairs.)     A 
like  the  lily.  'rank  and  file  man,  with  superior  pey  to    a 


CORNUCOPIA,    or   Thk     Hobn    op 

Plenty.  Fabled  to  be  the  horn  which  Her- 
cules broke  off  fix)m  Achelous'  head.  It  was 
filled  by  the  nymphs  with  all  manner  of  flow- 
ers and  fi-uits,  and  made  the  emblem  of  abim- 
dance. 

COROLLA.  The  leafy  parts  of  a  flower 
which  is  marked  with  divers  colours.  Each 
leaf  or  division  of  the  corolla  is  called  a  petaL 
COROLLARY.  A  consequence  drawn 
from  some  proposition  already  proved  or  de- 
monstrated. 

CORONARLE.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  containing  those  of  the  liba- 
ceous  tribe,  which  are  most  fitted  for  making 
garlands. 

CORONATION.  The  act  or  solemnity 
of  crowning  a  king ;  also  the  ceremony  of 
investing  the  pope  with  his  sacerdotal  ensigns 
and  dignity. 

CORONER.  An  officer  whose  particular 
duty  it  is  to  make  inquisition  into  the  untimC' 
ly  death  of  any  person. 

CORONET  (in  Heraldry.)  A  small 
crown  worn  by  the  nobiUty. 

CORONET,  or  CORNET  (in  Farriery.) 
The  upper  part  of  a  horse's  hoof 

CORPORAL  (in  Law.)  An  epithet  for  any 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  body,  as  corporal 
punishment,  in  distinction  firom  a  fine ;  a  cor- 
poral oath,  so  called  because  the  party  taking 
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common  soldier,  and  vsith  nominal  rank  un- 
der a  Serjeant. 

CORPORATION.  A  body  politic  or  in- 
corporate, so  called  because  tlie  persons  com- 
posing it  are  made  into  one  body. 

CORPS.  A  French  term  for  any  body  of 
forces  forming  the  division  of  a  grand  army. 

CORRECTION  (in  Printing.)  The  cor- 
recting of  proof  sheets  as  they  come  from 
the  compositor's  hands,  in  order  to  free  them 
from  all  faults. 

CORRECTIVES.  Medicines  which  serve 
to  correct  the  qualities  of  other  medicines. 

CORRECTOR.  The  person  appointed  in 
a  printing  office  to  correct  the  proofs  as  they 
come  rough  from  the  compositor's  hands. 

CORRIDOR  (in  Fortification.)  A  covert 
way  round  a  fortress ;  in  Architecture,  a  long 
gallery  leading  to  several  chambers. 

CORROSIVES.  SaUne  menstruums, 
which  have  the  property  of  dissolving  bodies, 
as  burnt  alum,  white  \itriol. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  OF  MER- 
CURY. An  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  an 
extremely  acrid  and  poisonous  preparation. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD.  An  in- 
fection growing  to  the  blood,  estate,  and  issue 
of  a  man  attainted  of  treason. 

CORSAIR.  A  pirate  or  sea  robber,  parti- 
cularly on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

CORSLET.  An  ancient  piece  of  armour 
with  which  the  body  was  protected. 

CORTES.  The  states  or  the  assembly  of 
the  states  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

CORTEX.  The  outer  bark  of  a  plant. 

CORUNDUM.  A  mineral  of  the  sapphire 
kind,  which  is  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
especially  in  Pegu  and  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

CORUSCATION.  A  gleam  of  light  issu- 
ing from  any  thing,  particularly  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  electrical  fluid. 

CORVUS  (in  Astronomy.)  A  constellation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
1    CORYDALES.    One  of  Linnaeus' natural 
orders  oT  plants,   containing    tliose    which 
have  helmet-shaped  flowers. 

CORYMB  (in  Botany.)  A  mode  of  flow- 
ering, in  which  the  lesser  flower  stalks  are 
produced  along  the  common  stalk  on  both 
Bides,  rising  to  the  same  height 

CO-SECANT  (in  Geometry.)  The  secant 
of  an  arc,  which  is  the  complement  of  another 
arc  to  ninety  degrees. 

COSMETICS.  Preparations  which  whiten 
and  soften  the  skin. 

COSMOGRAPHY.  The  science  of  de- 
scribing the  several  parts  of  the  visible  world. 

COSMOPOLITE.  A  citizen  of  the  world. 

COSSACKS.  Irregular  troops  attached  to 
the  Russian  army  ;  a  predatory  tribe  which 
Inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Nieper  and  Don. 

COSTS  OF  SUIT.  The  expenses  attend- 
ing a  law  suit  which  are  in  part  recoverable 
from  the  party  who  loses  the  cause. 

COTOPAXI.  A  mountain  of  the  Andes, 
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20,000  feet  high,  covered  with  snow,  but  a 
perpetual  volcano,  often  very  destructive. 


COTTON.  A  sort  of  wool  or  flax,  which 
encompasses  the  seed  of  a  shrub  that  is  muck 
cultivated  in  the  Indies  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  fabric  or  cloth  which  is  manu- 
factured from  this  wool,  when  spun,  is  also 
called  cotton.  This  article  is  manufacturecl 
in  the  United  States,  to  such  an  extent  as 
nearly  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  importa- 
tion. 


COTTONGRASS.  A  perennial  of  the 
grass  tribe,  so  called  because  its  seeds  have  a 
downy  suljstance  attached  to  them  which  re- 
sembles cotton,  and  has  been  used  in  its 
stead. 

COTTONTHISTLE.  An  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a  biennial  root,  which  is  so  called  because 
it  has  downy  loaves. 

COTYLEDONS  (in  Botany.)  The  lob« 
of  the  seed,  of  which  there  are  mostly  two. 
They  ar*  destined  to  nourish  the  heart  of  tlj« 
seed 
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COUCH.  A  seat,  or  small  moveable  bed  to 
lie  on. 

COUCH  (in  Husbandry.)  A  layer  or  licap 
of  malt  or  barley. 

COUCH  (in  Painting.)  The  ground  or  basis 
on  which  the  colour  Jies. 

COUCHGRASS.  A  noxious  weed,  which 
spreads  very  fast  in  arable  land,  and  chokes 
every  thing  else  that  is  sown. 

COUCHING  (in  Surgery.)  The  removing 
the  opaque  lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  so  as 
to  restore  the  sight, 

COVENANT  (in  Law.)  An  agreement  or 
consent  of  two  or  more  by  deed  or  writing. 

COVERT.  A  thicket  or  shady  place  for 
deer  or  other  animals. 

COVERT- WAY  fin  Fortification.)  A  space 
of  ground  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  ranging  quite  round  the  works. 

COVERTURE  (in  Law.)  The  state  of  a 
married  woman  who  is  under  the  power  and 
protection  of  her  husband,  whence  she  is  called 
a  feme  covert 

COVING  (in  Architecture.)  The  projec- 
tion in  houses  beyond  die  ground  plot. 

COUNCIL  (in  Law.)  An  assembly  of  the 
different  members  of  any  government  who  meet 
to  consult  about  affairs, 

COUNCIL  (in  Ecclesiastical  Aflairs.)  The 
eame  as  the  synod. 

COUNCIL  OP  WAR  (in  Military  Affairs.) 
An  assembly  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  eirmy 
or  navy,  called  by  the  general  or  admiral  in 
particular  emergencies,  to  concert  measures  for 
their  conduct. 

COUNTERFEIT.  A  fraudulent  imitation 
of  any  thing,  made  so  as  to  pass  for  genuine, 
as  counterfeit  coin. 

COUNTERMINE,  A  mine  made  by  the 
besieged,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  mine  of  the 
besi»ers. 

COUNTERSCARP  (in  Fortification.)  That 
side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp,  and 
faces  the  body  of  the  place. 

COUNTER-TENOR  (in  Music.)  One  of 
the  middle  parts,  so  called  because  it  is  as  it 
were  opposed  to  the  tenor. 

COUNTINGHOUSE.  An  office  in  which 
a  merchant  transacts  his  business. 

COUNTRY  DANCE  (in  Music)  A  Uvely 
pointed  air  calculated  for  dancing, 

COUNTY,  Any  certain  portion  of  coun- 
try into  which  a  state  or  empire  may  be  di- 
vided. 

COUP  DE  MAIN.  A  sudden  impremedi- 
tated  attack. 

COUP  D'(EIL,  The  first  glance  of  the  eye, 
with  which  it  surveys  any  object  at  large, 

COUP  DE  SOLEIL.  Any  disorder  sud- 
denly produced  by  the  violent  scorching  of  the 
Eun. 

COUPLE.  A  band  with  which  dogs  are 
tied  together. 

COUPL&CLOSE  (in  Heraldry.)  An  or- 
dinary, 80  termed  from  its  enclosing  the  chevron 
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by  couples,  being  always  borne  in  pairs^  one 
on  each  side  a  chevron. 

COUPLES  (in  jBuilding.)  Rafters  framed 
together  in  pairs  with  a  tie, 

COUPLET.  The  division  of  a  hymn,  ode, 
or  song,  wherein  an  equal  number  or  an  equal 
measure  of  verses  is  found  in  each  part. 

COURANT,  An  epithet  for  any  beast 
rejjresented  in  an  escutcheon  in  a  running 
attitude. 

COURSE.  A  sea  term,  for  that  point  of  the 
horizon  or  compass  for  which  a  ship  steers. 

COURSE  (in  Masonry.)  A  continued  range 
of  bricks  or  stones  of  the  same  height 

COURSE  OP  EXCHANGE  (in  Com- 
merce.) The  current  price  or  rate  at  which 
the  coin  of  one  country  is  exchanged  for  that 
of  another;  which,  as  it  depends  upon  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  and  the  politicEd  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  two  countries,  is  always 
fluctuating. 

COURSER.    A  race  horse, 

COURSING,  The  pursuing  of  any  beast 
of  chase,  as  the  hare,  &c.  with  greyhounds. 

COURT  (in  Law.)  The  place  where  jus- 
tice  is  judicially  administered. 

COURTS  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Courts 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

COVY.  An  assemblage  of  wild  fowl,  par- 
ticularly partridges. 

COW.  The  female  of  neat  cattle,  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  domestic  animals,  which 
supplies  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  engra- 
ving represents  some  of  them  in  their  favourite 
summer  position,  in  water,  to  which  they  re- 
tire to  escape  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  There 
are  numerous  breeds,  but  the  Holderness  and 
Aldemey  are  preferred  in  South  Britain,  and 
the  Ayrshire,  represented  in  the  engraving,  is 
the  most  esteemed  in  North  Britain. 


COW-POX.  A  pustule  which,  when 
transferred  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  to  the  hu- 
man body,  exhausts  or  neutralizes  some  mor- 
bid action  of  the  rete  mucostun,  and  prevents  a 
disease  of  the  same  membrane,  calloi  variola, 
or  small  pox. 

COWRY.  A  testaceous  animal  which  is 
said  to  have  the  power  of  leaving  its  shell  and 
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forming  a  new  one.  These  animals  live  in 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  shell  is 
used  as  a  coin  in  India. 

COWSLIP.  A  plant  which  grows  wild  in 
the  meadows ;  and  tears  a  pretty  yellow  flower, 

CR.    An  abbreviation  for  creditor. 

CRAB.  A  sort  of  shell-fish,  which  every 
year  cast  off  tlieir  old  shells.  There  are  204 
species,  which  in  general  have  eight  legs,  be- 
sides two  large  claws.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  violet  crabs  of  the  Bahamas,  which  live 
in  die  mountains,  but  once  a  year  proceed  to  the 
eea  in  a  body  of  many  millions,  a  journey  which 
employs  tHem  some  weeks.  Here  they  cast 
their  spawn,  and  soon  after  millions  of  young 
crabs  travel  into  the  mountains.  Crabs  are 
often  used  as  food,  and  in  a  merciless  manner 
put  to  death  in  boiling  water.  Shrimps, 
prawns,  and  lobsters,  are  of  the  same  genus. 


CRAB  (in  Astronomy.)  Cancer,  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac. 

CRAB  (in  Botany.)  A  wild  apple  treei  and 
also  the  fruit  of  that  tree. 

CRAB  (among  Shipwrights.)    An 
with  three  claws  for  launching  of  ships 

CRAB'S  EYE.  A  stone  found  in  the  craw 
fish,  resembling_an  eye. 

CRAB-TREE,  or  Pyrus  mains,  L.  is  an 
indigenous  plant,  growing  in  woods  and 
hedges ;  it  flourishes  better  on  declivities 
and  in  shady  places,  than  in  open,  exposed 
situations,  or  on  boggy  soils.  Its  blos- 
soms are  white,  and  appear  in  the  month  of 
May. 

GRADLE  (with  Surgeons.)  A  wooden 
machine  to  lay  a  broken  leg  in  after  it  has  been 
set 

^  CRADLE  (with  Shipwrights.)  A  frame  of 
timber  raised  on  each  side  of  a  ship,  for  the 
more  convenient  launching  of  her. 

CRAMP.  A  spasmodic  aflfection,  which 
causes  a  violent  distortion  of  the  muscles, 
nerves,  &c. ;  also,  a  disease  to  which  hawks  are 
subject  in  their  wings. 

CRAMP  IRONS.  Irons  which  fasten  stones 
in  buildings. 

CRANBERRY.  A  pale  red  berry  of  a  tart 
taste,  the  fruit  of  the  cranterry  tree. 

CRANE.  A  species  of  heron,  with  long, 
straight,  sharp  bills,  and  feet  with  four  toes,  of 
which  there  are  96  species.  The  common 
crane,  or  ardea  grus  has  black  wingfeathers, 
with  an  ash-coloured  body,  and  flies  in  great 
fiocks  in  many  countries.    The  Siberian  crane 
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is  noted  for  its  sagacity,  and  the  flocks  keep  a 
sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger. 


CRANE.  A  simple  contrivance,  by  which 
a  pulley  is  projected  so  as  to  be  perpendicular 
to  the  weight  intended  to  be  raised. 
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CRANESBILL."  The  English  name  for 
the  geranium. 

CRANIOLOGY.  The  science  which  pro- 
fesses to  discover  men's  faculties  and  charac- 
ters from  the  external  appeartmces  of  the  skull. 

CRANIUM.  The  skull,  or  superior  part  of 
the  head. 

CRANK.  A  machine  resembling  an  elbow, 
projecting  from  an  axis  or  spindle,  which  by 
its  rotation  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  pistons 
of  engines  for  raising  water ;  also,  a  piece  of 
brass  work  of  a  similar  shape,  on  which  the  bell 
wire  is  fixed,  so  as  to  move  the  bell. 

CRAPE.  A  light  transparent  stuj^  resem 
blinggauze. 

CRATE.  A  large  case  made  of  open  bars, 
in  which  earthen  ware  is  packed. 

CRATER.  The  mouth  of  a  volcano,  from 
which  the  fire  issues. 

CRAY  FISH,  or  CRAW  FISH,  A  small 
sort  of  lobster. 

CRAYON.  A  small  pencil  of  any  sort  of 
colouring  stuflf,  made  into  a  paste  and  dried. 

CREAM  OP  TARTAR.    The   common 
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white  tartar  freed  from  its  imparities ;  a  salt 
^rroared  from  the  lees  of  wine. 

CREDIT  (in  Conuneraa)  A  mntual  loan 
of  merchandises,  &c  Letters  of  Credit,  letters 
giv&a  by  merchants  to  p»sons  whom  they 
can  trost  to  draw  mwiey  from  their  correspon- 
dents. 

CREEZ).  A  summary  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  the  Christian  raith ;  as  the  Apostles 
Creed,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  &c. 

CREOLE  A  descendant  of  black  and 
white  parents. 

CREPITATION.  The  crackling  noise 
inade  by  some  salts  during  the  process  of  cal- 
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CRESCENT.  The  state  of  the  moon  when 
in  her  increase ;  in  Heraldry,  an  honouraWe 
ordinary,  or  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  se- 
cond SODS  of  families,  or  those  descended  from 


9.  A  garden  salad. 

CREW.  The  company  of  sailors  belonging 
to  a  vessel. 

CRICKET.  A  little  insect  that  haunts 
stoves  and  ovens. 

CRIMES.  Offences  against  morals,  as  far 
as  they  are  prohiiHted  by  law. 

CRITICISM.  An  art  which  discriminates 
the  morit  or  demerit  of  any  production,  but  is 
often  much  abused. 

CRISIS.  That  stage  of  a  disorder  from 
which  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its 
termination. 

CROCODILE.  An  amphibious  animal, 
and  the  largest  of  the  lizard  tribe,  which  in- 
habits the  Jfile  and  the  Indian  Sea.  It  is  co- 
vered with  hard  scales,  that  cannot  easily  be 
pierced,  except  under  its  belly. 


CROCUS.  A  bulbous  plant,  that  flowers 
very  early  in  spring. 

CROP.  The  craw  of  a  bird ;  aHao,  the  pro- 
duce of  what  is  sown  in  a  field. 

CROSS.  An  instrument  of  cruel  pimish- 
ment  cunong  the  Romans,  (Sec  to  which  cul- 


prits were  nailed  by  the  hands  and  feet,  ard 
suspended  for  a  tim^  or  till  dead ;  among  tha 
Catholics  it  is  a  religious  emblem ;  and  in  ths 
southern  hemispho-e  it  is  a  small  consCella* 
tion  of  five  stars,  which  discriminates  the 
south  pole. 

CROSS  (in  Heraldry.)  The  itost  ancient 
and  the  noblest  of  all  the  h<Miotirable  ordina- 
ries,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  perpendicu- 
lar with  two  llorizont^d  Imes,  so  as  to  make 
four  right  angles  in  the  figure  of  a  cross ; 
such  is  the  cross  batonne  in  tl^  subjoined  figur& 
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CROSS.  The  name  given  to  the  right  side 
of  a  coin,  in  distinction  from  the  pile  or  re- 
verse. 

CROSS  (in  Architecture.)  Any  building 
which  is  in  the  fig.u-p  of  a  cross. 

CROSS,  Elevation  OF.  A  ceremony  of 
the  priests  of  the  Romish  church  during 
as  exhibited  in  the  engraving. 


CROSSBILL.  A  sort  of  Grosbeak,  a  bird 
so  called  because  the  mandibles  of  its  beak 
cross  each  other. 

CROSS  BOW.  A  kmd  of  bow  formerly 
much  used,  which  was  strung  and  set  in  a 
shaft  of  wood,  with  a  trigger,  &c. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION  (in  Law.)  A 
close  and  rigid  examination  un  the  part  of  the 
adversary,  consisting  of  cross  questionsi,  in  or- 
der to  dicit  the  truth. 

CROTCHET  (in  Music.)    Haifa 
marked  thus: 
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CROTCHET  (in  Printing.)  Marked  thus 
[  I  to  separate  what  is  not  the  necessary  part 
of  a  sentence. 

CROUP,  The  hindmost  part  of  a  horse. 
Also,  a  disease  of  the  throat,  commonly  called 
Hives. 

CROUPER.  A  leathern  strap  fitted  to  go 
under  the  tail  of  a  horse,  to  keep  tlie  saddle  in 
its  place. 

CROW.  A  sociable  noisy  bird,  of  a  jet 
black  colour,  that  feeds  partly  on  carrion. 


CROW  (among  Mechanics.)  An  iron  in- 
Btroment  that  is  used  as  a  lever  for  raising 
weights. 

CROWN.  A  cap  of  state  worn  by  sovereign 
princes.  The  crown  of  England  is  called  SL 
Edward's  crown,  because  it  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  tlie  ancient  crown  supposed  to  have 
been  worn  by  that  monarch.  That  now  in 
use  was  made  at  the  Restoration,  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  the  Second. 


CROWN.  A  coin,  in  value  five  shillings, 
so  called  from  the  figure  of  the  crown  which 
was  originally  given  upon  it 

CROWN  (in  Anatomy.)  The  vertex  or 
highest  part  of  the  head. 

CROWN  (in  Architecture.)  The  upper- 
most member  of  a  cornice. 

CROWN  (among  Jewellers.)  The  upper 
work  of  the  rose  diamond, 

CROWN-GLASS.  The  finest  sort  of  win- 
dow glass. 
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CROWN-IMPERIAL.  A  well  known 
beautiful  flower,  the  root  of  which  is  perennial, 

CROZIER.  A  shepherd's  crook ;  also  a 
bishop's  staff,  which  is  of  a  similaj-  form,  and 
an  emblem  of  his  pastoral  office. 

CRUCIBLE.  A  melting  pot  used  by  chy- 
mists  for  the  melting  metal  and  minerals. 

CRUCIFIX.  A  figure  either  in  statuary  or 
painting,  representing  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross. 

CRUCIFIXION.  The  act  of  nailing  or 
fixing  to  a  cross;  the  sufferuig  of  beuig  cm- 
cified. 

CRUISE.  A  voyage  or  expedition  in  quest 
of  an  enemy's  vessels. 

CRUOR.  Coagulated  blood. 

CRUSADES.  The  expeditions  undertaken 
by  the  princes  of  Christendom  for  the  con- 
quest of  tlie  Holy  Land,  in  tlie  twelfth  and 
three  following  centuries.  On  these  occcisiona 
every  soldier  bore  a  crucifix  on  his  breast,  as 
an  emblem  of  spiritual  warfare. 

CRUSTACEOUS  SHELL  FISHES. 
Fishes  covered  with  shells  which  are  made  up 
of  several  pieces  and  joints ;  such  as  crabs, 
lobsters,  crayfish,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the 
testaceous  fish,  as  oysters. 

CRYPTOGAMIA.  One  of  the  classes  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending 
those  whose  fructification  or  flower  is  too  con- 
cealed or  minute  to  be  observed  by  the  naked 
eye,  as  the  mosses,  the  algae  or  seawgeds,  the 
ferns,  and  the  fungi  or  funguses. 


CRYPTS.  Subterraneous  places  where  th« 
martyrs  were  buried,  and  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians performed  their  devotions ;  also  under- 
f  round  chapels,  such  as  the  crypt  under  S. 
'aul's  church  in  England. 

CRYSTAL,  or  Rock  Chystal  (in  Mine- 
ralogy.) A  transparent  stone  as  clear  as 
glass.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  Germany,  and 
Prance,  and  belongs  to  tlic  quartz  or  siliceous 
genus ;  also  a  factitious  body  cast  in  the  glass- 
houses, called  crystal  glass,  which  is  very 
brittle,  and  burns  witli  little  or  no  flame. 

CRYSTAL  (in  Chymistry.)  Tliat  part 
of  a  salt  which  assmnes  a  regular 'and  solid 
form,  on  the  gradual  cooling  of  it3  solution. 
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CRYSTALLINE  HUMOUR.  A  peUucid 
htimour  of  the  eye,  so  called  from  its  transpa 
rcncyiilfe  crystal. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  The  reducing  of 
any  salt  into  a  regular  form  by  dissolving  it 
in  a  menstruum,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  until 
it  shoots  into  the  bodies  called  crystals.  The 
forms  thus  generated  are  extremely  various 
very  regular,  and  highly  beautiful.  Aqueous 
gas,  when  frozen,  as  snow,  exhibits  beautiful 
specimens  of  crystalized  forms,  when  examin 
ed  with  the  microscope ;  and  freezing  water 
is  another  specimen  of  crystallization. 

CUB.  The  young  of  some  particular  beasts, 
as  of  a  fox  and  a  bear. 

CUBE  (in  Geometry.)  A  regular  solid 
body,  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  square  plane  along  a  line  equal  and  per 
laendicular  to  one  of  its  sides.  It  is  enclosed 
by  six  equal  sides  or  faces,  which  are  square. 
A  die  is  a  small  cube. 

CUBE  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  Uiird  power 
of  any  numbw,  produced  by  multiplying  the 
niunber  into  itself,  and  then  again  into  the  pro- 
duct, as  3  X  3  =  9  X  3  ==  27,  the  cube. 

CUBE  ROOT.  The  side  of  a  cube  number 
thus  3  is  the  cube  root  of  27. 

CUBIT.  A  measure  equal  to  about  1  foot  9 
in^es. 

CUCKOO.  A  bird  which  is  heard  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  ceases  to  sing  at  the 
end  of  July.  There  are  46  species ;  the  com- 
mon English  bird  weighing  about  five  ounces ; 
the  bill  is  black,  and  the  feathers  a  dove  colour. 
It  arrives  in  spring,  and  departs  in  July.  It 
lays  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  chiefly 
in  that  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  from  whidi  the 
young  cuckoos  turn  out  the  young  sparrows. 
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CUCKOO-SPITTLE.  A  white  froUi  or 
spume  very  common  on  the  lavender  and 
other  plants  in  tlie  spring,  which  forms  the 
nidus  of  a  sort  of  cicada. 

CUCURBITACE.*:.  One  of  Linnaeus' 
natural  orders  of  plants,  comprehending  tliose 
which  resemble  the  gourd,  as  tlie  cucmnber, 
die  melon,  &c. 

CUIRASS.  A  metal  breast-plalc. 

CULM  (in  Botany.)  The  stalk  or  stem  of 
corn  or  grasses. 

a  u 


CULM  (among  Miners.)  A  sort  of  coal 
in  Wales. 

CULMINE^.  One  of  the  Linnaean  na- 
tural orders  of  plants,  consisting  of  tlie  grasses. 

CULPRIT  (in  Law.)  A  word  of  form,  ap- 
plied in  court  to  one  who  is  indicted  for  a 
criminal  offence.  It  is  as  mucli  as  to  say,  in 
French,  '  culpable  prit,  found  or  considered 
guilty.' 

CUMMIN  SEED.  A  long,  slender  seed,  of 
a  rough  texture,  unctuous  when  bruised,  of  a 
strong  smell,  and  an  acrid  taste. 

CCP,  Elevation  of.  A  ceremonv  of  the 
popish  mass,  in  which  the  priest,  with  reve- 
rence, exhibits  the  cup  which  is  used  for  the 
sacred  w^in 


CUPBEARER.  An  officer  of  a  king's 
household,  formerly  an  attendant  at  a  feast 

CUPEL,  A  chymical  vessel  made  of  earth, 
ashes,  or  burnt  bon^  in  which  assay- master* 
try  metals. 

CUPOLA.  A  roof  or  vault  rising  in  a  cir- 
cular  form,  otherwise  called  tlie  Tholus  or 
Dome,  as  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral^ 
London,  here  represented. 


CUPPING  (in  Surgery.)  The  operation  of 
plying  the  cupping-glass  to  the  fleshy  parts 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away 

corrupt  blood  or  humours. 

CURATE.  Properly,  one  who  has  tlie  cure 

of  souls ;  now  applied  to  one  who  officiates  for 

hue  iu  Uie  place  of  the  incumbent. 
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CURB  OP  A  BRIDLE.  A  chain  of  iron 
tliat  ruiis  over  the  horse's  beard. 

CURFEW,  Literally,  cover  feu  or  fire;  a 
law  introduced  from  Normandy  into  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  that  all  people 
should  put  out  their  fire  and  lights  at  the  ring 
ing  of  the  eight  o'clock  bell. 

CURLEW.  A  water  fowl  of  a  gray  colour, 
with  a  large  beak. 

CURRANT.  The  fruit  of  a  shrub  having 
no  prickles ;  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  large, 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  either  black,  red,  or 
white,  is  highly  esteemed ;  also,  a  dried  fruit 
that  comes  from  the  Levant. 

CURRENCY  (in  Law.)  Paper  money  is 
Bued  by  authority,  and  passing  current  instead 
of  coin ;  also,  in  general,  any  sort  of  money 
that  passes  current  by  authority,  as  the  me- 
tallic currency,  signifymg  tlie  coin  of  the  realm. 

CURRENTS.  Impetuous  streams. 

CURRIER.  A  dresser  of  tanned  leather,  to 
make  it  pliable  and  fit  for  use. 

CURRY.  A  mixture  of  turmeric,  coriander 
seed,  ginger,  and  cayenne  pepper. 

CURRY-COMB.  An  iron  sort  of  comb  for 
the  dressing  of  horses. 

CURSITOR.  An  officer  in  chancery,  who 
makes  out  original  writs  for  any  particular 
county. 

CURTAIN  (in  Fortification.)  The  front  of 
a  wall  or  fortified  place  lying  between  two  bas- 
tions. 

CURVE.  A  line  whose  parts  incline  diffe- 
rent ways. 

CUSP.  Properly,  the  point  of  a  spear. 

CUSP  (in  Astronomy.)  A  term  for  the  horns 
of  the  moon. 

CUSTOM  (in  Law.)  A  duty  on  the  impor 
tation  or  exportation  of  goods. 

CUSTOS  ROTULORUM,  or  Keeper  op 
THE  Rolls.  He  that  has  the  keeping  of  the 
records  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

CUTLER  A  maker  and  seller  of  knives 
and  all  cutting  instruments. 

CUTTER.  A  kind  of  boat  attached  to  a  ves 
Bel  of  war,  which  is  rowed  with  six  oars,  and 
is  employed  in  carrying  light  stores,  passen 
gers,  &c. 
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CUTTLE-FISH.  A  sea  fish  furnished  with 
many  suckers  and  holders  for  securing  its 
prey.  It  emits  a  black  fluid,  which  is  u^  in 
making  Indian  ink. 


CYANOGEN  (in  Chymistry.)  Carbon 
combined  with  azote. 

CYBELE  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  wife  of  Saturn, 
and  mother  of  the  gods ;  she  is  always  repre- 
sented with  a  turreted  head,  zmd  accompanied 
with  a  lion. 


CYCLE.  A  continual  revolution  of^num* 
hers,  as  applied  to  a  series  of  years  which  go 
on  from  first  to  last,  and  then  return  to  the 
same  order  Eigaiii. 

CYCLOID.  A  curve  generated  by  the  ro- 
tation of  a  circle  along  a  line. 

CYCLOPAEDIA.  See  Encyclopedia. 

CYLINDER.  A  figure  conceived  to  be  ge- 
nerated by  the  rotation  of  a  rectangle  about  the 
side.     An  oblong  circular  soUd. 

CYLINDER  (in  Gunnery.)  The  whole 
hollow  length  of  a  groat  gun ;  tlie  bore. 

CYME.  Properly,  a  sprout  or  shoot ;  also, 
a  sort  of  flowering,  where  the  florets  do  not  all 
rise  from  the  same  point. 

CYMOS-E.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders,  comprehending  such  plants  as  are  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  cyme. 

CYPRESS.  A  tree  very  celebrated  among 
the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  accounted  the 
emblem  of  death,  and  used  in  adorning  their 
sepulchres.  The  leaves  of  tlie  cypress  are 
squamose  and  flat;  the  fruit  is  composed  of 
woody  tubercles,  and  the  wood  of  the  tree  is 
always  green. 
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D,  M  a  numeral,  denotes  500  :  as  an  albre- 
Tiatica,  maada  far  Doctor,  Domini,  dec  ;  as  a 
■ini,  is  ooe  of  the  Daannkal  or  Sunday  letters ; 
ami  in  Music,  the  nominal  of  the  eeccHKl  note 
in  the  natural  diatonic  scale. 

DAR  A  fiat  fish,  thinner  and  less  than  the 
floando-. 

DACE.    A  river  fish  of  the  carp  kind. 

DACTYL.  A  foot  <»-  dirisioa  in  a  poetical 
Une^  eoosuting  of  one  long  and  two  duvt  syl- 
lables. 

DADO.  The  die,  or  that  part  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pedestal  of  a  column  between  its  base 
and  cornice. 

DiBMON.  A  spirit  either  good  or  bod, 
among  the  heatbois;  the  devil,  or  an  evil 
spirit,  among^Christians. 

DJBMONIAC.  One  possessed  with  a  deviL 

DAGON.  An  idol  of  the  Philistines,  of 
the  hunum  shape  upwards,  and  resemUing  a 
fish  downwards,  with  a  finny  taiL 

DAIRY.  In  rural  affidrs,  a  place  appointed 
for  the  management  of  mflk,  and  the  soaking 
of  butter,  efaeeae^  de.  Dairy  booses  are  to  be 
k^  perfectly  dean ;  and  lattices  are  to  be  pre- 
fered  to  windows ;  and  if  their  situation  can 
be  fixed  beside  a  spring  m'  current  of  water,  it 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  prop^  receptacles  fix- 
milk,  are  earthen  pans,  ot  wooden  vats. 

DAMAGES  fin  Commoo  Law.)  Thehort 
or  hinderance  which  a  man  receires  in  his  es- 
tate, particoiarly  those  which  are  to  be  inquired 
of  l>y  the  juror^  when  an  action  passes  for  the 

pbiintrfT 

DAMASCENE,  pronounced  Dam sm.  A 
fruit  tre^  yielding  a  small  black  jdum,  of  an 
oval  sh^ie,  socaDed  firom  Damascus,  erf*  which 
It  is  a  native. 

DAMASK.  A  silk  stuff  with  a  raised  pat- 
tern, cuntBHtiug  of  figores  and  flowers. 

DAMASK-aOSR  A  fine  sort  of  rose,  of  a 
red  odour. 

DAMPS.  Noxious  exhalations  in  mines 
which  sometimes  suffocate  those  that  work  in 


DAMSIN.    See  DAMAscEms. 

DANCEI,  or  Dakci2«g,  as  at  present  ]wac- 
dsed,  may  be  defined  "  an  agreeable  motioa  of 
the  body,  adjiKted  by  art,  to  the  measures  or  tune 
<rf'instnmients  f  liat,  according  to  what  some 
reckon  more  agreeable  to  the  true  genius  of  the 
art,  dancing  is  "the  art  of  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  or  the  passioDS,  by  measured 
steps  or  bovDidsUiat  are  noade  in  cadence,  by  re- 
gmated  motions  rfthe  body,  and  bjr  gracefiil 
gestures;  all  perfiirmed  to  the  sound  of  musical 
ustmments  or  of  the  voice." 

DANE.  A  native  of  Denmark,  a  kingdom 
in  Europe  situate  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic 

sea,  compriring  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and J day  and  night;  also  the  d*y 
the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Punen.    It  is  in  ge-  'of  the  parties  in  court. 


neral  a  levd  and  iertik  country,  weD  ratnated 
for  trade  The  inhabitants  are  hoepitafale^ 
moral,  indnstrioaB,  and  intdligent  Copenha- 
goi  is  the  capital,  containhag  about  100,000 
inhabitants. 


DAPPLE.  Light  gray  with  spots;  the 
colour  of  a  horse. 

DATA  (in  Gecmetry.)  Things  given  or 
taken  for  granted,  as  known  or  true. 

DATR  That  part  of  a  writing  or  letter 
which  cxpfcascs  the  day  of  the  month  and 
year. 

DATE-TREE.  A  species  of  palm,  native 
of  Tunis  and  other  parts  of  Afi-ica,  which  grows 
to  a  great  height,  and  yields  a  firuit  fiMxaerly 
much  used  in  medicin& 

DATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  The  third  of 
€ireek  and  Latin  nouns. 

DAUPHIN.  The  tide  of  the  next  heir  to 
the  CTown  of  France. 

DAWN.  The  commencemoat  of  the  day, 
when  the  twilight  appears. 

DAY.  The  time  in  which  the  sun  enlight- 
ens a  place,  and ,  the  pmod  frcm  the  sun's 
passage  ot  the  meridiem  or  southing,  till  the 
return,  which  averages  24  hoors^  but  owing  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  meridian  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
to  the  dliirtical  form  of  the  earth's  orlrit,  omi- 
stantty  varyino^.  There  are  three  ways  of 
reckoning  the  day.  Civil  time  b^ins  the  day 
firom  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  noon  is  its  mid- 
dle, distinguished  before  by  A.  M.  and  after, 
by  P.  M.  The  astronomical  day  commences 
at  the  noon  of  the  civil  day,  and  reckons  ronnd 
to  the  Allowing  aoon ;  and  the  nautical  day 
at  the  instant  the  astrmomical  day  begins, 
so  that  nautical  time  in  days  of  the  monSi,  h 
always  24  hours  in  advance  of  astronomical 
time,  and  the  civil  day  is  midway  between  both. 

DAY  (in  Law.)  The  civil  day,  including 
of  8 
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DAY-PLY.    A  kind  of  insect,  so  called  be- 
cause it  lives  only  a  day. 


DEC 

biting  old  wooden  furniture,  which  makes  « 
ticking  noise  in  Biich  a  manner,  by  a  certtun 
number  of  distinct  strokes,  as  formerly  to  be 
considered  ominous  to  the  family  where  it  was 
heard.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  its 
vulgar  name. 

DEBENTURE  (in  Law.)  A  sort  of  biM 
drawn  upon  the  Government.  Custom  House 
debentures  entitle  the  bearer  to  receive^a  draw- 
back on  the  exportation  of  goods,  which  were 
before  imported. 

DEBIT.  A  term  used  in  book-keeping 
to  express  the  left-hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to 
which  all  articles  are  carried  that  are  charged 
to  an  account. 

DEBT  (in  Commerce.)  A  sum  of  money 
due  from  one  person  to  another. 

DEBT  (in  Law.)  An  action  which  lieth 
where  a  man  oweth  another  a  certain  sum  of 


DAY-RULE  (in  Law.)   An  order  of  court, 

E emitting  a  prisoner  in  custody  in  the  King's 
ench  prison,  &c.  to  go  for  one  day  without 
the  bounds  of  the  prison. 

DAYS  OP  GRACE  (in  Commerce.)  A 
customary  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  <&c.  after  the 
eame  becomes  due. 

D.  D.  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
DEACON.     A  minister  or  servant  in  the 
church,  whose  office  it  is  to  assist  the  priest. 

DEAD-EYE.  A  sea  term  for  a  sort  of  flat 
block. 

DEAD  LANGUAGES.  Those  languages 
which  have  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  any  nation, 
aa  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

DEAD  NETTLE.  A  sort  of  nettle  with- 
out stings. 

DEAD  RECKONING.  The  account  kept 
of  a  ship's  course  by  the  log,  withovit  any  ob- 
gervation  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

DEAP  AND  DUMB.  Those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  witliout  the  faculties 
of  hearing  or  speaking.  Means  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  supply  these  defects  in 
charitable  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  these 
unhappy  objects,  where  the  young  are  taught 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  by  the  help 
of  signs,  particularly  by  the  language  of  the 
fingers,  which,  though  before  but  a  childish 
amusement,  i.s  now  turned  to  a  useful  purpose. 
DEAL.  The  wood  of  the  fir  tree  cut  up  for 
building. 

DEAN.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, next  to  a  bishop,  and  head  of  the  chap- 
ter, in  a  cathedral  or  council. 

PEATHWATCH.     A  little  insect  inha- 


money. 

DEC.     An  abbreviation  for  December. 

DECADE.  The  number  or  space  of  ten 
days,  which  formed  the  third  part  of  the  Attic 
month ;  also  the  number  of  ten  books,  which 
was  formerly  the  division  of  some  volumes,  aa 
the  Decades  of  Livy . 

DECAGON.  A  plane  geometrical  figure, 
consisting  of  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 

DECALOGUE.  The  ten  commandments 
delivered  by  God  from  Moimt  Sinai  to  Moses. 
They  were  engraved  by  God  on  two  tables  of 
stone.  The  Jews,  by  way  of  eminence,  call 
these  commandments  the  ten  words,  from 
whence  they  had  afterwards  the  name  of  deca- 
logue ;  but  they  joined  the  first  and  second  in- 
to one,  and  divided  the  last  into  two. 

DECAMERON.  A  volume  of  ten  books, 
such  as  tlie  Decameron  or  novels  of  Boccacio. 

DEC  ANDRI  A.  One  of  the  artificial  classes 
of  liinnseus,  comprehending  those  plants 
which  have  ten  stamens  in  the  flower. 


DECANTER.  A  glass  bottle  made  so  as  to 
liold  the  wine  which  is  for  immediate  use. 

DECEMBER.  The  last  month  of  the  ma. 
(lern  year,  winter  in  the  northern,  and  summer 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

DECEMVIRS.  Extraordinary  magistratea 
among  the  Romans,  chosen  for  the  particular 
[purpose  of  collecting  the  laws  of  the  t^yelv©ta- 
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blfla»  which  they  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
Solon. 

DECIDUOUS  PLANTS  Plants  which 
cast  their  leaves  in  winter. 

DECIMAL.  An  epitb^  for  what  consists 
of  the  number  of  ten ;  as,  Decimal  Arithmetic, 
a  mode  of  computation  that  proceeds  on  the 
scale  of  ten  figures ;  Decimal  Fractions,  such 
as  have  10,100,1000,  &c.  for  their  denomina- 
tor, and  marked  with  a  point  thus  .5  for  five 
tenths. 

DJECIMATION.  A  military  punishment 
among  the  Romans,  inflicted  on  every  tenth 
man  of  the  company  who  had  behaved  them- 
selves iU. 

DECK.  The  floor  of  a  ship,  from  stem  to 
*tPro;  half-deck,  firom  the  main-mast  to  the 
stem ;  and  quarter-deck,  that  over  the  cabin 
and  steerage  to  the  stern.  The  engraving  re- 
presaits  the  successive  decks  of  a  large  ship 
«f  war. 
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DECL.\K.\T1UN  (m  Law.)  A  statement 
of  the  cause  of  action  by  a  plaintiff  against  a 
defendant 

DECLENSION.  The  different  inflexions 
of  nouns  throughout  their  cases. 

DECLINATION.  The  distance  of  any 
star  or  point  of  the  heavens  6rom  the  equator, 
either  north  or  south.  The  greatest  declina- 
tion is  2.3  degrees  and  a  half 

DECOCTION.  A  medicinal  liquor,  or 
diet-drink,  made  of  roots,  herbs,  &c.  boiled. 

DECOMPOSITION  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
separation  of  the  elementary  particles  of  bodies, 
which  naturally  and  necessarily  comtone,  ac- 
cording to  certiun  fixed  laws. 

DECORATIONS.  Any  ornaments  or  em- 
bellishments, such  as  prints  to  a  book,  or  the 
mouldings  and  other  carved  works  in  build- 
ings. 

DEXIJOY.  A  sea  term  for  a  stratagem  em- 
ployed by  ships  of  war,  to  draw  any  vessd  of 
inferior  force  into  an  incautious  pursuit,  until 
she  comes  within  gun  shot. 

DEX;;0  Y  (among  Sportsmen.)  A  pUce  for 
catching  wild  fowl. 

DECOY-DUCK.    A  wild  duck  trained  to 
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decoy  others  into  the  decoy  or  place  where 
they  may  be  caught. 

DEED  (in  Law.)  A  written  contract,  sign- 
ed, sealed,  and  delivered. 

DEEP-SEA-LINE.  A  sea  term  for  a  small 
line  to  sound  with. 

DEE^  An  animal  that  is  kept  in  parks, 
either  for  ornament  or  for  the  chase ;  the  flesh 
of  which  is  called  venison. 

DE  FACTO.  In  deed  or  fact 

DEFALCATION.  A  faUing  off  or  a  feH. 
ure  in  any  public  accounts. 

DEFAMATION  (in  Law.)  Slanderow 
words  spoken  or  written  against  any  one. 

DEFAULT  (in  Law.)  A  nonappearance 
in  court  witliout  sufficient  cause. 

DEFAULTER.  One  who  is  deficient  in 
his  accounts. 

DEFECTION.  The  falling  off  fi«m  a 
government  or  state. 

DEFENCE  (in  Law.)  The  reply  which 
the  defendant  makes  after  the  declaration  is 
produced ;  in  Military  Affairs,  any  work  that 
covers  or  defends  the(^posite  poets,  as  flanks, 
parapets. 

DEFENDANT  (m  Law)  One  who  ia 
sued  in  an  action. 

DEFENDER  OP  THE  FAITH.  A  tide 
given  by  Pope  LeoX.  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, for  writing  against  Luther,  in  behalf  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  before  he  himself  quar> 
reUed  with  the  Pope. 

DEFILE.  A  narrow  lane  or  passage 
through  which  a  company  of  soldiars  can  pass 
only  in  file. 

DEFINITION.  The  determining  the  na- 
ture of  things  by  words,  or  explaining  the 
signification  of  a  word. 

DEFLAGRATION.  The  burning  off  in 
a  crucible  any  mineral  body. 

DEFLEXION.  The  turning  of  any  thing 
out  of  its  true  course. 

DEFLUXION  (in  Surgery.)  The  faUing 
of  a  humour  in  the  body  from  a  superitw  upon 
an  inferwr  mrt 

DEGRADATION  (in  Ecclesiastical  Af- 
fairs.) The  depriving  a  person  of  his  dignity 
and  degree,  as  the  degradation  of  a  clergyman 
by  depriving  him  of  holy  orders. 

DEGRADATION  (in  Mihtary  Affairs.) 
The  depriving  an  officer  of  his  commission. 

DEGREE  (in  Mathematics.)  The  360th 
part  of  tlie  circumference  of  a  circle,  marked 
thus  (°.) 

DEGREE  (m  Law.)  An  interval  of  rela- 
tionship between  persons  more  or  less  nearly 
allied. 

DEGREES  ( in  a  University.)  Tides  of 
honour  conferred  on  persons  for  their  merit  in 
the  arts  £ind  sciences. 

DEGREES  OF  COMPARISON  (m 
Grammar.)  The  inflexions  of  adjectives  to 
e-xpress  different  degrees  of  the  same  quality. 

D.  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Dei  GraDa, 
By  the  Grace  of  God. 
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DEIST.  One  wlio  believes  in  a  God,  but 
rejects  revelation. 

DE  JURE.     By  right. 

DELEGATES.  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  a  public  body  to  attend  to  some  particular 
business. 

DELETERIOUS.  An  epithet  for  drugs 
or  any  substances  of  a  destructive  and  poison- 
ous quality. 

DELFT  ware,  a  kind  of  potter's  vrare, 
originally  made  at  Delft  in  Holland;  it  is 
covered  with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing,  in 
imitation  of  porcelain. 

DELIQ,UIUM,  or  Deliquescence.  A 
stwntaneous  solution  of  some  salts  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air;  ateolving  moisture. 

DELIVERY,  or  Gaol  Delivery  (in 
Jjaw.)  A  term  applied  to  the  sessions  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  &c.  by  whiclj  the 
gaol  is  delivered  or  cleared  of  prisoner. 

DELIVERY  (in  the  Mint.)  The  quantity 
of  moneys  coined  within  a  given  period. 

DELIVERY  (in  Oratory.)  The  manner 
of  pronouncing  an  address,  as  regards  the 
voice  and  utterance  of  the  speaker. 

DEMESNE  LANDS.  Lands  which  the 
lord  of  a  manor  has  in  his  own  hands. 

DEMI.  A  half  fellow  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege  at  Oxford,  (England ;)  also,  a  term  in 
composition  signifying  half,  as,  demi-god,  a 
hero  who  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

DEMOCRACY.  A  form  of  government 
where  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  or  in  persons  chosen  by  them. 

DEMONSTRATION.  A  proof  or  chain 
of  arguments  serving  to  prove  the  truth. 

DEMURRER  (in  Law.)  A  pause  or  stop 
in  a  suit  upon  some  difficulty. 

DEMY.  A  sort  of  paper  much  used  in 
printing. 

DENIER.  One  of  the  earliest  French  coins, 
answering  nearly  to  the  English  penny. 

DENIZEN.     An  alien  who  is  naturalized. 

DENOMINATOR.  That  part  of  a  fraction 
which  stands  below  the  line,  as  10  in  the  frac- 
tion five  tenths. 

DENOUEMENT.  The  developement  of 
tlie  plot  in  a  play,  or  the  result  of  any  event. 

DE  NOVO,  Afresh,  or  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

DENSITY.  The  property  of  bodies  of 
containing  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  under 
a  certain  bulk. 

DENTIST.  One  who  draws  teeth,  and 
prescribes  for  their  diseases. 

DEODAND.  A  thing  as  it  were  forfeited 
to  God,  to  atone  for  tlie  violent  deatli  of  a 
man  by  misadventure. 

DEPARTURE.  The  easting  or  westing 
of  a  ship  in  resjject  to  the  meridian  it  depart- 
ed from. 

DEPHLEGMATION.  The  depriving 
any  liquid  of  its  superfluous  water. 

DEPONENT.  One  who  gives  informa- 
tion on  oath  before  a  magistrate. 
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DEPORTATION.  The  banishment  of  a 
person  among  the  Romans,  to  some  distant 
island. 

DEPOSITION.  The  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness taken  upon  oath.  Also,  the  settlement  of 
substances  dissolved  in  fluids. 

DEPOT.  A  place  where  military  stores 
are  deposited. 

DEPRESSION.  The  distance  of  a  star 
from  tlie  horizon  below. 

DEPRESSION  OF  THE  POLE.  la 
said  of  a  person  sailing  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator. 

DEPRESSION  OP  THE  VISIBLE 
HORIZON,  or  Dip  of  the  Horizon.  Its 
dipping  or  sinking  below  the  true  horizontal 
plane,  by  the  observer's  eye  being  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

DEPUTY.  A  person  appointed  by  com- 
mission to  act  for  another. 

DERELICT.  Forsaken,  left;  as  dere- 
lict  lands,  lands  which  the  sea  has  left;  dere- 
lict ships,  vessels  left  at  sea,  &c. 

DERIVATIVE  (in  Granamar.)  Any  word 
which  is  derived  from  another. 

DERMESTES.  An  insect,  called  in  vul- 
gar language  the  Leather-eater,  destructive  to 
the  binding  of  books. 

DERNIER.  Last,  as  a  tribunal  of  dernier 
resort,  the  last  or  highest  court  of  appeal. 

DERVISE.  An  order  of  religious  persons 
who  practise  great  austerities  on  themselves. 

DESCENSION.  An  arc  of  the  equator 
which  descends  or  sets  with  any  sign  or  point 
in  the  zodiac.  Descension  is  either  right  or 
oblique,  according  as  it  takes  place  in  a  right 
or  oblique  sphere. 

DESCENSIONAL  DIFFERENCE. 
The  difference  between  the  right  and  oblique 
descension  of  a  star,  &c. 

DESCENT.  In  general,  the  tendency  of 
heavy  bodies  towards  the  earth. 

DESCENT  (in  Law.)  Hereditary  succes- 
sion to  an  estate. 

DESCENT  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Landing 
in  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  invasion. 

DESCRIPTION.  An  imperfect  kind  of 
definition  that  includes  many  accidents  and 
circumstances  peculiar  to  an  object,  without 
defining  its  nature  precisely. 

DESERTER.  A  soldier  who  runs  away 
from  his  colours,  or  goes  over  to  the  enemy. 

DESIDERATUM  (in  Literature.)  What 
is  wanted  or  inquired  after.  A  work  is  a 
desideratum,  which,  though  w^anted,  is  not 
executed. 

DESIGN.  The  first  draught  or  sketch  rf 
any  picture. 

DESPATCHES,  Letters  sent  to  or  from 
a  government  on  public  business. 

DESPOTISM.  A  form  of  government 
where  the  monarch  rules  by  his  sole  and 
sovereign  authority. 

DESUNT  CflETERA.  The  rest  want- 
ing} words  put  at  the  end  of  any  chasm  or 
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declension  and  inclination,  in  degrees,  of  the 
gituation.  The  subjoined  figure  represents  an 
horizontal  dial 


DIA 

largest,  weighed  136  carats,  and  cost  Louia 
XIV.  130^000/.  The  engraving  represents  a 
shed  erected  over  part  of  a  river  in  Brazil,  in 
which  negroes  turn  up  the  sand  under  the 
eye  of  an  overseer ;  and  any  one  who  finds  a 
diamond  of  a  certain  weight,  is  entitled  to  his 
freedom,  and  to  rewards  for  other  sizes. 


DIALECT.  A  manner  of  speech  peculiar 
to  any  parts  of  a  country.  The  dialects  of 
Greece  were  admitted  to  form  a  part  of  their 
language,  as  the  Attic  dialect,  spoken  by  the 
Athenians  ;  so  the  Ionic,  Poetic,  iEolic,  £ind 
Doric  dialects. 

DIALECTICS.   The  art  of  logic. 

DIALOGUE.  A  written  discourse  between 
two  or  more  persons. 

DIALYSIS.  A  mark  or  character,  con- 
sisting of  two  points  placed  over  two  vowels, 
as  poemata,  to  show  that  they  must  be  sounded 
distinctly. 

DIAMETER.  A  line  which  divides  a  cur- 
vihnear  surface  into  equal  parts.  The  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  is  to  the  circumference,  as 
7  to  22.  The  square  of  the  diameter  multi- 
plied by  .7854  is  the  areeu  The  cube  of  the 
diameter  mvdtiplied  by  .5236,  is  the  soUd 
contents  of  a  sphere. 

DIAMOND.  A  precious  stone,  the  hardest 
of  all  bodies,  most  brilliant,  and  most  valua 
ble.  Diamonds  are  found  in  Brazil,  in  Gol- 
conda,  and  Borneo.  They  consist  of  pure 
carbon,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3-5 ;  and  the 
hardest  tools  making  no  impression  on  tliem 
they  are  cut  and  ground  by  the  powder  of  their 
own  substance.  The  goodness  of  a  diamond 
consists  in  three  tilings  :  its  lustre  or  water, 
its  weight  or  bigness,  and  its  hardness.  Its 
weight  is  estimated  by  carats  of  four  grains 
each.  Some  diamonds  are  of  an  extraordi 
nary  size,  and  are  valued  at  immense  prices ; 
the  largest  ever  known  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  weighs  1680c8u*ats,  and  is  valued, 
although  uncut,  at  224,000,000/.  sterling  ;  that 
in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  weighs 
779  carats,  and  is  valued  at  upwards  of 
4,000,OOOL  but  was  bought  by  the  empress 
Catharine  for  about  135,000/.  The  Pitt  Dia 
mond,  which  ut  that  time  was  cue  of  the 


DIAMOND  (among  Glaziers.)  An  instrc- 
ment  for  cutting  glass ;  in  Printing,  the  small- 
est types  or  letters. 

DIAMOND  BEETLE.  An  exceedingly 
beautiful  msect,  so  called  from  the  marks  on 
its  wing  sheatlis,  that  resemble  gems  in  bril- 
liancy. It  is  decorated  with  golden,  green, 
and  black  streaks.  The  abdomen  is  green, 
with  silvery  rings.  This  rich  and  curious 
insect  forms  a  most  splendid  and  dazzling  ol>- 
ject  under  the  microscope. 


DIANA.     The  goddess  of  hunting,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  twin 


sister  of  Apollo ;  she  is  commonly  represented 
with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
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DIANDRIA  (in  Botany.) 
dtases  in  the  Ldonsean 
meh  f^ants  as  hare 
with  two  stamens,  as  the 
the  nightshade,  &c. 
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DIAPASON  (in  Ancient  Music.)  The  in- 
terval of  an  octave ;  among  Musical  Instru- 
ment Makers,  the  diapason  is  a  scale  or  mea- 
sure. 

DIAPER.  A  kind  of  linai  for  the  table, 
wrought  with  flowers. 

DIAPHANOUS.  Transparent  like  glass, 

DIAPHONIA.  The  precepts  formerly 
taug^ht  for  the  ib€  of  the  organ. 

DlAPHORETICa  Medicines  which 
promote  poi^iFation. 

DIAPHRAGM.  A  muscular  membrane 
whidi  divides  the  thorax  fhxn  the  abdomen. 

DLARRHGBA.  A  disorder  which  consists 
in  the  frequait  discharge,  by  stool,  of  a  bilious 
humour  from  the  intestines. 

DIARY.  An  account  of  what  passes  in 
the  course  of  a  day. 

DIATESSERON  (in  Music.)  An  interval 
composed  of  a  greater  and  less  tone. 

DIATESSERON  (in  Thedogy.)  The  four 
Goep^. 

DIATRIBEI.  A  disputation  or  controversiai 


DIBBLE.  A  pointed  tool  for  making  hc4eB 
to  plant  in. 

DICEi.  Pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  of  a  cubi- 
cal form,  and  marked  with  dots  oo  each  of 
their  kces  from  one  to  six.  Tha-e  are  divers 
ways  of  making  dice  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
gamblers  and  villains  :  as  by  sticking  a  hog's 
bristle  in  them,  so  as  to  make  them  run  high  or 
low  :— -or  by  drilling  and  loading  them  with 
quidcsilvar,  which  cheat  may  te  discovered 
b^  eodeavoaring  to  balance  than  by  their 
<liagaoal  comers,  for  if  they  are  fake,  the 
heavy  sides  will,  under  such  circumstances, 
always  torn  down. 

DICTATOR.  An  extraordinary  magistrate 
among  the  Romans,  chosen  upon  particular 
occasions ;  and  mwsted  with  absolute  power. 
Kbifd  dorwn  has  oflioe  as  soon  as  the  occa- 
sioB  eeased  for  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

DICTIONARY.  A  collection  of  the  words 
of  a  lanjjuage  expUiined  in  alphabetical  order. 

DICTUM.  The  positive  opinion  pronoon- 
ced  by  aa  individual. 
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DIDACTIVE.  An  epithet  for  what 
to  teach  or  explain  the  nature  of  things,  as 
didactic  pieces. 

DID  YN  AMI  A  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Liumean  classes,  including  such  plants  m 
have  dowers  with  four  stamois  in  twu  pairs 
of  different  lengths. 


DIEL  The  stamp  used  in  cdning. 

DIE  (in  Architecture.)  The  middle  (rf  the 
pedestal. 

DIER.  One  who  fi^ows  the  trade  of  dye- 
ing. 

DIER'S  BROOM.  A  shrub  so  called  from 
its  flowers,  which  yield  a  colour  used  by  diers 
in  dyeing  wool  green. 

DIES  NON;  that  is.  Dies  non  juridicL 
Days  on  which  no  pleas  are  hdd  in  any 
court  of  justice. 

DIET.  Food  regulated  by  the  rules  of  me- 
dicine.    Also,  a  Grerman  parliament. 

DIETETICa  That  branch  of  the  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  diet  or  food  suited 
to  particular  cases. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT;  that  is,  God 
and  my  right.  The  motto  on  the  anna  of  the 
Kingoii'  England. 

dIfFEMINCE  (in  Arithmetic)  The  re- 
mainder, when  one  number  has  beea  aob- 
tracted  from  another. 

DIFFERENCE  (in  HeraWry.}  What  13 
added  in  coats  of  arms  as  a  marK  to  distin- 
guish younger  families  from  the  elder. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  LONGITUDE  (in 
Astronomy.)  An  arc  of  the  equator,  compre- 
hended between  the  meridians  of  two  places 
on  the  earth. 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  A  method 
of  determining  the  ratios  of  the  simultaneooe 
increments  of  anv  quantity,  and  the  varaUe 
quantity  on  whic^  it  depends.  It  diffora  Cam 
fluxions,  inasmuch  as  areas,  solids,  Ac.  are 
not  supposed  to  be  generated  by  motion,  but 
made  up  of  indefinitSy  small  parts,  each  of 
which  parts  bear  in  each  particular  case  a 
given  or  ascertained  ratio  to  the  whole;  and 
it  is  now  generally  preferred  to  the  method  of 
Its  notation  is  by  prefixing  ad  to 
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the  vaiiablc  quantity,  whose  differential    is 
meant  to  be  represented,  as  d  jt,  or  <i2jr  for  the  liar, 
second  differential. 

DIGESTER.  An  apparatus  for  reducing 
substances  to  a  pulp  or  jelly. 

DIGESTION.  The  dissolving*  or  concoct- 
ing food  in  the  stomach,  so  that  its  various 
parts  may  he  applied  to  their  proper  uses. 

DIGESTION  (in  Chymistry.)  The  con- 
tinual soaking  of  a  solid  substance  in  a  liquid, 
so  that  by  tlie  application  of  heat  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a  soft  substance. 

DIGESTION  (in  Surgery.)  The  disposing 
a  wound  to  suppurate  or  discharge  gpod  pus. 

DIGESTIVES.  Medicines  wlucli  help  di- 
gestion. 

DIGESTS.    The  first  volume  of  the  civil 
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and  females  on  distinct  individuals,  as  thepop> 
aspen,  amber  tree,  willow,  ozier,  &c. 


kw. 

DIGIT.  A  measure  equal  to  three  quarters 
of  an  inch;  also,  a  character  denoting  a  figure, 
as  1,  for  one ;  2,  for  two,  &c. 

DIGIT  (in  Astronomy.)  The  twelftli  part 
of  a  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

DIGITALIS,  or  Foxglove.  A  kind  of 
plant  which  is  for  the  most  part  herbaceous, 
with  a  root  that  is  either  biennial  or  jxirennial. 
The  stalk  of  this  plant  rises  two  or  tliree  feet 
high,  and  bears  spikes  of  iron  coloured  or  pur- 
ple flowers.  The  purple  foxglove  is  a  native 
of  England,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

DIGNITY  (in  Law.)  Honour  and  au- 
thority. 

DIGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  An  order  in  the 
LirmcBan  system,  consisting  of  plants  that  have 
two  pistils. 

DILAPIDATION  (in  Law.)  The  ruin  or 
damage  wliich  accrues  to  a  house  in  conse- 
quence of  neglect 

DILEMMA.  An  argument  which  cannot 
be  denied  in  any  way  without  involving  the 
party  deriying  in  contradictions. 

DILETTANTE.  A  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 

DIMENSION.  The  measure  or  compass 
of  a  thing ;  a  line  has  one  dimension,  namely, 
length;  a  surface  two,  namely,  length  and 
breadth;  a  solid  three,  namely,  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness. 

DIMINUTIVE  (in  Grammar.)  A  word  or 
ending  which  lessens  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal word ;  as,  rivulet,  a  small  river. 

DIOCESAN,  A  bisliop  who  has  diarge  of 
a  particular  diocess. 

DIOCESS.  The  district  or  circuit  of  a 
bishop's  jurisdiction. 

DIODON.  A  genus  of  fishes,  consisting  of 
three  species,  of  which  the  diodon  hystrix,  or 
sea  porcupine,  claims  notice.  It  inhabits  the 
Indian  and  American  seas,  and  is  about  two 
feet  in  length.  It  [tossesses  the  faculty  of 
raising  and  depressing  its  spines  at  pleasure, 
and  likewise  of  flattening  its  body,  or  changing 
it  to  a  globular  form. 

DIOECIA  (in  Botany.)  A  class  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system,  cotni)rehending  such  planti?  as 
have  no  hermapluraJite  flowors,  but  the  male^ 


DIOPTRICS.  That  branch  of  optics  which 
considers  the  different  refractions  of  light  in 
its  passing  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  glass,  &c. 

DIP  OP  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 
The  property  of  the  needle,  when  rubbed  with 
the  loadstone,  of  inchning  the  north  end  below 
the  level  of  the  horizon. 

DIP  OP  THE  HORIZON.  See  Depres- 
sion. 

DIPHTHONG.  Two  vowels  sounded  as 
one;  as,  ae. 

DIPLOMA.  A  licence  or  certificate  given 
by  colleges,  &c.  to  a  clergyman  to  exercise  the 
ministerial  fimctions,  or  to  a  physician  to  prac- 
tice physic. 

DIPLOMACY.  The  functions  of  an  am- 
bassador residing  at  a  foreign  court 

DIPPING  NEETDLE.  The  magnetical 
needle  so  duly  poised  about  an  horizontal  axis, 
that,  besides  its  direction  towards  tlie  pole,  it 
will  always  point  to  a  determined  degree  below 
the  horizon.  The  dipping  needle  was  invent- 
ed by  Robert  Norman,  a  compass  maker  at 
Ratcliffe,  about  the  year  1580,  and  arose,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  from 
the  following  circumstance : — It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  finisJi  and  hang  the  needles  of  his  com- 
passes before  he  touched  them,  and  he  always 
found,  after  the  touch,  the  north  point  woiUd 
dip  or  decline  downward,  pointing  in  a  direc- 
tion under  the  horizon ;  so  tliat  to  balance  the 
needle  again,  he  was  always  forced  to  put  a 
piece  of  wax  on  tlie  south  end,  as  a  counter- 
poise. After  having  observed  this  effect  fre- 
quently, he  was  at  length  led  to  mark  tlie 
quantity  of  tlie  dip,  or  to  measure  tlie  greatest 
angle  which  the  dip  would  make  with  the  ho- 
rizon ;  he  found  at  London  it  was  71°  GO',  but 
by  subsequent  experiments  the  dip  is  found  to 
decrease  about  I' A"  every  year. 

DIPTERA  (in  Entomology.)  An  order  in 
tlie  LinnjBan  system,  comprehending  insects 
tliat  have  two  wings,  with  a  poiser,  as  the  fly, 
the  gnat,  &c. 

DIPUS,  the  Jerboa,  a  genus  of  Mammalia 
in  Natural  History,  containing  four  species. 


DiS 

DUUSCTION  (in  A^ooomy.)    The  na» 
:tion  and  Qfther  pbtanaienaof  a  pkneiwii^ 
<irect,  or  going  forward  in  the  ao^ac  accord- 
ii^  to  the  natiural  order  of  thesisnB. 

I)IRECTION,  LINE  OP  (m  Guaneiy.) 
The  direct  line  in  which  a  mMew  pointed. 

DIRECTION  OP  A  LETTEB.  The  so- 
perBcriptioD  or  addreas. 

D1REGTION  POST.  A  poet  set  np  in 
roads  to  direct  the  traveller  to  particblar 
pbeea. 

DfflBCnON  WORD  (in  Printing.)  The 
vordvHbich  begins  the  next  page,  which  was 
fbrnMrtyaet  at  the  bottom  of  die  page  pre- 


DIS 
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DIRGE.  AsoogoflamentaEtioaatfanerals. 

DIRK.  A  kind  of  dagger  used  by  the  ffigh- 
laadors. 

DISBANDED.  An  epithet  wed  for  a  regi- 
moit  (fischarged  fipom  service. 

DISC.  The  body  or  &oe  of  the  son  or 
tooon  as  it  ifipears  to  OS. 

DISC  (in  Optka)  The  magnitTidft  of  a 
teksH^  gfmBy  or  the  widdi  of  its  apotmre. 

DISCHARGE  (in  Law.)  A  rekue  from 
confinemenL 

IMSCHARGE  (in  Military  A£bir&)  Are- 
miwanw  of  service  fx  the  time  that  a 


soldier  eftheir 


has  been  ei^aged. 

DGCHiffiGING  ROD.  An 
nsed  in  dectrical  ezperimenlB,  formed  of  metal 
wire^  w^  baDs  at  me  end,  ajoint  in  the  mid- 
dle^ and  a  ^baa  handle;  imd  as  the  wire  k  a 
non-dectric,  or  nnexdtaUe  sorfiKe^  the  excite- 
ment of  the  air,  orof  the  two  odea  of  an  excited 
mubce,  is  restored  by  peasing  akog  it. 


DISCLAIMER  (in  Law.)  A  plea  contain- 
tagan  express  deniaL 

DISCIPLINE.  In  general,  a  rule  or  me- 
thod of  govemmoat 

DBCIPLINB  (in  Military  AEEaira.)  The 
training  up  soldiers  for  service. 

DISCORD.  An  inharmooioas 
ofsoonds. 

DISCOVERT  (in  Law.)  The  dscksmg  or 
revealing  a^  thing  by  a  def^idant  in  his  an- 
swer to  a  bin  filed  against  him  in  a  court  <^ 
equity. 

DISCOUNT  (in  Commerce)  AnaOowance 
made  on  a  bill  or  an^  other  ddit  not  yet  be- 
come doe,  in  oooaideratioa  of  iv^m4>^i»u>  pay- 


DISEASE     That  state  of  a  living  body 
jiHuch  interrnpts  any  of  its  functians. 

DISEMBOGUING.    A  term  applied  to 


rivers  which  diechar^  themeelves  into  the 

a.  

DISJUNCTIVE.  An  epithet  for  coajnac- 
tions  which  separate  die  aoae^  a^  bat,  anr,  Ac 

DISLOCATION.  ThepaltiDe  a  bone  oat 
of  its  place. 

DISPENSARY.  A  efavittUe  iHtitaiioo, 
where  medicine  and  advice  are  given  gratis  to 
thepoor. 

DISPENSATION  Cm  Law.)  An  exclusive 
privilege  to  do  any  thing  that  is  odkffwise  {N-o- 
bibited  by  law. 

DISPENSATION  (in  EBcfcsfcwtiral  Af 
&ii8.)   An  indnigenee  granted  by  the  Pope  to 
downatis 
cfBatae. 

DI^ENSATORY,  or  Phabxacopsxa. 
A  book  which  directs  apothecaries  in  the  oom- 

■inding  or  nutkma  op  medicineaL 

DISPERiaON j^  Opdcs.)  Thedivogea- 
cy  of  the  rays  of  ligfat. 

DISPOSrriONCm  MiliiaryAfl&irBL)  Tbs 

adngan  army  reray  for  attack  or  defence. 

DISPOSITION  (inArchitectnreL)  Thejost 

icing  an  the  several  ports  of  a  building. 

DISSECTION.  The  cutting  wumder  ani- 
mal  bodies,  in  order  to  come  at  the  knofidedge 


otherwise  forbidden  bf  the  church 


DISS^IISIN  (in  Law.)  The  wrongfiil  put- 
tmg  oat  of  one  dat  is  s^ed  of  his  freehoM. 

JISSENTER.  Oae  who  dissents  or  departs 
from  the  forms  of  the  l^aso^ial  Church  as  es- 

slished  in  Ei^^nd. 

DISSIPAinON  (in  Meifidne.)  An  insen- 
sibie  loss  or  oonsmnptian  of  the  minute  parts 

DISSIPATION  (in  Optics.)  The  Cirdeof 
Dismpatinn  is  that  areolar  spaice  iqfKn  there- 
tma  which  is  takoi  iq>  by  the  rays  of  each 

ndi  in  indistinct  vision. 

DISSOLVENT.  A  liqoor  proper  for  re- 
ducing a  stJid  body  to  the  state  of  a  fiuid. 

dSsOLUTION.  The  redndng  of  a  solid 
body  into  a  fluid  state^  by  the  action  of  some 

?nstmam  or  dissolvent 

DISSONANCE  (m  Music)  A  fisagreea- 
\Ae  interval  betweoi  two  sounds,  which,  being 
coatinoed  together,  o^nds  the  ear. 

DIBSTAFF.  An  imitniment  ancieody  vBoi 


DISTEMPER  (m  Paindng.)  Colours  not 
miiced  with  oil  w  water,  but  wMi  sixe,  whites 
of  eggs,  Ac 

DKSTEMPER' (in  Farriery.)  A  dkease 
inddnit  todogs^  horss,  and  odier  domcatir. 


DISTICH.  A  ooqplet  or  couple  of  vases 
in  poetrymaking  complete  sense. 

DISTILLATtON.  A  d^rmical  proeeiB 
of  drawing  out  the  humid,  spnitoons,  oleagi- 
noas,  or  saline  parts  (^  nuxed  bo&s,  by  means 
of  heat,  these  parts  being  first  resolved  into  a 
gas  or  vapour,  and  then  recondensed  into  a 
nuid,  by  passii^  through  a  spiral  tube  or 
worm,  immcr^  in  coW  water,  proving  them- 
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selves  wliflt  is  called  the  spirifnous  part  of  the 
compound,  which,  submitted  again  to  the 
same  process,  becomes  pure  or  rectified  spirit. 
In  the  preparations  of  the  original  compound, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  results,  consists 
the  art  of  a  distiHer. 

DISTRESS  (in  Law.)  The  distraining  or 
seizing  upon  a  person's  goods  for  the  payment 
of  rent  or  taxes,  &c. 

DISTRIBUTION  (in  Printing.)  The 
taking  a  form  asunder,  so  as  to  separate  the 
letters. 

DISTRIBUTION  (in  Medicine.)  The  cir- 
culation of  the  chyle  with  the  blood. 

DISTRIBUTION  (in  Logic.)  The  dis- 
tinguishing a  whole  into  its  several  constituent 
parts. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE.  Justice  ad- 
ministered by  a  judge,  so  as  to  give  every  man 
his  due. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  NOUNS.  Words  which 
gerve  to  distribute  things  into  their  several 
orders,  as,  each,  either,  every,  &c. 

DISTRICT  (in  Law.)  That  circuit  or 
territory  within  which  a  man  may  be  forced 
to  make  his  appearance. 

DITCH.  A  trench  cut  in  the  ground  about 
a  field. 

DITHYRAMBIC.  A  sort  of  hymn  an- 
ciently sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  any 
poem  written  with  wildness. 

DITTO,  abbreviated  D°.  The  same  as  the 
aforesaid ;  a  term  used  in  accounts. 

DIVAN.  A  council  of  state  among  the 
Turks ;  also,  a  court  of  justice. 

DIVER.  A  waterfowl  that  frequents 
lakes,  and  goes  with  difficulty  on  land. 

DIVERGENT,  or  Divehging.  An  epi- 
thet for  several  things  which  have  the  proper- 
ty of  divergency. 

DIVERGING  RAYS  (in  Optics.)  Those 
which,  issuing  from  a  radiant  point,  continu- 
ally recede  from  each  other. 

DIVERGING  SERIES  (in  Mathematics.) 
A  series  the  terms  of  which  always  become 
larger  the  farther  they  are  continued. 

DIVIDEND  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  num- 
ber to  be  divided. 

DIVIDEND  (in  Commerce.)  The  share 
of  profit  in  a  joint  stock,  which  is  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  shareholders;  also,  that  part 
of  a  debtor's  effects  which  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  creditors. 

DIVINATION.  A  practice  among  the 
heathens  of  foretelling  fiiture  events  by  the 
flight  of  birds  or  other  signs. 

DIVINEJ.  A  minister  of  tlie  gospel,  a 
clergyman. 

DrVINER.  One  who  professes  the  art 
of  divination ;  a  conjuror. 

DIVING.  The  art  of  descending  under 
water  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  remaining 
there  for  a  length  of  time,  as  occasion  may  re- 
Quire.  The  practice  of  diving  is  resorted  to  for 
the  recovery  of  things  that  are  sunk,  &c. 


DOC 

DIVING  BELL.  A  machine  which  de- 
pends on  tlie  principle,  that  air  maintains  it* 
own  space  as  well  as  water.  Hence,  if  a  bell, 
or  other  inverted  cavity,  filled  with  air,  bo 
sunk  in  the  water,  the  air,  by  its  elastic  force^ 
keeps  the  water  out  of  the  vessel,  and  a  per- 
son or  persons  may  live  in  the  said  cavity, 
and  perform  any  labour  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
water,  provided  they  are  supplied  with  air 
through  a  tube  or  pipe,  to  re-supply  the  oxygen 
which  they  fix  by  breathing,  or  by  their  can- 
dles. The  engraving  represents  such  an  ap- 
paratus with  men  at  work,  and  in  this  manner 
much  property  lost  in  wrecks  has  been  re- 
covered. 


DIVISION.  One  of  tlie  four  first  rules 
or  operations  in  arithmetic,  by  which  we  find 
how  often  one  quantity  is  contained  in  ano- 
ther. There  are  three  numbers  contained  in 
this  operation,  namely,  the  dividend,  or  num- 
ber to  be  divided ;  the  divisor,  or  that  by  which 
one  divides ;  and  the  quotient,  or  that  number 
which  shows  how  often  the  second  is  contain- 
ed in  the  first. 

DIVISION  (in  MiUtary  Affairs.)  A  body 
of  men  commanded  by  a  particular  officer. 

DIVISION  (in  Music.)  That  part  into  which 
an  octave  is  divided,  as  quavers,  &c. 

DIVISION  (in  Printing.)  A  mark  to  di- 
vide  compound  words,  ass  (-)  in  May-pole. 

DIVORCE  (in  Law.)  A  lawful  separation 
of  man  and  wife,  pronounced  by  a  competent 
judge,  on  cognizance  had  of  tl)e  cause. 

DIURETICS.  Medicines  which  promote 
the  urinary  discharge. 

D.  M.  Doctor  Medicinae,  Doctor  of  Me- 
dicine. 

DOCK  (in  Shipbuilding.)    A  trench  near 


DOG 

a  tmbonr,  fitting  for  the  building  and  nfair 
iaecf  shipe. 

DOCK  (in  Botaay.)  A  plant  which  frows 
wHd,  aodinfects  com  fields;  wane  specMB  of 
it  have  medidnal  virtoes. 

DOCK  (in  Farriery.)  The  stamp  of  a 
horse's  tail 

DOCKET  CinCoiBtterce.)  A  bill  with  a 
dhwtion  tied  to  goods. 

DOCKET  (in  Law.)  A  amall  pieee  of 
pano-  or  peidxnent  containing  tbe  heads  of 
alarge  wrding;  also,  a  sobscri{iti<fti  at  the 
loot  of  ktters  palmt  'Tostrikeado<±c«,' is 
the  same  as  to  make  a  man  abanknipt  by  pro- 
cess of  law. 

DOCKING.  Catting  off  a  horse's  tail  to 
the  stamp. 

DOCTOR.  LitCTally,  a  teacher ;  the  high 
est  degree  in  anv  facolty  in  a  university,  as 
D.  D.  Doctor  o^  Divinity,  M.  D.  Doctor  of 
Medicise,  D.  Mub.  Doctor  of  Mosic,  LL.  D 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

DOCTOR'S  COMMONS.  A  coBege  of 
civilians  in  England. 

DODEXJAHEDRON  (in  Geometry.)  A 
solid  bounded  by  twelve  equal  and  equflMeral 

DODECANI^IA.  One  of  the  linnsan 
classes,  comprehmding  those  pfaurts  which 
hav«  flowers  with  tw^ve  lamwMi  and  tip- 
wardi^  as  &r  as  nin^een  inefaMhie^  as  dyer*? 
veed^  parriaae^  hoasdedc,  Ac 


DOR 
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DOE.     The  female  deer. 
DOG.     A  domestic,  faithjfiil,  and  valuable 
animal,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  spe 


><^\WN^^'* 


CMS  in  the  United  States,  as  the  nta^i^  bnD- 
iog,  hound,  greyhound,  spaniel,  terrierj  poin 


ter,  itc.^  beades  thoaeof  foreign  extractioii,  as 
the  Newfoundland  dog,  the  pudel,  the  Danish 
dog,  the  Spaniah btoodhound,  &c  Tfaewolf, 
the  hyaena,  and  the  fax,  are  c^  the  aame 
genus. 

DOG-DAYS.  Certain  days  in  the  month 
of  July  and  August,  which  are  usually  very 
hot,  owing,  as  is  rappoeed,  to  the  influence  of 
the  Dogstar,  which  thai  rises  and  sets  with 
the  sun. 

DOGE.  The  chief  magistrate  in  the  re- 
poUics  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

DOGFISH.    A  fish  of  the  shark  kind. 

DOGGREL.  An  hregular  kind  of  vwsi- 
fication. 

DOGMATIC  SECT.  An  ancient  sect  of 
f^ysicians,  of  wbich  Hippocrates  and  Gialen 
were  at  the  head.  They  supposed  princi{deBy 
and  fi-cHn  them  drew  inferences  «|yliraHe  to 
particular  cases;  they  were  opposed  to  th« 
empirici,  or  theorists,  answoing  to  the  qaa<^ 
of  modern  days. 

DOGSTAR,  or  Sirius.  A  star  rf  the 
greatest  magnitade  in  the  constellation  Canis. 

DOG'S  TOOTH.  A  plant,  the  root  of 
which  resembles  the  tooth  of  a  dog. 

DOLPHIN.  An  animal  which,  though 
commcmly  reckoned  among  the  fidies,  is  da»- 

ed  by  Tinnapna  under  the  tnammjilii^       It  has 

an  cUong  bod^,  firom  two  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  swims  with  great  rapidity. 


DOME.    A  vaulted  roof  or 
churdi. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK.  An  ancient  record, 
made  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
or  a  book  of  the  s'jrvey  of  England,  con- 
taining an  account  of  all  the  demeroes  of  the 
crown.  

DOMINICAL  LETTER.  One  of  the 
first  sevea  letters  in  the  alfrfiabet,  with  whidi 
the  Sundi^  throughout  the  \idiole  year  are 
marked  in  the  Almanac  After  the  torm  of 
twenly.eigbt  years,  the  same  letters  return 
in  the  sameoraer  again. 

DOMINO.  A  game  playad  by  two  or  four 
persons,  with  twenty-eigltt  pieces  of  ivory, 
caUed  cards. 

DOMINO  (in  Eodeaastical  Ati&irs.)  A 
sort  <^  hood  worn  by  canons  of  a  cathedral. 

DON.  A  title  of  b(Hiour  in  Spain,  answer- 
ing to  Dom,  or  Dominus,  Lord. 

DONATIVE  (in  Law.)  A  benefice  given 
to  a  dak  by  the  patrwi,  without  presentation 
to  the  bi^iop. 

DONJON  (in  Fortification.)  A  tower  or 
redoubt,  where  the  troops  of  a  fortress  may 
retreii  in  case  c£  necessity. 

DORIC  ORDER  (in  Architecture.)    The 
most  ancient  of  the  -Grecian  orders,  made,  as 
Jl2 
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is  said,  in  imitation  of  the  hovel«  erected  by 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece. 


w 
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DORMER,  or  DORMENT  (in  Architec- 
ture.) A  window  made  in  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing. 

DORMOUSE.  An  animal  of  the  mouse 
kind,  which  makes  a  bed  of  moss  or  dry  leaves 
in  a  hollow  tree,  or  under  shrubs  ;  lays  in  a 
store  of  nuts  or  other  food,  and  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weatlier,  rolls  itself  in  a  boll,  and  sleeps 
the  greatest  part  of  the  winter. 


niiiunnwittH 


DORSAL.  An  epithet  for  what  belongs  or 
lelatee  to  the  back,  as  the  dorsal  fins  of  the 
fishes. 

DOSE.  The  quantity  of  any  medicine  pre^ 
scribed  by  the  physician  to  be  taken  by  the 
patient  at  one  time. 

DOSE  (in  Chymistry.)  The  quantity  of 
any  substance  which  is  added  to  any  solution, 
in  order  U)  produce  any  chymical  effect. 

DOUBLE  ENTENDRE.  An  ambiguous 
expression,  mostly  intended  to  convey  some 
improper  insinuation. 

DOUBLING  A  CAPE.  A  sea  term,  for 
sailing  round  or  passing  beyond  it. 

DQUBLON.  A  Spanish  coin,  varying  in 
value  from  $13  to  $17. 

DOUCEUR.  A  gift  made  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour or  interest  of  a  person. 

DOVE.  A  wild  pigeon,  of  which  there  are 
three  sorts,  namely,  Uie  ring  dove,  the  largest 
of  the  pigeon  tribe,  so  wild  that  it  cannot  be 
domesticated ;  the  stock  dove,  tliat  is  migrato- 
ry;  and  the  turtle  dove,  a  shy  and  retired  bird, 
living  in  the  woods. 

DOVE-TAILING.  A  method  of  joining 
one  biy&rd  into  another,  by  pins  in  the  one  fit- 
ted to  holes  in  the  other. 

DOWAGER  (in  Law.)  Properly,  a  vridow 
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who  enjoys  a  dower  ;  commonly  applied  ae  a 
title  to  the  widows  of  princes  and  nobility. 

DOWER  (in  Law.)  The  portion  which  a 
widow  has  of  her  husband's  lands  at  his  de- 
cease. 

DOWLAS.  A  sort  of  linen  cloth. 

DOWN.  The  finest  and  softest  part  of  the 
featho^  of  a  goose,  &c. 

DOWNS.  A  bank  of  sand  formed  by  the 
j?ea  along  its  shoi-es  ;  also  a  large  open  pkdn. 

DR.  An  abbreviation  for  debtor  and  doctor. 

DRACHM.  The  eighth  part  of  an  ounce 

DRACO.  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

DRACO  VOLANS.  A  meteor  which  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  flying  dragon  in  cold 
marshy  countries,  consisting  of  phosphuretted 
or  carburetted  hydrogen. 

DRAFT  (in  Commerce.)  A  bill  drawn  by 
one  person  upon  anotlier  for  a  sum  of  money. 

DRAG.  A  sort  of  hook  to  catch  hold  of 
things  under  water. 

DRAGOMAN.  An  interpreter  in  the  eastern 
countries,  whose  office  it  is  to  interpret  for 
the  European  ambassadors  at  the  Ottoman  court 

DRAGON.  See  Flying  Dragon. 

DRAGON  PLY,  or  Devil's  Needle. 
An  insect  which  hovers  over  stagnant  waters, 
having  four  extended  wings;  they  are  fur- 
nished witli  jaws ;  the  antennae  are  shorter 
than  the  thoi-ax;  and  tlie  tail  of  tlie  male  is 
terminated  by  a  kind  of  hooked  forceps.  There 
are  many  species,  witli  a  great  diversity  of 
colours. 


DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  A  gum  or  resin  of 
a  tree  in  the  Canaries  and  New  Spain,  for- 
merly called  Draco  Arbor,  now  Astragalus ;  it 
is  hard,  compact,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a 
dusky  red  colour,  but  of  a  bright  scarlet  wh^n 
powdered. 

DRAGON'S  HEAD.  One  of  the  nodes  of 
the  planets,  particularly  the  moon,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  dragon's  tail.  The  former, 
marked  thus,  {^)  is  the  northward  point,  as 
she  ascends  from  the  soutli  to  the  north;  the 
latter  is  the  southward  point,  marked  (^.) 

DRAGOON.  A  soldier  who  fights  some- 
times on  foot  and  sometimes  on  horseback. 

DRAGS.  Floating  pieces  of  timber,  joined 
so  that  they  may  carry  a  load  down  a  river. 
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"  DRAIN.  A  watercourse  sunk  in  a  field  for 
the  purpose  of  carryinff  off  the  water. 

DRAINING.or  LAND  DRAINING.  The 
process  of  carrying  water  off  from  the  land, 
sometimes  by  means  of  open  drains,  but  more 
commonly  by  drains  made  to  a  certain  depth 
undei-  the  ground,  which  are  fdled  with  biislies 
so  as  to  achnit  the  water. 

DRAM.    See  Drachm. 

DRAMA.  A  play,  or  any  place  fitted  for 
theatrical  representation.  Dramas  are  either 
tragedies,  comedies,  operas,  or  farces. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE.  The  performers 
and  characters  in  any  particular  place. 

DRAPEai.  A  seller  of  cloth  ;  as,  a  woollen 
draper  and  a  linen  draper. 

DRAPERY.  In  sculpture  and  painting, 
signifies  the  representation  of  the  clothing  of 
hiunan  figures,  and  also  hangings,  tapestry, 
and  curtams. 

DRAUGHT,  or  DRAFT  (in  Architecture.) 
The  figure  of  an  intended  building,  described 
on  pa^r. 

DRAUGHT  (in  Navigation.)  The  quantit^r 
of  water  which  a  ship  di-aws  when  she  is 
afloat 

DRAUGHT  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  drawn  dT  from  the  main 
army. 

DRAUGHT  (in  Husbandry.)  What  iier- 
tains  to  drawing,  as  draught  horses. 

DRAUGHTS.  A  game  played  with  pieces 
on  a  checkered  board,  like  a  chess  Ixard,  where 
by  particular  movements  they  are  enabled  to 
take  each  otlier,  according  to  certain  rules. 

DRAUGHTSMAN.  One  who  follows  the 
profession  of  teiking  plans  and  sketches  of  build- 
ings and  places. 

DRAWBACK  ^in  Commerce.)  An  allow- 
ance made  to  mercliants  on  the  exportation  of 
goods  which  paid  duty  inwards. 

DRAWBRIDGE.  A  bridge  made  so  as  to 
let  up  and  dovm  at  pleasura 
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DRAWER  OP  A  BILL.  One  who  writes 
and  signs  a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
to  another. 

DRAWING.  The  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects on  paper,  canvass,  &c.  by  means  of  a  ]>en- 
cil  or  a  pen ;  also,  Uie  representations  so  made, 
as  drawings  in  India  ink,  pencil  drawings,  &c. 

DR  A  Wl  NGROOM.  The  room  to  whicli,  in 
polished  society,  ladies  witlidraw  after  dinner 
parlies. 

DRAW-WELL.    A  deep  wdl,  in  which 


water  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  wheel,  a  rop^ 
and  a  bucket. 

DRAY.    A  brewer's  cart 

DRAYMAN.     The  driver  of  a  dray. 

DREAM.  The  imagination,  fancy,  6r  ro- 
verie,  of  a  sleeping  man ;  which  is  said  to  Ic 
dcducible  from  the  three  following  causes  :  1. 
The  impressions  and  ideas  lately  received,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  preceding  day.  2. 
The  state  of  the  body,  particularly  the  stomach 
and  brain ;  and,  3.  Association. 

DREDGE.  A  kind  of  net  for  catching 
oysters. 

DREDGING.  The  process  of  catching 
oysters  by  the  removing  or  dragging  the  mud 
with  dredges,  «S:c. 

DRESS.    Clothing  for  the  body. 

DRESS  (in  Husbandry.)  Any  staff,  such 
as  loam,  sand,  &c.  which  is  put  on  land  to  im- 
prove the  soil. 

DRESSER  (in  Military  Affairs.)  One  who 
dresses  a  line  of  soldiers,  or  makes  them  stand 
with  an  even  front. 

DRESSER  (in  Housewifery.)  A  bench 
on  which  meat  is  dressed  or  prepared  for  tlie 
cook. 

DRESSING  (in  Husbandry.)  The  clean- 
ing  of  hemp,  flstx,  <fec.  so  ag  to  prepare  it  for 
spinning. 

DRESSING  (among  Letterfounders.)  The 
scraping,  bearding,  &c.  of  letters,  before  tlicy 
are  used  by  the  printer. 

DRESSING  (in  the  Manege.)  The  cleaning 
and  trimming  a  horse. 

DRIFT.  A  sea  term  for  any  thing  that 
floats  upon  tlic  water ;  also,  the  course  which  a 
ship  makes  when  she  is  driven  by  a  storm. 

DRILLING  (in  MUitary  Affairs.)  The 
teaching  young  recruits  the  first  principles  of 
military  movements. 

DRILLING  (in  Husbandry.)  A  modern 
mode  of  putting  seed  into  the  ground  by  a  ma- 
cliine  called  a  drilling  machine,  which  makeo 
chjumels  in  the  ground  and  lets  the  seed  into 
them,  so  that  it  comes  up  in  rows  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other. 

DRIP.    The  projecting  part  of  a  cornice. 

DROMEDARY.  The  Arabian  camel,  with 
a  single  bunch  ;  a  beast  of  burden  in  Western 
Asia,  docile,  patient,  and  hardy,  but  vo-y  un- 
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easy  to  ride  upon,  though  generally  used  for 
that  purpose  in  long  journeys.  They  are 
commonly  about  six  leet  high,  but  nine  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  head ;  and  they  are  taught  to 
kneel  when  they  talte  up  their  load. 

DRONE.  A  large  kind  of  bee  or  wasp, 
which  is  without  a  sting.  It  is  the  male  of  this 
tribe  of  insects. 

DROP.  An  ornament  in  pillars  of  the  Do- 
ric order. 

DROPSY.  A  diseased  action  in  the  assimi- 
lating organs,  which  converts  the  aliment  into 
liquids,  accumulating  locally,  or  distributing 
themselves  into  the  membranes  of  the  skin. 

DROVERS.  Men  employed  to  drive  cattle 
to  or  from  market. 

DROWNING.  Suffocation  by  water,  from 
which  the  sufferer  may  be  recovered  by  being 
conveyed  to  a  warm  bed,  rubbed  dry  and  well, 
the  head  kept  up,  the  lungs  inflated,  by  blow- 
ing with  a  bellows  into  one  nostril,  and  stop- 
ping the  other  and  the  mouth,  and  interchang- 
ing the  operation ;  by  putting  hot  bottles  or 
bricks  to  the  feet  and  stomach,  injecting  to- 
bacco fumes  into  the  fundament,  and  rubbing 
the  stomach,  &c.  with  flannels  and  brandy,  for 
one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

DRUGGET.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

DRUGGIST.  A  dealer  in  drugs. 

DRUGS.  All  kinds  of  simples,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  dry,  and  fit  for  medicmal 
uses. 

DRUIDS.  The  priests  or  ministers  of  reli- 
gion of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls.  They 
were  chosen  out  of  the  best  families,  and  were 
held,  both  by  the  honovu-s  of  their  birth  and 
their  office,  in  the  greatest  veneration. 

DRUM.  A  musical  instrument,  much  used 
in  the  army,  consisting  of  vellum  strained  over 
a  wooden  cylinder  on  eeich  end,  and  beaten 
with  sticks. 
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DRUMMER  (in  MiUtary  Affairs.)  A  sol 
dier  who  beats  the  drum. 

DRUM  MAJOR.  He  who  has  the  command 
over  the  other  drummers. 

DRUPE  (in  Botany.)  A  pulpy  fruit,  con- 
taining a  nut  or  stone,  with  a  kernel  like  the 
plum. 

DRYADS.  Nymphs  inhabiting  woods. 

DRY  DOClt.  A  modern  invention,  by 
which  vessels  of  large  size  are  expeditiously 
taken  from  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing ;  it  is  on  the  plan  of  an  mclined  plane ; 
the  vessels  being  raised  either  by  horse  or 
steam  power.  Wliik  undergoing  repairs,  their 
situation  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vessel  on  the 
stocks. 

DRY  ROT.  A  ftmgus  wliich  grows  in  tim- 
ber, decomposes  its  fibres,  and  destroys  tlie 
cohesion  of  the  parts. 

DUCAL  CORONET.  A  circle  of  gold 
with  eight  strawberry  or  parsley  leaves  of  equal 
height  about  the  rim. 


DRUM  (in  Anatomy.)  A  membrane  of  the 
cavity  of  the  ear. 


DUCAT.  A  coin;  value,  when  silver, 
about  112  cents,  and  when  gold,  237  cents. 

DUCATOON.  A  silver  coin  in  HoUand, 
worth  about  122  cents, 

DUCK.  A  water  fowl,  so  called  from  its 
plunging.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
duck,  both  wild  and  tame. 


DUCK,  or  RUSSIA  DUCK  (in  Commerce.) 
The  best  sort  of  canvass. 

DUCKWEED.  A  plant  growing  in  ditches 
and  stagnant  waters ;  it  is  an  annual,  much 
liked  by  ducks. 

DUCT.  A  channel  or  passage  for  any  fluid 
in  the  body. 

DUCTIIiB.  The  power  of  being  drawn 
out  without  breaking. 
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DUCTILITY.  The  property  of  name  me- 
tals, as  gold,  silver,  copper,  <5c  &c.  of  expand- 
ing by  hammering;  thus,  a  grain  of  gold  will 
gild  ninety -eight  square  yards. 

DUEL  (in'Law.)  Originally  a  combat  be* 
tween  two  persons  for  tlie  trial  of  the  trutli ; 
but  now  an  unlawful  battle  between  two  per- 
sons on  some  private  quarrel,  in  the  which,  if 
death  ensue,  both  the  principal  and  the  seconds 
are  guflty  of  murder.  Duels  generally  origi- 
nate in  some  trifliDg  difference  of  opinion, 
wherein  the  parties  afford  indubitable  evidence 
of  madaaBS,  by  staking  tlieir  lives.  It  is  often 
justified  as  a  means  of  insuring  good  manners, 
as  though  there  were  no  other  means. 

DUET.  A  litde  song  in  two  parts. 

DUKE.  A  sovereign  prince  in  Germany; 
the  highest  title  of  honour  in  Elugland  next  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

DUMBNESS.  The  want  of  speech,  gene- 
rally consequent  on  want  of  liearing,  and 
hence  of  the  power  of  imitatkm ;  proving  tliat 
speech  is  not  a  natural,  but  an  acquired  fa- 
culty. 

DUMOSJE.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural  or- 
ders of  plants,  confflsting  of  shrubs  and  bushes, 
as  laurels,  firs,  &c. 

DUNGEX)N.  A  dark  subterranean  prison. 
*  DUODECIMALS,  or  Cross  Multipli- 
cation. A  rule  used  by  workmen  and  artifi- 
cers in  computing  the  contents  of  their  work. 
Dimoasions  arc  usually  taken  in  feet,  inches, 
and  parts. 

DUODENARY  ARITHMETIC.  That  in 
which  the  local  value  of  tlie  figures  increases 
in  a  twdvefold  proportion. 

DUPLICATE.  Any  manuscript  copied  af 
ter  another. 

DUPUCATE  RATIO  (ui  Geometry.) 
The  product  of  a  ratio  multiplied  into  itself 

DURA  MATER.    The  membrane  which 
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lies  between  tlie  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  parts 
of  the  brain,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

DURANTE  (in Law.)  During;  as, Durante 
bene  placito,  during  pleasure  j  Durante  minore 
a&tate,  during  mintH-ity. 

DURESS.  An  unlawful  imprisonment. 

DUTCH  Y  (in  Law.)  A  seignory  or  lord- 
ship in  England,  formerly  estaUished  by  the 
king,  with  several  privileges,  honours,  &c. 

DUTY.  What  is  paid  or  due  by  way  of  cus- 
tom on  merchandise  in  general. 

DWARF.  A  man  much  below  the  ordina- 
ry size,  of  wliom  the  most  celebrated  instances 
are  Jeffoy  HudsMi,  but  eighteen  inches  high 
at  seven  years  old,  and  forty-five  inches  at 
thirty;  and  Count  Borowlaski,  but  two  feet 
four  inches  at  twenty-two. 

DWARF  (in  Botany.)  A  term  for  plants 
Uiat  grow  low,  as  distinguished  from  titoseof  the 
same  kind  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height. 

DYKE.  A  bank,  mole,  or  causeway  raised 
to  stop  the  floods. 

DYNAMICS.  The  science  of  moving  pow- 
ers, particularly  of  the  motion  of  bodies  mutu- 
ally acting  on  one  another.  It  is  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  mechanics,  and  is  distiuguished 
from  statics  in  this,  that  the  former  considers 
bodies  only  as  regards  their  motion,  but  the 
latter  considers  those  bodies  when  in  a  state  of 
rest,  as  to  tlieir  equiliUiura.  When  fluids, 
instead  of  solids,  are  tlie  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion, that  wliich  treats  of  tlieir  equihbriuni, 
weight,  {M^ure,  &c.  is  called  hydrostatics, 
and  that  which  treats  of  their  motion,  hydro- 
dynamics. 

DYNASTY.  A  series  of  princes  wlw  have 
reigned  successively  in  any  kingdom,  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  Elgypiian  kinsjs. 

DYSENTERY.  A  difficulty  or  disturb- 
ance in  the  intestinea,  which  impedes  their 
fimctiona 
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C,  the  fifth  letter  of  the  al[^bet,  stood  as  a 
numeral  fiir  250 ;  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for 
e»/,  as  i.  e.  id  est ;  also,  for  east ;  as  a  sign  of 
particular  notes  in  music. 

EAGLE.  A  bird  of  prey,  said  to  be  the 
swiftest,  strongest,  and  boktest  of  all  birds.  It 
has  a  long  hooked  beak,  yeUow  scaly  legs, 
thkk  crooked  talons,  and  a  short  tail.  There 
are  several  species ;  as  the  sea  eagle,  known 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  feeds  on  fish ; 
the  golden  eagle,  three  feet  long,  with  wings 
extending  above  seven  feet,  which  devours 
fawns,  IeuuIk,  kids,  <&c.  and  lives  to  a  great 
age;  the  cinereous  eagle,  common  in  the 
mountains  of  Europe ;  the  crying  or  plaintive 
eagle,  of  Siberia  and  Asia ;  and  also  the  bald 
or  white-lieadcd  eagle,  which  preys  on  flesh 
and  fisli.  The  talons  and  bills  of  all  the  spe- 
ti«  arc  Blronc  and  terrible,  and  their  i  ight  is 
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keen  and  distanL    The  eagle,  as  a  bearing  in 
coat  armour,  is  reckoned  aa  honoorriJe  among 
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the  birds  as  the  Hon  is  among  the  beasts.  The 
golden  eagle  is  here  represented. 

EAR.  The  organ  of  hearing  in  an  ammal 
body,  conveying  undtilationa  of  air  to  the 
nerves  and  brain  of  an  animal.  The  external 
cartilage  collects  the  sound  into  the  concha,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  the  tympanum,  like  the 
skin  of  a  drum,  and  beneath  the  tympanum  is 
a  cavity,  terminated  by  a  tube  called  the  ee^ta- 
chian  tube ;  and  further  on  are  several  wind- 
ing passages,  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  in 
which  the  nerves  are  situated. 

EARL.  A  title  of  nobility,  between  a  mar- 
quis and  a  viscount,  now  the  third  degree  of 
rank. 

EARL'S  CORONET.  Has  no  flowers  rais- 
ed above  the  circle,  like  that  of  a  duke  and  a 
marquis,  but  only  points  risuig,  and  a  i^earl  on 
each  of  them. 


EARNEST  (in  Commerce.)  Money  ad- 
vanced to  bind  the  parties  to  the  performance 
of  a  verbal  bargain. 

EAR-RING.  An  ornament  hung  on  the 
ears,  particularly  of  women. 

EARTH  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  substance  for- 
merly considered  as  one  of  the  four  elements 
of  which  the  material  world  is  composed.  The 
term  is  now  applied  to  such  substances  as  have 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  that  are  incombustible, 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  the  specific 
gravity  being  under  five,  as  lime,  barytes, 
siUca,  clay,  &c. 

EARTH  (in  Astronomy.)  One  of  the  pri- 
mary planets,  mai'ked  by  the  character  0. 
According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  but  according  to  that  of  Copernicus 
it  moves  from  west  to  east,  so  as  to  occasion 
the  succession  of  day  and  night,  and  also  an- 
nually round  the  sun,  so  as  to  cause  tlie  diffe- 
rent seasons.  In  the  solar  system  it  has  its 
orbit  between  Mars  and  Vehus,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  95  millions  of  miles  from  the 
sun,  being  accompanied  by  the  satellite  of  the 
moon,  winch  mtdies  its  own  revolution  round 
the  earth  thirteen  times,  while  both  make  one 
revolution  round  tlie  sun.  It  is  7924  miles  in 
diameter,  and  its  surface  contains  150  millions 
of  square  miles,  in  seas  inhabited  by  fishes, 
and  50  millions  of  land  inhabited  by  animals 
and  insects;  of  which  America  is  a  third,  Af- 
rica and  Asia  a  fourth  each,  and  Europe  a 
sixth.  Like  the  rest  of  the  planets,  it  has  two- 
fold motions,  one  of  68,000  miles  an  hour  in 
its  aiinusd  orbit)  aud  another  of  1000  uules  in 
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its  diornal  rotation;  the  two  forces  being  so 
exactly  balanced,  that  the  increased  rotative 
force  at  the  centre  diminishes  the  weight  of 
bodies  only  a  289th  part,  as  compared  with  tlie 
poles;-  the  general  velocity  of  the  fall  being  one 
foot  in  a  quarter  of  a  second.  The  exterior 
surface  of  die  land  consists  of  granitic  and  pri- 
mary mountains,  which  slope  beneath  the  ge- 
neral surface,  while  that  surface  consists  of 
rocks  and  strata  of  later  formation,  or  of  mix- 
ed soil  and  ruins  of  rocks,  which  appear  to 
have  been  displaced  by  the  sea.  As  man  is 
acquainted  with  tlie  substance  of  the  earth  to 
the  depth  only  of  a  mile  out  of  4000,  and  as 
the  air,  wind,  and  water,  are  constantly 
changing  the  surface,  general  theories,  suca 
as  those  called  Vulcanic  and  Platonic,  are  con- 
temptible, as  are  all  tliose  which  relate  to  the 
origin  and  end  of  such  a  planet,  except  the 
scriptural  account. 

EARTH  NUTS.  A  kind  of  plant,  the  pods 
or  nuts  of  which  ripen  under  ground.  The 
nuts  yield  a  quantity  of  oil. 

EARTHaUAKB.  A  violent  shock  or  con- 
cussion  of  the  earth,  or  some  parts  of  it,  by 
which  buildings  are  overthrown,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  rents,  and  by  shaking  of  the 
surface,  so  as  to  swallow  up  towns  and  tracts 
of  country.  They  are  ascribed  to  tlie  accum  u- 
lation  of  hydrogen  gas  in  caverns  in  the  earth, 
or  to  sudden  creations  of  aqueous  gas,  owing 
to  water  running  through  fissures  upon  py- 
rites, or  upon  heated  bodies.  Electricity  is  an 
accompaniment,  not  a  cause.  The  lifting  up 
of  great  masses  of  the  earth,  of  course  disturbs 
all  the  waters  on  the  surface,  £ind  hence  the 
phenomena  at  sea,  and  on  coasts.  They  are 
the  most  terrible  phenomena  known  to  man, 
and  most  coun&ries  are  visited  by  them.  They 
are,  however,  most  fiequent  in  hot  countries. 

EARWIG.  An  elegant  insect  with  sheath 
wings,  which  was  formerly  imagined  to  creep 
into  the  ear,  but  this  idea  docs  not  appear  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  fact,  no  case  of  the  kind 
liaving  yet  been  witnessed  or  recorded. 

EASEL.  A  frame  on  which  a  painter  sets 
the  cloth,  &c.  to  be  painted. 

EAST.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
where  the  smi  rises. 

EASTER.  A  solemn  festival  observed 
among  some  denominations  of  Chiistians,  in 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  This 
feast  was  fixed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the 
year  325,  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday  which 
falls  t^on  or  immediately  after  tlie  full  moon, 
which  happens  next  after  the  twenty-first  of 
March, 

EASTERLING.  A  money  coined  by  Rich- 
ard II.,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  name  of  sterling,  as  appUed  to  English 
money. 

EAU  DE  LUCE,  A  fragrant  liquor,  made 
cliiefly  of  mastic  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

EAVES.   The  ed^cB  of  the  roof  of  a  house. 
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ynhkh  overhang  the  wall,  for  the  purpoee  of 
throwing  off  the  water. 

EAVESDROPPER.  One  who  stands  un- 
do- the  windows  of  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  what  passes  within. 

EBB.  The  retirement  or  going  away  of  the 
tide. 

EiBONY.  A  sort  of  black  wood,  which  ad- 
mits of  a  fine  pohsh.  It  is  the  wood  of  the 
eben  tree,  which  grows  in  India,  Ethiopia, 
and  the  Levant. 

EBULLITION.  The  act  of  boiling  up  with 
heat,  when  a  fluid,  as  water,  is  passing  off  from 
a  state  of  fluidity  to  that  of  a  uniform  gas,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  heat,  which 
converts  the  water  into  vapour. 

ECCE  HOMO.  A  painting  which  repre- 
sents our  Saviour  in  a  purf^  robe,  and  with  a 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head. 

ECCENTRIC  CIRCLES  Circles  not 
having  the  same  centre. 

ECCENTRIC  CIRCLE,  or  ECCEN 
TRIC  (in  Modern  Astronomy.)  The  circle  that 
circxunscribes  the  elliptical  oriat  of  the  planet. 

ECCENTRICITY  (in  Modern  Astrono 
my.)  Is  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  the 
centre  of  the  eccemric. 

ECCLESIASTIC.  A  clergyman;  one  dedi 
cated  to  the  ministerial  oflSce. 

CXIJHO.  A  sound  reflected  or  reverberated 
from  some  body,  and  thence  returned  or  re- 
peated to  the  ear.  Elchoiog  bodies  may  be  so 
contrived  as  to  repeat  the  echo  several  times. 
At  Milan,  in  Italy,  there  is  said  to  be  an  echo 
which  reiter^es  the  report  of  a  pL^ol  fifty-six 
tknes,  and  if  the  report  be  exceedingly  loud, 
the  reiteration  will  exceed  that  nimiber.  The 
celebrated  echo  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire, 
Eoglaad,  repeats  the  same  soimd  fifty  times. 
But  the  most  singular  echo  hitherto  spoken  of 
is  that  near  Rosneath,  a  few  miles  from  Glas- 
gow, in  Scotland.  If  a  person  placed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  this  echo  [days  eiglit  or 
tm  notes  of  a  tune  with  a  trumpet,  they  are 
correctly  repeated  by  the  echo,  but  a  third 
lower ;  after  a  short  pause,  another  repetition 
is  heard,  in  a  lower  tone ;  and  then,  after  an- 
other interval,  a  third  repetition  follows  in  a 
Btill  lower  tc^ie. 

EiCHO  (in  Architecture.)  Any  vault  or 
arch  constructed  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial 
echa  These  are  generally  of  a  paraboUc  or 
elliptic  form :  of  this  kind  is  the  whispering 
gallery  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  and 
in  some  other  large  buildings. 

ECHO  (in  Poetry.)  A  sort  of  verse  which 
returns  the  sound  ot  the  last  syllaMe. 

ECHOMETER.  A  kind  of  scale  or  rule  to 
measure  the  duration  of  sounds. 

ECLECTICS.  Ancient  philosophers,  who 
adhered  to  no  sect,  but  selected  what  was  best 
and  most  rationaL 

EXULIPSE.  The  shadow  which  an  opaque 
body  throws  on  another  body,  on  passing  be- 
tween it  and  a  centre  of  illumination ;  conse- 
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quently  the  moon,  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth, 
falls  within  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  suf- 
fers an  eclipse;  the  earth  also  fells  within  the 
sliadow  of  the  moon,  and  then  the  sun  is  ob- 
scured or  eclipsed.  An  eclipse  docs  not,  how- 
ever, happen  at  every  new  or  full  moon,  be- 
cause the  orbit  of  the  moon  is  not  exactly  in 
the  same  level  as  the  ecliptic,  but  the  moon's 
orbit  inclines  five  degrees  nine  minutes,  con- 
sequently the  earth's  shadow  commonly  falls 
to  the  north  or  south  of  tlie  moon,  as  it  may 
be ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  shadow  of  the  moaa 
in  regard  to  the  earth,  while  that  shadow  is  so 
small  tliat  it  never  covob  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  eartli.  Eclipses,  therefore,  only  take 
place  when  the  new  or  full  moon  happens  near 
the  time  at  which  the  moon  in  her  orbit  is 
crossing  tlie  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  called  her 
nodes,  either  in  ascending  or  descending,  and 
these  times  are  indicated  in  the  almanac  The 
angle  under  which  the  moon  appears  to  the 
earth,  is  31'  26*;  but  that  of  the  earth  to  the 
moon  is  11^  8".  The  length  of  the  earth's 
shadow  is  four  times  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth ;  but  the  shadow  of  the  nooon 
scarcely  reaches  the  earth's  centre,  and  there- 
fore is  very  small  at  the  surface;  whereas 
that  of  the  earth  is  2  3-4  greater  than  the  di- 
ameta-  of  the  moon ;  but  to  suffer  an  eclipse^ 
the  moon  must  be  within  13  degrees  of  hor 
node.  The  sun  cannot  be  tot^y  ecUpsed 
more  than  eight  minutes.  Asa  mere  shadow, 
it  is  obvious  that  edipees  have  no  powo*  or 
signification,  good  or  ted. 

ECLIPTIC.  That  cu-cle  of  stars  in  the 
heavens,  through  which  the  earth  would  ap- 
pear to  move,  if  it  were  seen  from  the  sun ; 
and  with  reference  to  appearances  on  the  earth, 
that  circle  through  whjch  the  sun  appears  to 
move,  while  the  earth  is  performing  its  orbit. 
The  axis  of  the  earth  is,  however,  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  or  level  of  the  ecliptic,  but 
declines  from  the  perpendicular  23*^  28',  which 
position  it  maintains  throughout  the  orbit, 
causing  the  variations  in  the  length  of  the  day, 
and  the  four  seasons.  But  this  angle  is  sup- 
posed to  be  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  a  minute 
in  a  centm-y. 

EX!JLOGUE.  A  pastoral  poem,  wherein 
shepherds  are  introduced  discoursing  togetba*. 
It  is  so  called  after  the  Eclc^es  of  VirgiL 

EX:;ONOMY.  In  the  general  sense,  the  re- 
gulation of  things,  or  tlie  due  distribution  of 
means  to  an  end.  Political  Economy  is  a 
science  which  treats  on  the  wealth  wid  re- 
sources of  a  nation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  be  best  employed  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  Adam  Smith  has  treat- 
ed at  large  on  this  subject  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

E  CONTRA.  On  tlie  contrary. 

ECTHLIPSIS.  The  cutting  off  a  vowd  or 
consonant 

EDIBLE  ROOTS.  Roots  that  are  6l  fir 
food,  as  the  potato,  carrot,  dc 
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EDfCT.  A  public  ordinance  or  decree, 

EDITION.  The  act  of  publishing  a  book ; 
also,  the  republication  of  a  book  generally. 

EDUCATION.  The  training  and  instruct- 
ing of  young  persons  in  ai-ts,  sciences,  and 
virtue ;  sometimes  by  private  tutors,  but  ge- 
nerally in  public  schools  ;  the  future  man  de- 
pending much  for  his  qualities,  powers,  and 
success,  on  the  nature  of  the  education  which 
formed  his  mind.  There  are  various  sys- 
tems, as  tlie  interrogative,  by  answering  ques- 
tions, and  that  of  mutual  instruction,  by  which 
senior  pupils  teach  juniors. 

EDULCORATION  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
washing  of  things  that  have  been  calcined,  in 
order  to  purify  them  from  their  salts. 

EDULCORATION  (in  Pharmacy.)  The 
sweetening  any  medicinal  preparation. 

EEL.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  which  the  com  - 
mon  species  are  very  long-lived,  viviparous, 
prolific,  and  torpid  in  winter,  living  on  insects, 
worms,  and  eggs  of  other  fish. 


EEL  SPEAR.   A  forked  instrument,  witli 
wliich  eels  are  caught. 


EFFECTIVE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A 
tt-rm  for  any  body  of  men  that  are  fit  for  ser- 
vice. 

EFFECTS.  The  moveables  or  goods  of  any 
merchant,  tradesman,  &c. 

EFFERVESCENCE  (in  Chymistry.)  A 
violent  commotion  in  the  parts  of  any  liquor, 
caused  by  the  mixture  of  an  acid  with  alkali. 

EFFICIENT  CAUSE.  Any  cause  tliat  ac- 
tually produces  an  effect. 

EFFIGY.  Any  representation  whatever 
which  gives,  or  is  intended  to  give,  the  figure 
of  a  person ;  thus,  the  figure  of  a  man  dressed 
up  and  carried  about  in  derision  of  any  one  is 
called  his  effigy ;  when  this  is  burnt,  tlie  per- 
son is  said  to  be  burnt  in  effigy. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (in  Botany.)  The 
flowering  of  plants. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (in  Chymi.stry.)  The 
conversion  of  any  body  into  a  dry  powder. 

EFFLUVIA.  Small  particles  perpetually 
flowing  out  of  mixed  bodies  in  the  form  of  va- 
pours, which  are  sometimes  visible,  as  in  the 
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case  of  smoke  or  steam ;  and  sometimes  nd 
perceptible,  as  insensible  perspiration. 

EFFUSION  (in  Surgery.)  The  natural  se- 
cretion of  fluids  from  the  vessels. 

EFT.  A  sort  of  lizard,  which  has  a  body 
covered  with  scales. 

E.  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Exempli  Gratia, 
that  is,  for  example,  or  by  way  of  example. 

EGG.  The  foetus  or  production  of  feather- 
ed fowls;  that  which  they  lay,  and  from 
which,  by  a  continuation  of  heat,  they  hatch 
their  young;  also,  the  spawn  or  sperm  of 
other  creatures.  The  eggs  of  birds  are  com- 
posed of  the  shell,  «•  external  coating,  a  thin, 
white,  and  6tix>ng  meralM'ane,  the  albiunen  or 
white,  and  the  yolk. 

EGLANTINE.  The  wild  rose. 

EGRET.  A  bird  of  the  heron  tribe. 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Dis- 
tinguished  by  capitals  like  the  engraving,  and 
lately  much  introduced. 


EIDER-DUCK.  A  kind  of  duck  remarka- 
ble for  the  softness  of  its  down. 

EIDOURANION.  An  exhibition  of  the 
heavens  and  the  heavenly  bodies. 

EJECTMENT.  A  writ  or  action  which 
lies  for  the  lessee  for  a  term  of  years,  who 
is  cast  out  before  his  term  is  expired;  also, 
the  putting  any  one  out  of  an  estate  by  a  legal 
process. 

ELASTIC.  That  power  which  a  body  has 
of  returning  to  the  form  from  which  it  has 
been  distorted.  Thus,  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
the  Uadc  of  a  sword,  &c  are  said  to  be  elastic, 
because,  if  they  are  bent  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  then  let  go,  they  will  of  themselves  return 
to  their  original  form.  Hence  elastic  bodies 
are  such  as  admit  of  having  their  form  altered 
by  the  application  of  a  force  or  pressure,  on 
the  removal  of  which  they  will  recover  their 
original  form  or  figure.  In  this  respect,  all 
l)odies  which  come  within  our  knowledge,  are 
comprehended  under  one  of  these  three  dis- 
tinctions. If  two  bodies,  when  pressed  to- 
gether, Buflfer  an  alteration  in  their  form,  and 
if,  aflerwards,  on  removing  that  pressure, 
they  recover  their  original  figures,  they  are 
called  elastic.    If,  when  pressed,  their  forro» 
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«re  not  in  Uie  least  altered,  Uiey  are  called  hard 
And  if,  when  being  pressed  as  above,  they  al 
ter  their  forms,  and  retain  tlie  eanie  aftt-r  the 
press«re  is  discontinued,  they  are  called  soft. 
And  both  these  last  kinds  of  bodies  are  termed 
non-ela^jtic  We  know,  however,  of  no  bodies 
that  are  perfectly  hard,  soft,  or  elastic,  but  all 
partake  of  tliese  qualities  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Water  was  a  long  time  supposed  to 
be  inoompressiUe,  and  perfectly  non-elastic; 
but  experience  shows  that  this  supposition  was 
erroneous ;  and  air,  which  is  the  most  elastic 
fluid  we  know  of,  is  now  known  not  to  pos 
sess  that  property  in  a  perfect  degree.  Vari 
ouB  hypotheses  have  b^n  advanced  by  philo- 
sophers to  account  for  this  importemt  proper 
ly,  some  attributin?  it  to  one  cause,  and  some 
to  another ;  it  is,  however,  now  more  general- 
ly suppoeed  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  ca 
loric,  and  the  attractive  and  repulsive  powers 
that  have  place  between  the  minute  particles 
which  constitute  a  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid. 

ELECTION  (in  Law.)  The  choice  of  two 
remedies,  either  of  which,  when  chosen,  the 
party  is  compelled  to  abide. 

ELECTION.  Theclioosingofpersonstoa 
particular  office  or  situation  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  as  the  election  of  members  of  con- 
gress, members  of  a  legislature,  town  officers, 
and  to  the  admission  of  members  into  socie- 
ties ;  sometimes  practised  by  show  of  hands, 
at  others,  by  every  elector  giving  his  vote  se- 
paratdy,  with  an  oath  in  r^ard  to  his  right 
and  integrity  ;  at  other  times,  by  black  and 
white  bails  put  into  a  box,  called  a  ballot  box ; 
and  occasionally  by  folding  pieces  of  paper 
with  the  name  of  the  candidate  printed  or  writ- 
tt^  on  the  same. 

ELECTIVE  ATTRACTION.  Another 
name  for  chymical  affinities. 

ELECTOR  (in  Poliucal  Aflairs.)  The  title 
of  such  German  princes  as  formerly  had  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

ELECTOR.  Any  one  who  has  the  right 
of  giving  his  voice  at  an  election,  particular- 
ly at  an  election  o(  members  of  legislatures, 
<tc, 

ELECTRIC.  A  term  for  any  substance 
capable  of  being  excited  either  l^  friction  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of 
ekctricity.  Bodies  thus  capable  of  accumu- 
lating and  retaining  the  electric  fluid  are  im- 
pervious to  its  power,  and  it  should  seem  that 
in  proporticHi  as  they  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited, so  are  they  less  pervious ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  which  are  more  pervious 
are  leas  ea{mble  of  excitation.  They  are  call- 
ed electricB,  or  non-conductors,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  are  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  electricity,  and  on  that  account 
called  conductors.  To  the  class  of  electrics  be- 
long resins,  bitumens,  glass,  dry  animal  sub- 
stances, feathers,  paper,  white  sugar,  oils, 
chocdate,  t&c.    Subetancee  f^  this  description 
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may  be  excited,  so  as  to  exhibit  tlie  el«tric 
appearances  of  attracting  and  repelling  light 
bodies,  emitting  a  spark  of  light,  attended  witli 
a  snapping  noise,  and  yieWing  a  curroit  of  air, 
the  sensation  of  which  resembles  tliat  of  a 
spider's  web  drawn  over  the  face,  and  a  smell 
like  that  of  phosphorus.  This  excitation  may 
be  effected  eitlier  by  friction,  or  by  heating  and 
cooling,  or  by  melting  and  pouring  one  melted 
substance  into  another. 

ELECTRIC  FLUID.  A  fine  rare  fluid, 
supposed  to  issue  from  and  surround  electrical 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS.     The  va 

rious  instruments  and  machines  necesseiry  li>r 
the  most  usual  experiments  in  electricity,  are 
two  or  three  glass  tubes,  from  three  to  five  feet 
in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
one  of  which  should  be  closed  at  one  end,  and 
furnished  at  the  other  end  with  a  brass  cap 
and  stopcock,  to  rarefy  or  condense  the  en- 
closed air ;  insulated  stools  or  supports  of  va- 
rious forms,  wires,  fine  Iwass  chains,  sticks  of 
sealing  wax,  or  cylinders  of  baked  wood,  for 
producing  the  negative  electricity ;  proper  rub- 
bers, as  black  oiled  silk,  with  amalgam  upon 
it,  and  soft  new  flannel  or  hare  or  cat  skins 
tanned  with  the  hair  on ;  coated  jars,  or  plates 
of  glass,  either  single  or  combined  in  a  batte- 
ry for  accumulating  electricity;  m<^  rods, 
or  dischargers;  an  electrical  machine,  elec- 
trometers, &c 

ELECTRICAL  BATTERY.  This  is 
merely  a  combination  of  a  number  of  coated 
glass  jars,  which  serve  as  a  continuation  of 
the  conductor,  the  outside  of  them  being  in 
actual  or  virtual  contact  with  the  rubber,  and 
tlie  disturbed  plate  being  separated  only  by 
the  thickness  of  the  glass,  on  which  account 
its  intei^ty  is  greatly  increased.  The  sud- 
den restoration  of  the  two  sides  produces  as- 
tonishing effects  on  any  interposed  semi-con- 
ducting substances,  melting  and  dispersing 
them,  and  even  killing  animals  like  ligntning. 


ELECTRICAL  EEL.  A  particular  sort  of 
fish,  so  called  fi-om  its  power  of  producing  an 
electrical  shock  whenever  it  is  touched. 

ELECTRICAL  JAR.  See  Leyden 
Phial. 

ELECTRICAL  KITE.  A  contrivance  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Prankhn,  for  verifying  his  hy- 
pothesis respecting  the  identity  of  electricity 
and  lightning.  It  consists  uf  a  large  thin  silk 
handkerchief,  extended  and  fastened  at  the  four 
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corners  to  two  slight  strips  of  cedar,  and  ac- 
commodated with  a  tail,  loop,  and  string,  so  as 
to  rise  in  the  air  like  a  paper  kite.  To  the  top 
of  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross  was  fixed  a 
sharp  pointed  wire,  rising  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  wood,  and  to  the  end  of  the  twine,  next  the 
hand,  was  attached  a  silk  riband.  Prom  a  key 
suspended  at  the  union  of  the  twine  and  silk, 
when  tfee  kite  is  raised  during  a  thunder  storm, 
a  phial  may  be  charged,  and  electric  fire  col- 
lected, as  is  usually  done  by  means  of  a  rubbed 
glass  tube  or  globe :  kites  made  of  paper,  co- 
vered with  varnish,  or  with  well  boiled  linseed 
oil,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  rain, 
Avith  a  stick  and  cane  bow,  like  those  of  school- 
boys, will  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well, 
particularly  in  determining  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINE.  The  princi 
pal  part  of  the  electrical  apparatus,  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  capable  of  exciting  a  great  quantity 
ef  the  electric  fluid,  and  exhibiting  its  eflfects 
in  a  very  sensible  manner.  It  is  constructed 
in  various  forms,  but  the  cylindrical  machine 
is  in  most  common  use.  This  consists  of  a 
glass  cylinder,  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  turned  with  a  winch ;  a  cushion,  sup- 
ported by  a  glass  pillar,  and  having  a  piece 
of  silk,  which  comes  between  it  and  the  cylin- 
der ;  and  a  tube,  supported  by  a  glass  pillar, 
which  is  called  the  prime  conductor,  or  sim- 
ply the  conductor.  A  more  modern  inven- 
tion, called  the  Plate  Machine,  is  here  repre- 
sented. 


ELECTRICAL  RUBBER.  A  part  of  the 
electrical  apparatus,  consisting  of  black  oiled 
silk,  which  serves  to  aid  the  friction  in  tlie 
electrical  machine. 

ELECTRICAL  SHOCK.  The  sudden  ex- 
plosion between  the  opposite  sides  of  a  charged 
electric ;  also,  the  effect  produced  on  the  frame 
4n  the  act  of  being  electrified. 

ELECTRICITY,  or  Electric  Powbk. 
That  property  first  discovered  in  amber  of  at- 
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tracting  light  bodies  when  excited  by  heat  or 
friction.  This  property,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  Greek  Electron,  amber,  in 
which  it  was  first  observed,  has  since  been 
found  in  other  bodies,  as  sealing  wax,  agate, 
and  most  kinds  of  precious  stones,  and  has 
also,  by  subsequent  discoveries,  been  found 
capable  of  being  communicated  under  different 
circumstances.  Dr.  Franklin  proved,  by  a 
variety  of  experiments,  that  the  lightning 
spark  of  electricity,  and  the  lightning  thai 
flashes  from  the  clouds  in  a  thunder  storm,  aie 
exactly  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  operate  in  tlie 
same  manner. 

ELECTRICITY.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  electric  power,  and  its  various  laws,  ope- 
rations, effects,  experiments,  &c. 

ELECTRICITY,  ANIMAL.  Some  fishes 
have  the  property  of  giving  shocks  analogous 
to  those  of  artificial  electricity;  namely,  the 
torpedo,  thegymnotus  electricus,  and  the  silu- 
rus  electricus.  If  the  torpedo,  while  standing 
in  water,  or  out  of  water,  but  not  insvdated,  he 
touched  with  one  hand,  it  generally  communi- 
cates a  trembling  motion  or  slight  shock  to  the 
hand.  If  the  torpedo  be  touched  with  both 
hands  at  the  same  time,  one  hand  being  appli- 
ed to  its  under  and  the  other  to  its  upper  sur- 
face, a  shock  will  be  received  exactly  like  that 
occasioned  by  the  Lcyden  phial.  The  shock 
given  by  the  torpedo  when  in  air  is  about  four 
times  as  strong  as  when  in  water ;  and  when 
the  animal  is  touched  on  lx)th  surfaces  by  the 
same  liand,  the  thumb  being  applied  to  one 
surface,  and  the  middle  finger  to  the  opposite, 
the  shock  is  much  stronger  than  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  formed  by  both  hands.  The  gymnotus 
electricus,  or  electrical  eel,  possesses  all  the 
electric  properties  of  the  torpedo,  but  in  a  supe- 
rior degree.  When  small  fish  are  put  into 
tlie  water  wherein  the  gymnotus  is  kept,  they 
are  generallv  stunned  or  killed  by  the  shock. 

ELECTRICITY,  History  of.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  ancients  had  any  thing 
more  than  an  imperfect  and  partial  knowledge 
of  the  electric  fluid.  Thales,  the  Milesian, 
who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  was  aware  of  the  electrical  property  of 
amber,  that  when  rubbed  it  would  attract  light 
bodies  to  itself;  and  Theophrastus  observed 
that  lyncurium  or  tourmjilin  possessed  the 
same  property ;  b)it  beyond  this  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  subject,  either  by  this  or  any 
other  writer,  until  the  seventeentli  century, 
when  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  a  native  of  Col- 
chester, published  his  treatise,  •  De  Magnete,'  ^ 
in  which  we  find  many  important  and  interest-  |j| 
ing  particulars.  These  received  farther  illus-  " 
tration  from  the  experiments  of  Boyle,  Otto 
Guericke,  Dr.  Wall,  and  some  others,  but 
more  especially  from  Mr.  Hawksbee,  who,  in 
his  work  on  electricity,  first  noticed  the  elec- 
trical power  in  glass,  and  the  light  proceeding 
from  it.  He  also  first  heard  the  snapping  noise 
that  accompanies  excitation,  and  noticed  the 
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different  ph^omena  relating  to  deetrical  at 
tractioD  and  repulsion  :  besides,  by  introducing 
the  glass  globe  into  the  electrical  apparatns,  he 
much  facilitated  his  own  experiments  and  tliose 
of  others.  After  an  inter\'al  of  about  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Stephen  Grey  added  very  material- 
ly to  the  science  of  electricity  by  niunerous  im 
portant  experiments.  He  first  showed  how 
the  power  of  native  electrics  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  other  bodies  in  which  it  cannot  be 
excited,  by  supporting  them  on  silken  lines 
hair  lines,  cakes  of  resin,  or  dass.  He  also 
more  accturatdy  distinguished  between  elec- 
trics and  non-electrics,  and  displayed  the  effect 
of  electricity  on  water  more  clearly  that  Gil- 
bert had  done. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Grey  were  eluci- 
dated and  enlarged  by  M.  du  Fay,  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  ob- 
served that  electrical  operations  were  obstruct- 
ed by  great  heat,  as  well  as  by  a  moist  air ; 
that  all  bodies,  both  solid  and  fluid,  would  re- 
ceive electricity,  when  placed  on  warm  or  dry 
glass  or  sealing  wax  ;  that  those  todies  which 
are  naturally  Uie  least  electric  have  the  great 
est  degree  of  electricity  communicated  to  them 
by  the  approach  of  the  excited  tube.  He  first 
observed  the  electric  spark  from  a  living  body 
suspended  on  silken  lines,  and  established  a 
principle  first  suggested  by  Otto  Guericke, 
that  all  electric  Wies  attract  others  that  are 
not  so,  and  repel  them  as  soon  as  they  are  be- 
come electric  by  the  vicinity  or  contact  of  the 
electric  body.  He  likewise  distinguished 
electricity  into  two  kinds,  which  he  called  vi- 
treous, as  bdonging  to  glass,  rock  crystal,  «5c. 
and  resinous,  as  applied  to  that  of  amber,  gum 
lac,  &c. ;  the  former  of  these  has  since  been 
called  positive  electricity,  and  the  latter  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  Grey  resumed  his  eiperrmenta  in 
1 734,  the  result  of  which  wae  the  discovery 
of  conductors.  He  also  concluded  from  several 
experiments  that  the  electrical  power  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  lliat  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Desaguliers  and  otlier  experimental- 
ists^in  Prance,  Ekigland,  and  Crermany,  fol- 
lowed np  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Grey  with 
further  researches,  which  displayed  tlte  power 
of  etectricity  in  new  forms,  particularly  by 
the  discovery  that  if  electricity  be  aoctunula- 
ted  in  a  phial,  it  may  be  discHarged  agam  so 
as  to  occasion  the  etectric  shock.  Mr.  Van 
Kleist,  of  Leyden,  first  observed  the  property 
of  the  phial,  and  Cunaeus  followed  it  by  ex- 
hibiting the  experiment  Mr.  Muschenbroeck, 
who  also  tried  tlie  experlmoit  with  a  very  thin 
bowl,  assured  M.  R<aiunur,  in  a  letter,  that 
he  felt  liimself  struck  in  Ids  arms,  shoulder, 
and  breast,  so  that  he  lost  his  breath,  and  was 
two  days  before  he  recovered  from  tJie  effects 
of  the  Wow,  and  the  terror  which  this  imex- 
pected  result  produced.  He  added,  that  he 
would  not  receive  a  second  shock  for  tlie 
vriude  kingdom  of  Ftauoe.    M.  Allcmand 
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made  the  experiment  with  a  common  beer 
glass,  from  which  he  found  himself  power- 
fully aflected  in  his  breath,  and  felt  bo  severe 
a  pain  all  along  his  right  arm,  that  he  ap- 
prehended serious  consequences  from  it. 
These  inconveniences,  however,  passed  off 
after  a  few  days,  and  others  being  induced  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  the  practice  of  electri- 
city  became  soon  after  common,  and  was,  after 
a  rime,  also  aj^lied  to  medical  purposes.  Ma- 
chines of  different  forms  were  now  invented, 
and  the  electrical  apparatus  was  continually 
enlarged,  by  some  new  device,  to  increase  the 
force  or  direct  the  operations  of  tlie  electricity  ; 
among  other  things,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  lightning  was  no  other  than  electrical 
matter,  conducting  rods  began  to  be  emfrfoyed 
on  the  tops  of  buildings  and  on  the  masts  of 
vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them  from 
the  effects  of  storms.  Many  important  trea- 
tises on  the  science  of  dectricity  have  been 
written  within  the  last  century,  by  Adama, 
Cavallo,  Cavendish,  Ferguson,  Morgan,  Van 
Marum,  Van  Swinden,  &c. 

ELECTRIFYING.  Tlie  commanication 
of  electric  matter  to  any  body  y  when  this  ia 
effected  by  mejms  of  a  charged  phial,  it  is 
called  an  electric  shock. 

ELECTROMETER.  An  mstrument  for 
measuring  tlie  quantity  and  determining  the 
quality  of  tfie  electricity  in  any  electrified  body. 


ELECTROPHORUS.  A  machine  .:on- 
sisting  of  two  plates,  one  of  whidi  is  a  re- 
sinous electric  and  the  other  metallic.  When 
the  former  is  once  excited  by  a  peculiar  appli- 
cation of  tlie  latter,  the  instroment  will  furnish 
electricity  for  a  considerable  time.  This  is 
one  of  the  ingenious  contrivances  devised  by- 
Professor  Volta,  about  the  year  1774,  which 
may  serve  as  a  good  substitute  for  the  electri- 
cal machine,  '^licn  properly  constructed,  it 
has  been  known  to  retain  its  dectricity  for 
three  weeks. 

ELECTUARY  (in  Pharmacy.)  A  medi- 
cinal composition,  in  which  honey  or  simp 
forms  a  necessary  ingredient. 

ELEGUC  VERSE.  A  sort  of  vcrte  wed 
inekgies. 
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ELEGY.  A  plaiative  kind  of  poetry,  or  a 
funeral  song. 

ELEMENTS  (in  Cliymistry.)  The  first 
principles  of  which  bodies  were  supposed  by 
•the  ancients  to  be  composed;  these  were  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water.  In  modern  chyniistry 
no  such  elementary  principles  are  admitted, 
because  it  is  considered  that  all  bodies  either 
are  or  may  be  decomposed,  and  that  these 
supposed  elements  are  compounds:  fire  is 
composed  of  caloric  and  light ;  air  of  caloric, 
oxygen  and  azotic  gases ;  water  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen ;  and  the  earth  includes  various 
different  substances. 

ELEMENTS  (in  Geometry.)  The  in- 
finitely small  parts  of  a  right  line,  curve,  or 
solid. 

ELEMENTS  (in  Science.)  The  first  prin- 
ciples of  any  science. 

ELEMENTS  (in  Divinity.)  The  bread 
and  wine  prepared  for  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

ELEMENTS  (in  Grammar.)  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  which  are  the  elements  of 
language. 

ELEPHANT,  the  largest  quadruped  now 
in  existence,  and  very  numerous  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  they  are  trained  to  useful  labour, 
and  among  tlie  native  princes  are  still  used  in 
war.  They  live  from  300  to  400  years,  and 
are  scarcely  at  maturity  till  100.  They  are 
extremely  sagacious,  and  perform  with  their 
proboscis  almost  every  thing  that  man  can 
perform  with  his  hands.  They  live  on  vege- 
tables, and  are  docile  and  friendly,  but  when 
enraged  are  very  terrible.  They  are  conduct- 
ed by  a  man  who  sits  on  their  neck,  and  em- 
ploys as  a  weapon  an  iron  rod,  hooked  at  the 
end,  with  which  he  pricks  the  animal  to  urge 
him  forward,  or  turn  him  in  any  direction 
that  may  be  required.  Almost  all  the  articles 
which  are  transported  from  place  to  place  in 
India  are  conveyed  by  elephants. 
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ELEVATION  (in  Gunnery.)  The  angle 
which  the  chase  of  a  cannon  or  mortar  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

ELEVATION  OP  THE  HOST  (in  the 
Romish  Church.)  That  part  of  tlie  ceremony 
of  the  mass  which  consists  in  the  piiest's 
raising  the  host  above  his  head  for  the  adora- 
tion of  the  people. 


*  EUEVATION  (in  Astronomy.)  The  height 
of  the  equator,  pole,  or  star,  &c.  above  the 
horizon. 

ELEVATION  (in  Architecture.)  A  draught 
or  description  of  the  face  or  principal  side  of 
a  building,  which,  iu  coxnmou  language,  is 
called  the  upright. 


ELF.  A  wandering  spirit  sopposed  to  be 
seen  in  unfrequented  places. 

ELGIN  MARBLES.  Curious  marbles 
brought  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  out  of  Greece, 
and  deposited  in  the  British  Moseum, 

ELISION  (in  Grammar.)  The  stiiking out 
a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  '  tli'  arch,' 
for  'the  arch.' 

ELIXIR.  A  very  powerful  tincture.  The 
Grand  Elixir  is  another  word  for  an  all-pow- 
erful medicine. 

ELK.  A  large  species  of  stag;  once  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  where  its  bones  and  horns 
are  often  found  in  tlie  bogs.  Naraeious  in 
some  parts  of  North  America. 


ELL-  A  measure  of  length,  different  in 
different  countries.  The  English  and  Flemish 
ells  are  the  most  used  :  the  former  of  which 
is  three  feet  nine  inclics,  or  one  yard  and  a 
quarter ;  the  latter  only  three  quarters  of  a 
yard. 

ELLIPSES,  or  Ellipse,  A  curve  which 
cuts  the  cone  obliquely  tlirough  both  sides.  It 
is  vulgarly  called  an  oval,  as  in  the  subjomcd 
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figure,  A  H  B  I,  where  A  B  ia  the 

H  I  the  conjugate  diameter. 


ELM.  A  sort  of  tree  which  grows  to  a 
very  great  height,  and  thrives  best  in  a  rich 
black  earth.  The  timber  of  ehn  is  next  to  that 
of  oak  for  value. 

ELOCUTION  (in  Rhetoric.)  The  adapt- 
ing words  and  sentences  to  the  things  or  sen- 
timaits  to  be  expressed.  It  consists  in  apt  ex- 
presBioDS,  the  happy  order  in  diqpoong  the 
words,  and  a  certain  musical  cadence  which 
arises  from  the  whole. 

EILONGATION  (in  Astronomy.)  The 
removal  of  a  pkmet  to  the  farthest  ^stance  it 
can  be  from  the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  an  ob- 
server on  the  earth. 

ELOPEMENT  (in  Law.)  The  voluntary 
departure  of  a  wife  from  her  husband  to  go 
and  live  with  an  adulters ;  in  common  ac- 
c^itadon,  the  secret  departure  of  any  female 
with  her  lover. 

ELYSL\N  FIELDS.  The  paradise  of  the 
heathens. 

EMANCIPATION.  A  deliverance  from 
slavery  or  servitude;  also,  the  release  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  disalahties  which 
excluded  them  from  office  in  England. 

EMBALMING.  The  filling  a  dead  body 
with  spices,  gums,  and  other  antiseptics,  to 
prevent  it  from  putrifying.  The  Egyptians 
practised  this  art  most  successfully,  so  that 
bodies  which  they  embalmed  two  thousand 
years  ago  remsdn  whole  to  this  day. 

EMBARGO  (in  Commerce.)  A  prohiW- 
tatm.  issued  by  authority  on  all  shipping,  not 
to  leave  any  port. 

EMBER  DAYS.  Particular  days  of  fast- 
ing and  humiliation  in  the  Ember  weeks. 

EMBER  WEEKS.  Four  seasons  in  the 
year  vaare  particularly  set  apart  for  prayer 
and  fasting,  namely,  the  first  week  in  Lent, 
the  next  after  Whitsuntide,  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and  the  thirteenth  of  December. 

EMBEZZLEMENT.  The  appropriating 
a  thin^  to  one's  own  use,  which  has  been  in- 
trusted to  one. 

ElMBLEM.  A  kind  of  painted  enigma,  or 
certain  figures  painted  or  cut  metaphorically, 
expressing  some  action. 

EMBOSSING.  A  sort  of  sculpture  or 
carving,  where  the  figure  is  protuberant,  and 
projects  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  cut 

EMBRASURE  (in  Architecture.)  An  cn- 
largemeat  made  in  a  wall. 
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EMBRASURE  (in  Fortification.)  A  hole 
n  a  parapet  for  the  reception  of  a  gun. 

EMBROCATION.  A  kind  of  slimuhaing 
fomentation. 

EMBROIDERY.  Figured  work  wrought 
on  silk,  cloth,  or  stuffs. 

EMBRYO.  The  foetus,  or  child  in  th« 
womb.     The  first  rudiments. 

EMENDATION.  An  alteration  made  in 
the  te.Tt  of  anv  book  by  verbal  criticism. 

EMENDATION  (In  Law.)  The  cort 
of  abuses. 

EMERALD.  A  precious  stone  of  a  green 
colour,  and  next  in  hardness  to  the  ruby. 

EMERSION  (in  Astronomy.)  The  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  and  mooo  after  they  have 
undergone  an  eclipse;  also  of  a  star,  tliat 
emerges  from  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

EMERY.  A  sort  of  iron  ore,  of  a  grayish - 
black  colour,  so  very  hard  as  to  scratui  topaz, 
and  not  to  be  frangible.  It  consists  of  alu- 
mina, silica,  and  iron,  and  is  used  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  for  polishing  hard  minerals  and 
metals. 

EMETIC.  A  medicine  for  emptying  the  sto- 
mach by  vomiting,  generally  ipecacuanha,  or 
tartarized  antimony. 

EMIGRANT,  A  person  removing  from 
his  native  country  to  reside  in  some  foreign  land. 

EMIR.  A  tide  of  dignity  among  the  Sara- 
cens and  Tvirks. 

EMISSARY.  A  secret  agent  sent  to  sound 
the  sentiments  and  designs  of  another. 

EMMET.  An  ant  or  pismire. 

EMOLLIENTS.     Softening  medicines. 

EMPALEMEINT.  A  barbarous  punishment 
of  eastern  tyrants,  by  driving  a  stake  through 
the  body. 

EMPALEMENT  (in  Botany.)  The  flower 
cup,  or  the  ffreen  leaves  which  cover  the  flower. 

E^MPANNEL.  The  writing  the  names  of 
a  jury  into  a  small  pannel  or  parchment,  or 
making  out  a  list  of  such  as  are  to  be  sum- 
moned to  serve  on  a  jury. 

EMPE210R  Among  the  Rwnans,  impe- 
rator,  or  commander,  a  title  of  poUtical  dignity 
assumed  by  Augustus  emd  his  successors ;  now 
a  sovereign  prince  who  bears  rule  over  large 
countries. 

EMPIRIC.  Literally,  a  trio-  or  experi- 
menter ;  particularly,  one  who,  without  regard 
to  the  rules  of  science,  makes  experiments  with 
medicines;  a  quack. 

EMPORIUM.  A  common  resort  of  mer 
'<  chants  for  trade. 

I     E3IPYREUMA.     The  peculiar  smeU  at 
\  burnt  substances  io  disdUatioD. 

EMULSION.    A  medicinal  drink. 

ENAMEL  (in  Anatomy.)  The  fine  exte- 
rior  covering  of  the  teeth. 

E^AMEX  (in  Painting.)  A  composition 
of  mineral  colours,  formed  from  metallic  oxid^ 
and  used  in  potteries. 

ENABIELLER.  One  who  professes  Um 
art  of  painting  with  ^uuoael  colours. 
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ENCAMPMENT.  The  pitching  of  tents 
or  disposing  an  army  in  an  open  country. 

ENCHANTMENT.  Magical  charms  prac- 
tised for  purposes  of  fraud. 

ENCHASING.  The  beautifying  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  metal  works,  by  figures.  It  is 
practised  only  on  hollow  thin  works,  as  watch- 
cases,  caneheads,  and  the  like.  It  is  performed 
by  punching  or  driving  out  the  metal  to  form 
the  figure,  so  as  to  stand  out  prominent  from 
the  surface  of  the  metal. 

ENCHYRIDION.  A  manual  or  small 
volume. 

ENCLOSING.  The  parting  off  of  com- 
mon grounds  into  distinct  possessions. 

ENCORE.  Literally,  again ;  to  be  repeated, 
as  applied  to  any  song  or  performance  in  a 
theatre. 

ENCROACHMENT  (in  Law.)  An  un- 
lawfvd  gaining  upon  the  rights  and  possessions 
of  another. 

ENCYCLOP.EDIA.  A  dictionary  which 
professes  to  explain  the  whole  circle  of  the  sci- 


ENDEMIC.  An  epithet  for  disorders  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  particular  countries 
are  subject. 

ENDIVE.  An  herbaceous  plant,  a  sort  of 
succory,  used  as  a  v^etable  for  the  table 

ENDORSING.  Writing  a  name  on  the 
Lack  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  check,  by  which 
responsibility  for  its  amount  is  incurred,  if 
duly  presented,  not  paid,  and  eaily  notice 
given. 

ENDOWMENT  (in  Law.)  The  giving 
or  assuring  a  dower  to  a  woman  ;  also  the  as- 
signing certain  rents  and  revenues  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  vicar,  almshouses,  &c. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT  (in  Law.)  The 
making  a  person  a  denizen,  or  free  citizen. 

ENGINE  (in  Mechanics.)  A  compound 
machine,  consisting  of  one  or  more  mechanical 
powers,  as  of  screws,  levers,  pulleys,  &c.  in 
order  to  raise,  cast,  or  sustain  any  weighty 
body. 

ENGINEER  (Military.)  One  whose 
office  is  to  conduct  the  attack  and  defence  of  all 
fortresses. 

ENGINEER  (Civil.)  One  who  superin- 
tends public  improvements,  as  road  and  canal 
making,  embankments,  construction  of  har- 
bours, docks,  and  bridges. 

ENGLISH,  or  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. A  compound  of  the  original  Bri 
tish  or  Welsh,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman, 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  which  is  now  spo- 
ken not  only  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but 
throughout  North  America  and  all  the  Eng 
lish  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

ENGLISHMAN.  A  native  of  England,  the 
Eouthern  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
lying  between  latitude  50°  and  GS*',  and  ex 
tending  over  6°  of  longitude ;  divided  into  40 
shires,  or  counties,  which  contain  above  10 
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millions  of  inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  in- 
dustry, personal  vigour,  beauty,  and  general 
inteUigence.  Situate  in  the  middle  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  its  climate  is  well  adapt«d  to  the 
human  constitution,  and,  though  variable,  little 
subject  to  destructive  commotions,  while  it  con- 
tributes to  the  multiplication  of  all  the  substan 
tial  necessaries  of  life,  which  the  securities  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  representative  system, 
enable  the  people  to  enjoy.  There  are  42  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  England,  and  65  millions  in 
Great  Britain. 


ENGRAVING.  The  art  of  represenUng 
figures  in  metal,  wood,  or  stone,  by  means  of 
lines  cut  thereon. 

ENGRAVING,  History  of.  Engraving, 
as  far  as  regards  the  representation  of  figures 
or  characters  on  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  was  one 
of  the  first  arts  on  which  human  ingenuity 
was  exercised.  Moses  speaks  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving, as  no  new  invention.  The  tables 
•which  God  delivered  to  Moses  are  said  to  be 
the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  wri- 
ting of  God  engraved  upon  the  tables.  The 
first  engravings  of  human  workmanship  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  were  executed  by 
Aholiab  and  Bezaleel,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  ornaments  for  the  dress  of 
Aaron.  It  is  also  said  that  the  tables  of  Seth 
contained  the  astronomical  discoveries  of  that 
patriarch  and  his  sons.  In  process  of  time  we 
find  that  the  clasps,  buckles,  rings,  and  other 
ornamental  parts  of  dress,  as  also  the  cups  and 
otlier  household  furniture,  together  with  the 
arms  of  military  chieftains,  were  probably  en- 
riched with  the  first  specimens  of  engraving. 
The  shields  of  the  Carians,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  were  ornamented  with  rude  por- 
traitures, as  were  also  those  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  nations ;  but  the  hieroglypliic  figures'of 
the  Egyptians  afford  the  best  and  earliest  spe- 
cimens of  engraving  properly  so  called.  The 
Phoenicians  probably  learned  tliis  art  from  tlie 
Egyptians  ;  and  their  coins,  which  are  looked 
upon  to  be  amon^  the  most  ancient  extant, 
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pnMfl^  M  Mr.  Stnitt  obserres,  that  tbejr  were 
bjr  ■!>  means  bidiftreitf  artists.  It  is,  however, 
famnSiy  snpposec^  that  there  are  ao 
^ — '-^  either  in  aodpture,  painting,  wr 
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eammngf  prior  to  thoeeof  Etruscan  origi- 
nal. Some  of  tboae  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Mnaeom  are  exceedingly  nide,  and 
evidently  executed  with  the  graver  only  upon 
a  flat  sariaee^  and  if  filled  with  ink  and  run 
throng  a  printing  press,  provided  the  plate 
would  endure  the  operation,  might  produce  a 
&ir  and  perfect  impression. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  their  shields  was 
practised  by  the  Saxons,  in  comnnm  with  the 
other  northern  tribes.  Alfired  the  Great  en- 
couraged this  among  the  other  arts,  and  the 
works  of  the  Saxon  artistai,  as  their  shrines 
and  riii^rfn,  rose  by  his  eocooragement  and 
that  of  im  soccessors,  coi^iderably  in  estima 
tion  not  ooty  in  Ekigland,  but  on  the  continent. 
Strutt  mentions  a  curious  remnant  of  antiquity 
in  the  Museum  at  Oxford,  namely,  a  very 
valuable  jewd,  made  of  gold,  and  richly 
Vtdonwd  with  a  kind  of  work  resembling  fila- 

E,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen  the  half 
re  of  a  man,  supposed  to  be  Saint  Cuthbert 
back  of  this  jewel,  which  was  ex^raved  by 
oonunand  of  Alfred,  is  ornamaoted  with  foliage 
very  ridtfolly  executed.  Saint  Dunstan,  the 
edAntei  archbishq)  of  Canterbury,  who  died 
A.  D.  988,  is  ako  noted  for  his  skiU'in  the  arts. 
Osborn,  his  biographer,  onamerates  among  his 
other  endowments  that  he  could  '  scalpello  im- 
primere  ex  auro,  argento,  aere,  et  ferro.' 

After  the  conquest,  it  appears  that  engraving, 
which  had  hitherto  been  mostly  followed  in 
conjunction  with  the  sister  arts  of  carving  and 
chasing,  was  now  followed  as  a  distinct  art, 
and  carried  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  as 
may  be  learned  from  the  brass  plates  so  fre- 
qoendy  to  be  met  with  in  the  churches  or  <m 
the  tombstones  in  the  fourteenth  and  following 
centuries.  These  are  ususilly  ornamented  with 
the  effigies  of  the  person  to  whose  memory  they 
are  dedicated,  and  are  evidently  executed  by 
the  graver  Mily  ;  the  outlines  being  first  made^ 
that  the  shadows  are  expressed  by  strokes 
strengthened  in  proportion  as  they  required 
more  foro^  and  occasionally  crossed  with  other 
atrdces  a  second  or  third  time,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  copperplate  is  at  present  en- 
graved fcr  printing.  Thus  we  see  that  the  art 
of  eq^raving  was  for  a  long  time  practised  be^ 
fore  it  waa  made  to  answer  the  noble  purpose 
of  perpetoating  the  labours  of  the  paintar. 

That  branch  of  the  art  of  engraving  which 
eonaiBts  in  taking  impressions  on  paper  was, 
aieearding  to  Giorgio  Vasari,  first  practised  by 
the  balitms,  and  took  its  rise  from  an  accident 
One  Maso  Finiguerra,  an  ingenious  goldsmith 
and  aca^ttor  of  FkMrence  in  the  fifteenth  cai- 
tnry,  naed  to  dea^gn  and  emboss  figures  on  gold 
and  other  metda,  and  before  he  inlaid  them  he 
osed  to  fill  the  engravirtg  with  earth,  and  cast 
mdted  sulphur  on  it,  which  gave  it  a  sort  of 


ohve  etAoar,  after  which,  pressing  a  piece  of 
damp  p^per  on  it  with  a  smooth  wooden  roller, 
the  engraving  on  the  metal  remained  imprinted 
on  the  p^xr,  just  as  if  it  had  been  designed 
with  a  p«i,  in  omsequence  of  which  Andrew 
Mantegna  set  about  making  regular  prints 
from  his  engravings.  The  correctness  of  this 
story,  however,  as  far  as  regards  the  priority 
of  the  discoverer,  is  disputed  by  Strutt  and 
others. 

It  should  seem  that  impressions  from  en- 
gravings on  wood  had  been  tak^i  in  Germany 
prior  to  this,  and  that  the  brief  malors,  or  the 
makCTs  of  playing  cards,  practised  the  art  of 
cardmaking  about  the  fifteaith  century,  and 
frixn  the  making  of  cards  were  led  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  oth^  figures  of  a  devout  nature,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  books  containing  a  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  vrss 
printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  In  this 
manner  the  engraving  both  in  wood  ai 
continued  to  be  followed  by  the  aame 
and  in  their  hands  made  great  advances  to 
perfection.  Martin  Schoen,  of  Culmbach, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  art-  Israel  von  Mechehi,  of  Me- 
chelon,  was  the  rival  of  Schoen ;  the  style  of 
which  latter  artist  was  followed  by  Albert 
Durer.  After  this  arose  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished aigravers  in  France,  England, 
and  Holhmd. 

Engraving  in  chiaro-scuro  is  justly  as- 
cribed to  the  Germans,  and  was  first  practised 
by  Muir.  At  what  time  etching  was  intro- 
duced is  not  known.  One  of  the  most  early 
specimens  of  a  print,  by  Albert  Durer, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canncm,  dated 
1518. 

Engraving  with  dots  was  of  Italian  inven- 
tion, and  was  first  practised  by  Agostino  de 
Musis.  The  method  of  engraving  m  mezzo- 
tinto  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Engraving  in  aquatinta 
is  a  recent  invention, 

ENGROSSING.  The  writing  any  thing 
fair  in  a  large  hand. 

ENIGMA.  An  obscure  problem. 

ENLISTING.  The  entering  for  a  soldier 
for  a  certain  stipulated  time. 

ENNEANDRU  (in  Botany.)  One  of  Lin- 


nxn^    classes  of  plants,  including  each  aa 
bear  hermaphrodite  ftowers,   with  nine  afa- 
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menSj  as  the  hay,  the  cashew  nut,  the  flower- 
ing niBii,  &c. 

ENNUI.  Listless  fatigue. 

ENSIGN.  The  banner  under  which  the 
Boldiers  are  ranged,  according  to  the  different 
regiments  to  which  they  belong ;  also,  the 
officer  who  carries  the  ensign  or  colours. 

ENTABLATURE.  That  part  of  a  column 
which  is  over  the  capital,  comprehending  the 
architrave,  frize,  and  cornice. 

ENTAIL.  An  entailed  estate,  or  an  estate 
abridged  and  limited  by  certain  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  first  donor. 

ENTERTAINMENT.  A  species  of  the- 
atrical representation  following  a  tragedy  or 
comedy ;  it  may  be  either  a  farce  or  a  panto- 
mime, &c.  In  social  life,  a  dinner  or  supper 
of  a  party  of  friends. 

ENTHUSIASM.  Energy  of  feeling,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  great  and  successful 
exertions.  Sometimes  applied  to  zeal  without 
knowledge. 

ENT.OMOLGY.  The  science  which  treats 
of  insects,  as  to  their  structure,  habits,  and 
varieties.  The  body  of  an  insect  consists  of 
four  principal  parts,  namely,  the  head,  the 
trunk,  the  abdomen,  and  the  limbs  or  ex- 
tremities. The  head  is  furnished  in  most  in- 
sects with  eyes,  antennce  or  horns,  and  a 
mouth.  The  eyes  are  various,  both  in  colour, 
shape,  and  n\imber,  in  different  kinds,  some 
being  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the 
head,  and  some  of  the  same  colour,  some 
placed  close  together,  or  almost  touching  each 
other,  some  having  the  pupil  glassy  and  trans- 
parent, others  having  it  scarcely  distinguish- 
able. Many  insects  have,  besides  the  large 
eyes,  also  three  small  spherical  bodies  placed 
triangularly  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  called 
ocelli,  or  stemmata.  The  antennae  are  two 
articulated  moveable  processes,  placed  on  the 
head,  which  are  also  subject  to  great  variety 
in  their  form  and  structure,  being  setaceous, 
or  bristle  shaped,  filiform,  or  thread-shaped, 
Ac.  The  mouth  in  most  insects  is  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  consists 
of  the  lips,  upper  and  lower ;  the  mandibles, 
or  horny  substances,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth ;  the  maxillse,  or  jaws,  two  membrana- 
ceous substances,  differing  in  figure  from  the 
mandibles,  under  which  they  are  situated ;  the 
tongue,  an  involuted  tubular  organ,  which 
constitutes  the  whole  mouth  in  some  insects, 
as  the  sphinx ;  the  rostrum,  beak  or  snout,  a 
moveable  articulated  member  in  the  grasshop- 
per, the  aphis,  &c,  ;  the  proboscis,  or  trunk, 
which  serves  as  a  mouth  in  the  house  fly, 
bee,  and  some  other  insects ;  the  feelers,  small 
moveable  filiform  organs,  placed  mostly  on 
each  side  the  jaw,  and  resembling  the  antennae, 
but  much  smaller  ;  these  vary  in  number 
from  two  to  six  in  different  insects. 

The  trunk,  which  is  the  second  general 
division  of  which  an  insect  consists,  com- 
prehends that  portion  situated  between  the 
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head  and  the  abdomen.  This  conflists  of  the 
thorax,  or  upper  part  of  the  body,  to  which 
the  first  pair  of  legs  is  attached ;  the  breast, 

under  part  of  the  thorax,  to  which  the 
four  posterior  feet  are  attached;  the  breast 
bone,  a  ridge  running  under  the  breast,  which 
is  conspicuous  in  some  insects ;  and  the  scu- 
tellum,  or  escutcheon,  a  lobe-like  process, 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  abdomen,  or  third  principal  portion 
of  an  insect's  body,  is  composed  of  annular 
joints,  or  segments,  which  vary  in  form  and 
number  in  different  insects;  this  is  distin- 
guished mto  the  back,  or  upper  part,  and  the 
bell}',  or  under  part.  The  motion  of  the  ab- 
domen is  most  visible  in  the  fly  and  bee  tribes. 
To  this  division  belong  also  the  tail  and  the 
sting.  The  tail  sometimes  spreads  like  a  leaf, 
as  in  the  cockroach  ;  and  in  other  insects  ia 
bristle-shaped.  The  sting,  which  is  peculiar 
to  insects  of  the  bee  tribe  and  some  few 
others,  is  sometimes  simple,  having  but  one 
dart,  and  sometimes  compound,  having  two 
darts.  In  bees  and  wasps  the  sting  is  retrac- 
tile, that  is,  capable  of  being  drawn  in;  but 
in  other  insects  it  is  almost  always  hid  in  the 
body,  or  seldom  thrust  out.  In  some  tribes 
of  insects  it  exists  in  the  males,  in  others  in 
the  females  only,  but  seldom  in  both  sexes. 

The  members  or  extremities  of  insects  are 
the  legs  and  the  wings.  Insects  have  some- 
times six  legs,  but  never  more,  except  what 
are  observable  in  the  larvae,  which  are  termed 
spirious  feet.  The  feet  vary  in  their  form 
and  use,  being  formed  either  for  running, 
swimming,  or  leaping,  with  or  without  claws 
or  spines,  &c.  The  wings  are  mostly  two, 
but  sometimes  four  in  number;  mostly  placed 
on  each  side  the  insect,  so  as  tliat  each  pair 
should  correspond  in  situation,  form,  &c. ; 
but  where  there  is  more  than  one  pair,  the 
first  are  mostly  larger  than  those  behind. 
The  wings  are  greatly  diversified  as  to  form, 
figure,  texture,  construction,  &o.  To  the 
wings  belong  also  the  elytra,  or  wing  cases, 
and  the  halteres,  or  poisers.  The  elytra  are 
two  coriaceous  wings,  which  are  expanded  in 
flight,  but  when  at  rest  serve  to  cover  the  ab- 
domen and  enclose  theirmembranaceous  wings, 
as  in  insects  of  the  beetle  tribe ;  the  poisera 
are  two  globular  bodies  placed  on  slender  stalks 
behind  the  wings  in  the  tribe  of  winged 
insects,  so  called  because  they  are  supposed  ta 
keep  the  insect  steady  in  its  flight. 

The  internal  parts  of  insects  are  less  perfect 
and  distinct  than  those  of  larger  anknals,  and 
of  course  less  known.  The  brain  of  insects 
is  altogether  different  from  the  substance 
which  bears  that  name  in  other  animals, 
being  little  more  than  ganglions  of  nerves, 
two  in  number,  that  are  observed  in  the  crab, 
lobster,  &c.  The  muscles  consist  of  fasciculi 
of  fibres,  that  serve  apparently  the  oflice  of 
producing  two  motions,  namely,  that  of  ex- 
tending and  that  of  bending.     Some  insects 
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appear  to  be  furnished  with  ■ome  floaUng 
vessds,  which  secrete  a  fluid  varying  in  co- 
lour in  different  tribes,  but  very  similar  to 
saliva.  The  oesophagus,  or  organ  of  degluti- 
tion, is  a  straight  short  tube,  consisting  of  an- 
nular muscular  fibres,  like  the  proboscis  of  the 
common  fly. 

The  organs  of  digestion  vary  very  much 
in  different  tribes  of  insects.  Most  have  a 
single  stomach,  but  some  have  it  double,  and 
others  have  a  manifold  stomach.  In  bees  the 
stomach  is  membranaceous,  fitted  to  receive 
the  nectar  of  flowers :  the  bug,  the  boat  fly, 
and  such  as  feed  on  animal  substances,  have 
a  muscular  stomach.  The  beetle,  ladybird, 
earwig,  and  some  others  that  feed  on  other 
insects,  have  a  double  stomach,  the  first  of 
which  is  muscular,  afler  the  manner  of  a  giz- 
zard, and  the  second  is  a  membranaceous 
canal.  Insects  such  as  the  cricket  and  grass- 
hopper, which  have  many  stomachs,  seem  to 
employ  them  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
ruminating  animals. 

Instead  of  organs  of  respiration,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  have  spiracula  running  on 
each  side  the  body  that  serve  for  the  reception 
of  the  air,  and  other  vessels  proceeding  from 
these  that  serve  for  the  expiration  of  air. 
Insects,  among  the  ancients,  were  reckoned 
to  be  bloodless  animals  ;  but  it  has  since  been 
ascertained  that  the  process  both  of  circulation 
and  secretion  goes  for^vard  in  the  bodies  of 
insects,  although  in  a  different  manner.  The 
process  of  secretion  is  supposed  to  be  perform- 
ed by  means  of  a  number  of  long  slender  ves- 
sels, which  float  in  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
body,  serving  to  secrete  different  fluids,  ac- 
coraiBg  to  the  nature  of  the  animal ;  thus  the 
bee,  wasp,  sphinx,  &c.  have  two  vessels 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sting,  through 
which  they  discharge  an  acrid  fluid.  From 
the  ant  is  extracted  an  acid  well  known  to 
chymists,  and  other  insects  have  other  fluids 
peculiar  to  themselves.  As  to  tlie  process  of 
circulation  in  insects,  little  more  is  known  at 
present  than  that  a  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  is  observable  in  some  kinds,  par- 
ticularly in  caterpillars ;  but  the  fluid  which 
is  supiKJsed  to  supply  the  place  of  blood  is  not 
of  the  same  colour. 

The  sexes  in  insects  are  of  three  kinds, 
namely,  the  males,  the  females,  and  the  neu- 
ters, which  have  not  the  usuzJ  marks  of  either 
sex.  The  sexes  are  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
ference of  size,  brightness  of  colours,  form  of 
the  antenna,  &c. ;  the  male  is  adways  smaller 
than  the  female,  and  in  some  cases  the  female 
is  several  hundred  times  bigger  than  the  male ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  males  have  brighter 
colours  and  larger  antennae.  In  many  cases 
the  females  have  no  wings ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  that  of  the  bee,  the  female  has  a 
Eting,  but  the  male  none. 

The  metamorphoses  of  insects  is  one  cha- 
racteristic   of  tnese    animals    which  distin- 
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guiahes  them  from  all  others.  In  most  insects 
the  egg  is  the  first  state ;  but  tliere  are  exam- 
ples of  viviparous  insects,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aphis,  the  fly,  &c.  The  insect  in  the  second 
or  caterpillar  state,  is  now  called  the  larva, 
but  formerly  the  eruca.  The  larvae  differ  very 
much  in  different  insects ;  those  of  the  butter- 
fly and  moth  are  properly  called  caterpillars, 
those  of  the  flies  and  bees  are  called  maggots. 
The  larvae  of  the  beetle  tribe  differ  from  the 
complete  insect  only  by  being  destitute  of 
wings.  Butterflies,  in  their  caterpillar  state, 
are  very  voracious,  but  in  tlieir  complete  state 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  lightest  and  most 
delicate  nutriment.  The  third  state  into  which 
insects  transform  themselves  is  the  pupa,  or 


chrysalis.  In  most  of  the  beetle  tribe  the  pupa 
is  furnished  with  short  legs,  but  the  pupa  of 
the  butterfly  tribe  is  without  legs :  that  of  the 
fly  tribe  is  oval,  but  that  of  the  bee  tribe  is 
very  shapeless.  The  last  and  perfect  state  of 
insects  is  called  by  Linnaeus  the  imago,  in 
which  state  it  continues  until  its  extinction. 
The  life  of  insects  varies  as  to  its  duration. 
Some,  as  bees  and  spiders,  are  supposed  to 
live  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  others  will 
not  live  beyond  a  year,  a  day,  or  some  hours, 
in  their  perfect  state,  although  they  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  in  their  larva  state.  Water 
insects  generally  live  longer  than  land  insects. 
As  to  the  classification  of  insects,  it  suffices 
here  to  observe,  that  Lirmaeus,  whose  system 
is  now  generally  followed,  has  classed  them 
according  to  their  wings  into  seven  orders, 
namely,  1.  Coleoptera,  or  such  as  have  sheila 
that  cover  the  w^ings,   as   the    beetle  tribe. 

2.  Hemiptera,  or  half  winged  insects,  as  the 
cockroach,     locust,     grasshopper,    bug,    &c. 

3.  Lepidoptera,  or  scaly  winged  insects,  aa  the 
butterfly  and  the  moth.  4,  Neuroptera,  or 
nerve-winged  or  fibre-winged  insects,  the 
Avings  of  which  are  furnished  with  conspicu- 
ous nerves,  fibres,  or  ramifications,  as  the 
drjigon  fly,  May  fly,  troutfly.  5.  Hymenop- 
tera,  or  insects  with  four  wings  and  a  sting,  as 
the  bee,  wasp,  hornet,  termes,  or  white  ant,  &c. 

6.  Diptera,  or  two- winged  insects,  as  the 
gnat,  common  fly,  musquito,  horseleech,  &c. 

7.  Aptera,  or  insects  without  wings,  as  the 
spider,  flea,  lobster,  scorpion,  &c. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  History  op.  There 
are  scattered  notices  respecting  insects  at  an 
early  period,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
they  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  inquirers 
into  the  animal  kingdom.  Among  the  books 
of  Solomon  now  lost  to  the  world,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  treated  on  insects,  or  creep- 
ing things.  Hippocrates  wrote  a  work  on 
insects,  from  which  Pliny  has  given  some 
few  extracts.  The  laliours  of  Aristotle  on  this 
subject  are  still  extant,  and  show  tliat  he  had 
made  insects  his  particular  study.  What  he 
has  written  on  this  subject  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  accuracy  by  any  thing  that  has  fol- 
lowed.   Nicandcr,  Callimachu."},  and  above  all 
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TheophrastuB,  are  mentioned  as  wi-iters  on 
insects ;  but  there  is  no  work  extant  on  that 
subject  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Virgil 
treats  on  the  subject  of  bees,  which  were  much 
cultivated  in  his  time.  Pliny  has  devoted  the 
eleventh  book  of  his  Natural  History  to  this 
subject,  and  mentions  several  Latin  writers 
who  had  directed  their  attention  to  it.  jElian, 
in  his  work  on  animals,  devotes  several  chap- 
ter; *o  particular  insects,  as  the  spider,  scor- 
pion, cricket,  &c. ;  besides  that,  the  subject  is 
slightly  touched  upon  by  the  medical  writers, 
^tius,  Paulus  ^gineta,  Trallian,  and  Ori- 
basius,  and  also  by  the  Arabian  authors 
Rhazes,  Avicenna,  Avenzoar,  and  Averrhoes. 
Prom  tlie  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  no 
writer  of  any  note  occurs  on  the  subject  of 
entomology.  Albertus  Magnus  has  devoted 
some  small  part  of  his  work  De  Animalibus 
to  this  su^ect.  Agricola,  in  his  work  de  Ani- 
niantibus  Subteraneis,  which  appeared  in  1549, 
has  given  the  first  systematic  arrangement  of 
insects,  by  dividing  them  into  creeping  insects, 
flying  insects,  and  swimming  insects.  This 
work  was  followed  in  the  same  c«ntury  by  Dr. 
Wotton's  work,  De  Differentiis  Animalium, 
and  cursory  remarks  on  insects  in  Rondeletius, 
Libri  de  Piscibus  Marinis,  and  in  Conrad 
Gesner's  work,  De  Serpentium  Natura. 

A  far  more  important  production  on  the 
subject  of  insects  appeared  in  1602,  from  the 
pen  of  that  industrious  naturalist  Aldrovan- 
das,  entitled  De  Animalibus  Insectis,  in  which 
he  divided  them  into  two  classes,  terrestria 
and  aquatica,  and  subdivided  them  into  orders, 
according  to  the  number,  nature,  position,  &c. 
of  their  wings.  This  work  was  followed  by 
the  Historia  Animalium  Sacra  of  Wolfang 
Prenzius,  and  other  works  from  the  pen  of 
Pabius  Columna,  Hoefnagle,  and  Archibald 
Simpson.  This  latter  work  is  entitled  to  no- 
tice, because  it  was  the  first  work  on  entomo- 
logy that  had  appeared  in  Britain. 

The  graphic  art  was  also  called  into  aid 
about  this  period,  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
entomology,  as  appears  from  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  engravers  Hoefnagle,  Robert  Au- 
bret,  De  Bry,  Vallet,  Robin,  Johnston,  &c. 
The  invention  of  the  microscope  also  afforded 
great  facilities  to  the  study  of  entomology, 
and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  observation  very 
considerably.  Of  tliese  facilities  many  natu- 
ralists amply  availed  themselves,  as  Hooke, 
Leuwenhoek,  Harts  oeker,  and  others.  The 
latter  writer  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  in  insects.  Christopher  Marret  pub- 
lished, in  1667,  a  work  containing  an  account 
of  British  insects ;  and  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  tarantula  was  published  about  the 
same  time  by  Wolferdus  Sanguerdius;  but 
the  most  important  work  on  this  subject  was 
Swammerdam's  General  History  of  Insects, 
which  displayed  an  anatomical  knowledge  of 
these  animals  that  raised  the  reputation  of 
this  writer  very  high.  This  appeared  in  1669, 


and  in  1678  Lister's  valuable  History  of  Eng- 
lish Spiders ;  the  year  following  the  first  par' 
of  Madame  Merian's  extensive  work  on  the 
metamorphoses  of  lepidopterous  insects,  which 
was  followed  by  other  parts  in  1683, 1718,  and 
1726,  which  last  is  a  splendid  performance  on 
the  insects  of  Surinam.  Leuwenhoek  also, 
about  the  same  time,  added  materially  to  the 
stock  of  entomological  knowledge,  by  giving 
an  account  of  the  anatomy  of  insects,  drawn 
from  microscopical  observations.  Ray  pub- 
lished, in  1710,  his  Historia  Insectorum, 
which  vras  the  joint  labour  of  himself  and  his 
friend  Willoughby.  In  this  history  insects 
are  divided  into  the  transmutabilia  and  in- 
transmutabiha.  The  transmutabilia  are  divi- 
ded into  four  orders,  namely,  vaginipennes, 
those  which  have  wings  covered  with  a 
sheath  ;  papiliones,  the  lepidopterous  insects ; 
quadripennes,  four  winged  insects ;  andbipen- 
nes,  two  winged  insects :  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  families.  In  1735,  the  system  of 
Linnaeus  was  published,  which  has  since  been 
universally  adopted.  It  consisted  at  first  of 
four  orders,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to 
the  number  of  seven.  Some  writers,  as  Deger, 
Reitzius,  and  Fabricius,  have  attempted  to  im- 
prove upon  the  Linnaean  system,  but  their  al- 
terations have  not  been  admitted. 

As  to  the  history  of  insects,  many  natural- 
ists since  his  time  have  contributed  their  share 
to  the  stock  of  information,  either  by  the 
description  of  the  insects  in  particular  parts, 
or  by  the  description  of  insects  generally.  In 
1 753,  appeared  the  Entomologia  Carniolica  of 
Scopoli;  in  1769,  Birkinfront  published  Out- 
lines of  Natural  History  of  Britain  ;  in  Sew- 
ard's Natural  History  is  given  an  account  of 
many  exotic  insects.  In  1770  were  published 
Illustrations  of  Natiu"al  History;  in  1775 
Fabricius  published  his  Systema  Entomologise; 
and  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  had 
Donovan's  Natural  History  of  British  Insects, 
in  15  vols. ;  Lamarck's  Systeme  des  Animaux 
sans  vertebres ;  Marcham's  Entomologia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  Kirby's  Monographia  Apium 
AnglisB. 

ENTRY  (in  Commerce.)  The  act  of  set 
ting  down  in  merchant's  account  books  the  par- 
ticulars of  trade. 

ENTRY  (at  the  Custom  House.)  Passing 
bills  through  the  hands  of  the  proper  oflScers. 

ENTRY  (in  Law.)  The  taking  possession 
of  lands. 

ENVIRONS.  The  country  lying  round  a 
large  town  or  city. 

ENVOY.  A  person  in  degree  lower  than 
an  ambassador,  sent  on  some  particular  occa- 
sion from  one  government  to  another. 

ENVY.  The  poison  of  society  engendered 
by  the  unworthy,  and  administered  to  the 
worthy  in  detraction,  slander,  falsehood,  and 
active  mischief,  serving  as  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  bad  passions,  by  which  men  era- 
bitter  the  lives  of  one  another. 


EPACr  (m  ChroBolngy.)  A  omnlier 
flNBaOeexreBcfUw 
dM  loMiv  bj  which  the  «0B  of  the  moon  may 

tmtmmdevajjmx. 
SPAULET.       Tte  dunUer  kaoc  worn  b7  a 


Snc  POEM.  A  nanathre  poem  tanned  op- 
OBaMoiypanlyiad  and  paittj  fctitkw,  the 
mljoctofwhichiBalwaTaaamebao  ordiatia- 
gaUMdpefBin;  aa  Horner^  Iliad  and  Odfaaey. 
Viigil^  Maud,  Tamo's  JenmlBm  Ddirend, 


EPICDBEAN  PHOiOSOP  JYTrhedoe- 
traw  tBO^  byEfkxmu,  that  die  nnhcrae 
of  all  WW  or  oorpnBcicB  ot  vanms 


faeea  dHpersed  at  random  throng  the 

matetf  fatuilonrfy  C4jtM.4ii  i**1  into  inmimeraiUe 

■ntamau   Toduaachemeof  iafiddityheadded 


P(EIA  (in  Poetry.)  The  &Ue  or  anb- 
Ject  of  an  epic  poem. 

EPSOirSALT&  Sulphate  of  magnmiiw 
nameriy  pracored  by  hniXing  down  the  nio^ 
ral  water  fircm  the  aprii^  at  E^paom,  botwnr 
prepared  from  aea  wiier.    They  are  oaed  at 


mduigiaiie,  partacolariy  in  the  pieasores  of  the 
taUe. 

EPICUREANl^  or  EPICURISBl  The 
doctrine  of  EpicaroB  :  the  practice  of  an  epi- 
carean  or  epicore,  or  of  one  who  is  addicted  to 
hii  aeaaod  entificatioos. 

EPICTCXEl   a  little  drde  that  is  in  the 


Btre  of  a  greater  circle. 
EPID^ICD 


DBEASESl  Soch  as  prerail 
Mujr  the 


BfmAnaton^.) 
scarf  skin,  that  which  rises  m  a 
A 

An  lusKiiption  oo 


Thecnddeor 


EPIGRAM.   A  ^ort,  witty,  pointed  po«n. 


EPIGRAPH. 
Ac 

or  the  Faixxkg  SicnrBSS. 
of  the  whole  body,  with  a  priva- 
tion  of  sense. 

EPILOGUE  (in  Dmnutie  Ptetry.)  A 
sneech  addressed  to  the  andienee  when  die 
play  ia  ended. 

EPIL0G17B  (in  Rhetoric.)  TheconefaHaon 
of  a  speech,  a  rec^ittalation  of  the  whole. 

EPIPHANT,  Tnlgariy  called  Twblpth 
Day.  a  festird  of  the  Episcopal  church,  ode^ 
braledon  tfaetwdflh  day  after  Cfaristmss,  in 
mmmwnoiatiun  of  the  manifestatkA  made  to 
te  Gentiles  of  oar  Sarionr's  nathrity. 

EPiSCOPACT.  Afbrmofe]n4 
ment  by  bishops. 


EPISCOPALIAN.     One  who 

"^^Sbfirm  Poetry.)  A 
'  stcrv.  which  the 


Ifil 


[with  the  principal 
EPITAPR  Aninscriptianoaatoml 
EPITHALAMUM.  A  song  smigatwed- 


ITHET.  AwordenpresaiTeofaqMlity. 

EPITOMEl  An  abnd^nent  or  sluit 
draogfat  of  a  book. 

EPOCH,  or  EPOCHA.  A  term  or  fixed 
point  of  time,  whence  years  are  mm^iered, 
such  as  the  Cre^ion,  4004  b.  c;  tlvTU^ig 
of  Troy,  1184  a.  c. ;  the  BmWng  of  Rom^ 
753  B.  c. ;  the  birth  of  onr  Saviom-,  the  com- 
mencement  of  die  Christian  era,  and  the  He- 
gira,  or  the  ffigfat  of  Mahomet  from  Mece^ 
A.DL622. 

E?ODE  (in  Lyric  Poetry.)  The  diird  or 


8t  part  of  the  ode. 
EPOI 


,UABI£^  An  epithet  far  mufiwm  mo- 

BdUALmr.  A  term  of 
thmgg  die  same  in 

EQUATION  Cm  Algebra.)  Anezprmsiai 
in  winch  two  qoantities  difiveotty  rcpreseatr 
ed  are  pot  eqnal  lo  each  other  bgr  meus  of  the 
8^  of  eqoaiity,  as  7as^3r=A. 

EQUATION,  or  die  EQUATION  OP 
TIME  (}n  Aatnmomy.)  Tlie  di&rence  be- 
tween mean  and  afparent  time^  or  the  rednc- 
tkn  of  the  apparent  mie(|aal  time  or  motioo  of 
the  son,  &c.  to  equable  tune  or  motion. 

EQUATION,  or  EQUATION  OP  PAY- 
MENTS  (in  Aridimetic)  A  rale  for  finding 
a  time  when  if  a  smn  be  paid  which  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  seroal  others  doe  at  £fierent  times, 
no  loss  will  be  sustained  by  either  party. 

EQUATOR.  A  great  circle  on  the  terres- 
trial sphere,  emridiBtant  from  the  pole. 

EQUATORIAL,  or  Portable  Ob&£b- 
YATOKY.  An  instrument  by  winch  most  of 
the  problems  m  astronoaiy  may  be  perfcrmed. 

EQUBS  AURATUSL  A  kmriit,  so  called 
but  knights  were  uowed  1 
their  armour. 

EQUESTRLVN.  One  on  horaeliK:k. 

EQUESTRIAN   ORDER.    The 
rank  in  Rome,  next  to  tbe  soiators. 

EQUESTRIAN  STATUEl  Therepresen- 

i<»  of  a  person  mounted  on  a  horses. 

EQUIANGULAR.  Baring  etjual  angka. 


to  gad 


EQUIDISTANT.  At  an  equal  dm 
EQUILATERAL.  Haring  equal  i 
EQUILIBRRltf.    An   equal   bai 
equality  of  weight  and  poise,  as  wheatwocadi 
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ERM 


ESC 


©f  a  lever  hang  so  even  as  to  poise  neither  I  roue,  and  very  destructive  to  such  quaf^mpeds 

[as  they  are  able  either  openly  to  attack,  or  to 
Beize  by  stratagem.  They  are  chiefly  found 
amongst  vt^oods,  in  hedge-banks,  hollow  trecB, 
heaps  of  stones,  and  the  banks  of  rivers. 


EQUIMULTIPLES  (in  Arithmetic  or 
Geometry.)  Numbers  and  quantities  multipli- 
ed by  one  and  the  same  number  and  quantity, 
as  12  and  6,  which  are  equimultiples  of  4  and 
2,  called  their  submultiples. 

ECLUINOCTIAL,  or  ECIUINOCTIAL 
LINE.  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  globe, 
answering  to  tlie  equator  on  the  terrestrial 
globe.  Whenever  tlie  sun  comes  to  this  circle 
the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over  the 
globe. 

EQ,UINOXES.  The  times  when  the  sun 
enters  the  first  points  of  Aries  and  I^ibra,  that 
is,  about  the  twenty-first  of  March  and  tlie 
twenty-first  of  September,  when  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  all  over  the  world. 

EQ-UIPAGE  (among  Travellers.)  Wliat- 
cver  is  necessary  for  a  voyage  or  journey,  as, 
horses,  attendants,  attire,  &c. 

EQUIPAGE  (in  Militaiy  Affairs.)  What- 
ever is  necessary  for  an  army  on  its  march,  as, 
tents,  baggage,  Kitchen  furniture,  &c. 

EaUIPOLLENCE.  Equality  of  force  and 

Eower ;  as,  equipollent  propositions,  such  as 
ave  the  same  meaning,  though  differently  ex- 
pressed. 

EQUITY  (in  Law.)  A  correction  of  the 
common  law,  wherein  it  is  deficient 

EQUITY,  Court  of.  A  title  given  by 
way  of  distinction  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  which  the  rigour  of  other  coiurts  is  modera- 
ted, and  controversies  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  the  exact  rules  of  equity 
and  conscienca 

EQUIVOCAL.  An  epithet  for  words 
which  have  a  double  meaning,  and  may  be 
applied  equally  well  in  both. 

EQUIVOCATION.  The  use  of  equivocal 
*crms,  which  may  be  understood  by  the  hearer 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  they  are 
taken  by  the  speaker. 

EQUULEUS.  An  old  constellation,  having 
from  four  to  six  stars. 

ERA.  SeejERA. 

ERIDANUS.  A  constellation  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  containing,  according  to  dif- 
ferent authors,  from  nineteen  to  eighty-four 
stars. 

ERMINE.  A  little  animal,  abo.ut  the  size 
of  a  squirrel,  the  fur  of  which,  bearing  the 
same  name,  is  very  valuable.  This  animal  is 
white  all  over,  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which 
is  black.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  one  that  affords  us  a  very  pleasing  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter  these  and  other  defence- 
less animals  change  their  darker  summer  coat 
to  one  similar  in  colour  to  the  snows  of  that 
inclement  season.  By  such  means  they  are 
able  to  elude  the  sight  of  many  of  their  ene- 
mies, to  the  attacks  of  which  they  would  other 
wise  be  peculiarly  exposed.  Ermines,  like  all 
otlier  auimalg  of  the  same  tribe,  are  carnivo- 


ERMINE  (in  Heraldry.)  A  fur  used  in  coat 
armour,  and  supposed  to  represent  the  lininga 
and  doubUngs  of  mantles  and  robes.  It  is  re- 
presented by  a  white  field  powdered  or 
with  black  spots. 


ERRATUM.  An  error  of  the  press;  in  the 
plural,  Errata,  errors  of  the  press. 

ERRATIC.  Wandering,  not  fixed. 

ERUPTION  (in  Medicine.)  A  breaking 
forth  in  a  morbid  manner,  as  spots  on  the  skin. 

ERUPTION  (in  Mineralogy.)  The  break- 
ing forth  of  fire,  ashes,  stones,  &c.  from  a  vol- 
cano. 

ERYSIPELAS,  vidgarly  called  Saint 
Anthony's  Fire.  A  disorder  in  the  skin, 
which  consists  in  a  swelling,  with  redness, 
heat,  and  pain. 

ESCALADE.  A  term  applied  to  the  scaling 
of  the  walls  of  a  fortification,  by  filling  up  the 
ditches  with  bundles  of  faggots,  called  fascines, 
and  entering  by  ladders ;  a  mode  of  attack  much 
adopted  in  the  late  wars,  but  accompanied,  when 
successful,  with  great  mutual  slaughter,  and, 
when  unsuccessful,  with  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  the  assailants. 

ESCALOP  SHELLS.  The  shelb  of  esca- 
lops,  a  sort  of  fish,  which  are  regularly  in- 
dented. 

ESCAPE  (in  Law.)  A  violent  or  privy 
evasion  out  of  some  lawful  restraint. 

ESCAPEMENT.  See  Scapement. 

ESCARBUNCLE.  See  Cabbunclb, 
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ESCHEAT.  Lands  or  profits  that  fall  to  a 
lord  within  his  manor,  dtber  by  forfeiture  or 
the  death  of  the  tenant. 

ESCHEATOR.  An  officer  formerlv  ap- 
pcnnted  to  make  inquests  of  titles  by  escheats. 

EJSCORT.  A  company  of  armed  men, 
attending  by  way  of  distinction  or  protection. 

ESCLiLENT.  A  plant  that  may  be  eaten. 

EiSCUTCHEX)N,  or  Shield.  The  repre- 
eentation  of  the  ancient  shields  used  in  war, 
on  which  armorial  bearings  are  painted. 

ESPALIER  A  low  branching  fruit  tree, 
having  the  branches  trained  to  a  frame. 

ESPIONAGE!  A  system  of  employing 
spies  either  in  military  or  fwlitical  affairs. 

ESPLANADE  (in  Fortification.)  The 
sifting  of  the  parapet  of  the  coverai  way 
towards  the  campaign. 

ESQUIRE.  Anciently,  the  p^son  that 
attended  a  knight  in  time  of  war,  and  carried 
his  shield ;  now,  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
the  sons  of  knights,  officers  of  government, 
counsellors  at  law,  &c. 

EiSSAY,  A  short  discourse  or  treatise  on 
some  subject 

ESSAYIST.  A  writer  of  essays,  of  which 
there  have  been  many  in  Ekigland,  as  Addison, 
Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Hawkesworth, 
Gioldsmith,  Mackenzie,  &c.  whose  works 
have  been  collected  under  the  name  of  the 
British  Elssavists. 

EJSSENCfc  (in  Chymistry.)  The  purest 
and  subtlest  parts  of  a  body,  drawn  by  means 
of  fire,  &C. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS.  Acrid,  volatile  oils, 
having  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  which  are 
drawn  fix)m  plants  by  distillation,  in  distinc- 
tkm  from  native  oils  procured  by  coctiML 

ESSOIN  (in  Law.)  An  excuse  by  reason 
of  sickness  or  any  other  just  cause  for  one 
that  is  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  an 
actHMi,  <&c 

ESTABLISHMENT  (in  Military  Affairs.) 
The  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  an  army. 

ESTABLISHMENT  (in  Trade.)  The 
stock,  capital,  &c.  which  are  esaoitial  for  car- 
Tyine  on  a  business. 

ESTAFETTE.  A  military  courier,  sent 
firom  one  part  of  an  army  to  another. 

ESTATE  (in  Law.)  The  title  or  inta-est  a 
man  has  in  lands  or  tenanents. 

ESTATES  OP  THE  REALM  (in  Law.) 
The  distinct  parts  of  any  state  or  govern- 
ment, as  the  King,  Lords,  and  CJonunons,  in 
Ejigland. 

ESTIMATE.  A  cakulation  of  the  expenses 
of  any  undertaking,  made  according:  to  the 
regular  charges  of  trade,  as  the  estimate  of 
builders,  engineers,  printers,  publishers,  &c. 

ESTOPPEL.  An  impediment  or  bar  to  an 
action. 

ESTRAY.  A  tame  beast  found  without 
any  owner  known. 

ESTREAT  (in  Law.)  The  copy  of  an 
original  writing,  particnlarly  of  the  penalties 
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or  fines  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff  or  ether 
officer,  of  every  man  for  his  offence. 

ESTUARY.  The  mouth  of  a  lake  or  rirer. 
or  anv  place  where  the  tide  comes. 

El'C.  or  &C.  i.  e.  Et  CiKTEHA.  LiUraily, 
And  otlier  things  not  mentioned. 

ETCHING.  A  method  of  engraving,  in 
which  the  hues  and  strokes  are  eaten  in  with 
aquafortia 

ETERNITY.  With  respect  to  God,  b 
duration  witliout  beginning  or  end.  As  it  is 
the  attribute  of  human  nature,  it  is  a  dura- 
tion that  has  beginning,  but  will  never  have 
an  end.  "  It  is  a  duration,"  says  a  lively  wri- 
ter, "that  excludes  all  n»jmber  and  computa- 
tion ;  days,  months,  and  years,  yea,  and  ages, 
are  lost  in  it,  Uke  drops  m  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
line  without  end!  it  is  an  ocean  without  a 
shore !  it  is  an  infinite,  unknown  something, 
which  neither  human  thought  can  grasp,  nor 
human  language  describe !" 

ETHER.  The  lightest  and  most  volatile 
liquid,  the  product  of  tlie  distillation  of  equal 
measures  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  to  water,  as  632  to  1000 ;  it 
boils  at  98. 

ETHICS.  The  science  of  moral  duties, 
showing  the  rules  and  measures  of  human 
conduct  which  tend  to  happiness. 

ETICiUETTE.  Rules  and  ceremonies  of 
good  manners  observed  in  genteel  life. 

ETNA,  Mount.  This  famous  burning 
mountain  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  east  end  of  me  fine  island  of 
Sicily,  is  about  11,000  feet  high,  with  an  enor- 
mous crater  at  its  top,  which  vomits  burning 
'    or  30  miles  roimd,  and  is  seldom  dw- 


mant     History  records  its  destructive 


erup- 


tions during  36(X)  years.  The  citv  of  Catania 
has  been  three  times  overwhelmed  by  its  lava ; 
the  lava,  however,  when  hardened  by  the  at- 
mosphere, forms  good  material  for  building, 
and  afler  each  succeeding  disaster,  the  city  haa 
been  rebuilt  with  incTealed  taste  and  magni- 
ficence. 


ETYMOLOGY.   A  i, 

which  teaches  the  original 
words. 


I   .  t    tjiCurHnar, 
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ETYMOLOGIST.  One  who  traces  words 
from  their  original  sources. 

EVACUATION  (in  Medicine.)  The  dis- 
charge of  superfluous  humours  or  excrements 
out  of  the  body. 

EVACUATION  (in  Mihtary  Affairs.)  The 
leaving  a  town,  fortress,  or  any  place  which 
has  been  occupied  as  a  military  post  or  po- 
sition. 

EVANGELIST.  Literally,  the  bringer  of 
good  tidings ;  particularly,  the  writers  of  our 
Saviour's  history,  as  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John. 

EVAPORATION  (in  Chymistry.)  A  pro- 
cess in  wliich  the  superfluous  moisture  of  any 
liquid  substance  is  dispersed  by  means  of 
fire. 

EUCHARIST.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  so  called  because  tlie  death  of 
our  Redeemer  is  thereby  commemorated  with 
thankful  remembrance. 

EUDIOMETER.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  air,  or  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical  air. 

teVERGREEN  (in  Gardening.)  A  specieg 
of  perennials  which  preserve  their  verdure 
all  the  year  round,  such  a  hollies,  laurustinus, 
bays,  pines,  firs,  &c. 

EVERLASTING  PEA.  A  perennial  of 
the  vetch  kind,  which  grows  naturally  in  some 
places,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage 
as  food  for  cattle. 

EVIDENCE  (in  Law.)  The  testimony 
adduced  in  a  court,  which  may  either  be  writ- 
ten, as  by  deeds,  bonds,  and  other  documents, 
or  verbal,  by  witnesses  examined  viva  voce. 

EVIL.  Distinguished  into  natural  and  mo- 
ral. Natural  evil  is  whatever  destroys,  or  any 
way  disturbs  the  perfection  of  natural  beings ; 
such  as  blindness,  diseases,  death,  &c.  Moral 
evil,  is  the  disagreement  between  the  actions 
of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  those  actions, 
whatever  it  is.  AppHed  to  a  choice,  or  acting 
contrary  to  the  moral  or  revealed  laws  of  the 
Deity,  it  is  termed  wickedness,  or  sin.  Ap- 
plied to  acting  contrary  to  the  mere  rule  of  fit- 
ness, a  fault. 

EULOGY.  Praise  or  commendation  of  a 
person. 

EVOLUTION  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  ex- 
traction of  the  roots  of  any  power. 

EVOLUTION  (in  Military  Tactics.)  The 
complicated  movement  of  a  body  of  men  when 
they  change  their  position. 

EVOLUTION  (in  Geometry.)  The  un- 
folding of  a  curve. 

EVOLUTION  (in  Botany.)  The  expansion 
or  opening  of  the  bud. 

EUPHONY  (in  Grammar.)  Good  sound 
in  pronouncing  a  word.  It  is  properly  a  figure 
whereby  a  letter  that  is  too  harsh  is  converted 
into  a  smoother,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  smoothness  and 
elegance  in  pronunciation. 

EURITHMY  (in  Painting,  Arcliitecture, 
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juid  Sculpture.)  A  certain  majesty  and  ele- 
gance of  appearance  in  tlie  composition  of 
diverse  parts  of  a  body,  painting,  or  piece  of 
sculpture.  Vitruvius,  who  ranks  eurithmy 
among  the  essentials  in  architecture,  makes  it 
to  consist  in  the  beauty  of  the  construction  or 
assemblage  of  the  several  parts  of  the  work. 

EVTE.  The  female  of  the  sheep. 

EX  (in  Composition.)    Now  signifies  late, 

the  ex-minister,  the  late  minister. 

EXACTION  (in  Law.)  Injury  done  by  an 
officer,  or  one  who,  under  colour  of  his  office, 
takes  more  than  what  the  law  allows. 

EXAGGERATION.  The  making  things 
appear  more  than  they  really  are. 

EXALTATION  (in  Chvmistry.)  The 
raising  a  thing  to  a  higher  degree  of  virtue, 
or  increasing  the  principal  property  in  a  body. 

EXAMINATION  (in  Law.)  The  examin- 
ing of  witnesses  by  questions, 

EXAMINERS  (in  Law.)  Officers  in  tlie 
Coiurt  of  Chancery,  appointed  to  examine 
witnesses. 

EXCELLENCY.  The  tide  given  to  am- 
bassadors, commanders,  and  governors  of 
states. 

EXCENTRICITY.  See  Eccentricity. 

EXCEPTION  (in  Law.)  A  stop  or  stay 
to  any  action,  which  consists  either  of  a  denial 
of  the  matter  allied  in  bar  to  the  action,  or, 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  what  is  alleged 
against  the  sufficiency  of  an  answer. 

EXCHANGE  (in  Commerce.)  The  truck- 
ing or  bartering  one  thing  for  another;  also, 
the  place  where  merchants  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  business;  and  Ukewise 
the  giving  a  sum  of  money  in  one  place  for  a 
bill,  ordering  the  payment  of  it  in  another 
place. 

EXCHANGE  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  reduc- 
ing of  moneys  of  diflferent  denominations  from 
one  to  another,  or  the  method  of  finding  what 
quantity  of  the  money  of  one  place  is  equal  to  a 
given  sum  of  another,  according  to  a  certain 
course  of  exchange. 

EXCHANGE  (in  Law.)  A  mutual  grant 
of  equal  interests,  the  one  in  consideration  of 
the  other. 

EXCHANGE  BROKERS.  Men  who 
give  the  merchants  information  how  the  ex- 
change goes. 

EXCHEaUER  (in  Law.)  The  office  or 
place  where  the  pubUc  money  is  kept  and  paid. 

EXCHEQUER  COURT.  A  court  at 
Westminister,  England,  in  which  all  causes 
relating  to  the  revenue  are  tried. 

EXCHEQ,UERED.  Summoned  before  the 
Exchequer  to  EUiswer  any  charge  of  defi-aud- 
ing  the  revenue,  &c. 

EXCISE  DUTIES.  Inland  taxes  on  com- 
modities of  general  consumption.    ' 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  An  ecclesiasri- 
cal  censure,  whereby  a  person  is  excluded 
from  communion  with  the  church,  and  de- 
prived  of  its  privileges. 
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EXCORIATION.  The  rabWng  or  peeHng 
nnv  the  cuticle  or  extonal  siin. 

EXCORTICATION.  The  rtripping  a  tree 
<f  hsbark. 

EXCRESCENCE  (in  Surgery.)  Any  pre- 
teraataral  fermatioa  of  flesh  oo  any  part  (^  the 
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body,  as  warts,  wens,  Ac. 
fiXECl 


;UTION  (in  Law)  A  jndicial  writ 
granted  cm  the  jodgment  of  the  court  whence 


EIXECUnON  (in  Military  A&irs.)    The 
phmdering  and  wasting  a  country  in  time  of 


EXECUXn'E  (in  Law.)     That 
of  the  ffovemment  which  executes  the  fimo- 
tiflos  otgOTeming  the  state. 

EXECUTOR  (in  Law.)     One  appointed 
by  a  testator  to  see  that  his  will  is  ezecnted. 

EXECUTRIX.  A  female  eiKCotor. 

EXEMPLIFICATION 
lettera  patent 

EXERCISE  (in  Military  Tactks.) 
practice  of  all  military  movements. 

EXHAL.\TION,  A  fume  or  vapour  rising 
firom  the  eanh. 

EXHIBITION.  A  puHic  display  of  what- 
ever is  interesting  other  as  a  matter  of  art  or  a 
natural  coriosi^.  In  Loadoo,  there  is  an  an- 
imal ezhflHtkn  made  by  the  Royal  Acadennr, 
of  piobDCB  reoently  painted ;  another  oi  pic- 
tnraiiawalBr-colanrs;  besides  others  (rf*  d^- 
rcBt  rl—CH  of  artiste.  liverpool,  EVlinborgfa, 
and  odier  places,  have  their  an- 


EXTT  (in  Theatricak.)  Going  off  the  stage: 

EX-OFFICIO.  By  virtue  of  ones  oflMse, 
■8  ez-<^icio  infiirmatiung,  prosecotiaos  om- 
menced  by  the  attorney  goieral  by  virtue  of 
his  office;,  without  apfdying  to  tlie  court  fir 
permiasioo. 

EXORCIST.  One  who  by  r«?yers  and  in- 
camadonsjmrfeases  to  cast  out  evil  spirits. 

EXORDIUM.    The  commencement  of  a 


EXHUMATION.  The  act  of  digging  np  a 
body  that  has  beoi  interred. 

EXIGENT  (in  Law.)  A  writ  or  part  of  the 
process  of  ootlawry. 

KXUJB  (in  Law.)  A  persoo  sent  into 
•ome  place  distant  fixxn  his  native  coatftiy, 
under  a  penalty  not  to  return  within  a  certain 


speech,  soring  to  prepare  the  audience. 

EXOTIC  PLANTS.  Plants  of  foreign 
ETowth,  which  in  this  climate  require  a  hot- 
honae  and  every  kind  of  nurtore. 

EXPANSION.  An  increase  of  the  bulk  of 
anybody  by  a  power  acting  within,  partico- 
larty  by  die  action  of  heat  The  expansion 
of  solid  bodies  is  determined  by  the  PjTome- 
ter,  and  that  of  fluids  by  the  Thermoneter. 

EX  PARTE  (in  Law.)  On  one  side,  as  ex 
parte  atatements,  a  partial  statement,  or  that 
which  is  made  on  one  side  only. 

EXPECTATION.  In  the  doctrine  of 
is  applied  to  any  contingent  evCTit, 


upon  the  faq^ioiing  of  which  tome  benefit  is 

EXPECTATION  (of  Life.)  A  term  used 
to  express  thenumbo-  <^  years,  which,  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  experience  of  bills  of  mortality, 
persons  at  any  age  nay  be  expected  to  live. 
This  probability  is  greatest  firom  3  to  9  years 
of  age,  when  it  is  about  50  years;  at  20,  it  is 
42  years;  at  30—34  years;  at  40—28  years; 
at  50— 21  years;  at  60— 15  years;  at  70—9 
years;  at  80—5  1-2  years;  at  90—3  1-4 
years;  and  at  100 — 2 1-4  years.  One  half  of 
those  bom  in  this  country  live  to  be  30 — one 
fimrth  to  be  7(^— one  tenth  to  be  80— and  (»e 
fi)ortii^  under  2  years  of  age: 

EXPECTORANTa  Meificines  which  pro- 
mote expectoration,  or  a  discharge  of  mncns 
firom  the  breast 

EXPEDIENT.  A  temporary  means  of  ef- 
A  dn]dicatB  (rflfecting  an  object,  without  r^ard  to  nkerior 
consegnences. 
Tbe  EXPESUENCE.  Tie  sonrceof  knowledge 
arising  fixm  the  fiuMilty  of  memory,  and  the 
power  o£  reasoning  t^  analogy,  by  which 
every  old  animal  is  wiser  and  mare  canning 
thanayonngone. 

PE3UMENT.  A  trial  o(  the  resuhs  of 
certain  applications  and  motions  of  natural  bo- 
dies, in  order  to  discover  something  of  their 
laws,  nature,  Ac, 

EXPE2UMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  That 

liloeophy  vrhich  deduces  the  laws  of  nature 

om  sensible  experiments  and  obeervatians. 
The  wider  range  of  expmments  made  by  the 
modems  confer  on  them  an  ascoidancy  over 
the  ancients  cm  aUsuljectsc^  this  nature.  Tlie 
principal  experimental  science  is  chymistry; 
the  others  are  optics,  pneumatic^  hydrostaticfl^ 
dectrkaty,  and  magnetism. 

EXPEEUMENTUM  CRUCIS.  A  leading 
or  decisive  experiment 

EXPIRATION.  A  breathing  out  air  from 
the  lungs. 

EIXPLOSION.  A  sodde^  and  violoit  ex- 
pansbn  of  an  aerial  or  dastic  fluid,  accompani- 
ed with  a  noise. 

EXPONENT  (in  Algebra.)  The  number 
or  quantity  expressing  the  degree  or  elevation 
of  a  power,  as,  in  4C<,  2  is  the  exptxtent  of  the 
square  number. 

EXPORTS  (in  Cixnmeroe)  Gootk  export- 
ed or  sent  out  of  0061*8  own  country  to  a  far&gn 
land. 

EXPOSITOR.  One  who  explains  the  wti- 
tings  of  others,  particularly  one  who  professes 
to  expound  the  Scriptures. 

EX  POST  FACTO.  Litendly,  from  some- 
thing done  afterwards,  as,  an  ex  post  hcto 
law,  a  law  which  oporales  uptm  a  subject  not 
liableto  it  at  the  tune  the  law  was  made. 

EXPRESS.  A  messenger  sent  with  direct 
and  specific  instructions. 

EXPRESSED  OILS.  Oils  obtained  from 
bodies  bv  prepsine: 

EXPRESSION  (in  Chymistry  or  Phar 
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msfiy.)  The  pressing  of  the  oilii  or  juices  of 
veEfetables. 

EXPRESSION  (in  Painting.)  The  distinct 
exbibitiou  of  character  or  of  sentiment  in  the 
characters  represented. 

EXTEMPORE,  or  EXTEMPORANE 
OUSLY.  Without  preparation  or  premedita- 
tion. 

EXTENSION.  One  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  a  body,  to  occupy  some  space. 

EXTENT  (in  Law.)  A  writ  of  execution 
for  vahiing  lands  and  tenements. 

EXTENT  (in  Music.)  The  compass  of  a 
voice  or  instrument. 

EXTENT  IN  AID.  A  seizure  made  by  the 
government,  when  a  public  accountant  becomes 
a  defaulter. 

EXTINGUISHMENT  (in  Law.)  The  an- 
nihilation of  an  estate,  &c.  by  means  of  its  be- 
ing^ merged  or  consolidated  with  another. 

EXTIRPATION  (in  Surgery.)  The  com- 
plete removal  or  destruction  of  any  part,  either 
by  excision  or  by  means  of  caustics. 

EXTORTION.  The  unlawful  act  of  an  of- 
ficer who,  by  colour  of  his  office,  takes  money 


or  any  other  thing  when  none  at  all  is  due 
EXTRACT  (in  Cliymistry.)     The  pi 
parts  of  any  substance  extracted  from  its  gross- 


er parts  by  means  of  decoction,  and  formerly 
also  by  distillation,  until  they  were  of  tlie  con- 
sistence of  paste  or  honey. 

EXTRACT  (in  Literature.)  Some  select 
matter  or  sentences  taken  from  a  book. 

EXTRACT  (in  Law.)  A  draught  or  copy 
of  a  writing. 

EXTRACTION  (in  Surgery.)  The  draw- 
ing any  foreign  matter  out  of  the  body. 

EXTRACTION  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  find- 
ing out  the  true  root  of  any  number  or  quantity. 

EXTRACTION  (in  Genealogy.)  The  line, 
stem,  or  branch  of  a  family  from  which  a  per- 
son is  descended. 

EXTRACTOR  (in  Surgery.)  An  instru- 
ment for  drawing  the  stone  from  the  body. 

EXTRAORDINARY.  Out  of  the  common 
course;   as,  an  Extraordinary  Courier,  one 
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sent  on  an  urgent  occasion;  Extraordinary 
Gazette,  one  published  to  announce  some  par- 
ticular event. 

EXTRAVASATION.  Tlio  state  of  the 
fluids  when  they  are  out  of  their  proper  vessels, 
as  when  by  the  breaking  of  a  blood  vessel  in 
the  dura  mater  the  blood  is  effused  in  Uie  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain. 

EXTREME  UNCTION.  A  solemn  anoint- 
ing  of  any  person  in  the  Romish  church,  who 
is  at  the  point  of  death. 

EXUDATION.  The  emitting  of  moisture 
through  the  pores,  as  the  exudation  of  gums 
through  the  bark  of  trees. 

EXUVI.E.  The  slough  or  cast  off  coverings 
of  animals,  particularly  those  of  the  snake, 
kind. 

EYE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  organ  of  sight, 
whereby  visible  objects  are  represented  to  the 
mind.  The  external  parts  of  the  eye  are  the 
eyebrows,  eyelashes,  eyelids,  the  lachrymal 
ducts,  &c. ;  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  which 
compose  the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye,  consist  of 
membranes,  chambers,  and  humours.  It  is  a 
natural  camera-obscura,  provided  with  a  lens, 
which,  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  forms  a  picture, 
on  an  expansion  of  the  nerves,  called  the  re- 
tina. When  the  lens  is  too  convex,  the  picture 
falls  short  of  the  nerve,  and  the  person  is  short- 
sighted :  when  the  picture  tends  to  form  be- 
yond the  nerve,  owing  to  the  lens  not  being 
sufficiently  convex,  then  the  person  is  long- 
sighted. In  the  first  case,  a  concave  glass  is 
required,  and  in  the  latter  a  convex  glass,  as 
in  aged  persons. 

EYE.  A  term  applied  to  different  objects 
from  some  supposed  resemblance  to  the  natu- 
ral eye. 

EYE  (in  Architecture.)  The  aperture  at  the 
top  of  a  dome,  and  to  the  centre  of  a  volute. 

EYE  (in  Botany.)  That  part  of  a  potato 
and  other  things  where  the  bud  puts  forlJi. 

EYE  (in  Printing.)  The  graving  in  relievo 
on  the  top  or  face  of  the  letter. 

EYEGLASS.  A  glass  put  close  to  the  ey^ 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  objects  nearer. 


P,  tlie  sixth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  stood  as 
a  numeral  for  40,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for 
40,000 ;  it  now  stands  for  one  of  the  Dominical 
or  Sunday  letters,  and  also,  in  Music,  for  the 
fourth  note  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

FA  (in  Music.)  The  fourth  note  of  the 
modern  scale,  which  is  either  flat  or  sharp ; 

the  fiat  is  marked  thus,  P,  and  the  sharp 

thus,  If. 

FABLE.  A  tale  or  fictitious  narration  in- 
tended to  instruct  or  convey  a  moral,  as  the 
Fables  of  Msop  ;  also,  the  principal  part  of  an 
epic  or  dramatic  piece. 


FABRIC  (in  Commerce.)  The  same  as 
manufacture ;  lace  of  the  fabric  of  Brussels, 
&c. 

FACADE.  The  front  or  the  principal  side 
of  a  building. 

FACE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  lower  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  skull ;  in  generd,  the  forepart 
of  any  thing,  as  the  face  of  a  stone,  anvil, 
&c. 

PACE  (in  Fortification  )  The  face  of  a 
bastion,  the  most  advanced  part  towards  the 
field. 

FACE  (in  Gunnery.)  The  metal  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  muzzle  oi^a  gun. 
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PACE  (in  Military  Tactics.)  TIm  nd«  oTa 
fariUiion  fonned  into  a  square. 

PACETT.  ThesmaQsideofsAamand. 

PAC  SIMILE.  The  copy  of  a  person's 
writing,  as  of  a  letter  in  imilation  of  bis  own 
liandwritin?. 

FACTITIOUS.  Made  by  art;  aB,fiictil2aas 
eionabar,  in  distincti<n  from  that  procored  na- 
tnrally. 

FACTOR  0"  Commerce.)  An  ag&ai  com- 
itiwiri<wM*i  by  merchants  to  buy  or  sell  goods 


FACTORS  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  two  num- 
bers that  are  multiplied  together. 

FACTORY.  A  place  in  a  distant  country, 
where  bctan  roade  Sx  purposes  of  trade; 
also,  the  trades  themsdves  odlectiFely. 

PACULiB  (in  Astronomy.)  I^rigltt  spcto 
oo  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

FACULTIES  (in  the  Universities.)  The 
diviskMiB  under  which  the  arts  and  seioioeB 
are  dasnd,  and  degrees  granted.  These  are 
far  dw  moat  pert  four,  as,  1.  Arts,  including 
HumanUy  and  Philosophy  ;  2.  Theology;  3. 
Phvsie;  and,  4.  Civil  Law. 

Faculty  (in  Law.)    a  dlspensatioa  or 

FACULTY  (in  Physics.)  That  power  by 
which  a  living  creature  moves  and  acts.  This 
may  be  either  an  wnimal  or  owporeal  faculty 
belonging  to  the  body,  or  a  rational  &cul^ 
beknging  tothe  mind. 

P£CESl  TiMs  dr^s  or  grooB  mbiiances 
which  settle  after  fermentation. 

P£CUL£.  Small  dregs  or  kes. 

PAGG.  A  sea  term  for  the  end  of  the 
strands  which  do  not  go  through  the  tojps 
when  a  eaUe  or  rope  is  closed. 

PAINTS  (in  Chymistry.)  The  weak 
spiritnoos  hqaor  that  runs  off  finam  the  still 
after  the  proof  ^irit  is  taken  away. 

PAIR.  A  largo-  kind  of  market,  held  once, 
twice,  or  oft^ner  in  the  vear. 

FAIR  MAID  OF  FRANCE  A  plant 
of  the  ranuncolus  tribe,  bearing  an  exceeding- 
ly white  flower. 

FAIRY.'  A  kind  of  genii  or  imaginary 
spirits  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  fabled  to 
haunt  houses  and  revel  in  meadows  during 
ni^t,  <ftc 

FAIRY  CIRCLE,  or  RixG.  A  phenome- 
non frequently  seen  in  the  fields,  consisting 
of  a  round  bare  path  with  gra^s  in  the  middle, 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  dances  of  the  fiiiries. 
It  is  suppoaed  by  some  to  be  a  fungus  which 
eats  awa^^  the  grass  in  this  circular  form,  or 
by  others  the  effect  of  lightning. 

FAIRY  TALES.  Eastern  tales  of  the 
wonderful  proceedings  wrought  by  &iries. 

FAKIR.  A  sort  ctfdervnes  or  Mahometan 
monks.  « 

F.\LCHION.  A  kind  of  swwd  tnroed 
up  somewhat  like  a  hook. 

FALCON.  A  bird  of  prey,  one  much  e»- 
tsemed  as  an  aoxiUary  of  the  savage  arts  of 
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man,  in  destroying  the  feathered  race.  Fal- 
cons were  fonncrty  tamed  and  trained,  inst  as 
pointer  dogs  ar«  at  present  trained :  andoawk- 
n^  or  &lconry,  was^  to  a  certain  class  of 
mmdji,  as  interesting  as  ffb«n4™g  or  hunting 
is  to  the  same  class  in  our  dns.  lley  are 
Ltbehe  ^ 


carnivorous,  ^te  beak  hooked, 

ed  with  featbras,  and  the  legs  and  feet  scaly. 


FALCONER.    One  who  lotka  tiler  and 

trains  hawks. 

PALL  (in  Physics.)  The  descent  or  na- 
tural motion  of  bodies  towards  the  earth. 

PALL  (in  Military  Aflhirs.)  The  sorren- 
der  of  atown;  amoc^  Seamen,  the  loose  end 
of  a  tackle. 

PALL  (in  Husfasndry.)  The  descent  of 
ground  which  serves  to  carry  off  the  water. 

FALLACY.  A  logical  artifice,  or  an  argu- 
ment framed  so  as  to  deceive ;  a  sophism. 

FALLING  SICKNESS.  See  eTpilbpst. 

FALLOW.    Land  laid  up  and  left  without 
a  crop  f<M-  a  year,  in  order  to  give  the 
to  recover  itsdf ;  the  act  of  so  doing  is 
fallowiniT. 

FALLOW  FINCa     A  bird, 
named  White-Eiar. 

FALSE!  An  ^thet  used  in  law,  as  False 
Imprisonment,  the  trespass  of  im{xisomiig  a 
man  without  lawful  cause;  in  Mineralogy,  as 
False  I^iamond,  a  diamond  coonterfeiteaiwith 
glass. 

PAI£E  FLOWER  (in  Botany.)  A  flower 
which  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  fruit. 

FALSE  ROOF  (in  Carpentry.)  That  part 
of  a  house  which  is  between  the  roof  and  the 
coverinjr. 

FALSIFYING  (in  Law.)  Proving  a  thing 
to  be  false,  as  falsifying  records. 

FAMILY  (in  Law.)    All  Uving  in  one 

Qse  under  one  heed ;  abo^  the  kmdred  or 

teege  of  a  person. 

FAMILY  (in  Natural  ffistory.)  Any  order 
of  animals,  or  other  natural  prodnctian  of  the 


PAN.  A  sort  of  basket  in  which  the  com 
is  winnowed,  to  s^wrate  the  chaff  fi'om  it 

FANDANGO.  A  dancs  much  practised 
in  Spain. 
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PAR.    An  abbreviation  for  farthing. 

FARCEJ.  A  sort  of  mock  comedy,  in 
which  there  ia  much  grimace  and  buffoonery. 

PARCY.     A  sort  of  leprosy  in  horses. 

PARE.  Money  paid  for  the  passage  of  a 
person  in  any  vehicle,  either  by  land  or  by 
water. 

FARINA.  The  pulverulent  and  glutinous 
part  of  wheat  and  other  seeds,  obtained  by 
grinding.  Also,  the  dust  or  fructifying  pollen 
on  the  anthers  of  plants. 

FARM.  Part  of  an  estate  in  land  employ- 
ed in  husbandry,  and  let  to  a  tenant  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  rent  to  the  owner  thereof. 

FARMER.  Properly,  one  who  occupies 
and  cultivates  a  farm  or  hired  ground ;  a  cul- 
tivator of  ground  generally. 

FARMING.  The  cultivatuig  of  land  for 
the  purposes  of  profit. 

FARRAGO.  A  mixture  of  several  sorts 
of  seed  sown  in  the  same  plot  of  ground. 

FARRIER,  One  who  shoes  horses,  and 
also  cures  their  diseases.  As  farriers  worked 
most  in  iron,  they  were  originally  called  fer- 
rers  or  ferriers,  from  ferrum,  iron. 

FARRIERY.  The  art  of  shoeing  and 
managing  a  horse  altogether,  including  also 
the  cure  of  his  diseases.  On  the  application 
of  science  to  this  art,  it  rose  in  importance 
and  estimation ;  a  college  was  formed  some 
years  ago,  in  England,  for  practitioners  in 
animal  medicine  and  surgery,  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  French,  was  called  the  Vete- 
rinary College,  and  tlie  art  itself  the  Ve- 
terinary Art. 

FARTHING.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny. 

P.  A.  S.  i.  e.  Fraternitas  Antiquariorum 
Socius,  or  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

FASCES.  Bundles  of  rods  bound  round 
the  helves  of  hatchets,  which  were  carried 
before  the  Roman  consuls  as  insignia  of  their 
office. 

PASCETS.  Irons  used  in  a  glass  manu- 
factory. 

FASCINES  (in  Fortification.)  Small 
branches  of  trees  bound  up  in  bimdles  for 
filling  ditches,  &c. 

FAST.  An  abstinence  from  food  on  a  reli- 
gious account. 

FASTI.  The  Roman  calendar,  in  which 
were  set  down  the  feasts,  games,  ceremo- 
nies, «fec. 

PAT.  A  concrete  oily  matter  contained  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  animals. 

FATA  MORGANA.  A  singular  aerial 
phenomenon,  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 
When  the  rising  sun  sliines  from  tliat  point 
whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees  on  the  sea  of  Reggie, 
and  the  bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay 
is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  current, 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and  the  waters 
pressed  up  by  currents  to  a  great  elevation  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  the  spectator  being 
placed  on  an  eminence  with  his  back  to  tlie 
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sun,  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  tlie  mountiiins  of 
Messina  rising  like  a  wall  behind  it,  and  form- 
ing the  back  ground  of  the  picture;  on  a  sud- 
den there  appears  in  the  water,  as  in  a  ca- 
toptric theatre,  various  multiplied  objects ;  that 
is  to  say,  numberless  series  of  pilasters,  arches, 
castles,  well  delineated,  regular  columns, 
lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with  balconies 
and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  de- 
lightful plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies 
of  men  on  foo^  on  horseback,  and  many  other 
images  in  their  natural  colours,  and  proper 
actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succession  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  of 
the  short  period  of  time  while  the  above-men- 
tioned causes  remain.  All  these  objects,  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  Fata  Morgana,  are  proved 
by  die  accurate  observations  of  the  coast  and 
town  of  Reggio,  by  P.  Minasi,  to  be  derived 
from  objects  on  shore.  If  the  air  be  slightly 
hazy  and  opaque,  and  at  the  same  time  dewy, 
and  adapted  to  form  the  iris,  the  above  men- 
tioned  objects  will  appear  only  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  as  in  the  first  case,  but  all  vividly 
coloured  or  fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  and 
other  prismatic  colours.  The  delusion  in  the 
desert,  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  men- 
tioned by  M.  Monge,  which  represented  vil- 
lages surrounded  by  water,  when  tliey  were, 
in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  burning  sands,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  same  cause. 

FATE.  An  inevitable  necessity  depending 
upon  a  superior  cause.  It  implies  a  word  or 
decree  pronounced  by  God,  or  a  fixed  sen- 
tence whereby  the  Deity  has  prescribed  the 
order  of  things,  and  allotted  to  every  person 
what  shall  befall  him.  It  is  also  used  to  ex- 
press a  certain  unavoidable  designation  of 
things,  by  which  all  agents,  both  necessary 
and  voluntary,  are  swayed  and  directed  to 
their  ends. 

PATES.  According  to  the  poets,  the  three 
fatal  sisters,  Clotho,  Lacheris,  and  Atropos, 
who  determined  tlie  duration  of  life. 

FATHER  LASHER.  A  voracious  fish, 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  New- 
foundland. 

FATHER  LONG-LEGS.  A  harmless 
insect,  witli  a  small  body  and  exceedingly  long 
legs. 

FATHOM.    A  long  measure  of  six  feet 

FAUNS.  Rm-al  deities,  having  horns  on 
their  heads,  with  pointed  ears  and  tails. 

FAWN.  A  young  deer ;  a  buck  or  doe  of 
the  first  year. 

P.  E.  An  abbreviation  for  Flemish  Ells. 

FEASTS.  Anniversary  times  of  feasting 
and  thanksgiving,  such  as  Christmas  and 
Easter,  &c.  Some  feasts  are  moveable,  that  is, 
not  confined  to  any  particular  day,  as  Easter 
and  all  that  are  governed  by  it;  others,  as 
Christmas,  &c.  are  immoveable,  that  is,  fixed 
to  a  day. 

FEATHER.  That  which  forms  the  cover- 
ing of  bu-ds.  Tlie  constituent  parts  of  fe&Uicrs 
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ar^  for  the  most  part,  albumen,  with  a  littk 
gelatine. 

FEATHER  (m  the  Manege.)  A  row  of 
hair  turned  back  and  raised  on  the  neck  of  a 
horse. 

FEATHER  EDGED  BOARDS.  Boards 
having  one  edge  thinner  than  the  other. 

FEATHE21S.  The  finest  kind  of  feathers,  as 
ostrich  feathers,  which  are  used  for  ornament. 

FEIB.     An  abbreviation  for  February. 

FEBRIFUGE.  A  sort  of  medicines  which 
abate  the  violence  of  fever. 

FEDERAL.  United  by  a  compact,  as  the 
United  States,  &c. 

FEE.  An  estate  of  inheritance,  or  tlie  in- 
terest which  a  man  has  in  land  or  some  other 
immoveable  :  this  is  called  a  fee  sunple  when 
it  is  unconditional,  and  a  fee  tail  when  limited 
to  certain  heirs  according  to  the  will  of  the 
first  donor. 

FEEDEiR.  A  sort  of  drain  which  carries 
the  water  into  other  drains. 

PEELERS.  Organs  fixed  to  tlie  mouth 
of  insects,  which  are  vulgarly  cjJled  horns : 
the  feelers  ar^  however,  smaller  than  the 
antennse,  or  horns,  in  some  insects. 

FEELING.  One  of  the  five  senses,  wliich 
acts  by  means  of  the  nerves  that  are  distribu- 
ted in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

FEES.  Perquisites  allowed  to  oflicers  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

FEIGNED  ACTION.  An  action  wliich 
is  brought  simply  to  try  the  merits  of  a 
question. 

FEINT  (in  Military  Tactics.)  A  modi  at- 
tack, made  to  conceal  the  true  one. 

FELLOES.  The  pieces  of  wood  which 
form  the  circumference  or  circular  part  of  the 
wheel. 

FELLOW.  The  member  of  a  college  or 
of  a  corporate  body. 

FELLOWSHIP  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  rule 
by  which  the  loss  and  gain  of  each  particular 
person  in  a  joint  stock  concern  is  discovered. 

FELO  DE  SE,  i.  e.  properly  Felonia 
DE  SE.  A  suicide,  or  one  who  commits  a 
felony  on  himself  by  self-murder. 

PELONTT.  Any  ofience  next  to  treason, 
such  as  murder,  burglary,  &c.  the  punishment 
of  which  varies  according  to  the  crime. 

FELSPAR.  A  siliceous  mineral  fovmd 
mostly  in  mountains,  a  compoimd  of  silica, 
alumma,  and  potash,  one  of  the  constituents 
of  granite,  softer  than  quartz,  and  harder  than 
glass,  generally  white,  grayish,  or  reddish, 
and  convertiWe  into  clay. 

FELT.  A  sort  of  coarse  wool  or  hair, 
used  in  Uie  making  of  liats. 

FELT-GRAIN.  The  grain  of  cut  timber 
that  runs  transversely  to  the  annular  rings  or 
plates.  j^ 

FELTING.  Tie  process  of  working  felt 
into  hats. 

FELTING  (in  Carpentry.)  The  spUtting 
of  timber  by  the  felt-grain. 
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FELUCCA.  A  fight  open  vessel  with  six 
oars,  much  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
helm  may  be  used  either  at  the  head  or  the 
stern. 

FEMALE  FLOWER.  A  flower  having 
pistils  or  stiema-s  without  stamens. 

FEMALE  SCREW.  A  screw,  Uie  spiral 
thread  of  which  is  cut  in  the  cavity  of  the  cy- 
linder. 

FEME  COVERT  (in  Law.)  A  married 
woman. 

FEME  SOLE.     A  single  woman. 

FEMININE  GENDER  (in  Grammar.) 
The  property  of  Nouns  denoting  the  fe- 
male sex. 

PEN.  A  place  overflowed  with  water,  and 
abounding  in  bogs. 

FENCE  (in  Husbandry.)  A  hedge,  wall, 
or  ditch,  &c.  made  to  part  off  a  field  or  garden. 

FENCING.  The  art  of  using  the  sword, 
either  in  attack  or  defence.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  art,  foils  or  tiiin  swords  are  used,  which, 
being  blunted  at  the  points  and  bending  readily, 
are  perfectly  harmless. 

FENDER.  An  iron  plate  to  keep  the  fire 
and  ashes  from  the  room. 

FENDEaiS.  A  sea  term  for  pieces  of  old 
cable,  «&c,  hung  over  the  sides  of  a  ship  to  keep 
off  other  ships. 

FENNEL,  the  Common,  or  Fennel  DiD, 
Aneihum  F<zniculum,  L.  a  native  perennial 
plant  growing  on  chalk  cliffi,  and  common  on 
the  western  coasts.  Its  yellow  flowers  appear 
in  July  or  August 

The  tender  buds  of  this  aromatic  plant  are 
useful  in  salads ;  its  leaves  are  boiled  and  used 
in  sauces  for  several  kinds  of  fish,  and  also 
eaten  raw  with  pickled  salmon,  &c. 

FEOFFEE  (in  Law.)  He  to  whom  a 
feoffment  is  made. 

FEOFFMENT  (in  Law.^  The  gift  or  grant 
of  any  liereditament  to  anotner  in  fee  simple. 

FEOFFOR.    He  who  makes  a  feoffment. 

FE^liE.  The  third  order  of  animals  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  including  such  as  have  from 
six  to  ten  conic  fore  teeth  and  one  tusk  ;  as  the 
seal,  the  dog,  the  wolf,  tiie  hyaen^^  the  jackal, 
the  lynx,  tlie  tiger,  the  panther,  &c. 

FERMENT.  Any  substance  which  has  the 
property  of  causing  fermentation  in  another 
body,  as  the  acid  in  leaven. 

FERMENTATION.  The  intestine  com- 
motion in  the  small  insensible  particles  of  a 
mixed  body,  usually  caused  by  tiie  q3eratioii 
of  acid  matter.  When  animal  liquids  dene,  or 
mixed  with  v»^etable,  become  sour,  this  m  called 
acetous  fermentation,  and  the  product  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  When 
saccharine  matter,  or  the  sweet  imces  of  fruits, 
undergo  tliis  intestine  change,  it  is  called  vinous 
fermentation,  and  Uie  result  is  an  intoxicating 
liquor,  as  wine  or  beer,  &c. 

PERN.  A  weed,  very  common  in  dry  and 
barren  places,  which  is  very  injurious  to  tbe 
laud  in  which  it  has  once  iakeu  root 
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FERRET.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe, 
with  red  eyes  and  a  long  snout ;  it  is  much 
used  in  catching  rabbits  and  rats. 


FERRUGINOUS.  An  epithet  for  any 
thing  psirtaking  of  iron,  or  containing  any 
particles  of  that  metal. 

FERRY.  A  vessel  employed  for  convey- 
ing persons  and  goods  over  a  narrow  piece  of 
water. 

FERRYMAN.     One  who  keeps  a  ferry 

FERULA.  An  instrument  of  correction  in 
schools,  with  which  boys  are  beaten  on  the 
hand. 

FERULA  (in  Botany.)  A  plant,  otherwise 
called  Fennel  Giant,  which  is  an  herbaceoios 
perennial. 

FESCUE-GRASS.  A  sort  of  grass  culti- 
vated as  food  for  cattle. 

FEJSSE.  One  of  the  honourable  ordinaries, 
which  occupies  the  third  part  jmd  the  middle 
of  the  field. 


FESTOON.  An  ornament  of  carved  wood 
in  manner  of  wreaths  or  garljmds  hanging 
down. 

FETLOCK.  A  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  be- 
hind the  pastern  joint  in  the  feet  of  horses. 

FETTERS  (in  Law.)  A  sort  of  irons  put 
on  the  legs  of  malefactors. 

FEUD  (in  Law.)  The  right  which  the 
vassal  or  tenant  had  in  lands  and  other  immove- 
able things  of  his  lord's,  to  use  the  same  and 
take  the  profits  thereof,  rendering  imto  his 
lord  such  duties  and  services  as  belonged  to 
military  tenure ;  the  property  of  the  soil,  &c. 
always  remaining  t«  llie  lord.  The  laws  re- 
specting these  feuds,  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  the  Feudal  System,  regu- 
lated all  tlie  principles  of  landed  property  in 
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the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  until  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. ;  and  vestiges  of  this  system  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  their  modern  tenures,  parti- 
cularly in  copyholds. 

FEVER.  A  disease  characterized  by  an 
increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a  foul 
tongue,  and  an  impaired  state  of  several  fimc- 
tions. 

FIAT,  i.  e.  Let  it  bk  done.  A  short 
order  or  warrant  of  some  judge  for  making 
out  and  allowing  certain  processes. 

FIBRE  (in  Anatomy.)  A  simple  filament, 
serving  to  form  other  parts,  as  the  muscles, 
nerves,  &c. 

FIBRE  (in  Botany.)  Threads  or  hair-like 
strings  in  plants,  roots,  &c.  ;  the  first  consti- 
tuent parts  of  bodies. 

FIBRIL.    A  small  fibre. 

PIBRINA  (in  Chymistry.)  That  substance 
which  constitutes  the  fibrous  part  of  muscles. 
It  is  of  a  white  colour,  without  taste  or  smell, 
and  not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  water. 

FIBROLITE,  A  mineral  consisting  of 
alumina,  silica,  and  iron. 

FIBULA  (in  Anatomy.)  The  lesser  and 
outer  bone  of  the  leg. 

FICTION  (in  Law.)  A  supposition  that  a 
thing  is  true,  so  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
truth  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  equity. 

FIELD.  Arable  land,  or  any  plot  of  ground 
parted  off"  for  cultivation. 

FIELD  (in  Heraldry.)  The  whole  surface 
of  the  shield  or  escutcheon. 

FIELD  (in  Military  Tactics.)  The  ground 
chosen  for  any  battle. 

FIELD  (in  Painting.)  The  ground  or  blank 
space  on  wnich  siny  thing  may  be  drawn. 

FIELD-BED  (in  Military  Afliairs.)  A 
folding  bed  used  by  officers  in  their  tents. 

FIELDFARE.  A  migratory  bird  of  the 
thrush  tribe,  that  visits  England  about  Michael- 
mas and  leaves  it  in  March. 

FIELD-OFFICERS.  Those  who  com- 
mand a  whole  regiment 

FIELD-PIECE.  A  sort  of  cannon,  con- 
sisting  of  eighteen  pounders  and  less. 

FIELD-WORKS  (in  Fortification.)  Works 
thrown  up  by  an  army  in  besieging  a  fortress. 

FIERI  FACIAS.  A  writ  commanding  a 
sheriff"  to  levy  the  debt  or  damages  on  the  goods 
of  one  against  whom  judgment  has  been  had  in 
an  action  of  debt. 

FIFE.  A  shrill  wind  instrument  of  the 
martial  kind,  consisting  of  a  short  narrow  tube, 
with  holes  disposed  along  the  side  for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  tones. 

FIFER.  One  who  plays  on  the  fife  in  the 
army. 

FIG.  A  tree  with  an  I'pright  stem  branch- 
g  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  large  pal- 
mated  or  hand-shaped  leaVfes.  It  flourisnes  in 
warm  climates,  and  bears  a  fruit  which,  when 
dried,  is  remarkable  for  its  luscious  sweetness. 
Pigs  ripen  very  well  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, in  Philadelphia,  when  enjoying  a  free 
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to  ti)e  sun.     In  tljo  southern  statcslmeaiis  of  a  machine;  but  the  latter  mode  is  not 


they  flourish  Juxuriantly,  and  might  become 
•n  article  of  extensive  export  and  home  con- 
sumption, if  pains  were  taken  to  introduce  the 
large  Levwit  fig. 


FIG  (in  farrieiy.)  A  kind  of  wart  on  tlie 
flesh  of  a  horse,  that  is  often  filled  with  foul 
faumoors. 

FIGHTS.  Waste  clothes  hung  round  a 
«hip  in  battle,  to  prevent  the  men  from  being 

pIgURB  (in  Painting.)  The  lines  and 
colours  which  form  the  representation  of  an 
object 

FIGURE  (in  Geometry.)  A  space  termi 
nated  on  all  parts  by  lines  curved  or  straight 

FIGURE  (in  Arithmetic.)  One  of  the  nine 
digits,  as  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

FIGURE  (in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.)  A 
word  or  fottn  of  expression  whicli  deviates 
from  the  common  and  natured  meaning. 

FILACER.  An  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  who  files  tlie  writs,  whet^eon 
fee  makes  out  process. 


jood. 

FILE  (in  Military  Tactics.)  A  straight  line 
or  row  formed  by  soldiers. 

FILICES.  An  order  of  plants  of  the  claK,s 
cryptogamia  in  tlie  Linnaean  system,  inclu- 
ding the  fern,  horse-tail,  adder's  tongue,  maid- 
en-hair, spleenwort,  polyjxKiy,  <&c. 

FILLET  (in  Heraldry.)  A  kind  of  bordure. 

FILLET  (in  Arcliitectuie.)  A  little  mem- 
ber that  connects  tlie  other  members. 

FILLET  (ui  Painting.)  A  UtUe  ringlet  of 
leaf  gold. 

FILM  (in  Surgery.)  A  thin  skin  that  covers 
the  eye. 

FILM  (in  Farriery.)  A  thick  pellicle  or 
skin,  Uiat  is  formed  on  the  eyes  of  horses ;  in 
consequence  of  which  their  sight  is  impaired. 

FILM  (in  Botany.)  Tlie  thin  woody  skin 
that  separates  the  seed  in  the  pod. 

FILTER  (in  Chyniistry.)A  strainer  tlirough 
which  any  fluid  is  passed  so  as  to  separate 
the  grosser  particles  from  it 

FILTERING  PAPER.  Paper  without 
size,  that  may  be  used  in  filtering. 

FILTERING-STONE.  A  sort  of  stone  or 
basin  which  is  sometimes  used  for  purifying 
water.  It  is  artificial  as  well  as  natural,  and 
has  been  variously  constructed  to  answer  the 
purpose, 

FILTRATION  (in  Chvmistry,  as  well  aa 
in  Domestic  Elconomy.)  The  process  of  strain- 
ing or  filtering  liquors  by  means  of  woollen 
cloth,  cotton,  linen,  papei*,  or  other  materials. 

FIN,  The. membrane  in  fishes  by  which 
they  perform  their  movements  in  the  water. 

FINAL.  The  last  or  concluding.  Final 
letters  are  those  which  are  used  only  at  the 
end  of  words,  as  in  tlie  Hebrew  and  other 
oriental  languages. 

FINAL  (in  Music.)  The  last  sound  of  a 
verse  in  a  chant. 

FINALE.  The  last  piece  in  a  concert,  &c. 

FINANCES  (in  Political  Economy.)  The 
treasures  or  revenue  of  a  government. 

FINANCIER.  An  officer  who  manages 
tlie  finances. 

FINE  (in  Law,)    A   penalty  or  amends 


FILAGREE,  or  PILIGRANE.    An  orna-  made  in  money  for  an  offence  ;  also,  money 

mental  work  in  which  flowers  or  other  figures  paid  for  tlie  renewal  ol"  a  lease,  and  a  convey- 

are  wrought  with  gold  or  silver  threads.  ance  of  lands  or  tenements,  in  order  to  cut  off" 

FILAMENT  (in  Botany.)   The  thread-like  all  controversies 


part  of  the  stamen,  which  supports  the  antlier. 

FILBERT.  A  sort  of  nut  tree  cultivated  in 
gardens,  the  fruit  of  which  is  larger  and  finer 
than  the  common  wild  nut. 

PILE  (in  Trade  and  Law.)  A  wire  or 
thread  on  which  loose  pajicis  are  filed  up  to- 
gether. 

PILE  (among  Mechanics.)  A  tool  of  steel, 
with  which  iron  or  any  metal  is  polished. 
Piles  are  cut  in  little  furrows  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, and  of  a  certain  depth,  according  to  the 
grain  or  touch  required.  Files  are  either  cut 
by  the  hand  will)  a  chisel  and  mallet,  la-  by 
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FINE-DRAWING.  Sewing  up  the  rents 
in  woollen  cloths  so  finely  that  they  cannot 
be  seen. 

FINERS    OF   GOLD    AND  SILVER. 

Those  who  separate  the  metals  from  coarser 
ores. 

FINERY.  The  furnace  in  which  metaU 
are  refined,  that  is,  hammered  and  fashioned 
into  what  is  called  a  bloom  or  square  bar, 
PIN-FISH.  A  smaller  sort  of  whale, 
FINGAL'S  CAVE.  li.  tJie  island  of  StaflTa, 
Scotland,  is  a  remarkable  cavern  of  great  ex- 
tent.    It  i^  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges 
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of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  such 
as  have  been  broken  away. 


FIR  or  FIR-TREE.  A  tree  valuable  for 
the  timber,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  which  it  yields  in 
abundance.  The  sorts  most  esteemed  are  the 
Scotch  fir,  Norway  fir,  Spruce  fir,  and  Cana- 
da fir. 

FIRE  (in  Chymistry.)  That  invisible 
fluid  by  which  bodies  are  expanded,  and  be 
come  not,  is  best  known  from  its  effects  ; 
and  to  these,  and  not  to  the  disputes  that 
have  agitated  philsophers  concerning  this 
subject,  must  we  look  for  all  the  knowledg 
to  be  gained  respecting  this  chief  agent  in 
nature,  on  which  animal  and  vegetable  ex 
istence  have  so  close  and  inscrutable  a  depen- 
dence, and  without  which  it  does  not  appear 
that  nature  could  exist  a  single  moment. 
Whenever  you  perceive  a  number  of  qualities 
always  existing  together,  you  are  warranted 
to  conclude,  that  there  is  some  substance 
which  produces  those  qualities.  Fire  drives 
out  other  bodies  from  any  given  space  ;  it  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  diffuse  itself  uniformly, 
so  as  to  maintain  equilibrium  ;  it  dilates  some 
substances ;  it  must  have  penetrated  them ;  it 
expels  other  bodies,  and  takes  their  place; 
therefore,  we  conclude  it  must  itself  be  a  body, 
a  real  and  material  substance. 

FIREBALLS.  Luminous  bodies  usually 
appearing  at  a  great  height. 

FIREBRAND.  A  piece  of  burning  wood 
taken  out  of  the  fire. 


FIRE  DAMP.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
which,  by  the  excitement  of  flame,  combine* 
with  oxygen,  and,  as  an  enlarged  flame,  ex- 
plodes in  mines. 

FIRFi-ENGINE.  An  engine  for  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  fire,  which  consists  of  two 
forcing  pumps  so  combined  tliat  their  joini 
action  produces  a  constant  and  power fu' 
stream  of  watei",  which,  by  means  of  a  pipe 
may  be  directed  at  pleasure  to  any  point. 


FIRE-FLY.  A  species  of  flies  common  in 
Guiana,  having  on  each  side  of  the  head  a 
globular  luminous  body,  that  shines  like  a 
steir.  They  live  in  rotten  trees  in  the  day, 
amd  always  appear  at  night. 

FIREMAN.  One  who  is  employed  in 
extinguishing  fires. 

FIRE-SHIP.  A  ship  filled  with  combusti- 
bles, to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

FIRE-WORKS.  Compositions  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  and  charcoal,  which  exhibit  a  hand- 
some appearance  when  fired  off. 

FIRKIN.  An  English  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  nine  gallons  of  beer. 

FIRMAN.  A  passport  granted  in  Turkey 
and  India  for  the  liberty  of  trade. 

FIRSTLING.  The  young  of  catUe  which 
are  first  brought  forth. 

FISH,  or  Fishes  (in  Natural  History.) 
Animals  which  cannot  live  out  of  water, 
vertebrated,  with  fins,  or  feet,  naked  or  scaly, 
a  single  heart,  and  cold  blood.  They  constitute 
the  fourth  class  of  the  Linnsean  system,  and 
are  divided  into  five  orders,  viz.  Abdominales, 
Apodes,  Cartilagini,  Jugulares,  and  Thora- 
cici.  They  move  with  great  velocity,  by 
means  of  nns,  serving  tlie  purpose  of  oars 
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and  rudders :  in  eeneral  they  have  two,  called 
pectoral,  behind  the  oponing  of  the  gills;  two, 
called  ventral,  under  the  belly;  one,  called 
dorsal,  on  the  back ;  another,  called  anal,  near 
the  tail ;  and  the  veiy  operative  one,  at  the 
end  of  the  tail ;  the  size  depending  on  the  form 
rf  the  fish.  They  are  protected  from  cold 
by  oily  secretions ;  they  live  upon  one  another, 
and  also  upon  v^etables  and  insects  ;  and 
they  emigrate  from  one  sea  to  another.  They 
breathe  by  their  gills,  absorbing  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  water,  soon  dying  if  air  is  with- 
held, as  under  ice,  or  in  a  close  vessel.  They 
appear  to  have  the  same  senses  as  land  ani- 
mals, but  that  of  seeing  in  greater  perfection. 
Sj^^tems  of  ichthyology  record  2500  known 
species. 

FISH,  or  RoTAL  Fish  (in  Law.)  The 
whale  and  sturgeon,  so  denominated  in  Eing- 
Land,  because  the  king  is  entided  to  them 
whenever  they  are  thrown  on  shore  or  caught 
near  the  coasts. 

FISH  (among  Mariners.)  A  machine  em- 
ployed to  hoist  and  draw  up  the  flooks  of  ships' 
anchors  towards  the  tc^  of  the  bow. 

FISHERY.  The  place  where  fish  are 
caught  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

FISH-GIG.  An  instrtunent  for  striking 
fish  at  sea. 

FISHING-FLY.  A  bait  used  for  catching 
fish. 

FISHING-HOOK.  An  instrument  of  steel 
wire,  fitted  for  catching  and  retaining  fish. 

FISHING-LINE.  A  line  of  twisted  hair 
fixed  to  a  rod  called  the  fishing-rod,  and  hav- 
ing at  one  end  the  fishine-hook. 

FISHMONGER,    A  dealer  in  fish. 

FISTULA.  A  long  and  sinuous  ulcer. 

FITCHET.  An  animal  of  the  weasd  or 
ferret  kind. 

FIXATION.  The  making  any  volatile 
spirituous  body  endure  the  fire. 

FIXED  AIR.  A  name  formerly  given 
by  chymists  to  the  air  which  was  extricated 
fi'om  lime,  magnesia,  and  edkalies,  now  com- 
monly called  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  suffocates 
animals,  and  extinguishes  ^me,  but  sustains 
veeetables. 

ITXED  BODIES.  Such  as  neither  fire 
nor  any  corrosive  menstruum  have  the  power 
of  reducing  to  their  component  elements,  as 
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FIXED  STARS.  Such  as  do  not  change 
their  positions  in  respect  to  one  another. 

FLAG  (in  Na\^  or  Military  Afiairs.) 
The  colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  r^- 
ment  of  land  forces." 

FLAG  (in  Botany.)  A  sort  of  rush  with 
a  large  leaf  It  is  of  different  kinds,  as  the 
common  flag,  or  water  iris,  tliat  grows  in 
rivers  and  bears  a  yellow  flower ;  the  corn 
flag,  or  gladiole,  a  'bulbous  plant ;  and  the 
Bweetflag,  a  perennial;  which  two  last  are 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

FLAGEOLET.  A  Uttle  flute. 


FLAG-OFFICER.  An  officer  command- 
ing a  squadron. 

FLAGON.  A  large  drinking  vessel. 

FLAG-SHIP.  A  ship  commanded  by  a 
flag-officer. 

I'LAG-STAFP.  The  staff  set  on  the  bead  of 
the  topgallant  mast,  on  which  the  flag  is  placed. 

FLAGSTONE.  A  sort  of  stone  used  for 
smooth  pavenent 

FLAIL.  An  instrument  used  for  thrashing 
com. 

FLAMBEAU.  A  kind  of  large  taper,  made 
of  hempai  wicks,  by  pouring  melted  wax  on 
their  top,  and  letting  it  run  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. This  done,  they  lay  them  to  dry  ;  after 
which,  they  roll  them  on  a  table,  and  join 
four  of  then  together  by  means  of  a  red  hot 
iron;  and  then  pour  on  more  wax,  till  the 
flambeau  is  brought  to  the  size  required. 

FLAME.  The  most  subtle  and  the  brightest 
part  of  fire,  ascending  above  in  a  pyramidal  or 
conical  figure,  jmd  has  been  conjectured  by 
Newton  to  be  a  vapour  red-hot ;  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  an  imperfect  idea-  We 
should  rather  say,  that  flame  is  an  instance 
of  combustion  whose  colour  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  decomposition  which 
takes  place. 

FLAMINGO.  A  fowl  of  the  graUic  order. 
The  beak  is  naked,  toothed,  and  appears  as  if 
broken  ;  the  feet  palmatcd  and  four-toed.  It 
resembles  the  heron  in  shape,  but  is  entirely 
red  excepting  the  quill  feathers.  It  is  a  native 
of  Africa  and  America. 


FLASK.    A  measure  for  holding  gtmpow- 
der. 
PLAT  (in  Music)   A  character  marked 

thus  P,  which  lofvrers  a  note  one  semitoae. 
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FT,AX.  A  plant,  from  Uie  fibres,  or  skin 
of  wliich  linen  thread  is  made.  Common  flax, 
as  represented  underneath,  is  an  annual ;  but 
tlie  othei"  kinds  are  perennials. 


FLAX-DRESSING.  The  separation  of 
the  skin  or  fine  fibres  from  the  wood  or  stalk 
of  the  flax  plant,  by  breaking  the  stalk  in  a 
machine,  and  then  drawing  it  through  a 
batcbel,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 


vrry  troiil)l''somp, 
and  ho£f-Ftvcs. 


PfiO 

They  abound  abont  hsna 


FLAX  EARTH,  or  Mountain  Flax. 
See  Asbestos. 

PLEA.  An  in-sect  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
with  two  eyes  and  six  feet,  with  feelers  like 
threadfl.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  agility,  leap- 
ing lo  a  surprising  distance,  and  its  bite  is 


FLEAM.     An  instrunient  for  lancing  ths 

gums  or  bleeding  cattle. 

FLEECE.  A  flock  of  wool,  or  what  comes 
from  a  sheep  at  one  sheering. 

FLEET.  A  number  of  ships  together  in 
company  or  under  one  commander. 

FLEET  (in  liaw.)  A  prison  in  Londoi^ 
where  debtors  are  confined. 

FLESH  (in  Anatomy.)  The  soft  and  filwoua 
part  of  an  animal  body ;  also,  the  red  part  of  a 
muscle. 

FLESH  (in  Botany.)  The  pulpy  substance 
of  any  fmit  or  root. 

PLEUR  DE  LIS,  or  Flower  de  Luck 
(in  Heraldj-y.)  A  bearing  in  the  arms  of 
Prance,  and  in  other  coats  of  arms. 

(FLINT.  A  semi-transparent  and  hard 
stone,  found  between  chalk  strata,  containing 
98  hundredths  of  silex,  often  hollow,  and  ap- 
parently formed  during  the  ebullition  of  chalk, 
by  its  siliceous  parts  being  thrown  up.  When 
struck  against  iron,  the  motion  makes  a  sepa- 
rated particle  red  hot,  which  falling  on  any 
inflammable  siibetance,  as  tinder,  or  gunpow- 
der, produces  decomposition,  and  h^ce  it  is 
much  used  in  fire-arms. 

FLINTS  (among  Gunsmiths.)  Pieces  of 
flint  cut  so  as  to  go  between  the  jaws  of  the 
cock  of  a  gun. 

FLOAT.  A  raft  or  number  of  pieces  of 
timber  fastened  together  with  rafters  athwart, 
to  be  driven  down  a  river  with  the  tide. 

FLOATING  BATTERY.  Vessels  used 
as  batteries  to  cover  troops  in  landing  on  an 
enemy's  coast. 

FLCK;K.  a  number  of  sheep  in  company; 
also,  a  lock  of  wool. 

FLOETZ.  Beds  or  strata  of  earth,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  &c. 

FLOOD.  The  flux  of  the  tide  when  th« 
water  continues  rising, 

FLOOD-GATE.  A  sluice  or  gate  that 
may  be  opened  or  shut,  for  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  water. 

FLOOR.     The  area  or  surface  of  a  room. 

FLOOR  (in  Ship  Building.)  The  bottom 
of  the  ship  which  rests  on  the  ground. 

FLORA  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology. )  The 
goddess  of  flowers ;  in  Botany,  the  title  of 
some  botanical  works. 

FLORIN.  A  coin  of  diflferent  value;  the 
silver  florin  of  Holland  is  worth  about  forty 
cents. 
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FI.OUR.     The  fine  parts  of  wheal  corn  1  mixture  added  to  assist  the  fusion  of  minerals 


round  and  sifted. 
FLOWER.     Tlie  heautiful  part  of  a  plant 
the  blossom ;  the  parts  or  divisions  of  which 
are  called  petaJs.  It  contains  the  parts  of  fVuc 
tification,  or  the  cferm  of  the  fruit, 

FLOWER  Dl3  LUCE.  A  species  of  the 
iris ;  a  bulhMjus  root  having  a  lily  flower  of  one 
leaf,  shaped  like  that  tjf  the  common  iris, 

FLOWERS  (in  Chymistr).)  The  fine 
mealy  matter  which,  in  sublimation,  is  carried 
•up  to  the  head  of  the  vessel,  as  the  flowers  of 
benzoin,  zinc,  &c. 

PLUATES.  A  kmd  of  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  flaoric  acid  with  different 
bases,  as  tlie  fluate  of  emimonia. 

FLUE.  The  small  winding  chimne}'  in  a 
furnace  for  conveying  smoke,  air,  and  heat, 
into  a  larger  chimney;  also^  the  down  or  soft 
hair  of  rabbits  and  feathers. 

FLUELLEN.  An  annual  that  grows  in 
gardens. 

FLUID  (in  Physiology.)  A  fluid  body,  or 
one  whose  parts  yield  to  fiie  smelliest  force  im- 
pressed, and  are  easily  moved  among  each 
other.  Fluids  arc  either  elastic,  as  the  air,  or 
non-elastic,  as  water,  mercurv,  &c. 

FLUID  (in  Anatomy.)  The  fluids  of  the 
Minimal  body  are  the  humours  and  juices,  as 
the  Mood,  chyle,  saliva,  &c. 

FLUIDITY.  The  state  of  bodies  when 
their  parts  are  very  readily  moveable  in  all  di- 
rections with  respect  to  each  other.  It  stands 
directly  opposed  to  solidity  or  firmness,  and  is 
distinguished  from  liquidity  and  humidity, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  imply  also  wetting  and 
adhering.  Melted  metals,  air,  ether,  smoke, 
and  flame,  are  fluid  but  not  liquid  bodies,  their 
parts  being  dry  and  leaving  no  sense  of  mois- 
ture. Solids  are  converted  into  fluids  by  means 
of  heat 

FLUOR  SPAR,  or  Deheyshihe  Spar. 
A  species  of  salt  which  abounds  in  nature, 
and  consists  of  a  calcareous  earth  in  tombiiia- 
iion  with  fluoric  acid.  It  is  called  fluor,  be- 
cause it  melts  readily ;  it  is  called  spar,  because 
it  has  a  sparry  form  and  fracture ;  and  it  is 
also  called  vitreous  spar,  because  it  has  the 
appearance  of  glass. 

FLUORIC  ACID.  A  gaseotis  substance 
procured  from  fluor  spar,  which  is  of  a  corro- 
ding nature,  and  will  dissolve  glass,  for  which 
reason  it  has  been  used  for  etching  on  glass. 
This  acid  gas  readily  combines  witli  water; 
and  when  dropped  in,  a  hissing  noise  is  pro- 
duced with  much  heat 

FLUTE,  A  wind  instmment,  and  the  sim- 
plest of  its  kind,  with  stops  for  the  fingers ; 
also,  a  provision  ship,  partially  equipp^  for 
defence,  is  said  to  be  armed  enjlute. 

FLUTES.  The  hollow  channels  found  along 
the  surface  of  a  column. 

FLUX  (in  Physiology.)  That  motioned  the 
water  by  which  it  rises. 
FLUX  (in  Chymistry.)    Any  substancA  or 


and  metals.  In  assaying,  alkalies  are  used  as 
fluxes,  which  render  the  earthy  mirtures  fu- 
sible by  connecting  them  with  glass. 

FLUXIONS.  That  branch  of  algebra  which 
treats  of  tlie  velocities  with  which  the  fluents 
or  flowing  quantities  increase  or  decrease. 
The  variable  or  flowing  quantities  are  repre- 
sented l^  the  letters,  v,  tc,  x,  y,  z ;  the  inva- 
riable quantities  by  the  letters  o,  b,  c,  d,  &c. 
The  fluxion  is  represented  by  a  dot   thus, 

FLY  (in  Naturd  Historj-.)  A  small  winged 
insect,  common  about  houses. 

FLY  (among  Mechanics.)  That  part  of  a 
jack  which  puts  the  rest  of  the  machine  in 
motion, 

FLY  (among  Mariners.)  That  part  of  a 
compass  on  which  the  thirty-two  points  aie 
described. 

FLY  (among  Carpenters.)  Flies  or  flyers 
are  the  series  of  steps  which  go  straight  fiir- 
ward  without  winding. 

FLY-BOAT.  A  large  vessel  with  a  broad 
bow,  used  in  the  English  coasting  trade. 

FLY-BIiOW.  The  deposit  of  tlie  eggs, 
maggots,  or  nymphae  of  flies,  in  meat 

FLY-CATCHER.  A  sort  of  bird  inhabit- 
ing Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  so  called  be- 
cause it  lives  upon  flies. 

FLYING  BRIDGE.  Sre  Bridge. 

FLYING  DRAGON.  A  four-footed  rep- 
tile, of  the  lizard  tribe,  about  12  inches  long, 
inhabiting  Africa  and  India,  which  has  a  late- 
ral memlx'ane  serving  as  a  wing. 


PLYING  FISH.  A  fish  inhabiting  the 
European  and  American  seas,  which,  by  the 
help  of  its  long  pectoral  fins,  is  enabled  to  raise 
itself  out  of  the  water,  and  to  fly  a  short  dis- 
tance when  pursued  by  other  fish. 


PLY-ORCHIS.  A  plant,  so  called  from  th« 
rcsemblaace  it  bears  in  its  figure  to  a  fly. 
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PLY-TRAP,  or  Venus's  Fly-Trap.  A 
Bensitive  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  consist  of 
two  lobes,  that  close  when  they  ai-e  irritated 
within,  and  consequently  entrap  any  insect 
that  lights  upon  them, 

FOAL.  The  young  of  a  horse  or  other  beast 
of  burden. 

FOCUS  (in  Optics.)  The  point  of  conver- 
gence or  concourse,  where  all  the  rays  meet 
after  passing  through  a  convex  lens. 

FOCUS  (in  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections.) 
A  certain  point  in  the  parabola  and  ellipses, 
<fec.  where  the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of 
these  curves  concur. 

FODDER.     Dry  food  for  cattle. 

FOG,  or  Mist.  A  meteor  consisting  of 
condensed  vapours  floating  near  the  surface  of 
tiie  earth. 

FOIL  (in  Fencing.)  An  instrument  with- 
out a  point,  to  fence  with  by  way  of  exercise. 

FOIL  (among  Glass-grinders.)  A  sheet  of 
tin  laid  on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass,  to  make 
it  reflect. 

FOIL  (among  Jewellers.)  A  thin  leaf  of 
metal  placed  under  a  precious  stone,  to  in- 
crease its  brilliancy. 

FOLD.  An  enclosed  place  in  which  sheep 
are  confined. 

FOLIAGE.  A  cluster  or  assemblage  of  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

FOLIAGE  (in  Architecture.)  Ornaments 
representing  leaves,  used  in  cornices,  &c. 

FOLIATING.  Spreading  the  plates  of 
glass  over  with  the  foil,  in  order  to  make  them 
reflect. 

FOIjIO.  The  full  size  of  paper  as  it  comes 
from  the  manufacturer ;  also,  books  printed 
on  paper  of  that  size. 

FOLIO  (in  Merchant's  Accounts.)  The 
page,  including  the  right  and  left  hand  page, 
in  a  merchant's  ledger,  which  are  numbered 
by  the  same  figure,  so  that  they  may  cor- 
respond. 

FOMENTATION.  The  bathing  any  part 
of  the  body  with  a  decoction  of  herbs,  «&c.  A 
similar  application  with  bags  of  herbs  and 
other  ingredients  is  called  a  dry  fomentation. 

FOOT.  A  measure  of  length  consisting  of 
twelve  inches. 

FOOT  (in  Poetry.)  A  certain  number  of 
Byllables  which  serve  for  measuring  the  verse. 

FOOT  (in  Military  Tactics.)  Soldiers  who 
serve  on  fix)t. 

FORAGE.  Provender  for  horses  in  an 
army. 

FORCE  (in  Physiology.)  Whatever  is  or 
may  be  made  the  primary  cause  of  motion  in 
bodies. 

FORCE  (in  Law.)     Unlawful  violence. 

FORCE  (in  Military  Aff"airs.)  Any  body  of 
men  that  may  be  employed  in  action. 

FORCEiPS.  A  surgeon's  tongs,  pincers, 
&c, 

FORCER,  or  FORCING  PUMP.  A 
pump  with  a  forcer  or  piston  without  a  valve. 


FORCING  (among  Gardeners.)  A  method 
of  obtaining  fruit  and  flowers  before  tlieir  sea- 
son,  by  tlie  application  of  heat 

FORCING  (in  Commerce.)  The  fining 
down  wines  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  imme 
diate  use. 

FORE.  A  sea  term  for  near  the  stem ;  as, 
'  fore  and  aft,'  that  is,  from  stem  to  stern. 

FORECASTLE.  A  cabin  or  room  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship,  occupied  by  the  sailors. 

FORECLOSED  (in  Law.)  Excluded  or 
barred  the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages, 
&c. 

FOREIGN  ATTACHMENT  (in  Law.) 
An  attachment  of  foreigners'  goods  found 
within  a  liberty  or  city. 

FORENSIC.  Belonging  to  the  bar  or  courts 
of  law. 

FORESHORTENING  (in  Painting.)  The 
making  a  head  or  face  in  a  drawing  appear 
shorter  before. 

FORESTALLING.  The  buying  or  bar- 
gaining for  corn  or  other  merchandise  before 
it  comes  into  the  market. 

FORFEITURE  (in  Law.)  The  loss  of 
goods,  lands,  or  employments,  &c.  for  n^lect- 
ing  to  do  one's  duty,  or  for  some  crime  com- 
mitted. 

FORGE.  A  furnace,  in  which  smiths  heat 
their  metals  red-hot,  or  in  which  the  ore  taken 
out  of  the  mine  is  melted  down. 

FORGERY  (in  Law.)  The  fraudulent 
making  or  altering  any  record,  deed,  or  wri- 
ting, &c.  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's 
right,  particularly  the  counterfeiting  the  signa- 
ture of  another  with  intent  to  do  fraud,  which, 
b}'  the  law  of  England,  is  made  a  capital  fe- 
lony. 

FORGING  (in  Smitherv.)  The  beating  or 
hammering  iron  on  an  anvil. 

FORK.  An  instrument  divided  at  the  end 
into  two  or  more  prongs,  for  various  uses. 

FORM  (in  Physiology.)  The  essential  and 
distinguishing  modification  of  the  matter  of 
which  any  body  is  composed. 

FORM  (among  Mechanics.)  A  kind  of 
mould  in  which  any  thing  is  wrought. 

FORM  (among  Printers.)  The  chase  or 
frame  filled  with  type  or  letter  the  size  and 
form  of  a  page,  made  ready  for  tlie  press. 
This  form  will  be  quarto  if  the  sheet  consist 
of  8  pages;  octavo,  if  it  consist  of  16  pages; 
and  duodecimo,  if  it  consist  of  24. 

FORMA  PAUPERIS,  i.  e.  In  the  Form 
OF  A  Pauper.  A  form  in  which  any  one 
may  sue  who  swears  that  he  is  not  worth  20 
dollars,  and  brings  a  certificate  from  some 
lawyer  that  he  has  just  cause  of  suit.  In  that 
case  he  has  counsel  assigned,  and  is  released 
from  costs  of  suit,  &c, 

FORMIC  ACID.  The  acid  of  ants,  which 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  red  ant. 

FORMULA  (in  Mathematics.)  A  general 
theorem  or  literal  expression  for  resolving  any 
part  of  a  problem. 
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FOSSILS.  AH  manner  of  things  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  whether  they  be  native  fossils 
growing  in  and  of  the  earth,  as  metals,  stones, 
salts,  earths,  and  other  minerals ;  or  whether 
they  be  foreign  substances,  as  the  exuvia?  of 
Bea  and  land  animals,  namely,  shells,  bones, 
teeth,  &c. ;  or  whether  they  be  vegetables,  as 
leaves,  wood,  &c.  which  have  lain  long  buried 
in  the  earth. 

FOUL.  A  sea  terra  for  the  running  of  one 
ehip  against  another. 

FOUNDATION  (in  Architecture.)  That 
part  of  a  buildinsf  which  is  under  ground. 

FOUNDATION  (in  Law.)  A  donation  in 
money  or  lands  for  tlie  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  some  community,  as  an  hospital,  a 
school,  &c. 

FOUNDER  (in  Law.)  One  who  founds 
and  endows  a  church,  school,  college,  &c. 

FOUNDER  (in  Trade.)  One  who  casts 
metals  in  various  forms,  as  gun-founders,  bell- 
founders,  &c. 

FOUNDRY.  The  art  of  casting  metals  in 
various  forms ;  also,  the  place  where  this  bu- 
siness is  done.  Small  works  are  cast  in  sand, 
which,  being  duly  prepared,  is  put  into  a  wood- 
en frame;  then  wooden  or  metal  models  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  cast  are  put  into  the 
sand  so  as  to  leave  their  impression,  and  along 
the  middle  of  the  mould  is  laid  a  small  brass 
cylinder  to  form  a  chief  canal  for  the  metal  to 
run  through,  from  which  canal  run  others  ex- 
tending to  each  model  or  pattern  placed  in  the 
frame.  When  the  moulds  are  fully  prepared, 
the  fused  metal  is  poured  out  of  the  crucible 
into  the  chief  canal,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
each  pattern.  After  the  whole  has  been  set  to 
cool,  the  cast  work  is  taken  out  of  the  sand. 
The  mould  for  very  large  articles  is  made  of 
tempered  loam,  built  up  by  degrees  in  a  pit, 
into  which  the  melted  metal  is  made  to  run 
along  a  channel  on  the  ground  to  tlie  mould. 
The  composition  used  in  casting  bells  is  termed 
bell  metal.  In  casting  types,  or  letters,  the 
two  things  principally  to  be  regarded  are,  the 
matter  and  the  matrices.  The  matter  is  a 
compoe^d  metal,  partly  copper  and  partly 
lead,  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  which 
every  letter-fomider  regulates  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion ;  to  this  he  adds  a  quantity  of  other 
metal,  to  render  the  composition  harder.  The 
'matrices  of  the  letters  are  pieces  of  copper, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  on  which  the 
impression  of  the  intended  chaiacter  has  been 
cut,  or  struck  by  puncheons,  &c.  graven  in 
relievo. 

FOUNT,' or  FONT.  A  set  or  certain  quan- 
tity of  letters  cast  at  one  time  by  a  letter-found- 
er for  the  use  of  a  printer.  Founts  are  large 
or  small,  according  to  the  wants  of  a  printer, 
who  orders  them  by  the  hundred  weight  or  by 
the  sheet  A  fount  of  five  hundred,  including 
\etters,  points,  spaces,  quadrats,  &c.  is  to 
weigh  500  lbs.  A  fount  of  ten  sheets  is  ex- 
pected to  contain  a  Buificicncy  for  composing 


ten  sheets  without  being  obliged  to  distribute ; 
in  the  making  of  which  the  founder  takes  caret 
that  those  sorts  of  letters  should  be  best  sup- 
plied for  which  there  are  the  greatest  calls  in 
composition,  so  that  scarcely  any  two  boxes 
will  contain  the  same  number  of  letters.  The 
proportion  which  the  different  sorts  of  charac- 
ters in  a  fount  should  bear  to  each  other,  has 
been  now  reduced  to  a  rule,  which,  by  the 
French,  is  called  the  police. 

FOUNTAIN.  A  natural  sprmg  of  water 
rising  out  of  the  ground ;  also,  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter ejected  through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine contrived  for  this  purpose.  Artificial 
fountains  are  various  hi  their  forms,  but  they 
all  act  on  the  principle  of  a  pressure,  either 
from  a  he2id  of  water,  or  arising  from  the 
spring  and  elasticity  of  the  air.  When  foun- 
tains are  formed  by  the  pressure  of  a  head  of 
water,  or  any  other  fluid  of  the  same  kind, 
with  the  fountain  or  jet,  then  will  this  spout 
up  nearly  to  the  same  height  as  that  head, 
allowing  a  little  for  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
with  that  of  the  adjutage,  &c.  in  the  fluid" 
rushing  through ;  but  when  the  fountain  is 
produced  by  any  other  force  than  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  the  same  fluid  as  itself,  it  will' 
rise  nearly  to  the  altitude  of  the  fluid,  whose 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  given  force  that  pro- 
duces  the  fountain.  The  subjoined  figure  re- 
presents the  circulating  fountJiin,  or  the  foun- 
tain of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  so  called  because 
it  was  invented  by  him,  in  which  the  air,  be- 
ing compressed  by  a  concealed  fall  of  water, 
forms  a  jet  that  appears  as  if  it  had  a  perpetual 
motion,  and  that  the  same  water  which  fell 
firom  the  jiet,  rose  again ;  but,  in  reality,  that 
water  does  not  come  up  again,  for,  running 
down  through  a  pipe  into  the  bottom  box,  it 
drives  out  the  air  through  an  ascending  pipe 
into  the  box  at  the  top  containing  water,  which, 
being  pressed  upon,  is  forced  through  tlie 
spout  as  long  as  there  is  any  in  it 


FOWL.  The  laigest  sort  of  bird*,  whether 
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dmnesdc  or  wOd,  as  geese,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, &C.  ;  also  a  full  grown  chicken  or 
young  hen. 

FOWLING.  The  art  of  taking  or  kilUng 
birds,  either  by  means  of  snares  or  nets,  or  by 
various  devices,  as  imitating  their  voices  or 
using  decov  birds  and  the  like. 

FOWLINGPIECE.  A  Ught  gun  for 
shooting  birds. 

FOX  A  crafty,  lively  animal,  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog,  which  seeks  its  food  by  night  among 
the  poultry,  rabbits,  and  hares.  They  emit  an 
odour  which  enables  dogs  to  scent  and  follow 
them.  The  fox  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  and 
as  a  charge,  is  supposed  to  denote  a  subtle  wit 
by  whidi  a  man  has  served  liis  coimtry. 
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FOXGLOVE.    See  Digitalis. 

FOX-TAIL  GRASS.  An  herbaceous  plant. 

F.  R.  S.     FeUow  of  the  Royal  Soci^. 

FRACTURE  (in  Mineralogy.)  The  break- 
ing of  minerals,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
break,  which  is  one  of  their  specific  characters. 

FRACTURE  (in  Surgery.)  The  break- 
insT  of  any  bone  by  £m  external  act  of  violence. 

^R^NUM  LINGU.fi  (in  Anatomy.)  The 
ligament  under  the  tongue. 

FRAME  (with  Painters.)  A  kind  of  square, 
composed  of  four  long  pieces  or  slips  of  wood 
joined  together,  the  intermediate  space  of  which 
is  divided  by  little  strings  or  threads  into  a 
great  number  of  little  squares,  like  the  mashes 
of  a  net ;  used  in  reducing  figures  from  great  to 
small  or  from  small  to  great. 

FRANCHISE  (in  Law.)  A  privUege  or 
exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

FRANK  FREE.  A  term  much  used  in  dd 
Elnglish  law,  as  Frank  pledge  freemen,  who 
used  to  be  pledges  or  sureties  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  those  who  were  of  their  community ; 
in  modem  lawj  an  exemption  from  paying 
poetage  fw  letters,  which  is  enjoyed  by  mem- 
bers m  parliament,  and  congress,  to  a  certain 
extent 

FRANK.    A  French  coin,  worth  19  cents. 

FRANKINCENSE.  An  odoriferous,  dry, 
resinous  s-ibstance,  procured  from  the  juniper 
tree  in  Turkev  and  the  East  Indies. 

FREE  AGENCY.  The  power  of  foUow- 
ing  one's  inclination,  or  whatever  the  soul  does, 
with  tlie  full  h-etit  of  preference  and  desire. 

FREEBOOTER.  A  soldier  that  serves  for 
ttlunder,  without  pay. 

Y  15 


FREEHOLD.  That  land  or  tenement 
which  a  man  holds  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or 
for  term  of  Ufp. 

FREEHOLDEaiS.  Possessors  of  a  free- 
hold  estate. 

FREESTONE  A  sort  of  stone  used  in 
building,  that  may  be  cut  freely  in  any  manner. 

FREEZING  (m  Physiology.)  The  fixing 
a  fluid  body  into  a  firm  and  solid  mass  by  the 
action  of  cold.  The  process  of  freezing  may  be 
artificially  produced  by  means  of  the  air  pump, 
and  sometimes  by  certain  freezing  mixtures,  or 
compositions  of  such  ingredients  as  w^hen 
mixed  with  other  bodies,  cause  them  to  con- 
geal ;  such  as  snow  and  common  salt,  or  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  nitre  and  water,  &c.  The 
prodigious  power  of  expansion  evinced  by 
water  in  the  act  of  freezing,  is  nearly  double 
that  of  tlie  most  powerful  steam  engines. 

FREIGHT  (in  Commerce.)  The  sum  of 
monev'  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  burden  of  a  ship ; 
also  the  burden  itself,  or  the  cargo  of  a  ship. 

FRENCH  HORN.  A  musical  instrument, 
of  great  sweetness,  bent  into  a  circle,  and  going 
two  or  three  times  round.  It  grows  gradually 
larger  and  wider  towards  the  end,  auid  in  some 
horns  is  nine  or  tea  inches  over. 


FRENCHMAN.  A  native  of  France,  the 
most  beautiftil  and  delightful  country  in  Eu- 
Tope,  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  ita  cli- 
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mate  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  country 
is  generally  level,  and  abounds  with  vineyards. 
The  inhabitants  are  gay  and  fickle,  but  en- 
lightened, active,  industnous,  and  abstemious. 
Paris,  the  capital,  contains  800,000  souls. 

FRESCO,  A  method  of  painting  in  relievo 
on  walls,  so  as  to  endure  the  weather ;  it  is  per- 
formed with  water  colours  on  fresh  plaster,  so 
that  the  colours  incorporate  with  the  mortar. 

FRESHES.  A  sea  term  for  an  impetuous 
ebb  tide  increased  by  heavy  rains. 

FRET  (in  Architecture.)  An  ornament 
consisting  of  small  fillets  interlaced,  that  were 
used  by  the  ancients  on  flat  members. 
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FRET  (in  Music.)  A  kind  of  stop  on 
some  instruments,  particularly  base  viols  and 
lutes. 

FRICTION  (in  Mechanics.)  The  rubbing 
of  the  parts  of  engines  and  machines  against 
each  other,  by  which  means  a  great  pEU-t  of 
their  effect  is  destroyed. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  Associations 
chiefly  among  labouring  men,  for  affording 
relief  to  each  other  in  time  of  sickness,  or  to  the 
widows  and  children  at  their  death. 

FRIGATE.  A  light  built  ship  of  war,  from 
twenty  to  fifty  guns,  fitted  for  fast  sailing. 


FRIGID  ZONES.  The  two  zones  or  divi- 
Bions  of  the  earth,  comprehended  between  the 
poles  and  the  polar  circles.  They  are  the  north 
frigid  zone,  at  the  north  pole,  and  the  south 
frigid  zone,  at  the  south  pole. 

FRIT,  or  PRITT  (in  the  Glass  Manufac- 
ture.) The  matter  or  ingredients  of  which 
glass  is  to  be  made,  after  they  have  been  cal- 
cined or  baked  in  a  furnace.  It  is  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  gla.ss. 
Crystal  frit,  for  the  best  kind,  is  made  wi&  sail 
of  pulverine  and  sand.    The  ordinary  or  com- 
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mon  glass  is  made  of  the  bare  ashes  of  pulve- 
rine, or  barilla,  without  extracting  the  salt  from 
them ;  tliis  is  the  second  kind  of  frit.  The 
third  kind  of  frit,  for  green  glass,  is  made  of 
common  ashes,  without  any  preparation. 

FRITH  (in  Geography.)  An  arm  of  the  sea. 

FRIZLING  CLOTH.  A  process  in  tlie 
woollen  manufacture,  of  forming  the  nap  of 
of  cloth  or  stuff  into  a  number  of  litde  hard 
burrs  or  prominences,  so  as  to  cover  almost  tho 
whole  ground.  This  process  is  now  performed 
by  machinery. 

FROG.  A  harmless  amphibious  animal 
having  a  smootli  body,  and  longer  legs  than  the 
toad  ;  it  continues  to  grow  for  five  years,  and 
is  very  tenacious  of  life.  Frogs  are  formed 
from  tadpoles  :  the  feet  grow,  and  tlie  tail  is 
absorbed  when  they  leave  the  ponds  after  rain. 
They  subsist  on  worms  and  insects ;  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  a  green  frog  are  eaten  in  France 
as  a  delicacy.  Spallanzani  kept  some  torpid 
in  an  ice-house  for  3  1-2  years,  and  they  re- 
vived in  the  sim. 


FROG  (in  Farriery.)  The  hard  project- 
ing substance  in  the  hollo%v  of  a  horse's  foot. 

FROG-FISH,  or  Pishing  Frog.  A  kind 
of  fish  resembUng  a  frog  in  the  tadpole  state, 
that  puts  forth  its  slender  horns  and  entices 
tlie  little  fish  to  itself,  in  order  to  seize  them. 

FRONT.  The  principal  face  or  side  of  a 
building. 

FRONTIER.  The  boundary  of  a  govern- 
ment, which  separates  it  from  another  govern- 
ment on  the  land  side. 

FRONTISPIECE.  The  ornament  or  pic- 
ture which  feces  the  title  page  in  a  book. 

FRONTLET.  A  band  worn  on  the  fore- 
head. 

FRUCTIFICATION  (in  Botany.)  Tlie 
temporary  part  of  vegetables,  appropriated 
to  their  propagation,  consisting  of  the  flower 
and  the  fruit. 

FRUIT  (in  Botany.)  That  which  succeeds 
the  flower  ;  it  may  either  be  seed  only,  or  it 
may  be  an  esculent  puipy  substance,  as  the 
apple  or  the  pear  ;  or  it  may  be  hard,  like  tli« 
nut,  pea,  &c. 

PRUSH.  The  tender  part  of  a  horse's 
heel,  next  the  hoof 

FRUSTUM  (in  Matliematics.)  A  part  of 
some  solid  body  separated  from  the  rest. 
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FRUSTUM  OP  A  CONE.  The  part  of  a 
cone  tliat  remains  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  tlie  base;  it  is  otherwise 
called  a  troncated  cone 

FRUSTUM  of  a  GLOBE  or  SPHERE. 
Any  part  of  it  cut  off  by  a  plane. 

F.  S.  A.  An  abbreviation  for  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

FUCI.  A  goius  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
gystem,  comprehending  most  of  tliose  which 
are  commonly  called  seaweeds,  from  which, 
when  burnt,  an  impure  alkaU  is  procured, 
called  kelp. 

FTJCUS.  The  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  sea  plant,  from  which  a  dye  was  pro- 
cared  for  dyeing  wooUen  and  Unen  cloths 
of  that  colour. 

FUGITIVE  PIECES.  Little  pieces  of 
composition  of  temporary  interest 

FUGUE  (in  Music.)  A  species  of  composi 
tion,  in  which  the  different  parts  follow  each 
other,  each  repeating  in  order  what  the  first 
had  performed. 

FULCRUM  (in  Mechanics.)  The  centre 
of  motion  in  mechanical  combinaticais,  and 
the  name  of  the  prop  on  which  a  lever  works ; 
but  every  mechanical  arrangement  has  such 
a  centre,  whether  visible  or  not.  The  forces, 
or  momentum  on  each  side  the  fulcrum  of  a 
balanced  lever,  are  always  equal.  Thus,  the 
sun  and  planets  have  a  centre  of  momentum 
or  fulcrum,  round  which  they  move.  The 
earth  and  moon,  also,  move  round  a  common 
centre,  or  fulcrum.  In  machines  and  solid 
levers,  the  arms  are  as  the  simple  distances, 
but  in  gases,  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

FULLER.  One  who  cleans  and  scours 
cloth. 

FULLER'S  EARTH.  A  species  of  clay 
ronarkable  for  the  property  of  absorbing  oil, 
wherefore  it  is  used  by  fullers  to  take  grease 
out  of  cloth. 

FULLING.  The  art  of  cleansing,  scorn- 
ing, and  pressing  cloths,  to  make  them  strong 
er,  closer,  and  firmer,  which  is  done  by  means 
of  a  water  mill,  called  a  fulling  or  scouring 
mill  These  mills  are  nearly  tlie  same  as 
com  millii,  except  in  the  mill-stones  and  the 
hopper.  In  France,  com  is  ground  and  cloth 
is  fulled  by  the  motion  of  the  same  wheel : 
cloths  and  woollen  stuffs  are  sometimes  fulled 
by  means  of  soap,  in  the  following  maimer ; 
the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  trough  of  the  fulhng 
mill,  and  then  the  soap  dissolved  in  pails  of 
river  or  spring  water  is  to  be  poured  upon  it 
by  little  and  little.  The  cloth,  Jifter  lying  two 
hours  in  the  soap,  L?  taken  out,  stretched,  and 
then  returned  to  the  trough-  Upcm  being 
taken  out  a  second  time,  the  grease  and  filth 
is  then  wrung  out.  This  process  is  afterwards 
repeated,  and  when  the  cloth  has  thus  been 
brought  to  the  quality  and  thickness  required, 
it  is  scoured  in  hot  water  imtil  it  is  quite 
clean. 

FULMINATION.   The  noise  which  some 
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minerals  or  metals  make  when  heated  in  a 
crucible ;  as  fulminating  powder,  which  is 
made  of  nitre,  potash,  and  the  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, triturated  in  a  warm  mortar.  If  this 
powder  be  fused  in  a  ladle,  and  then  set  on 
fire,  it  will  explode  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
If  a  solution  of  gold  be  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, the  product  will  be  fulminating  gold, 
a  grain  of  which,  if  held  over  a  flame,  will 
explode  with  a  sharp  loud  noise. 

FUMIGATION.  A  process  by  means  of 
which  the  nitrous  and  other  mineral  acids, 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  are  dispersed  through 
the  apartments  of  those  who  he  sick  of  infec- 
tious fevers.  As  soon  as  the  acid  is  properly 
heated,  an  equal  quantity  of  pulverized  nitre 
is  added,  and  tlie  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod.  The  vapour  resulting  from  the  dwom- 
position  of  nitre  ascends,  and  is  by  the  nurses 
conducted  to  every  part  of  the  apartment, 
which  not  only  abates  the  malignity  of  the 
fever,  but  effectually  stops  the  progress  of  the 
infection. 

FUNCTION.    The  performance  of  any 

"function  (in  Physiology.)  The  ex- 
ercise of  any  faciilty  or  power,  as  the  vital 
functions,  or  those  whicn  are  necessary  to 
Ufe. 

FUNCTION  (in  Algebra.)  An  algebraical 
expression  of  a  certain  letter  or  quantity. 

FUND  (in  Commerce.)  The  capital  or 
stock  of  a  public  company. 

FUNDAMENTAL  NOTE  (in  Masic) 
The  lowest  note  of  the  chord,  to  which  all  the 
rest  are  in  some  measure  adapted,  and  by 
which  they  are  regulated;  it  is  otherwise 
called  the  key  to  the  song. 

FUNDS,  PUBLIC  FUNDS,  or  STOCKS. 
The  national  debt  formed  into  different  capi- 
tals, upon  which  interest  is  payable. 

FUNGI.  The  fourth  order  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia  in  the  Linnaian  system,  consist- 
ing of  funguses,  mushrooms,  truffles,  &c.  A 
ftmgus  of  this  order  is  represented  under- 
neath. 


PURIX)NG.  A 

ing  of  forty  polps. 


of  length,  coortr 
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FURLOUGH.  Leare  of  absence  given  to 
a  soldier  or  non-commissioned  officer. 

FURNACE.  A  fire  place  for  melting,  dis- 
tilling, and  other  chymical  processes,  so  built 
as  to  cause  the  fire  to  born  vehemently. 


PUR.  The  coat  or  covering  of  some  ani- 
mals, as  sables,  beavers,  martens,  squirrels, 
&c.  which  is  used  in  various  articles  of  dress, 
either  for  ornament  or  warmth. 

FURS.  Tinctures  in  coats  of  arms,  which 
arc  supposed  to  represent  the  furs  of  animals. 

FURRIER.  One  who  deals  in  fius,  and 
prepares  them  for  the  manufacturer. 

FURRING  (in  Carpentry.)  The  fixing 
thin  scantlings  or  laths  on  the  edges  of  timbers, 
to  bring  them  to  the  even  surface  thty  were 
intends!  to  form. 

FURRINGS  (in  Carpentry.)  The  pieces 
of  timber  employed  in  making  an  even  sur- 
face. 
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FURROW.  A  .small  trench  cast  up  by  the 
plough  between  the  land. 

FUSEE  (in  Clockwork.)  A  mechanical 
contrivance  for  equalizing  the  power  of  the 
main  spring  of  a  watch.  The  fusee  on  which 
the  chain  or  catgut  is  wound,  is  made  some- 
what conical,  so  that  its  radius  at  every  point 
may  correspond  with  the  strength  of  the 
spring,  being  greater  and  greater  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spring  becomes  more  and  more 
wealcened  by  vmbending. 

FUSEE  (in  Gunnery.)  The  tube  fixed 
into  a  bomb  or  grenade  shell,  which  is  filled 
with  combustible  materials,  and  furnished 
with  a  quick  match  on  the  top  of  it.  When 
it  is  used  it  is  driven  into  the  bomb,  being  cut 
to  a  length  proportioned  to  the  distance  that 
the  bomb  is  to  be  thrown,  that  it  maybe  spent 
and  the  bomb  break  when  it  falls. 

FUSIL.  A  small  light  musket. 

FUSIL  (in  Heraldry.)  An  artificial  charge, 
representing  a  spindle.  It  is  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  lozenge,  but  it  is  longer. 

FUSION.  The  art  of  reducing  bodies  to 
a  fluid  state  by  the  artificial  application  of 
heat;  as  in  the  case  of  metals,  glass,  and 
similar  bodies.  Those  substances  which  ad- 
mit  of  being  fused  are  termed  fusible,  but 
those  which  resist  the  action  of  fire  or  heat 
are  termed  refractory. 

FUST.  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

FUSTIAN.  Cotton  cloth  with  a  nap. 

FUSTIC.  A  yellow  dye  wood  brought 
from  the  West  Indies. 
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G,  the  seventh  letter  in  the  alphabet,  as  a 
numeral,  formerly  stood  for  400 ;  as  a  sign, 
It  stands  for  the  treble  cliff,  or  the  highest  of 
the  three  clifl^s. 

GABIONS.  Baskets  of  willow  filled  with 
earth  to  make  a  parapet  or  cover. 

GABLE  END.  The  triangular  end  of  a 
house,  from  the  cornice  or  eaves  to  tlie  top. 

GADUS.  The  cod-fish,  in  natural  history. 
There  are  23  species  of  this  genus  ;  the  most 
important  is  the  gadus  morhua,  or  common 
cod,  which  inhabits  the  northern  seas  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  in  innumerable  shoals, 
and  constitutes  an  important  article  of  human 
subsisst^nce.  It  is  of  aU  sizes,  and  has  been 
known  to  weigh  60  or  70  pounds.  It  lives  on 
small  fish,  particularly  on  crabs  and  others  of 
the  testaceous  kind. 

GAGE,  or  GAUGE.  An  instrimient  for 
ascertaining  measures  of  different  kinds,  as  for 
measuring  the  state  of  rarefaction  in  the  air 
pump,  or  determining  the  variations  in  the 
barometer,  or  for  measuring  the  force  of  the 
winds,  &c. 

GAL.  An  abbreviation  for  gallon  or  Gala- 
tians. 


GALAXY,  or  Milky  Way.  A  long 
white  luminous  tract  which  seems  to  encom- 
pass the  heavens  like  a  girdle,  formed  by  in- 
numerable stars. 

GALBANUM.  A  resinous  substance  like 
frankincense. 

GALE  (among  Mariners.)  A  storm  or  vio- 
lent wind. 

GALL,  or  Bile.  A  secretion  of  the  gland 
called  the  liver,  useful  in  separating  the  nu- 
tritive from  the  excrementitious  part  of  the 
food. 

GALL  BLADDER.  An  oblong  membra- 
neous receptacle  for  the  bile. 

GALLERY.  A  passage  leading  to  several 
apartments. 

GALLERY  (among  Miners.)  A  long  nar- 
row passage  under  ground. 

GALLERY  (in  Fortification.)  A  covered 
walk  across  a  ditch  in  a  besieged  town,  made 
of  strong  planks  and  covered  with  earth.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  carrying  a  mine  to  the 
foot  of  tlie  ramparts.  It  ought  to  be  eight  feet 
high  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide.  The  beam.s 
fiught  to  be  half  a  foot  thick,  and  planks  nailed 
on  each  side. 
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GAUUEYi^^L-Wh:  One  andemned  by 
way  of  panuhmaat  to  work  at  the  oar,  to 
wioch  he  ie  rhainwi^  oD  bo«ni  of  a  galley, 

GALL-PLY.    An  insect  which  prad 
the  galh  or  eaecreacenceg  OP  the  braneheg  and 
leaves  of  trees. 

GALIiCKM.  A  fimn  of  ezprearion  pe- 
culiar to  the  PVoncfa. 

GALL  BTOTS,  or  GALI&  Ezereaoenoes 
OQ  trees,  which  are  oocaaoned  by  die 
Tbcae  which  oome  on  the  oak^  '^ 
ctk  tpfla,  are  used  in  mddng  inl^  'dyeing 
and  dkeasing' leather. 

GALLOWaT.  a  kind  of  Seolcli  bone, 
not  more  than  fimrteen  hands  hkh. 

GALVANIC  BATTERY.    An 


triei^  of  gahrauisiu  by 

of  certain  metaffie  and  < 

ees  and  peeeUar  ftuda.    See  Galvahism. 

This  battery,  as  ie|aeKtited  nademend^  eon- 

sirti  of  pieeea  of  sine,  dvcr,  amd  wet  clodi, 


t  fwft— r  of  BnfcipMi,  fro«  whom 
ftaaMSk    TlibsdaMetnBtoflfthe 


tdwuKjtfm^  BMlabto  the  nervea  and 
cfcfcadiiii   li,whkJihMbeen  fcond 

^le  first  uuu  vateB  on  this  extraonfansry  et- 
Sett  of  dectrid^  waa  made  in  thehborvlary 
of  M.  Galrani,  when  oae  of  has  asRstants  hap- 
pcned  to  bring  the  pemt  of  Ua  acalpel  to  the 


cranl  nerves  of  adkamed  in^  hing  near  the 
ooodnclar,  aponwydttbemnaciesofthelimh 
were  agitated  with  Kwg  eanTolsioaB.  Ib- 
dbme  Galwi,  who  was  pvcaest  tt  the  tmicL 
waaiNnK^  with  the  caiiiiiwaaHi  i,  ndeoB- 
Bvnicsied  it  iBsmtly  to  M.  Gabmii,  who  re- 
pcited  the  ezpermKD^  aid  fimid  daift  die  eon. 
Tidsion  only  took  phoe  irtien  a  spmria  warn 
drawn  fixxn  the  condnctor  at  the  time  the 
with  the  nerre.    After 


of  experimentdirtB  bodi  befare  and  after 
the  death  of  M.  Galrani,  which  happened  in 
1798;  bitt  none  added  any  diiagmataraDytD 
his  diauiteiy  emoepL  M.  Volti^  i 
die  experiments  of  the  fanner,  a 
ofmeialaf( 


wnen  twopweea  oi  metal  at  autnmt  ftmds 
were  pboed  indifferent  parts af  an Msnn^ 
and  were  enher  Lnwghl  mto  contact  or  inia 
danbrmeanaotaBMtafiBaR)  eamrol- 
eanoBd  every  time^  and  that  thiscAet 
die  metab  were  sine  and 
.  mofme- 
hmriBK  pieaeB  of  moiaC 
TUs  kd  kirn  tD  the  iden 
of  wntinctmg  a  baMny,  nr  wb  uufuoae  of 


of  at 


caDed  the  sahranaB  badoy,  or  vdtaiepikL 
The  apparalos  fiAt  made  fey  Yoka,  rnlSM^ 
of  a  oertrin  nmidier  of  pan  of  nae 
and  silver  pbtes,  aeyaraled  finom  each  other  bgr 
pieoea  of  wet  clodi,  m  Ae  order  of  anc,  aOver, 
nc,  aOvei^-wat  dolls  m  wgnlar 
.  The  silver  pfatea  w«re  dhatly 
pieoea  of  eains^  the.  pisim  of  ime  and  the 
pieeesofwetdodibeii^oftfaet  " 

■oond  this  nmeh  more  powe 

of  cknh  were  moialened  with  a  I 

uipuatns  dim  prqieied  was  aMwl 
the  power  of  givisg  a  very  sm 
br  to  that  «f  a  smdl  decoric  ji 
feet  took  place  asoAen  aa  a 

each  end  of  the  pile,  and  as 
long  as  the  pieces  of  cloth  rfsmined  nwist:  an 
inaaovement  was  made  on  this  s|>paiabm  by 
Mr.  Crwifkahank.  of  Woolwie^  which  wh 
ed  a  galvanic  troli^i^  and  oonaisls 
of  a  boor  of  fadked  woodl,  in  which  pliiBs  of 
or  of  silver  and  sine,  aoldered  together 
edgeS)  are  oementad  in  anchamsnner 
ive  a  mmdnr  of  water-tight  odk^  cor- 
to  the  nmnfaer  of  the  aeries;  this 
to  remedy  die  defect  of  the  voltUB  pik^ 
,  on  aooovBttof  theloas  of  nsoistare^  kaes 
inafewdiys;  botl^Mr. 
ilsacdvi^maybe 


renewed  fay  filling  the  oeOs 
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GAMBOGE.  A  yefiow  nainons  iiidislMPS 
and  liy  paintenL     It  is  the  prodaoe  of  n 
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tree  native  of  Cambogia  or  Cambaja,  in  the 
East  Indies, 

GAME.  All  sorts  of  birds  and  beasts  that 
are  objects  of  the  chase.  The  laws  which  par- 
ticularly protect  this  sort  of  property  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Game  Laws.  By 
these  laws,  in  England,  certain  qualifications 
of  property  are  required  to  give  a  person  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  kill  game;  and 
penalties  are  imposed  on  all  persons  who  kill 
game  either  without  such  qualification  or  at 
improper  seasons ;  likewise,  the  sale  of  game 
is  prohibited  under  every  circumstance.  At- 
tempts have  been  repeatedly  made  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  to  procure  a  repeal,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  these  laws,  which  are 
thought  to  be  oppressive  in  their  operation. 

GAME.  Any  sjiort  or  amusement  which 
affords  a  subject  of  contest,  and  a  display  of 
skill  or  superiority. 

GAMECOCK.  A  cock  bred  to  fight. 

GAMESTER.  One  who  is  viciously  ad- 
dicted to  playing  at  games. 

GAMING.  The  wanton  and  extravagant 
playing  at  games  for  purposes  of  gain. 

GAMUT  (in  Music^  The  table  or  scale  of 
notes  laid  down  by  Guido,  and  marked  by 
the  monosyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la ;  also 
the  first  note  in  the  scale. 

GANG  (among  Mariners.)  A  select  num- 
ber of  a  ship's  crew  appointed  on  any  parti- 
cular service. 

GANG  (in  the  Police.) '  A  number  of  per- 
sons who  go  or  herd  together  for  wicked  pur- 


GANGLIONS.  Small,  hard,  knotty  tu- 
mours, formed  on  the  nervous  and  tendinous 
parts. 

GANGRENE.  A  mortification  in  its  first 
beginning. 

GANGWAY  (among  Mariners.)  The 
name  of  several  ways  or  passages  from  one 
part  of  a  ship  to  another. 

GANTLOPE,  or  GANTLET  (in  Military 
Affairs.)  An  old  punishment  in  which  the 
criminal,  running  between  the  ranks,  receives 
a  lash  from  every  man. 

GAOL  (in  Law.)  A  prison  for  the  confine- 
ment of  ci  iniinals  or  debtors. 

GAOL  DELIVERY.  The  clearing  of  a 
prison  by  a  judicial  condemnation  or  acquittal 
of  the  prisoners. 

GARB.  A  wheatsheaf,  signifying  peace 
and  plenty,  in  coats  of  arms. 

GAREIEN.  a  plot  of  ground  enclosed  and 
cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  and  fur- 
nidied  with  the  fine  kinds  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers, for  pleasure  and  use. 

GARDENING.  The  process  of  tilling  a 
garden  and  keeping  it  in  order. 

GARDENING,  Hi.story  of.  Gardening 
is  one  of  those  domestic  arts  so  essentially 
connected  with  the  refined  enjoyments  of  man- 
kind, that  with  a  garden  has  ever  been  asso- 
ciated every  idea  of  cultivation  and  pure  plea- 


sure. From  Holy  Writ  wc  leara  tlmt  our 
fii-st  parents,  before  their  fall,  pas.sed  their 
lives  in  a  garden,  and  their  po.sterity,  al- 
though, according  to  the  denunciation  of  their 
Maker,  doomed  to  till  the  ground  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  nevertheless  have  at  all 
times  endeavoured  to  sweeten  their  labour  by 
bringing  home  to  themselves  the  enjoyments 
of  cultivation  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
own  habitation.  The  accounts  of  gardens 
among  the  ancients  are  confined  to  those  of 
princes  or  gi-eat  men,  as  the  garden  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  garden  of  Alcinous  the  Phasa- 
cian  king,  which  is  minutely  de.scribed  by 
Homer  in  his  Odyssey.  The  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon,  particularly  spoken  of  by  Diodo- 
rus  and  Strabo,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of  art.  Each  side  extended  four 
hundred  feet,  so  that  the  area  of  the  base  was 
nearly  an  acre.  They  rose  with  terraces, 
constructed  one  above  another,  and  supported 
Avith  pillars  to  the  height  of  four  hundred 
feet.  These  terraces  were  formed  of  stone, 
covered  with  reeds,  and  cemented  with  bitu- 
men, over  which  was  laid  a  double  row  of 
bricks,  and  then  a  layer  of  earth  of  sufiicient 
depth  for  plants  to  grow  in  it.  The  Persian 
kings  also  dispkyed  their  magnificence  in 
their  gardens,  which  they  took  care  should 
contain  all  that  was  useful  as  well  as  beautiful. 
Their  trees  were  ranged  in  straight  lines  and 
regular  figures,  and  the  margins  of  the  walks 
were  lined  with  tufLs  of  roses,  violets,  and 
other  odoriferous  flowers.  Firs  and  planes 
were  their  favourite  trees. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  derived  their 
ideas  of  gardening  from  the  Persians,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  allusions  of  ^vriters  to 
tliis  subject.  Xenophon  particularly  admires 
the  garden  of  Cyrus  at  Sardis.  The  narcis- 
sus, the  violet,  the  rose,  the  ivy,  the  pines, 
and  other  plants  chosen  by  the  Persians,  either 
for  then-  beauty  or  their  fragrance,  were  the 
theme  of  praise  among  the  Grecian  poets  and 
philosophers.  They  also  consulted  shade, 
fresh  breezes,  and  the  beauties  of  verdant 
scenery,  as  we  learn  from  the  vale  of  Tempe 
described  by  jElian,  and  the  shady  groves  of 
Athens  described  by  Plutarch.  With  the 
beauties  of  nature  they  also  associated  those 
of  art,  particularly  such  as  derived  an  interest 
from  their  religious  or  social  attachments. 
Hence  we  find  that  their  gardens  were  deco- 
rated with  temples  or  altars  dedicated  to  their 
gods,  or  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  or  of 
great  men  whose  memory  they  held  dear. 
Their  favourite  fruits  were  the  vine,  the  fig, 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  melon. 

The  first  garden  mentioned  among  the  Ro- 
mans is  that  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  which 
abounded  with  flowers,  chiefly  roses  and  pop- 
pies. As  the  Roman  people  extended  their 
conquests,  and  their  intercourse  with  other 
nations  became  more  frequent,  they  increased 
in    luxurious    and   expensive    indulgences, 
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whkh  they  di^iayed  ia  the  deoonluaa  of 
their  gaidens.  LoeaQas,  the  cootfoom  of 
Mkhndaftes^  who  iotrodooed  from  Asia  the 
cherry,  the  peach,  and  the  afmco^  first  gave 
the  Romans  a  spedmea  of  Aaitir  grandem*, 
in  his  garden  near  Baiae,  in  Namlea,  which 
WW  remarkaUe  fer  prafigioas  worira  of  art,  as 

and  numenxM  costly  embdlislmienls.  Thk 
gave  that  tone  of  artificiality  to  the  Boman 
gavdeu  which  was  fiir  so  many  oentnriesafta^ 
retained  in  Earope.  Slopes,  terraces,  a  wil- 
dorneai^  sfarBfas  methodically  trimmed  or  cut 
into  oertnn  dia|W8,  a  marble  basin,  artificial 
fbontaini^  or  a  cawcade  fi«ning  into  the  basin, 
b^  trees  alternately  pbnteS  widi  pfames,  a 
straigfat  walk,  from  which  issued  others, 
parted  off  by  hedges  of  box,  and  apf^  trees, 
with  obdi^  plarad  between  erery  two ;  these 
were  the  ingredients  of  a  Roman  garden,  as 
descrfiied  by  Pliny  the  younger,  in  which  was 
waoled  noUiii^  bat  the  decoration  of  a  par- 
terre to  make  a  garden  in  the  reign  of  IVajan 
tu  serve  far  a  deacriptioa  of  one  in  die  sevcn- 
teeitfh  oentnry.  A  more  correct  taste  in  die 
art  <^  gardening  has  obtained  within  the  last 
centory.  Natnre  now  derives  every  possiUe 
assistance  fran  art  without  jpsing  any  thing 
ci  her  aimi^idty. 

GARLAND.  An  omament  of  flowers  made 
for  the  head  or  other  puipoees. 

GARLAND  (amot^  Mariners.)  A  collar 
of  rope  wound  np  aboot  the  head  of  a  main 
mast,  to  keep  die  sfaroods  from  galUng-. 

GARLIC.  A  bolboas  root,  eanmBting  of 
many  small  tnbotJes  indaded  in  its  coats. 
It  hw  a  strong  smdl  and  an  acrid  tast^  bat  is 
much  Qsedfcr  food. 

GARNET.  A  red  gem  of  a  Imiwmsh  tmt, 
rBBRmhJhg  the  seed  of  a  pomegranate. 

GARDnSEDiEINT  (in  Law.)  A  warning 
givai  to  any  one  for  his  appearance  in  court. 

GARRISON.  A  place  c£  deieoce  occupied 
by  troops;  also,  the  troMH  themselves. 

GARTER  (m  Heraldry.)  The  prineqal 
badge  of  the  hi^iest  order  of  knighthood  in 
England,  called  die  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

GARTEai,  Obdeb  of  the.  An  order  of 
kn^fatB  institQied  by  Eklward  UL  wfaieh  ooo- 
ststs  of  twen^-fiiz  knights  companions.  The 
h2ibit  and  ensignB  of  tlus  order  are  the  garter, 
mantle,  cap,  md  cdlar.  The  badge  of  the 
order  is  the  image  of  Saint  George,  called  the 
George. 

GAS.  A  ehyraical  term  derived  fiom  the 
Ciennan  geist,  spirit,  denoting  an  dastie  aerial 
floid,  of  which  there  are  diflmnt  kinds,  some 
being  add,  as earfaooic  add;  some  alkaUea^  as 

GAS  LIGHT.    Light  prodaced  by  gas 
in  lamps,  ice,    Tbas  gas,  which  is  a 
on  a£  oxygen  and  hydit^en,  is  ear- 
by  pipes  and  burnt  at  the  orifice  of 
It  is  produced  adier  from  pit  coal, 
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whale  oil,  or  resin.  The  process  far  prodsdng 
coalgasisasfaOowB.  The  coQj,bemg  broken 
to  a  convenient  six^  is  fdaced  in  oUoog  cKt 
iroarelorta^  ranged  in  furnaces  to  keep  them 
ataredh6at,andallthev<dBtile  frodaOaam 
conveyed  by  acommon  tnbe  into  a  oondeonne 
vasBO,  which  is  kept  cool  by  being  immersea 
in  water.  In  the  oandenscr  are  retained  the 
water,  tar,  and  other  condensible  vapours, 
while  the  gaseous  prodnctB,  namdy,  thie  car- 
buretted  hydrc^en,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogien, 
and  the  carbonic  ozide^  and  acid  are  panned 
through  strata  of  slaked  lime,  by  wfavh  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  gases  are 
absorbed,  and  the  carburetted  hydr^en  ttid 
hydrogen  gases  in  their  purified  aWe  are 
transmitted  into  the  gasoineterB^  finom  which 
the  several  inpes  are  supplied  tbat  oonv^  the 
gas  to  the  lamis.  "Hie  best  kind  of  coal  for 
distillation  is  that  whicli  'contains  most  lHta> 
men  and  least  sulphur. 

Afier  the  discovery  of  obtaining  gas  firom 
coal,  attempts  were  made  to  extract  it  fitxn 
odier  sufastanoesL  The  method  of  nrocuring 
it  finom  ofl  is  said  to  hove  orignnted  in  an  at- 
tend made  in  1814  to  convert  coal  tar  into 
gas.  Since  that  period  numerous  woiks  iMve 
been  oonstnictea  in  diflferoit  parts  of  the 
country  far  the  manufacture  of  od  gas,  iHiici% 
in  the  opinioa  of  many,  is  preferable  to  dw 
coal  gas.        

GASOMETER,  or  GAZOMETE&  A 
reservoir  Sar  hohyng  gas  afier  it  has  been 
evdved  in  the  retocts,  whence  it  is  pressed  in- 
to pipes  far  oonsnn^ition.  It  consists  of  a 
veesd  inverted  in  water,  and  the  gas  passes 
imder  it,  and  raises  it  np  by  its  ^sticity  or 
momenta,  till  it  is  full,  and  when  wanted, 
weights  are  {daoed  upon  it.  D  is  die  |Hpe 
firom  the  retort,  or  furnace^  A;  Pisthetadk 
filled  with  water ;  G  is  the  igasoaieter  or  ves- 
sel inverted;  and  Y  the  pal%s  by  which  the 
weight,  W,  regulates  the  gasoineter  in  ascent 
and  descmL  It  is  made  of  thin  tinned  iron 
pbt^  and  moady  provided  with  some  oootri- 
vance  farmeasurinK  the  quantity  of  gas  it  oan> 
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GASTRIC  JUICE.  A  fluid  separated  by 
the  capillary  vessels  in  the  stomach,  and  ser- 
ving as  the  principal  solvent  of  the  food.  This 
juice  in  a  healthy  subject  is  inodorous,  of  a 
saltish  taste,  and  limpid  like  water. 

GAVELKIND.  A  tenure  or  custom  in 
Kent,  England,  whereby  tlie  lands  of  the  fa- 
ther were  divided  equally  at  his  death  among 
his  sons. 

GAUGING.  The  art  of  measuring  the  ca- 
pacities of  all  kinds  of  vessels. 

GAUNTLET.  An  iron  glove  for  the  hand, 
which  was  formerly  used  in  single  combat.  It 
is  borne  in  coat  armour. 

GAUZE.     A  very  thin  sort  of  silk. 

GAZELLE.  An  animal  partaking  the  na- 
ture of  both  goat  and  deer,  but  forming  a  dis- 
tinct kind;  it  is  so  very  fleet  that  it  is  hunted 
only  by  tlie  falcon  and  the  ounce.  Of  all 
animals,  it  has  the  most  beautiful  eye ;  eastern 
poets  compare  the  eyes  of  tlieir  mistresses  to 
tliose  of  the  gazelle. 


GAZETTE.  The  name  of  a  Venetian 
coin,  about  a  half-penny  in  England,  or  a  sous 
in  France,  and  transferred  to  the  first  printed 
newspaper,  because  sold  at  that  price,  and  from 
this  origin  Gazettes  spread  over  Europe,  and 
newspapers  have  now  become  almost  necessa 
ries  of  life,  and  as  useful  as  agreeable.  The 
first  Gazette  in  England  was  published  in 
1665,  at  Oxford,  where  the  court  then  was. 

GAZETTEER.  A  writer  or  pubUsher  of 
a  Gazette ;  also,  the  title  of  a  geographical 
dictionary. 

GELATINE,  or  Jelly.  An  animal  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  assu 
ming  an  elastic  or  tremulous  consistence  when 
cooled,  and  liquefying  again  by  the  application 
of  heat,  as  glue  and  isinglass. 

GEM.  A  precious  stone  ;  or  a  sort  of 
siliceous  earth,  consisting  of  silica  and  alu- 
mina, with  a  small  portion  of  lime  and  oxide 
of  iron.  The  gem  is  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
ness and  internal  lustre.  Under  this  name  is 
comprehended  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire, 
hyacinth,  beryl,  garnet,  chrysolite,  &c.  To 
these  have  been  added  rock  crystals,  the  finer 
flints  of  pebbles,  the  cat's  eye,  the  oculus  mundi, 
the  chalcedony,  the  moon  stones,  the  onyx,  the 
cornelian,  the  sardonyx",  agate,  &c. 


GEN 

The  imitation  of  antique  gems,  by  taking  the 
impressions  and  figures  upon  them,  in  glass  of 
the  colour  of  the  original  gem,  or  on  sealing 
wax  or  brimstone,  has  been  practised  at  dif^ 
ferent  times  by  persons  who,  in  respect  to  the 
first  method  of  taking  them  on  glass,  have 
kept  the  art  to  themselves,  and  sutTered  it  to 
die  with  them.  But  the  process  adopted  by 
Mr.  Romberg,  which  has  also  been  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  world,  is  highly  esteemed 
for  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  the 
art.  From  the  engraved  gems  of  the  king's 
cabinet,  he  took  such  exact  resemblances  of  the 
originals  as  sometimes  to  deceive  the  nicest 
judges,  who  mistook  tliem  for  the  true  antique 
stones.  His  method  consists  in  taking  the 
impression  of  the  gem  in  a  very  fine  earth, 
and  then  conveying  the  impression  from  the 
earth  to  a  piece  of  half  melted  glass. 

GEMINI,  the  Twins.  A  constellation 
and  sign  in  the  zodiac,  marked  thus  H. 

GEN.     An  abbreviation  for  General  and 

GENDARMES,  or  GENS  D'ARMES.   A 

select  body  of  horse  in  the  French  army,  who 
are  now  much  employed  by  the  police. 

GENDER  (in  Grammar.)  A  distinction 
in  nouns  to  mark  the  sexes ;  genders  are  either 
masculine,  for  the  male  sex  ;  feminine,  for  the 
female  sex  ;  or  neuter,  for  those  which  are  of 
neither  sex. 

GENEALOGY.  A  series  or  succession 
of  ancestors ;  also,  an  account  of  the  relations 
and  alliances  of  any  person  or  family. 

GENERAL  (in  Military  Affairs.)  An 
officer  in  chief,  to  whom  the  command  of 
troops  is  intrusted ;  also,  a  particular  beat  of 
drum  in  the  morning  to  give  notice  to  the  foot 
to  march. 

GENERALISSIMO.  The  supreme  gene, 
ral  or  commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

GENERAL  ISSUE  ([in  Law.)  That  plea 
which  traverses  or  denies  at  once  the  whole 
declaration  or  indictment. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS.  All  officers 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  line. 

GENERATING  (in  Geometry.)  A  term 
for  a  hne  or  figure  which  by  its  motion  pro- 
duces any  other  figure. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER  (in  Natural 
History.)  The  cheu-acter  which  distinguishes 
the  genera  or  general  kinds  of  plants,  animals, 
&c.  from  each  other.  This  character  belongs 
to  all  the  species  of  the  same  genus  or  kind. 

GENERIC  NAME  (in  Natural  History.) 
The  name  of  any  genus  or  kind  of  animal, 
plant,  or  mineral.  This  name  can  be  described 
only  by  describing  the  generic  character. 

GENET.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  kind, 
resembling  the  civet  cat  in  its  musk  smell. 

GENEVA.     See  Gin. 

GENITIVE  CASE.  The  second  case  in 
Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  which  denote  posses- 
sion. It  is  marked  in  English  by  s  with  an 
apostrophe,  thus  ('«.) 
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OENIl.  Good  or  evil  spirits,  much  thought 
of  in  the  eastern  nations.  The  Tales  of  the 
Genii  profess  to  give  an  accoimt  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  dealings  with  mankind. 

'GENTILES.  A  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  all  who  were  not  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael ;  among  Christians,  it  is  the  name  of  all 
heathens  who  have  not  embraced  tlie  Christian 
feith. 

GENTLEMAN.  A  man  of  probity,  good 
manners,  and  intelligence.  Anciently,  one 
above  the  state  of  a  vet^man. 

GENTRY  (in  EngHsh  Law.]  Tlie  order 
and  rank  of  genllemeo,  descended  from  an- 
cient families,  that  had  always  borne  coat  ar- 
mour. 

GENTOO.     A  native  of  Hindostan. 

GENUS  (in  Natural  History.)  A  subdi- 
vision of  a  class  or  order  of  natural  objects, 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  and  having 
under  it  different  species  or  varieties. 

GENUS  (among  Logicians.)  That  which 
is  common  to  a  number  of  individuals ;  the 
summum  genus,  or  higher  genus,  is  that 
which  appertains  to  the  great<?st  niimlxn-  of 
individuals,  as  substance,  which  belongs  to  all 
material. 

GEOCENTRIC.  Being  concentric  with 
the  earth,  or  having  the  earth  for  its  centre ;  a 
term  applied  to  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MILE.  The  60th  part 
of  a  degree. 

GEOGRAPHY.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  earth  as  a  habitable  world,  compre- 
hending a  description  of  the  whole  globe,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  all  its  parts,  limits, 
inhabitants,  &c.  Geography  is  either  gene- 
ral or  particular.  General  geography  com- 
preliendb  the  knowledge  of  tlie  earth  in  general, 
and  the  affections  common  to  the  whole  globe, 
as  its  figure,  magnitude,  motions,  circles,  winds, 
tides,  meteors,  divisions  into  land  and  water, 
&c.  Particular  geography  has  respect  to  par- 
ticular countries,  showing  tlieir  boundaries, 
figure,  climate,  seasons,  inliabitants,  arts,  cu.s- 
toms,  leinguage,  history,  &c-  When  it  respects 
region.<5,  districts,  or  parts  of  countries,  it  is 
called  chorography,  and  when  particular  cities, 
towns,  or  villages,  &c.  it  is  called  topography. 
Particular  geography  i.s  also  distinguished  into 
ancient  geography,  when  it  treats  of  the  coun- 
tries and  places  existing  among  the  ancients  ; 
modern  geography,  when  it  treats  of  modem 
places ;  the  geography  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  treats  of  places  that  flourished  in  the 
middle  ages;  and  lastly,  sacred  geography, 
which  treats  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

The  earth,  considered  as  a  planet,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  marked  by  circles  corresponding 
to  those  which  the  svm  apparently  describes  in 
the  heavens,  as  the  horizon,  which  divides  the 
sphere  into  two  parts  or  hemispheres,  the  one 
upper  and  visible,  the  other  lower  and  invisi- 
We;  the  equator,  which  is  equidistant  from 
Both  the  poles,  and  divides  the  globe  into 
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northern  and  southern  hemispheres  ;  the  azi- 
muth, or  vertical  circles,  which  intersect  each 
other  at  the  zenith  and  nadir ;  the  meridian, 
which  crosses  the  equator  at  right  angles,  and 
from  which  the  distance  of  places  east  and 
west  is  reckoned ;  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
small  circles  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the 
equator,  "which  show  the  latitude  of  places,  or 
their  distance  north  and  south  from  the  equa- 
tor ;  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  two  circles 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  degrees  and  a 
half  from  the  nortli  and  south  poles  ;  the  two 
tropics,  namely,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  first  north  and  tlie 
second  South,  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  equator ;  to  these  might  be 
added  the  hoUr  circles,  or  the  twenty-four  cir- 
cles passing  through  the  equator,  and  correts- 
ponding  to  tJie  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 

From  the  diversity  in  the  length  of  the  days 
and  nights,  geographers  divide  the  gloije  into 
certain  districts,  called  climates,  measured 
either  by  hours  or  half  hours  ;  and  from  the 
effects  of  light  and  heat  upon  the  earth  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  it  is  distinguisned  into  five  zones, 
namely,  one  torrid  or  burning  zone,  between 
the  tropics ;  two  temperate,  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  tropics;  two  frigid  or  frozen 
zones,  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  to  their  relative 
situation  in  regard  to  each  other,  are  distin- 
gviished  into  tlie  antipodes,  who  live  directly 
opposite  to  each  other  ;  the  antoeci,  who  live 
under  the  same  meridiEui,  but  opposite  parallels 
of  latitude;  the  perioeci,  who  live  under  tlie 
same  parallels  of  latitude  but  opposite  meri- 
dians. 

The  earth  is  naturally  divided  into  land  and 
water,  and,  according  to  some  computations, 
about  three  fourths  of  it  is  occupied  by  water, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  by  land.  The  land 
is  distinguished  into  continents,  or  large  por- 
tions not  separated  by  any  sea,  as  the  four 
great  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  Afirica,  and 
America,  which  are  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world ;  islands,  smaller  portions,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  as  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
&c. ;  peninsulas,  or  tracts  of  land  almost  sur- 
rounded by  water,  as  the  Morea,  in  Greece ; 
isthmuses,  or  necks  of  land  joining  two  conti- 
nents, as  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  joining  Africa 
to  Asia ;  promontories,  or  capes,  high  portions 
of  land  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  as  the  Cape 
of  Gtxxi  Hope ;  mountains,  or  elevations  of  tna 
earth's  surface,  such  as  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees in  Europe,  the  Caucasus  and  UraJian 
Mountains  in  Asia,  and  the  Andes  in  America. 
The  water  is  distinguished  into  oceans,  which 
are  vast  collections  which  separate  the  conti- 
nents from  each  other,  as  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic Oceans ;  seas,  or  smaller  collections  of 
water,  as  the  Indian  Sea,  Black  Sea,  &c. ; 
gulfs,  parts  of  £my  sea  surrounded  nearly  with 
land,  as  tlie  Gulf  of  Venice;  if  they  have  a 
wi^  entrjmce  they  are  bays,  as  the  Bay  of 
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Biscay ;  straits,  narrow  passages  joining  two 
seas,  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  lakes,  large 
collections  entirely  surrounded  by  land,  as  the 
Lake  of  Geneva;  rivers,  streams  of  water 
which  have  their  source  in  some  spring,  and 
empty  themselves  into  some  other  river  or 
piece  of  water.  The  principal  rivers,  as  to 
their  magnitudes,  are  the  Amazon,  Senegal, 
Nile,  St.  Lawrence,  La  Plata,  Mississippi, 
Volga,  Oron(X)ko,  Ganges,  Euphrates,  Danube, 
Don,  Indus,  Dnieper,  and  Dwina,  but  if  esti- 
mated according  to  the  length  of  course  which 
they  run,  tlieir  order  will  be  rather  different, 
but  the  Amazon  is  the  largest  in  every  respect. 

The  earth  is  politically  divided  into  coun- 
tries, which,  according  to  their  government, 
are  distinguished  into  empires,  if  they  are  of 
great  extent,  as  the  Russian  and  Austrian  em- 
pires ;  or  kingdoms,  as  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  &c. ;  or  states,  as  the 
states  of  Holland  and  America ;  or  republics, 
as  the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.  Under 
this  head  geography  treats  of  the  subdivisions 
of  each  country  into  provinces,  cities,  towns, 
&o. ;  also,  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  tlie 
nature  and  produce  of  tlie  soil,  the  animals  pe- 
culiar to  each  place,  the  state  of  the  arts,  maim- 
factures,  commerce,  &c.  which  constitute  the 
wealth  of  each  country,  and  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  statistics.  To  all  this  may 
be  added  an  account  of  curiosities,  natural  and 
artificial,  as  volcanoes,  caverns,  canals,  springs, 
fountains,  and  the  lilce.  Besides,  geography 
treats  not  only  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  also 
of  the  affections  which  it  is  exposed  to  from 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  produce  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  the  currents  belong- 
ing to  particular  seas,  as  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Euxine  seas ;  likewise,  of  the  winds 
which  blow  in  particular  manners  and  di 
rections,  such  as  the  monsoons,  or  trade 
winds,  which  blow  for  some  months  in  the 
year  one  way,  and  the  rest  another;  and, 
lastly,  the  meteorological  peculiarities  of  each 
country,  such  as  regards  the  degree  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  ([uantity  of  rain  which  falls  in 
particular  places,  or  within  a  given  period, 
the  duration  of  frosts,  and  other  particulars 
respecting  the  climate,  and  its  effects  upon  tlio 
surrounding  objects. 

Geographical  descriptions  are,  moreover,  il 
lustrated  l)y  engraved  delineations,  which, 
when  they  represent  an  ocean,  sea,  or  any 
piece  of  water,  is  called  a  chart,  but  when 
they  represent  any  parts  of  the  earth  general 
ly  are  termed  maps.  In  all  maps  the  north  is 
at  the  top,  and  the  south  at  the  bottom,  tlie 
east  on  the  right,  and  the  west  on  the  left 
Maps  are  always  laid  down  according  to  a 
certain  scale,  taken  from  the  degrees  of  latitude, 
which  are  marked  on  the  east  and  west  side 
of  the  map,  those  of  longitude  being  marked 
on  the  north  and  south  side.  As  the  earth  is 
a  globe,  a  map  of  the  whole  earth  must  necea 
sarily  consist  of  two  parts,  both  sides  of  the 
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globe  not  being  visible  at  once;  accordingly, 
in  a  xmiversal  map  the  riglit  hand  circle  shows 
the  old  world,  that  is,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca, and  the  left  hand  circle  the  new  world,  or 
America.  Upon  the  general  map  are  marked 
the  circles  correspondent  to  those  of  the  sphere, 
as  the  equator,  &c.  Particular  maps,  being 
parts  of  tills  globe,  retain  the  meridians  and 
parallels  belonging  to  the  particular  part, 
which  are  made  smaller  or  larger  according  to 
the  size  of  the  map,  and  the  distance  of  the 
places  mentioned  are  proportioned  to  the  breadth 
of  the  parallels  as  neaily  as  they  can  be. 

In  maps  the  sea  is  denoted  by  an  open 
space ;  the  thick  shadowing  denotes  the  sea- 
coast  ;  rivers  are  marked  by  shadowed  serpen- 
tine lines ;  if  large,  by  double  and  treble  lines, 
made  strong  and  black  ;  roads  by  double  lines ; 
divisions  of  countries  by  dotted  hnes,  and 
sometimes  distinct  colours,  those  for  king- 
doms and  provinces  being  larger  than  the 
rest;  forests  are  represented  by  trees;  moun- 
tains by  rising  shadows;  sands  by  dotted 
beds ;  lakes  by  shadowed  coasts ;  rocks  by 
pointed  things  sticking  up  sharp  in  the  sea ; 
the  course  of  the  winds  by  arrows.  The 
names  of  the  villages  are  written  in  a  running 
hand,  those  of  towns  in  a  Roman  character, 
those  of  cities  in  small  capitals,  and  those  of 
provinces  in  large  ciipitals.  Cities  or  great 
towns  are  made  like  small  houses,  with  a  little 
circle  in  the  middle  of  them,  but  smaller  towns 
or  villages  are  marked  only  with  little  circles ; 
bridges  by  a  double  line  across  the  river.  In 
some  maps,  particularly  old  maps,  cities,  as 
the  sees  of  bishops,  were  marked  with  a  cross 
or  mitre,  and  those  of  archbishops  with  a  double 
cross ;  universities  with  a  star  or  a  caduceus: 
abbeys  with  a  crook  or  pastoral  staff;  fortresses 
with  an  angle,  as  of  a  bastion ;  castles  with  a 
little  flag;  gentlemen's  seats  with  a  single 
house  only,  &c. 

The  apparatus  called  the  terrestrial  globe, 
has  a  complete  map  of  the  earth  drawn  on  its 
surface,  with  the  several  imaginary  circles, 
and  is,  moreover,  fitted  to  illustrate  tJie  move- 
ments of  tlie  earth  as  a  planet,  tlie  latitudes, 
longitudes,  and  disUmces  of  places,  the  hours 
of  day  and  night  in  different  parts,  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  interesting  problems. 

GEOGRAPHY,  Histohy  of.  The  study 
of  geography,  as  far  as  it  was  connected  with 
or  depended  upon  astronomy,  in  all  probabili- 
ty be^an  and  kept  pace  witli  it.  Thales,  the 
Grecian  astronomer,  constructed  a  globe,  re- 
presenting the  land  and  sea  upon  a  table,  which 
art  he  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  maps  were  in  use  even  as  early  as  the 
days  of  S^ostris.  This  conqueror  is  said  to 
have  represented  in  this  manner  the  conquests 
he  made,  andthecounti'ies  he  marched  through. 
That  the  Israelites  practised  the  art  of  geogra- 
phy at  an  early  period,  is  cleai-  fi-om  the  ac- 
count we  liave  in  Scripture  of  Joshua  having 
seat  men  to  walk  through  the  land  of  Canaan, 
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wfkich  ihey  described  in  seven  parts,  in  a 
bock.  The  first  map  among  the  Greeks  on 
record  is  that  of  Anaxiniander,  which  is  pro- 
bably referred  to  by  Hipparchus,  under  the 
designation  of  tlic  ancient  map.  Geographi- 
cal descriptions  were,  however,  prior  to  this, 
for  the  works  of  Homer  abound  with  the  names 
of  pbces,  and  an  account  of  several  particulars 
respecdng  them.  The  first  professed  writer 
on  the  subject  of  gieography  was  Scylax,  if  the 
author  pf  the  Peripius  now  extant  be  the  same 
as  the  philosopher  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
HerodotOB.  Herodotus,  the  historian,  has  in- 
terspa-sed  his  work  with  a  minute  geographi- 
cal description  of  the  places  which  occur  in 
the  coarse  of  his  narrative ;  and  gec^raphical 
notices  are  also  to  be  found  scattered  La  the 
writings  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  doubtless  increased  the 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  habitable  world, 
wbicli  that  prince  encouraged  by  sending 
MeBrchoB  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Red 
Sea,  a  description  of  which  is  still  extant. 
About  the  same  time  flourished  the  geographer 
Dicearchus,  of  whose  works  some  fragments 
remain. 

Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  attempted  to  reduce  the  science  of  gec^ra- 
phy  to  a  system,  by  the  application  of  astro- 
nomical principles.  He  introduced  a  regular 
parallel  of  latitude,  which  began  at  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  proceeded  through  the  isle 
of  Rhodes  to  the  mountains  of  India,  noting 
all  the  places  it  passed  through.  He  drew 
this  parallel  not  by  the  sameness  of  the  lati- 
tude, but  by  observing  where  the  longest  day 
was  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,  which  Hippzir- 
chus  afterwards  found  to  be  thirty-six.  Elra- 
tosthenes  also  drew  maps  of  the  countries 
then  known,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  his 
scanty  information  wotild  enable  him,  but 
they  contained  little  more  than  an  imperfect 
representation  of  the  states  of  Greece  and  the 
dominions  of  Alexander's  successors.  He 
was  ignorant,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  Germany,  Britain,  Italy,  and  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  had  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
western  parts  of  Europe.  Hipparchus  im- 
proved upon  the  labours  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
determined  both  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
from  celestial  observations. 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  geography  ac- 
quired an  increasing  interest,  from  the  per- 
petual accessions  which  were  made  by  con- 
Suest  to  tlie  empire.  Accordingly,  we  find 
le  number  of  geographical  writers  to  be  great- 
ly increased,  and  their  writings  to  be  more 
correct  and  particular.  Besides  Pomponiusi 
Mela,  who,  in  his  Cosmographia,  has  given  a ! 
neat  and  comprehensive  accovmt  of  the  known , 
world,  and  Dionysius  Perigetes,  who  hasj 
written  a  system  of  geography  in  verse,  Stra- 
bo has  left  a  work  on  this  subject,  which,  in  j 
point  of  methodical  arrangement  and  extent  of 
information,  exceeded  any  tiling  Uiat  had  been  | 
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hitherto  puolished.  This  was  followed,  after 
the  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  by  the 
great  work  of  Ptolemy  on  this  subject,  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  took  astronomy  to  his 
aid  for  determiuiog  the  situation  of  places.  He 
fixed  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  all  the 
principal  places  in  the  known  world,  and  ex- 
pressed them  in  degrees,  after  the  manner  of 
Hipparchus,  making  his  calculations  fi-cwi  the 
proportions  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  as 
observed  by  different  astronomers  at  the  time 
of  the  eqmnoxes  and  solstices,  and  deduced 
from  these  the  length  of  the  longest  days.  He 
also  measured  and  computed  the  distances  of 
the  principal  roads  mentioned  in  the  different 
surveys  and  itineraries  which  had  been  made 
at  different  times  by  order  of  the  emperors, 
and  compared  them  with  such  reports  as  he 
could  gather  from  travellers.  In  this  manner 
did  Ptolemy  execute  his  system  of  geograf^y, 
which,  as  a  work  of  science,  has  deservedly 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients, and,  considered  as  the  labour  of  one 
man,  was  never  surpassed,  and  scarcely  ever 
equalled. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  the  scattered 
geographical  notices  interspersed  in  the  works 
of  Die  Byzantine  historians,  the  subject  o€ 
geography  was  neglected  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  John  Sacro  de  Bosco  puWish- 
ed  his  treatise  on  the  sphere,  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  earth  as  far  as  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  No- 
thing farther  was  done  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  this  science  until  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  when  geographical  knowledge 
received  continual  accessions  by  new  discove- 
ries, and  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  re- 
seeirch  which  they  awakened.  Since  that 
time  the  writers  on  geography  have  beai  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  Ainong  those  who 
have  treated  it  in  immediate  connexion  with 
astronomy  and  the  other  sciences,  may  be 
reckoned  Piccioli,  in  his  Geographia  et  Hy- 
drographia  Reformata  ;  Deschales,  in  his 
Mimdus  Mathematicus;  and  Wolfius,  in  his 
Hementa  Matheseos.  Among  those  who  have 
written  on  ancient  and  modern  geography, 
Cellsirius,  Cluverius,  and  Baudrand  are  the 
most  distinguished:  the  most  esteemed  mo- 
dem works  on  this  subject  are  the  systems  of 
Busching,  Salmon,  Guthrie,  Pilkington,  Play- 
fair,  Myer,  Morse,  Malte-Brun,  &c 

GEOLOGY,  The  science  which  treats  ef 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  diflTerent 
minerals,  stones,  earths,  Ac.  which  enter  into 
its  composition,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  disposed  in  regard  to  each  other. 
This  science  has  of  late  attracted  particular 
notice,  and  from  the  imp«jrtant  facts  which 
have  thns  been  brought  to  light,  the  subject 
lias  justly  awakened  a  considerable  interest 
Geology  may  be  considered  under  two  heajiB, 
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namely,  first,  ae  regards  tliose  todies  which 
naturally  form  constituent  parts  of  this  globe  ; 
and,  secondly,  as  regards  those  foreign  bo- 
dies which  have  been  buried  in  the  eartli  and 
partly  amalgamated  with  it.  These  are  now 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  fossil  or  organic 
remains.  In  the  consideration  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  science  of  geology,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  earth  has  undergone  such 
changes,  since  its  original  formation,  as  nothing 
but  a  universal  deluge  could  have  produced, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  furnishes  to  the 
believer  a  wonderful  and  gratifying  confirma- 
tion of  the  Scripture  account  of  that  great  and 
miraculous  convulsion. 

The  study  of  geology  having  been  most  ef 
fectually  pursued  by  inquiring  into  the  struc- 
ture of  mountains,  it  has  been  on  that  account 
likewise  designated  by  the  name  of  orychthlo- 
logy.  Mountains  have  been  found  by  geolo- 
gists to  consist,  at  a  considerable  depth,  of 
strata  regularly  disix»sed,  which  have  been 
classed  under  the  heads  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  clay  slate,  primitive  limestone,  pri- 
mitive trap,  serpentine  porphyry,  syenite  to- 
paz, quartz  rock,  primitive  flinty  slate,  primi- 
tive gypsum.  These  are  altogether  denomi- 
nated primitive  rocks,  which  have  no  organic 
remains,  and  appear  to  have  been  undisturbed. 
But  in  the  strata  above  these  there  are  evi- 
dent signs  of  violent  fractures  caused  by  the 
action  of  waters.  In  this  manner  valleys 
have  been  excavated,  and  a  separation  thus 
occasioned  in  strata  that  once  evidently  form- 
ed one  continuous  range.  Such  water-worn 
fragments  have,  from  the  cause  of  their  exist- 
ence, been  denominated  diluvium,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  other  debris  produced  by 
causes  still  in  operation,  such  as  the  alluvium 
or  the  accession  to  lands  by  inundations,  tor- 
rents, and  the  like,  as  also  the  volcanic  rocks 
formed  by  the  eruptions  of  mountains.  Be- 
sides the  rocky  fragments  and  insulated  hills 
above  mentioned,  the  strata  above  these  primi- 
tive rocks  contain  also  organic  remains.  In 
those  immediately  above,  called  transition 
rocks,  fossil  remains  of  corals  and  shells  are 
found  in  small  quantities,  as  also  in  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  that  lies  next  to  these 
rocks.  The  coal  strata,  which  follow,  abound 
with  vegetable  remains  of  ferns,  flags,  reeds 
of  unknown  species,  and  large  trunlis  of  suc- 
culent plants,  which  are  altogether  unknown 
either  in  description  or  in  nature.  Above  the 
coals  are  beds  containing  corals  and  shells, 
which,  like  those  in  the  strata  below,  aa-e  clia- 
racterized  by  this  peculiarity,  that  in  some 
places  they  are  to  be  found  in  families,  and 
that  in  other  places  there  will  be  found  beds 
of  marine  shells  in  one  layer,  and  those  pecu- 
liar to  fresh  water  in  another  layer,  resting 
one  over  the  other  in  alternate  succession.  In 
the  highest  of  the  regular  strata,  called  the 
crag,  will  be  found  the  shells"  at  present  exist- 
ing in  the  eame  coast,  and,  lastly,  over  all 
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these  strata  is  a  covering  of  gravel,  which  f» 
remarkable  for  containing  the  remains  of  nu- 
merous quadrupeds,  as  the  bones,  horns, 
teeth,  shells,  scales,  &c.  These  animals  are 
for  the  most  part  either  foreign  to  the  elimatea 
where  their  remains  are  found,  or  they  are  of 
a  larger  size  than  any  now  known,  or  they 
are  altogether  diflerent  from  any  species  of 
animal  hitherto  known  or  mentioned.  Among 
those  animals  whose  remains  have  been  found 
in  countries  far  distant  from  the  places  which 
tliey  inhabit,  are  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoce- 
ros, numerous  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  in  England, France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  but  still  more  in  Sibe- 
ria, where,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that 
country,  there  is  scarcely  a  river  or  a  sljore  in 
which  have  not  been  found  the  bones  of  ele- 
phants and  other  animals.  Near  the  river 
Willioni,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  has 
been  dug  up  a  rhinoceros  still  possessing  the 
skin,  fat,  and  muscles ;  and  fossil  ivory  has 
been  procured  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
countries  nearest  to  the  arctic  circle.  So  nu- 
merous are  the  remains  that  have  already 
been  dug  up,  as  to  form  immense  collections 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  greiit,  particularly  in 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and 
tlie  Elector  of  Manheim.  Naturalists  have  also 
been  enabled,  in  part,  to  ascertain  the  species 
of  these  animals,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the 
rhinoceros,  which  is  of  the  double  horned 
kind;  but  in  regard  to  the  elphantine  remains, 
although  very  numerous,  it  is  not  so  certain 
whether  they  are  of  any  known  species  or 
otherwise.  As  to  the  animals  ditfering  in  size 
from  tlinae  of  their  own  species  at  present, 
Ireland  furnishes  specimens  of  deer  that  have 
been  dug  up  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude; 
and  in  Scotland,  a  kind  of  oxen  has  be«n  found 
bigger  than  the  largest  species  existing  at 
present.  Of  animals  altogether  unknown, 
both  North  and  South  America,  and  other 
parts,  furnish  several  examples,  as  the  mam- 
moth, the  mastodon,  and  other  nameless  ani» 
mals  of  a  prodigious  size. 

This  remarkable  fact,  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  animals,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
ancients,  for  Xenophanes,  above  four  hundred 
years  belbre  the  Christian  era,  is  said  to  liave 
discovered  the  remains  of  some  marine  ani- 
mals imliedded  in  rocks,  from  which  he  ab- 
surdly inferred  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
Herodotus  also  ascertained  the  existence  of 
fossil  shells,  from  which,  with  much  greater 
reason,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  sea  had 
once  occupied  those  parts.  Also  in  the  pyra- 
mids, the  stones  were  found  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  animals,  of  which  there  existed  in 
his  time  no  corresjwnding  species.  Strabo, 
who  saw  these  fragments  of  stone  lying  about 
the  pyramids,  took  them  to  be  petrified  lentils, 
that  had  been  used  by  the  workmen ;  at  the 
same  time  this  writer,  as  well  as  Pliny  and 
others,  attest  the  existence  of  such  animal  re* 
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maim,  and  in  a  high  state  of  perfecdan.  In 
te  Natora)  History  of  Pliny  many  fosstt  re- 
— im  are  spcken  ^  as  the  imcardia,  resem- 
oi's  heart;  the  gioESopetra,  having 
«f  a  tsagae;  the  horns  of  ammon, 
j«  ram's  horn;  the  kpidotes,  like 
aoatesof  fiBfaes,  Ac 

GGOMBTRY.  That  branch  of  mathe- 
natics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  ex- 
tenaoa  and  figure.  -GeonMUy-is^fBlingKnb- 
cd  into  tfaeiheoreliealand  the  practicaL  Theo- 
retical or  speeoklive  geonaetry  treats  of  the 
varioaspraperties  and  relations  in  magnitudes, 
Ac.  Practical  geometry  comprehoids  the 
conatroetioa  <^  figures,  ibe  dnwing  <^  lines 
positionH,  as  pardid  or  perpen- 
Ik  slhar,  dbc  ^lecnlative  geome- 
try  IB  agaiD  distingaished  into  etementary 
jliiaMlijI,  that  treats  <^  the  properties  and 
prapoctionB  of  right  lines  and  right  lined 
figinn^  as  also  of  the  circle  and  its  several 
pattii;  and  the  sublime  or  transcendental 
gwnetry,  that  treats  of  the  higher  order  of 
corfca^  Ac 

The  aiaapfe  principles  of  geometry  are  ex 
nlaiaed  in  dpfinitinns  and  axioms.  The  itd- 
foiOTK  are  the  most  in^citant  definitions:  A 
pointaa  tfaHwUdiiiasllBither  length,  breadth, 
a  line  has  length  without 
a  superficies^  or  sor&ce, 
iHf  loagth  and  bcesMlth  only,  the  boondaries 
ofwUchaae  lines;  a  solid  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness;  the  boandaries  of  a  scdid  are 
swrftces  A  straight  line  lies  evenly  between 
the  parts,  parallel  lines  keep  at  the  same  dis- 
tance firom  each  -ather  when  extended  indefi- 
■ttety.  A  perpendicular  line  is  peipendicnlar 
to  another  line.  An  angle  is  formed  by  the 
meptiag  of  two  lines  in  a  point ;  it  is  a  right 
angle  when  fermed  by  one  line  felling  perpen- 
dicularly on  Jinotha-  line;  an  obtuse  angle, 
when  it  is  greater  than  a  right  angle ;  and  an 
acote  angle  when  it  is  kss.  A  figure  is  a 
wpaee  inclnded  withio  one  or  more  boundaries, 
caliedvides;  it  is  rectilinear  when  contained 
by  right  lines,  and  currilinear  when  contained 
by  curved  lines ;  a  reailinear  figure  contained 
by  three  right  lines  is  a  triangle ;  if  by  four, 
quadrilateral ;  if  by  five,  a  pentagon ;  if  by 
six,  a  hexagon,  <Sx. ;  if  by  more  than  twelve,  a 
polygon. 

Triangles  are  distinguished  according  to 
the  len^  of  their  sides,  into  equilateral, 
having  all  the  eides  equal ;  iaosceks,  having 
two  sides  equal ;  and  ffrj^lpnp,  having  all  the 
sides  uneqinl;  or,  according  to  thdr  angles, 
into  ligltt  angled,  if  they  have  cos  ri^  an- 
^;  obbpe  an^ed,  if  they  have  one  obtuse 
an(^;  and  acote  ai^ed,  if  th^  have  all  acute 
aisles.  Every  quadrilateral  or  four-sided 
figure  is  called  a  parallelogram  when  it  has 
its  ades  paralld,  and  a  rectangle  when  all  its 
angles  are  right  angles.  Pour-sidod  figures 
•re,  moreover,  distinguished  according  to  their 
od«  and  angles,  into  a  squaic^  which  has  all 
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its  sides  equal  and  ita  aisles  right  ones;  an 
oblong  sqiare^  which  has  its  opposke  sidea 
equal  and  its  angles  right  mies;  a  rhombus, 
having  all  the  sides  equal,  bat  the  angles  not 
right  ones;  and  a  rhomboid,  having  the  op- 
poGtte  sides  equal,  and  the  anglea  not  right 

a.  When  a  qoadrilaleral  us  none  of  its 
sides  parallel  it  is  a  trapezium,  and  when  only 
two  of  its  sides  paraUel  a  trapezmd.  The  6iar 
gonal  is  the  right  line  which  divides  a  paral- 
Idogrun  into  two  equal  parts.  The  base  of  a 
figure  is  the  side  <hi  which  it  is  sni^xsed  to 
s^nd.  The  vertex  is  the  extreme  point  op- 
posite to  the  base ;  the  altitude  is  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base. 
The  area  of  a  figure  is  the  quantity  of  ^nce 
contained  within  its  boundaries. 

Of  curvilinear  figures  in  common  geometry 
is  the  circle,  which  is  a  plane  figure  bounded 
fay  a  corre  line  called  the  circumference,  which 
is  equally  distant  from  a  pcMnt  called  the  cen- 
tre. The  diameter  of  a  rirde  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  fi-om  cme  side  of  the  circumference 
to  the  other,  through  the  centre,  so  as  to  divide 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  radius  d"  a  circle 
is  a  straight  line  drawn  frc»n  the  centre  to  the 
circamlerenoe :  the  segment  of  a  circle  is  a 
part  cut  off  by  a  line  called  the  chord.  The 
circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  de- 
grees, erery  degree  into  60  parts,  called  mi- 
nutes, and  every  minute  into  60  parts,  called 
seconds. 

St^ds  are  distinguished  into  a  prism,  tlie 
sides  of  which  are  parallelogram^  and  the  two 
ends  or  bases  are  similar ;  polygons,  paralld 
toeach  other;  the  cnb^  consisting  of  six  equal 
square  ades  or  feces;  the  pyramid,  having 
any  plane  figure  for  its  base  and  triangles  for 
its  sides,  all  terminating  in  one  commcn  point 
or  vertex ;  the  cylinder,  which  is  genoTtfed  by 
the  rotation  of  a  rectangle  about  one  of  its 
sides  supposed  to  be  at  rest ;  the  cone,  a  sc^d 
having  a  circular  base,  and  its  other  extremity 
terminated  in  a  single  point  or  vertex.  Those 
curves  which  are  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  a  plane  vrith  a  cone  fiMrm  the  subject  of 
conic  sections,  which  is  a  branch  of  suUime 
geometry. 

Ratio  is  the  mutual  relation  <^  two  magni- 
tudes of  the  same  kind  to  one  another,  in"  re- 
spect to  quantity,  as  2  to  1,  which  is  double ; 
the  formor  of  these  is  called  the  antecedent, 
and  die  latter  the  consequent:  proportion  is 
the  similitude  of  ratios,  a86isto2as3i8toI, 
that  is  a  triple  noio  in  both  cases. 

An  axiom  is  a  plain  truth  that  wants  no  de- 
monstratioo,  as  tnat  the  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part.  A  postolate  is  that  wluch  requires  to 
be  granted  as  tme  bdbre  anoth  A  thing  can  be 
demonstrated.  A  proposition  is  that  which 
proposes  something  to  be  done  or  denx>nstra- 
ted;  it  is  a  proUon'when  it  proposes  any 
thing  to  be  done^^as  to  divide  a  given  line  into 
two  equal  parts,  or  to  raise  a  j^rpendicolar, 
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&c. ;  and  a  theorem  when  it  proposes  some 
thing  to  be  shown,  as  that  triangles  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude  are  equal  to  each  other,  or 
that  all  the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  an 
arch  are  equal,  &c. 

GEOMETRY,  History  of.  The  origin 
of  geometry  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Egyptians,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  which  carried  away  all  their 
landmarks,  were  imder  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing and  laying  out  their  lands  by  the 
consideration  of  their  figure  and  quantity, 
whence  the  word  geometry  in  the  Greek  sig- 
nifies literally  land-measuring.  The  Greeks, 
who  cultivated  this  science  more  than  any 
other  people,  doubtless  learned  the  rudiments 
from  the  Egyptians  ;  fijr  Thales,  who  travel- 
led into  Egypt  and  acquired  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  to  calculate,  must  also 
have  first  become  acquainted  \vith  the  princi- 
ples of  geometry  to  assist  him  in  his  astro- 
nomical inquiries.  Pythagoras,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Thales,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
discx)veries  in  arithmetic,  as  well  as  geometry. 
He  invented  the  multiplication  table,  called 
after  him  the  Abacus  Pythagoricus ;  and  in 
geometry  he  discovered  the  thirty-second  and 
forty-seventh  propositions  in  the  first  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements.  Soon  after  tliis  flourished 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Cle- 
ostratus,  ^nopides,  and  Zenodorus,  all  cele- 
brated geometricians,  of  whose  works  nothing 
remains  except  of  the  last.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Hipparchus,  who  rendered  himself 
celebrated  by  ihe  quadrature  of  the  lines  called 
after  him,  as  also  by  his  attempt  at  the  qua- 
drature of  the  cube,  which  was  a  matter  of 
great  interest  among  the  ancient  mathemati- 
cians, and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  an 
answer  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which,  when 
consulted  on  the  occasion  of  some  public  ca- 
lamity, answered,  '  Double  the  altar,'  which 
was  an  exact  cube.  Notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  Hipparchus,  others  renewed  the 
attempt,  which,  although  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful as  to  that  particular  object,  nevertheless 
is  said  to  have  led  to  the  discoveries  of  other 
geometrical  properties,  as  the  conchoid  of  Ni- 
comedes,  the  cissoid  of  Diodes,  and  tlie  qua- 
dratrix  of  Dinostratus.  This  latter  geometri- 
cian was  the  follower  and  friend  of  Plato, 
whose  devotion  to  the  science  of  geometry  was 
such  that  he  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  over 
the  door  of  his  school,  '  Let  no  one  enter 
here  who  is  ignorant  of  geometry.'  To 
Plato  we  are  indebted  for  that  branch  of 
geometiy  known  by  the  name  of  conic  sec- 
tions, of  which  his  scholar,  Aristeus,  is  said 
to  have  composed  five  books  that  are  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  but  are  not  now  ex- 
tant. Eudoxus  and  Menecliemus  were  also 
disciples  of  Plato,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves, the  former  in  geometry  as  well  as  as- 
tronomy, the  latter  by  his  application  of  conic 
sections  to  many  problems.     After  an  interval 
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of  ninety  years  from  their  time,  that  is,  al)ont 
three  himdred  years  before  Christ,  flourished 
Euclid,  who,  by  collecting  and  methodizing 
all  the  principles  of  geometry  then  known  into 
a  regular  system,  called  his  Elements  of 
Geometry,  secured  to  himself  a  celebrity 
which,  in  point  of  extent,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  perhaps  scarcely  ever  equalled, 
liis  work  having  ever  since  been  considered  as 
the  standard  of  all  geometrical  knowledge. 
Euclid  was  quickly  followed  by  Archimedes, 
a  mathematical  genius,  who  added  many  dis- 
coveries to  the  sciences  of  geometry,  mechanics, 
optics,  and  hydrodynamics.  In  geometry  he 
discovered  the  ratio  between  the  sphere  and 
the  circumscribing  cylinder,  found  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  parabola,  and  the  solidity  of  its  co- 
noid ;  he  invented  the  spiral  which  bears  his 
name,  and  discovered  its  rectification,  besides 
a  variety  of  other  important  geometrical  propo- 
sitions, many  of  which  are  extant,  and  attest 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  author. 

Apollonius,  of  Perga,  who,  from  his  wri- 
tings, acquired  the  name  of  the  Great  Geome- 
trician, flourished  about  thirty  years  after  Ar- 
chimedes. His  work  on  the  Conic  Sections, 
which  is  the  principal  piece  of  his  extant,  was 
in  all  probability  the  best  of  its  kind  in  that 
day,  and  has  since  been  the  groundwork  of  all  - 
works  published  on  that  subject  Of  those 
who  after  Apollonius  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  geome- 
trical science,  there  are  but  few  who  added 
any  thing  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Era- 
tosthenes attempted  to  measure  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  earth  ;  Ctesibius  invented  water 
pumps ;  Hero  of  Alexandria,  clepsydra; ; 
Theodosius,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  erf" 
the  Christian  era,  wrote  a  treatise  on  tlie 
sphere,  which  was  one  of  the  first  on  spherical 
trigonometry. 

After  an  interval  of  three  or  four  centuries 
from  the  time  of  Theodosius,  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  Pappus,  the  commentator  of  Apollo- 
nius, Theon,  the  commentator  of  Ptolemy,  and 
of  Proclus,  another  commentator  on  the  ancient 
mathematicians.  The  destruction  of  the  li- 
brary of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens  was  very 
fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  geometry,  which  had 
flourished  there  more  than  any  where  else : 
all  the  geometricians  from  every  part  had  as- 
sembled there,  and  when  driven  away  they 
were  deprived  both  of  their  books  and  instru- 
ments. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  study  of  geometry  was  for  many  centu- 
ries almost  entirely  forgotten  amidst  the 
troubles  which  desolated  all  Europe  on  t;ie  ir- 
ruption of  the  northern  tribes.  The  Arabs, 
who,  ty  the  ravages  they  committed  at  Alex- 
andria, had  done  the  most  injury  to  the  science 
of  geometry,  were,  afi^er  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies, the  cultivators  of  that  which  they  had 
nearly  annihilated.  They  studied  the  works  of 
the  Greeks,  and  showed  tneir  proficiency  in  thp 
correctness  of  their  comments  on  th^e  writings. 
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Whilst  the  Arabs  were  thus  promoting  the 
cause  of  science  generally,  Europe  remained 
in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism,  nor  was 
the  study  of  geometry  revived  among  the 
Europeans  before  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentli 
centuries,  when  by  the  translations  of  the 
ancient  Avritings,  the  taste  for  geometry  be- 
came very  general  among  the  thinking  pait 
of  the  comnumity.  In  the  following  century 
there  arose  mathematicians  who  added  very 
materially  to  the  stock  of  geometrical  know- 
ledge. Garden  applied  algebra  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  geometrical  problems ;  and  Descartes 
who  followed  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  cen 
tury,  pursued  this  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry  still  farther.  At  the  same  period 
with  Descartes  flourished  Cavelerius,  who,  in 
his  work  on  '  Indivisibles,'  struck  out  a  new 
path  to  himself,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
many  writers  of  great  celebrity,  as  Wallis, 
Pascal,  Fermat,  Roberval,  Liebnitz,  Newton, 
and  many  others,  who  set  forth  geometry  in 
a  new  light,  and  formed  a  new  system  of  the 
science.  Among  the  treatises  in  which  are 
embodied  the  geometrical  principles  of  the 
moderns  and  ancients  may  be  reckoned  the 
Elements  of  Euclid  by  Simson  and  Playfair, 
tlie  treatises  of  Ozanam,  Clavius,  Bonny 
castle,  Hutton,  &c. 

GEORGE,  St.  The  patron  saint  of  Eng 
land,  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  warrior  of 
Cappadocia,  and  a  martyr  in  the  Christian 
cause. 

GEORGICS.  Books  treating  of  husband- 
ry, after  the  manner  of  Virgil's  poems  on 
rural  subjects,  which  are  so  called. 

GERANIUM.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  nu- 
merous species  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  either  of  their  leaves  or  their 
flowers,  or  both.  The  seeds  of  tlie  flower  are 
contained  in  a  husk,  which  resembles  a  stork's 
beak,  ^whence  it  has  acquired  the  English 
name  of  crane's  bill. 

GEIRMAN.    A  native  of  Germany,  a  con- 
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federated  kingdom  of  Eurojie,  whicn  mcludes 
the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  Wirtemberg,  together  with  Uiirty-four 


small  states  and  free  cities.  The  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  for  gravity,  industry,  and 
perseverance.  Germany  is  remarkable  for 
its  number  of  literary  men. 

GERMAN  (in  Law.)  Whole  or  entire  as 
respects  genealogy  or  descent,  as  brothers 
german,  those  who  are  so  on  both  father  and 
mother's  side. 

GERMEN  (in  Botany)  The  germ,  ovary, 
or  seed  bud,  which  is  the  lower  part  or  base 
of  the  pistil. 

GERMINATION.  The  act  of  sprouting 
forth,  as  applied  to  the  seeds  of  vegetables ; 
also,  the  time  when  they  vegetate. 

GIANTS'  CAUSEWAY.  A  vast  collec- 
tion  of  a  black  kind  of  manle,  called  basaltes, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  The 
masses  of  rock  are  there  disposed  in  such  re- 
gular order,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make 
this  causeway  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  nature; 


GIBBOUS  (in  Astronomy.)  A  term  applied 
to  the  enlightened  part  of  Uie  moon,  during 
her  course  from  full  to  new,  when  the  dark 
part  appears  falcated  or  horned,  and  the  light 
part  convex  or  gibbous. 

GIFT  (in  Law.)  A  conveyance  which 
passeth  either  lands  or  goods  ;  a  transfer  of 
any  thing  without  a  valuable  consideration. 

GIG.  The  name  of  a  light  chaise,  with 
two  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse,  to  which 
whim  or  fasliion  have  annexed  various  names, 
as  tilburies,  dennets,  cabriolets,  &c.,  as  they 
slightly  vary. 


GILD.  See  Guild. 

GILDING.  The  art  of  covering  the  snr- 
face  of  IkkUcs  with  gold. 

GILLIFLOWER,  or  July  Flower.  A 
smaller  kind  of  carnation  that  flowers  m  July. 
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GIMTjET.  a  carpenter's  tool  for  boring 
holes. 

GIN,  or  Geneva.  A  hot  fiery  spirit,  for- 
merly drawn  from  the  berries  of  the  genevre 
or  juniper  tree,  bnt  now  made  by  the  distillers 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  malt  spirits.  The 
Hollands  Geneva  is  manufactured  chiefly  at  a 
village  near  Rotterdam,  and  is  drawn  from 
wheat  and  the  juniper  berries. 

GIN  (among  Sportsmen.)  A  machine 
which  serves  as  a  trap  or  snare  for  catching 


GIN  (among  Mechanics.)  A  machine  for 
driving  piles. 

GINGER.  A  root  which  grows  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  has  a  biting  hot  taste ; 
the  flower  consists  of  five  petals,  shaped  some- 
thing like  those  of  the  iris. 

GIPSIES.  A  wandering  tribe,  who  are  to 
be  found  in  different  covmtries  of  Europe,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin.  They 
are  altogether  a  distinct  class  of  people,  both 
in  their  habits,  which  are  predatory  and  un- 
civilized ;  and  in  their  complexion,  which  is 
sallow  and  brownish.  Bnt  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  follow  the  occupations  of  civilized 
life,  and  in  winter  to  reside  in  towns,  where 
they  occasionally  send  their  children  to 
school. 

GIRDERS  (m  Architecture.)  Some  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  timber  in  a  floor. 

GIRT.  The  circumference  of  a  tree. 

GLACIERS.  A  name  in  Switzerland  for 
the  extensive  tracts  of  ice  and  snow  which 
occur  in  the  Alps. 

GLACIS  (in  Fortification.)  A  mass  of 
earth  serving  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way. 

GLADIATORS.  Persons  who  fought  in 
the  arena  at  Rome  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  These  Avere  usually  slaves,  who 
fought  until  one  was  killed,  This  cruel  cus- 
tqm  was  abolished  by  Constantino  the  Great. 

GLANDS,  A  sort  of  kernels  in  the  animal 
body,  which  serve  to  secrete  the  fluids.  They 
are  composed  of  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and 
absorbents. 

GLANDERS.  A  virulent  disease  in 
horses,  which  shows  itself  by  a  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  nostrils. 

GLASS.  An  artificial  substance  formed  by 
the  action  of  fire  on  sand,  or  siliceous  earth 
with  salts  and  metallic  oxides.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  brittleness  and  transparency, 
which  latter  quality  renders  it  available  for 
many  purposes  of  domestic  use.  There  are 
five  kinds  of  glass,  namely,  flint  glass,  or 
glass  of  lead  ;  plate  glass,  or  glass  of  pure 
soda ;  crown  glass,  the  best  window  glass ; 
broad  glass,  a  coarse  window  glass ;  and  bottle 
glass,  a  coarse  green  glass.  The  materials 
of  glass  when  fluid,  are  so  perfectly  ductile 
and  plastic,  that  the  glass  is  blown  into  shapes 
by  the  breath  of  the  workman,  through  an 
iron  pipe,  about  tliree  feet  long,  assisted  by  a 
few    very   trifling  tools.     He  dips  tlie  end 


of  his  blowing-pipe  into  the  melting-pot, 
U)rough  the  hole  in  the  furnace,  and  the  fluid 
which  sticks  to  the  iron  is  blown  with  some 
management,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  boy,  who, 
while  it  is  still  red  hot,  joins  to  the  blown 
vessel  any  peculiar  parts.  When  finished, 
it  is  placed  in  an  upper  furnace,  and  kept  in  a 
red  heat  for  some  hours.  Window  glass  is 
first  rolled  with  the  pipe,  and  then  unrolled 
on  a  flat  surface. 

GLASS  (among  Mariners.)  Sometimes  the 
telescope,  and  sometimes  the  hour  glass  or 
sand  glass. 

GLASS-BLOWER.  One  who  blows  glass 
in  a  glass-house. 

GLASS-HOUSE.  A  house  where  glass  b 
manufactured. 

GLAUBER'S  SALTS.  The  sulphate  of 
soda  ;  a  purgative. 

GLAZIER.  One  who  wwRs  with  glass,  or 
makes  glass  windows. 

GLAZING.  The  crusting  over  earthen- 
ware with  a  vitreous  substance  ;  also,  the 
putting  glass  into  windows,  or  making  glass 
fights  for  windows. 

GLEANING.  Picking  up  the  scattered 
ears  of  corn  after  the  corn  is  cut  and  carried. 
It  was  once  thought  that,  by  the  common 
law,  the  poor  might  claim  this  liberty  as  their 
right;  but  it  has  been  adjudged  by  a  solemn 
judgment  of  the  English  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  that  no  such  right  exists  by  the  common 
law  of  the  land. 

GLEBE  LAND  (in  Law.)  A  portion  of 
land  belonging  to  a  parsonage  or  vicarage. 

GLEE  (in  Music.)  A  composition  of  three 
or  more  parts  ;  originally  used  for  convivial 
purposes. 

GLIRES.  The  fourth  order  of  the  class 
mammalia  in  the  Linneean  system,  including 
such  animals  as  have  two  fore  teeth,  a  cutting 
one  in  each  jaw,  no  tusks,  and  feet  with  claws 
formed  for  running,  as  the  beaver,  the  hare,  &c. 

GLOBE  (in  Geometry.)  A  round  spheri- 
cal body,  more  commonly  called  a  sphere ;  as 
the  aimillary  sphere. 

GLOBE  (in  Astronomy.)  An  artificial 
sphere,  or  a  round  solid  body,  on  which  is 
drawn  a  representation  of  the  earth,  as  on  the 
terrestrial  globe ;  or  of  the  heavens,  as  on  the 
celestial  glote. 

GLOBULES.  Little  globes  or  round  bo- 
dies observable  in  fluids. 

GLOSSARY.  A  vocabulary  or  small  dic- 
tionary, attached  for  the  most  part  to  any 
work,  and  serving  to  expl||^n  the  obscure 
words  used  therein. 

GLOWWORM.  An  insect  that  shines  in 
the  dark.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male, 
and  emits  a  beautiful  pliosphoric  light. 

GLUCINE.  An  earth  of  a  sweetish  taste^ 
which  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Vauque- 
lin  in  analyzing  the  beryl.  It  is  infiisible  in 
the  fire  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  combines 
with  acids,  making  with  them  soivJ^dc  salts. 
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GLUE.  An  iiiJ4J'wil|ri  jclty,  made  from 
lite  ouinffB  of  liideB  and  other  oAb  bybofl- 
MpOiemniwaler,  then  alninaig  off  the  im- 


GLDIIE  (m  fkamj.)  fheeiijxcr 
<f  graBBca. 

GLUTEN.  An  adhsiiv^  iwmiimB,  wd 
dHlic  wiwliiatii^  tmSkmr  to  gfaa^  winch  is 
fKtami  by  the  deoonBipaailiaa  of  wheat  floor, 
«r  other  iib<.i>iiiii  sahrtaiioeB,  of  which  it 
fonagapart. 

GLUTTON.  A  canniiig  ToracHMis  luiimal, 
Ui^er  than  a  badger,  whka  inhahite  Europe^ 
Aaia|  ana  Ainenca,  and  pnyson  tbacvcaseB 
fl(  aaras,  whh^  vc> 

G9r AT.  An  active  Gttle 
by  soeUnf  the  blood  of  oil 

GNE^   A  sort  of  rock  thatfies 

<^K»MHoS^iDiaIlin?.)  The  «ib  or  pin 
ofadUlitheahailowaf  which  paiMBoatthe 
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The  doctility  and  Mrileafaility 
of  gold,  is  soch,  that  one  grain  of  it  will  cover 
npwards  of  fi%  aqaare  inches  and  ■■  «■■» 
is  capable  of  bei^  eztetMied  in  the  fbnn  ofwin 
ika.    GeUiafiMdaibefc 


GNOMON  Cm  Astranomy.)  An  J 

^S^Soft^aiGM^.)  A  igurefetmed 
by  the  two  oompkoMBte  with  either  of  the  pa- 
flaBelMranB  aboat  the  diameter. 

GlIU.  Apaiticalarkindoranteiope^faairiiig 
hgms  beat  firward  ai  the  faaae^  and  bM:kwani 
in  the  middle. 

GOAD.  A  staff  poinled  with  a  sharp  iron 
fiir  driving  catiieL 

GOAT.    A  qnadnipedfand  orh%,  rocky 

of  the  goat  are  dirtily 
In  inwiycomi 
ma  with  flsh 


GOAT-SUCKER.  An  American  faird^  so 
caBedbecanae  it  was  supposed  to  sock  theteats 
oftheeoate. 

€iOD.    Ti^Minp  in  ttiA  Rngligh  Lmgnagp. 

of  the  First  Caoae,  or  Creator,  Coatinoatar, 
and  Preaorver,  of  all  th^s,  to  whom  belong 
the  attribotea  of  omnifwHuci;,  omniscienoe, 
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GODPATHI^  One  who  stands 
fcr  a  child  in  la^itism. 

GOLD.    The  richest  and  heaviest  metal 
cicept  jdotina,  being  the  raost  solid  and  the 
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nven^  paitKofarly  ia  Pera,  in  ninateand  kr^ 
goiar  grain,  which  are  known  fajf  the  aHM  of 
golddiwL 

GOLDBEATERS'  SKIN,  lie  akin  or 
membrane  of  anjr  animal,  particulaily  the  got 
c^  an  ox,  wfaicfa  is  and  by  the  gaMbealeta  in 
preparing  gold  leaC  Tl  in  m  rrrrllmr  inli  i  iai 
to  keep  the  air  from  woonds  an 
A 
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tonmeteen,  when  it 
one  agam,  and  is  used  toabow  wtaC  year  in 
the  lunar  cvde  any  given  year  is. 

G0LD£N  rod.  a  plant  which  if  for 
the  most  part  a  native  <^  North  America.  Tw» 
apeciea  only  are  found  in  EUvope. 

GOLDfiN  RULE.  A  name  given  to  Ah 
RnleofThree.  ^so^  to  do  onto  others  aa  yon 
woaU  haw  them  do  onioyoo. 

GOLDFINCH.  A  beaolifnl  fainl  with  a 
fine ydknr  marie  in  iti  falaA  qpiB  frilitiii.  k 
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GOLD  FISH.     An 
cakmr,  originally  broug- 


a  gold 
na,  and 


9W  kentby  way  of  omameBljUiglaBBgiabeB. 
GOLD  LEAF,  or  LsafGola.  GOdtte 


is  Hammered  by  the  I 
as  thin  and  extended  as  a  lea£ 
GOLDSMITH  A  workEr  or  seller  ofgold 


GONDCPLA.   A  pleasure 


Yeniee.  The  mwoie  siaeo  gonooiaa  aie  np' 
wards  of  thirty  feet  ha^aadfeorfiwt  knad. 
Ibeytimmpi  tominate  iC  each  end  ra  a  v«ry 


GOODS  (in  Law.)     Tbe  vafadbki  of 
which  a  man  is  paaaeand. 
GOOSANDER.    A  wafer  fiini^thsaaior 
ffooae. 
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GOOSE.  Wild  geese  are  seen  migraUng 
north  and  south,  over  the  United  States,  in  the 
seasons  of  spring  and  fall,  at  a  great  height,  in 
flocks  of  from  50  to  100.  The  tame  geese, 
which  are  so  abundant  in  our  farm  yards,  are 
a  source  of  profit,  and  every  author  must  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  their  quills.  The  gray 
lay  goose,  or  common  wild  goose,  is  easily 
tamed :  from  this  sort  has  sprung  the  domestic 
breed. 


GOOSEBERRY  (in  Botany.)  A  plant 
that  is  set  with  prickles,  and  yields  a  fruit  of 
an  oval  and  globular  figure,  containing  many 
small  seeds  in  a  pulpy  substance.  It  is  a  bush 
much  cultivated  in  gardens. 

GORGE  (in  Fortification.)  The  entrance 
of  a  bastion,  ravelin,  or  other  outwork. 

GORGET.  A  piece  of  armour  round  the 
neck  ;  something  similar  is  now  worn  by  offi- 
cers on  duty  by  way  of  ornament. 

GOSHAWK.  That  species  of  hawk  which 
was  formerly  much  used  in  falconry. 

GOSPEL.  The  four  books  in  the  New 
Testament  written  by  the  Evangelists,  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John 

GOSSAMER.  A  fine  filmy  substance,  like 
a  cobweb,  which  is  seen  in  clear  days  in 
autumn  in  stubble  fields,  and  is  probably 
worked  by  spiders  for  catching  flies. 

GOTHIC  ARCH.  An  arch  called  by  the 
Italians  arche  de  tcrzo  ct  di  quarto  acuto,  i, 
of  the  third  and  fourth  point,  consisting  of  two 
arcs  of  a  circle  meeting  in  an  angle  at  the  top. 

GOTHIC  STYLE.  A  style  of  architecture 
in  which  pointed  arches  of  greater  height  than 
breadth,  and  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  in  imi- 
tation of  leaves  and  flowers,  are  the  principal 
characteristics. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  power  in  a  state 
by  which  the  whole  is  governed ;  if  this  power 
be  in  the  hands  of  one,  it  is  a  Monarchy ;  if  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobility,  an  Aristocracy  ; 
and  if  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  those  cho- 
sen by  them,  a  Democracy.  The  Executive 
Government  is  the  power  of  administering 
public  affairs,  the  Legislative  Government 
that  of  making  the  laws.  In  England,  the 
Executive  Government  is  in  the  king  and  his 
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ministers ;  but  tlie  Legislative  Government  is 
in  the  Parliament,  that  is,  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  ;  whence  the  constitution  of 
England,  is  denominated  a  Mixed  Government. 
In  the  United  States  the  govermnent  is  vested 
in  a  President  and  Congress. 

GOUGE.   An  instrument  for  boring  holes. 

GOURD.  A  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  cu- 
cumber, and  still  nearer  to  the  melon.  The 
fruit  of  some  species  arc  long,  and  others  round 
or  bottle-shaped. 

GOURD  WORM.  A  worm  which  infests 
the  intestines  of  animals. 

GOUT.  A  painful  periodical  disease, 
which  may  aff"ect  any  membraneous  part,  but 
commonly  those  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  heart  and  the  brain,  as  the  feet  or  hands. 

GOUTWEED.  A  perennial,  so  called  from 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  the  gout. 

GRACE,  Days  of  (in  Commercial  Law.) 
Three  days  allowed  for  tlie  payment  of  a  bill 
after  it  has  become  due. 

GRACE  (m  Heraldry.)  The  style  used  m 
speaking  of  or  to  a  duke  or  duchess,  as  your 
Grace,  his  or  her  Grace. 

GRADATION  (in  Chymistry.)  A  process 
by  which  metals  are  gradually  raised  to  a  still 
higher  degree  of  purity. 

GRADUATE.    One  who  has  taken  a  de- 


gree m  a  university. 

GRADUATION.  Dividing  any  thing 
into  equal  parts  or  degrees. 

GRAFTING  (in  Horticulture.)  The  pro- 
cess of  inserting  a  branch  of  one,  tree  into  the 
stock  of  another,  so  that  it  may  receive  nourish- 
ment fi-om  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
duces a  new  tree,  like  the  old  one  whence 
the  graft  was  taken.  The  engraving  repre- 
sents the  parts  thus  prepared,  and  after  the 
graft  has  been  inserted,  and  the  barks  closely 
united,  they  are  tied  together,  and  covered  with 
a  lump  of  clay  till  they  unite. 


GRAPTING-TOOL.  A  kind  of  curved 
spade  fit  for  cutting  trenches. 

GRAIN.  A  general  name  for  all  kinds  of 
seed  corn. 
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GRAIN  Cm  Commerce.)  A  small  weight, 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple  in  Apothecaries 
weight,  and  twenty- fourth  in  Troy  weiglit. 

CRAIN(in  Mineralogy.)  The  veins  of 
wood  or  the  component  particles  of  stone  and 
njetals  as  they  are  disposed  in  the  mass,  &c. 

GRAINS  OP  PARADISE.  The  seeds  of 
tlie  ammonium,  which  have  a  pungent  taste 
like  pepper. 

GRAfN  TREE.     The  cochineal  tree. 

GRAKLE.  A  bird  not  inhabiting  Europe, 
having  a  thick  bill  and  sharp  hooked  claws. 

GRALL£.  An  order  of  birds  in  tlie  Lin- 
nsean  system,  with  obtuse  bills  and  long  legs, 
as  the  crane,  snipe,  stork,  and  ostrich. 

GRAMINA.  Grasses ;  the  fifth  family  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending  among 
the  species  the  ray  grass,  clover,  trefoil,  saii- 
foin,  lucern,  &c.  which  are  called  artificial 
grasses,  as  distinguished  from  the  meadow 
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GRAMMAR.  The  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  truly,  according  to  the  riiles  establish- 
ed by  custom  and  the  authority  of  good  wri- 
ters. Universal  Grammar  is  that  which 
treats  of  the  first  principles  or  elements  of 
language,  which  are  founded  on  logic ;  Par- 
ticular Grammar  is  the  grammar  of  each  lan- 
guage, containing  not  only  the  general  princi- 
ples of  grammar,  but  also  the  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  each  language. 

Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts,  namely, 
I.  Orthography,  or  the  right  mode  of  writing 
and  spelling,  which  treats  of  letters,  their 
powers,  different  offices,  and  divisions  into 
vowels,  consonants,  diphthongs,  mutes,  liquids, 
syllables,  words,  &c.  together  with  punctua- 
tion, or  the  right  mode  of  distinguishing 
words,  &C.  by  points  or  accents,  &c.  2.  Ety- 
mology, which  treats  of  the  formation  or 
derivation  of  words  from  one  another,  and 
their  distribution  into  the  several  parts  of 
speech,  according  to  tlieir  several  offices,  into 
nomis,  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections. 
Etymology  also  treats  of  the  several  inflec- 
tions to  express  nimiber,  gender,  case,  mood, 
tense,  person,  &c.  Sometimes  etymology  treats 
of  the  derivation  of  words  of  one  language 
from  those  of  amither,  which  is  called  remote 
etymology.  3.  Syntax  treats  of  words  as  they 
are  comiected  with  or  dependent  on  each  other, 
giving  rules  for  the  right  construction  and  dis- 
position of  words  in  a  sentence.  4.  Prosody 
treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents  of  syllaUes 
as  parts  of  a  verse,  and  the  right  rules  of  ver- 
sification. 

GRAMMAR,  History  of.  Grammar,  as 
a  practical  art,  must  have  existed  long  before 
it  was  considered  as  a  science,  and  the  rules 
of  gi-amraar  must  have  lieen  formed  after 
language  had  assumed  a  settled  shape  by  tlie 
practice  of  good  writers.  The  works  of  Ho- 
mer contained  a  practical  illustration  of  all  the 
rules  of  the  Greek  grammar  long  before  the 


subject  of  grammar  excited  any  attention.  It 
is  likewise  clear  that  as  there  is  a  close  con- 
nexion Ijetween  correctness  of  Uiinking  and 
correctness  of  speaking,  die  study  of  logic 
preceded  that  of  grammar;  hence  we  find 
that  Aristotle  makes  a  logical  distinction  be- 
tween words  denoting  time  and  words  not 
denoting  time,  the  former  of  which  he  denomi- 
nates by  a  word  answering  to  the  verb  in  gram- 
mar, and  tlie  latter  Jjy  a  word  answering  to 
the  noun.  But  although  the  Greeks,  par- 
ticularly the  Athenians,  cultivated  their  lan- 
guage for  purposes  of  oratory,  yet  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  particular  advances 
made  towards  bringing  it  under  grammatical 
rules.  They  seem  to  have  studi^  their  lan- 
guage by  the  ear,  wliich  was  so  universally 
nice  that  an  herb  woman  at  Athens  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  Theophrastus  to  be  a 
stranger  fnsn  the  affectation  of  a  single  word 
in  expressing  himself;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  orators  were  careful  not  to  let  a  single 
injudicious  expression  escape  them  which 
might  offend  the  audience.  We  are  likewise 
informed  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
young  people  to  get  the  tragedies  of  their  fa- 
vourite authors  by  heart,  which  tliey  would 
recite  on  various  occasions.  When  the  Athe- 
nians, after  their  defeat  at  Syracuse,  were 
made  slaves,  they  softened  their  slavery  by 
reciting  the  works  of  Euripedes  to  their  mas- 
ters, who  treated  them  tlie  better  on  that  ac- 
count In  this  manner  the  Grecian  youth 
were  taught  their  language  at  school,  where  a 
Homer  was  looked  upon  as  indispensable.  To 
a  light  minded  people,  like  the  Athenians,  this 
mode  of  learning  a  language  would  be  far 
more  agreeable  than  the  dry  method  of  study- 
ing grammar ;  but  as  this  former  course  was 
not  so  practicable  in  the  acquiring  a  foreign 
language,  this  is  probably  the  reason  why 
grammar  seems  first  to  have  been  cultivated 
among  the  Romans,  who,  being  studious  of 
tlie  Greek,  were  naturally  led  to  a  comparison 
of  languages,  and  to  a  logical  and  abstract 
consideration  of  language  in  general.  Certain 
it  is,  tliat  the  study  of  grammar  commenced 
with  tlie  Romans,  and  that  the  names  of  all 
the  parts  of  speech  are  Latin,  and  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  authors  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Veuto  and  Cicero,  as  ^lius  Dionysius, 
Julius  Pollux,  Valerius  Probus,  Herodian, 
Suetonius,  Charisius,  Macrobius,  Diomedes, 
Augiistin,  Priscian,  Julius  Donatus,  <&c. 

GRAMMARIAN.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
grammar  learning. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  A  school  m 
which  the  leaincd  languages  are  gi'ammatical- 
ly  taught. 

GRAMME.     A  small  French  weight 

GRANARY.  A  storehouse  for  thrashed 
corn. 

GRAND  JURY  (in  Law.)  The  jui^ 
which  find  bills  of  indictment  against  offend- 
ers, who  are  afterwards  tried  before  a  petty 
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ury,  in  cose  tlie  former  find  a  trno  bill  against. 
the  party  accused. 

GRAND  SEIGNIOR.  The  title  of  the 
sultan  or  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who,  in  going 
daily  to  mosque,  rides  in  state,  as  represented 
in  the  engraving. 


GRANITE.  A  compound  rock,  consisting 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  crystallized  and 
cohering  without  cement.  Granite  is  hard, 
and  admits  of  an  elegant  polish. 

GRANT  (in  Law.)  A  gift  in  wrking  of 
such  things  as  cahnot  conveniently  be  passed 
or  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth. 

GRANULATION  (in  Chymistry.)  Pour- 
ing melted  metals  into  cold  water,  that  they 
may  divide  themselves  into  grains. 

GRAPE.  The  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing 
in  clusters,  from  which  wine  is  expressed. 
Grapes  are  found  by  a  chymical  analysis  to 
contain  supertartrate  of  potash,  tartaric  acid, 
citric  and  malic  acids,  abundance  of  sugar,  a 
portion  of  mucilage  jelly,  some  albumen,  and 
also,  as  is  said,  some  gluten. 

GRAPESHOT  (in  Artillery.)  A  combina- 
tion of  small  shot  put  into  a  thick  canvass  bag, 
and  corded  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder. 

GRASSHOPPER.  An  insect  that  hops  in 
the  summer  grass :  it  is  allied  to  the  locust  in 
its  make,  but  is  very  harmless. 


GRAVEL.  A  kind  of  loamy  sand  mixed 
with  pebbles,  which  adhere  so  as  to  form  a 
solid  handsome  path. 

GRAVER.     A  tool  used  in  engraving. 

GRAVIMETER.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  specific  gravities  of  bodies. 

GRAVITATION.  The  pressure  that  a 
body,  by  the  force  of  its  gravity,  exerts  on 
another  body  tmder  it. 


GRAVITY  (in  Physice.)  The  natural 
tendency  or  inclination  of  bodies  towardis  a 
centre.  Terrestrial  gravity,  is  that  force  by 
which  all  bodies  are  continually  urged  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  force  that  bodies  are  accelerated  in  this 
fall,  and  when  at  rest  that  they  press  the  body, 
or  that  part  of  the  body  by  which  they  are 
supported.  As  to  the  cause  of  gravity,  or  its 
nature,  nothing  whatever  is  known,  and  it 
would  be  useless  and  unprofitable  to  occupy 
any  part  of  this  article  in  detailing  the  several 
vague  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  to 
account  "for  tliis  most  important  law  of  nature. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  an 
essential  property  of  matter,  or,  at  least,  of  all 
matter  that  has  hitherto  become  the  object  of 
human  investigation,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  matter  may  not  exi.st  which  is  not 
subject  to  its  influence.  Specific  gravity,  is 
the  relative  gravity  of  any  body  or  substance, 
considered  with  regard  to  some  other  body 
which  is  assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison, 
and  this  standard  by  universal  consent  and 
practice,  is  rain  water,  on  account  of  its  being 
less  subject  to  variation  in  different  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  &c.  than  any  other 
body,  whether  solid  or  fluid.  And,  by  a  very 
fortunate  coincidence,  at  least  to  English  phi- 
losophers, it  happens  that  a  cubic  foot  of  rain 
water  weighs  1000  ounces  avoirdupois;  and 
consequently,  assuming  this  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  rain  water,  and  comparing  all  other 
bodies  with  this,  the  same  numbers  that  ex- 
press the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  will  at 
the  same  time  denote  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  which  is  a 
great  convenience  in  numerical  computations. 

GREAT  GEYSER.  A  fountain  of  hot 
water  in  Iceland,  supposed  to  arise  from  <i 


tk«MB«f  water  passing  over  a  large  bed  <^ 
PTTttes,  and  thereby  heated,  expanded  IB  Bteaiu, 
■■d  preBaed  imward. 

GitEXiaAN.  A  natiTV  of  Andent  Greece, 
^Mehr  the  aoothem  part  of  Turkey.)  Greece 
wwuefirstcivitiaedcoatfryofEarope.  Itwas 
fir  itB  orators,  heroea,  philoecy- 
j  Ac.  who  sxirpassed 
__  avl  fea'tbem  n»nkiad  are  inddited 
6r  the  fint  i  mli—riilp  ia  many  of  the  arts  of 
ciriliaBdife.  Hie  country  aboands  in  beaati- 
fnl  aoenery,  remains  of  «^^u>t  buildings,  and 
spedmeiM  of  scolptnre.  The  climate  is  mild 
ani  healtiiy.  The  GredcB  of  the  present  day 
are  mgeoaous,  brsTC^  and  coorteoas,  and  pro- 
fess the  Christian  rriigioo.  For  centuries  they 
have  been  held  in  the  BMSt  abject  slate  of 
slavery;  but  in  1820  they  threw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  and  fay  the  aid  of  France  and 
Russia,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  nominal 
iAdepadaKe,  after  much  bloodshed,  privatitHi, 
and  unparalided  suffering. 
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extremely    ferocioos,    attacking,    indismmi- 
nately, 


GREEK  ALPHABET.  It  is  used  m 
FngKah  books  to  distinguish  tlie  stars  in  the 
twilniiatinns.  die  first  eight  of  which  it  may 
beoadaltokBfnr;  as 

a.  Alpha,  e,  Epsikm, 

ABeta,  ^Zrta, 

y,  Gamma,  l^  Eka, 

i.  Delta,  5,  or  6,  Theta. 

GRE1E£  FIRE.  An  artificial  fire  invented 

by  the  Greeks  in  the  middle  ages,  during  their 

wars  wkh  the  Arabs  and  Turks.     It 


GREENSHANK.     A  sort  of  snipe. 

GREGORIAN  STYLE,  or  the  New 
Styi^  (in  ClutMMdogy^    A  ne^  f 

time,  aceovffi^  to  the  Calendar 
der  of  Pope  Gregory  XHI. 

GRENADE.  A  hollow  globe  of  iron, 
filled  with  combustibles,  and  thrown  out  <^  a 
mortar. 

GRENADIERS.  Foot  soldierB  aeleclcd 
for  their  Etatore,  being  the  tallest  and  atoolcat 
men  in  the  army. 

GREYHOUND.  An  elegant  EngUdi  do^ 
remarkable  for  its  fleetneas;  and  there  in  an 
Italian  breed,  smaller  and  more  ddicate. 


,  bitumen,  sulphur,  gum,  <&c. 

GREEN.  One  of  the  seven  original  cdours 
excited  hf  the  rays  of  Kght,  which  is  the  most 
grateful  to  the  eye  and  most  faroorable  to  the 
sight 

GREENFINCH.  A  yellowish  green  bird, 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  which  lays  green 

GREENHOUSE.  A  place  of  sheher  for 
exotics  and  tender  plants. 

GREENLANDER.  A  native  of  Green- 
land, a  cold,  deadate  region,  belonging  to  the 
Danes,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
North  America,  bat  now  believed  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive  island.  Theeoaat  is  usnlly  lined  with 
liiiiln  of  ice  It  is  inhabited  by  Esquimaux 
I  and  Norwegians^  who  are  generally 
tire  in  aze^  h^,  and  sttperstiuous. 
The  whte  bear  is  the  principal  animal,  and  is 


GRETWACKE.  A  mountain  formatioo, 
consisting  mostly  of  a  sort  of  slate. 

GRIST.     Com  soit  to  mill  to  be  ground. 

GRIT.  The  smallest  particles  of  sand; 
also,  the  coarser  parts  (^  meaL 

GROAT.  A  silver  cmu,  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Exiward  I.  It  has  since  been  used  as 
a  money  of  account  eqxud  to  eight  cents. 

GRC)CER.  One  who  sells  tea,  sugar, 
plums,    spices,  &c 

GROOM.  A  servant  who  looks  after 
horses. 

GROOM  OP  THE  STOLE.  An  officer 
of  the  Ekighsh  court,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  king's  wardrobe. 

GROOYR  A  hollow  channel  cut  with  a 
tod. 

GROSS-BEAK.  A  bird  with  a  stout  biD. 
and  of  a  fiery  red  colour,  except  round  the 
biD  and  on tlie  throat,  which  is  Uack.     h  iato 
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be  met  with  in  North  America,  and  is  called 
the  Virginia  Nightingale,  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  its  song. 


GROSS  WEIGHT.  The  weight  of  goods, 
together  with  the  cask  or  vessel. 

GROT,  or  Ghotto.  A  hollow  under 
ground;  also,  an  artificial  hollow  made  in  a 
garden. 

GROTESQUE  (in  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture.) A  work  or  composition  in  the  grotesque 
or  wild  state. 

GROVE.  A  small  wood  or  place  set  with 
trees. 

GROUND  (in  Husbandry.)  Any  piece  of 
land  in  cultivation,  or  set  apart  for  cultivation. 

GROUND  (in  Architecture.)  The  ground 
plot,  or  piece  of  ground  selected  for  a  building. 

GROUND  (in  Military  Tactics.)  The  field 
or  place  of  action. 

GROUND  (in  Painting.)  The  surface  on 
which  the  figures  and  objects  are  raised  and 
represented. 

GROUND  (in  Music.)  The  plain  song  or 
tune  in  which  the  descents  are  raised. 

GROUND  (among  Mariners.)  The  place 
where  the  anchor  is  fixed. 

GROUND-IVY.  An  herb,  the  shoots  of 
which  trail  upon  the  ground,  and  take  root  at 
their  different  joints. 

GROUNDLING.  A  fish,  so  called  because 
it  keeps  undnr  stones  in  small  brooks. 

GROUND-PINE.  A  plant,  the  smell  of 
which  resembles  resin.  It  grows  on  dry  and 
barren  hilLs,  and  on  the  ditchbanks  by  the 
roadside. 

GROUNDSILL.  The  lowest  horizontal 
timber  on  which  the  exterior  wall  is  erected. 

GROUP  (in  Painting.)  An  assemblage  of 
figures,  appearing  to  have  a  connexion  with 
each  other. 

GROUPING  (among  Painters.)  Putting 
figures  togotlier  in  groups. 

GROUSE.  A  bird  larger  than  a  partridge, 
but  otherwise  very  similar  in  appearance  ;  of 
which,  however,  there  are  several  varieties. 
It  inhabits  the  mountains  and  woody  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  some  |iarts  of  the  United 
States;  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  except  in 
breeding  time,  when  it  is  very  inattentive  to 
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its  safety,  and  is  easily  caught.     The  wood 
grouse  is  here  represented. 


GRUB.  The  worm  or  maggot  produced 
from  the  beetle,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
winged  insect. 

GRUINALES.  One  of  Linnseus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  containing  the  geraniums, 
flax,  lignmn  vitse,  &c. 

GRUS.  One  of  the  new  constellations. 

GUIACUM.  A  resinous  substance  procured 
from  a  tree  in  the  West  Indies,  called  lignum 
'.se. 

GUARANTY  (in  Diplomacy.^  A  prince 
or  power  appointed  by  the  stipulating  powers, 
to  see  that  tlie  articles  of  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment are  performed  on  each  side. 

GUARD.  The  duty  of  guarding  or  defend- 
ing any  post  or  person  from  an  attack  or  sur- 
prise ;  also,  the  soldiers  who  do  this  duty. 

GUARD  (in  Fencing.)  A  posture  or  action 
proper  to  defend  the  body. 

GUARDED  AT  (in  Naval  Tactics.)  A  boat 
appointed  lo  row  among  ships  of  war,  to  see 
that  the  officers  keep  a  good  look  out. 

GUARDIAN.  One  who  has  the  charge  of 
a  person  committed  to  him ;  as  the  guardian 
of  an  infant,  who  sees  to  his  education  and 
manages  his  afiairs,  &c. 

GUARDSHIP.  A  vessel  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  marine  afiairs  in  a  harbour  or 
river. 

GUEBRES.  A  Persian  sect,  who  still 
worship  fire  as  an  emanation  or  emblem  of  the 
Deitv. 

GUDGEON.  A  fresh  water  fish,  of  the 
carp  kind,  the  flesh  of  wMch  is  very  delicate. 

GUIDE  (among  Travellers.)  One  who  ac- 
companies another  in  order  to  show  him  the 
way. 

GUIDE  (in  Music.)  The  leading  note  in  a 
figure. 

GUILD  (in  Law.)  In  England,  a  company 
or  incorporated  society. 

GUILDHALL.  The  common  hall  of  the 
guilds  or  companies,  which  was  built  in  Lon- 
don in  1411. 

GUILLOTINE.  A  machine  for  beheading, 
which  is  used  in  Prance,  and  was  introduced 
during  the  revolution. 

GUINEA.  An  English  gold  coin,  first 
coined  in  the  reign  of  Chartes  11.  and  till  late- 
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ly  current  for  2U.  sterling.  U  was  ao  called 
becauee  it  was  made  from  the  gold  thai  was 
faroo^ht  from  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of  A6rica. 
GUINEA  HEN.  A  native  rf  Africa,  but 
commoit  in  the  United  States;  it  is  larger 
than  the  common  domestic  lien,  and  has  a  kind 
of  coloured  fleshy  horn  on  each  side  c^  the 
bead.  Itsodoorua  daric  gra^-,  beautifully 
varieigaled  widi  ■mall  white  spots.  Its  voice 
is  hardb  p*^  lunleasant* 
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GUINEA  PIG.  An  animal  betwixt  a  rab- 
it  aad  a  meoae^  an  inhabitant  of  BraaL  It 
iperpetoaDy  iiatlfai  when  awake. 


GUITAR.  A  musical  stringed  instrument, 
rather  larger  than  a  violin,  and  played  with 
the  fingers. 

GULES.  a  tincture  in  heraldry,  marked 
in  engraving  by  straight  lines. 


GULP.  A  part  of  the  sea  running  in  land, 
I  the  Gulf  of  the  Adriatic. 


GULL.  A8eab«d.5>fwhichtlttrearemaay 
varietieB. 


GUM.  A  concreted  vegetable  juice,  which 
exudes  through  the  bark  of  trees.  A  gum, 
properly  speann^  isthat  only  among  cbymists 
which  K5  soluble  m  water ;  that  which  is  inso- 
luUe  in  ^vta  is  a  gum  resin.  The  gam  ara- 
ble flows  from  the  acacia,  in  Egypt;  g«n  be 
is  the  juice  of  the  crotoo  lacifera;  gum  am- 
moniac was  first  dra°\vn  frcwa  ammonia. 

GUMS.  The  \'ascular  and  elastic  substance 
that  covers  tlie  arches  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaws,  embracing  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

GUN.  Any  sort  of  offensive  vreapon  frtxn 
which  shot,  bullets,  Ac  are  discharged. 


GUNBOAT.  A  boat  with  a  flat  bottom, 
serving  as  a  floating  battery. 

GUNNER.  One  who  managca  the  artil- 
iery. 

GUNNERY.  A  science  which  directs  tfaa 
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elevation  In  which  a  piece  of  cannon  should 
be  placed,  so  that  the  shot  or  ball  shall  strike  a 
certain  object.  The  gun  is  elevated  to  a  cer- 
tain fixed  angle,  given  in  tables  accurately 
calculated,  and  then  the  ball  passes  tluough  a 
curve,  and  reaches  the  proposed  spot. 

GUNPOWDER.  A  composition  of  sul- 
phur, nitre,  and  charcoal,  invented  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  Schwartz,  a  chymi- 
cal  monk,  if  not  earlier.  The  proportions  of 
the  dry  materials  are  75  parts  of  nitre,  16  of 
charcoal,  and  9  of  sulphur,  which  are  combin- 
ed with  water,  vinegar,  urine,  or  spirit  of  wine  ; 
and  the  velocity  of  a  musket  ball  is,  on  an 
average,  1600  feet  per  second,  and  its  range 
half  a  mile.  The  greatest  velocity  with  which 
a  cannon  ball  is  projected,  is  2000  feet  per  se- 
cond. The  range  of  the  Congreve  rockets  is 
nearly  two  miles,  and  large  mortars  have 
thrown  bomb-shells  three  miles. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT.  The  plot  or  con- 
spiracy in  which  Guy  Pawkes  was  the  princi- 
pal agent,  to  blow  up  the  parliament  house  in 
England,  by  means  of  gunpowder  placed  un- 
derneath, which  was  to  have  been  set  fire  to 
when  King  James  I.  was  a^embled  with  his 
parliament ;  also,  the  emniversary  of  that  day, 
namely,  the  fifth  of  November,  when  this  plot 
was  discovered. 

GUNSHOT.  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun. 

GUNSTOCK.  The  wood  to  which  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed. 

GUNTER'S  CHAIN.  The  ehaincommon- 
ly  used  in  measuring  or  surveying  land,  so- 
called  from  Mr.  Gunter,  the  inventor.  The 
chain  is  66  feet  in  length,  and  is  divided  into 
100  links  of  7.92  inches  each,  consequently  an 
acre  of  land  is  equal  to  10  square  chains. 

GUNTER'S  LINE.  A  logarithmic  line, 
usually  graduated  upon  scales,  sectors,  &c. 

GUNWALE,  or  GUNNEL.  The  upper- 
most wale  of  a  ship. 

GURNARD.  A  fish,  of  which  there  are 
several  species.     The  head  is  loricated  with 


GYP 

bony  plates,  and  there  are  seven  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills. 

GUST  (among  Mariners.)  A  sudden  and 
violent  squall  of  wind. 

GUTTA  SERENA.  A  disease  in  the  eye, 
which  deprives  the  patient  of  his  sight. 

GUTTURAL  LETTERS.  Letters  wliich 
are  pronounced  with  the  throat. 

GYMNASIUM.  A  place  among  the  an- 
cients, where  the  youth  were  trained  in  gym- 
nastic exercises  ;  also,  a  public  school  of  learn- 
ing, in  which  latter  sense  it  is  now  frequently 
employed. 

GYMNASTICS.  Athletic  exercises,  such' 
as  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  and  throwing 
the  dart  or  qwoit,  which  was  much  in  «so 
among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  wcwrd  is 
derived. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS.  A  sect  of  Indian 
philosophers,  who  always  went  naked,  and 
lived  a  solitary  life. 

GYMNOTUS.  An  eel,  remarkable  for  ito 
power  of  affecting  the  nervous  systeui,  in  the 
manner  of  electricity.  This  animal  £Hid  tlie 
torpedo,  on  dissection,  appear  to  have  an  ar- 
rangement of  muscular  plates,  not  unlike  a 
galvanic  trough,  and  well  adapted  to  produce 
the  effect 

GYNANDRIA.  One  of  riie  classes  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  consistii^  of  pltmts  with 
hermaplirodite  flowers,  in  which  the  stamina 
are  placed  on  the  style. 


GYPSUM.  A  sort  of  calcareous  earth,  com- 
posed of  42  parts  of  lime,  and  58  of  sulphuric 
acid.  When  highly  burnt  it  falls  into  pow- 
der, from  which  plaster  of  paris  is  made.  It 
is  used  in  the  arts  and  agriculture. 
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H,tlied^Mii  lotto' of  the  alphabet,  fcrmerij  not  oo  the  DntriraeDt  fiv  sapport.  TheMcm- 
ood  aa  auumnal  ftrSOQ^  with  a  dash  orer  scopeslfewB  them  to  be  triangular  and  anoaiu, 
it  far  20,000|  m  Heraldry,  k  atanda  for  the  dependiiig  on  the  form  of  tbe  porea  vfaenca 
MiBtiatheeBcatchetm;  as  an  they  ibsik;  and  the  ends,  when  long  tpbt 
•  hour.  imo  two  or  diree  branchea.    A  naaa  of  nur 

HABEAS  CORPUS.  A  writ  which  nay  anafyaed  was  fimnd  to  eomani  a  lUrtaeMh  of 
Le  mada  oae  of  by  coorls  ibr  removii^priaop-icaitnnate  of  ammnnia,  a  attaalh  of  waster,  a 
en  to  aaawer  any  canai^  as  a  Habeas  Corpos  foorth  of  oil,  a  fourth  of  gaaes,  and  oaetlikd 
«1  leapoDdendum,  ad  satiafinendran,  «c;lof  coaly  mailer.  Bed  faav  difiera  Iran  Utek. 
bat  the  moat  oelebratod  writ  of  thia  kind  is  jin  cnntaining  red  oti,  inatead  of  bhrlriah  green 
thaftofHabeaaCatpnaadsafaiicieodanijWhichjcHl;  and  ia  white  hair  the  oA  is  ooioivleai, 
a  nan  who  is,  or  supposes  hianelf  i 


sneted  by 
haieoatafthe 


IS,  or  supposes  1 
onlawrnl  imi 


tobe,  ag- 
MDt,  may 
Conirl,  direded  to  tlK 


to  profaaae  the  body  of  the  priaooer,  to 
to  or  iceeiTe  iilrti  in  the  court  AaU  consider 
in  that  hfhalf  ^nus  wnt  was  faunded  on 
the  cnmmfln  kw.  Hid  secured  bj  many  sta- 
talea.  partiialifly  that  of  the  31  CfaasL  IL 
whadi  w  by  dMnctian  caDed  die  Habeas  Cor- 
pv  Act  

H  APF«P A>^H  Kit       A    deakr  in  aman 
^am»Mj  as  tape^  direwl,  pins,  needles,  Ac 

HADDOCK.  Aikhaftheoodkiiail,wfaich 

inkilalH  tl^  uim  ling  ii  f  jimjiIl 

HADI£Y'S  aUADRANT.  A  quadrant, 
....  .  fcr 

tmhmtr 

on  the 
of 

h.  a  ptoffided  wim  a  mofeatA^  or  udex  n- 
dioB^  attheaiccBd  of  which  ia  a  Termer  fix* 
^mJMiiyKiii*!*  nto  Inrtlm  oie  dtvusions  oq  the 
are;  and  aho  whfa  a  plain  object  mirror, 
moveable  widi  the  index.  Other  mirrars  fir 
foreandback  obaervaUnn  are  then  fixed  on 
the  left  hand  Kml^  »t^  sights  on  the  r^ht 
hnb^  to  determine  ^  what  angle  tbe  OMyveaUe 
and  fixed  mirrors  beeome  paraDeL 

HAMORRHAGB.  A  flax  of  blood  from 


ong  an^ea  between  matant  obfects,  n 
the  nrindple^  that,  in  rcflrrlinn,  the  ai 
inciaence  IS  equal  to  the  angle  of  ledecti 
ia  pturaied  wMi  a  mofeafal^  or  index 


the  angle 


and  it  also  contains  some  phoqihaieaf  mag^ 

HAIR  (in  Botany.)  The  down,  or  hairiiks 
threads  on  the  aormce  of  planta. 

HAIR.GRASS.    A  plant,  sane  spedea  of 


any  pert  of  the  body. 


^  Metearology.) 
of  irregular  fiirm,  descending  fimn  the 
rel&e  fi 


When  failing  in  sum- 
mer, it  is  fauaed  by  a  rcwflnenr*'.  oi  winds 
which  drive  the  denae  Tapours  into  the  higher 
repons  of  the  air,  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
oongdatkm;  there  die  haiUtones  are fbnned, 
and  j^eaaui  by  ifaeir  gravity,  but  oAen  ob- 
liipidy,  through  the  atrength  of  the  wind. 
HAILING  (amoo^  Mariners.)  Sakdng  or 

%pf^^jfig  a  ship  ;  ' 

HAK  Smdl 
akimaf 

2B 


HAIR'&BREADTH.  A 

equal  to  the  ibrty-eigfadi  part  of  i 

HALBERT.  A  weapon  aont 
spear,  fivmeriy  carried  by  the 
toot  and  artillery. 

HALCYOK.  A  name  fcr  the  1 

HALF-BLOOD  (in  Law.) 
by  the  lather's  or  the  mother's  side  only. 

HALP-MOON  (in  Portifieatian.)  An  out- 
work having  two  fiMea. 

HALL.  A  public  edifice,  a  oourt  of  justice. 

HALL  (in  ArchitectureL)  A  large  room  at 
the  entrance  of  a  fine  booae. 

HALLIARDS.  Ropes  for  hoiatii^  19  iha 
yards. 

HALLOO.  A  hunter's  cry  after  the  don. 

HALLUCINATION.  Anafisctiondlherin 

person  to  feel,  aee,  orliear  wrong. 

HALO.  A  meteor,  in  the  finn  of  alni- 
nous  rmg  or  drdei,  appearing  round  the  bodiea 
of  the  sun,  uMion,  or  alara. 

ELkMMOCK  (among  Mariners.)  A  swing, 
ing  bed  used  on  board  oif  ships. 

HAMSTER.  An  animal  of  the  moMe 
tribes  entirely  Uack^  except  at  the  t^  of  the 
nose^  ed^esof  the  eaia^  ieel,  and  ■■M»*iinn— 
the  tail,  which  we  white. 


HAND.  1  i 

prove  the  w  1 

fiame.  Itisj^^^v.  ^  L^t.  .ov^v»  ,>^^  ,^~,,j, 
of  tbe  arm  by  the  carpus,  or  wrist,  windi 
eonsialB  of  ei^  smaO  bones,  in  two  rows;  to 
these  we  attadied  four  bones  within  the  piite, 
called  BKtKarpuaL  and  tmck  of  (be  fincn 
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and  the  thumb  contains  tlu-ee  bones,  connected 
by  cartilages  :  hence  the  hand  contains  twen- 
tynseven  bones.  It  is  so  important  an  instru- 
ment to  man,  that  without  it  his  reason  and 
speech  would  not  have  availed  him  against 
other  animals. 


HAND  (among  Watchmakers.)  The  index 
of  a  clock  or  watch. 

HAND  (in  the  Manege.)  The  fist  clenched 
or  a  measure  of  three  inches,  by  which  the 
heighl  of  a  horse  is  computed ;  also,  the  parts 
of  a  horse,  as  the  forehand,  for  the  head,  neck, 
and  fore  quarters ;  the  hindhand,  which  in- 
cludes the  rest;  and  also  the  horseman's 
hand,  as  the  spur  hand,  which  is  his  right 
^^  hand ;  and  the  bridle  hand,  which  is  his  left 
^"hand. 

"SHAND-BARROW.     A  barrow  without 
\frheels. 

HANDCUFFS,  Two  circular  pieces  of 
iron  locked  over  the  wrists  of  a  prisoner  to 
prevent  him  using  his  hands. 

HANDSPIKES.  Wooden  levers  used  at  sea. 

HANSE  towns.  Port  towns  of  Ger- 
many which  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  trade.  The  tliree  princi- 
pal of  these  towns  were  Hamburgh,  Bremen^ 
and  Lubec,  which  stiD  retain  the  name. 

HARBOUR.  A  place  where  ships  may 
ride  in  safety. 

HARDNESS  (in  Physiology).  The  resist- 
ance opposed  by  a  body  to  the  separation  of  its 
parts. 

HARE.  A  timid  animal  of  exquisite  sight 
and  hearing,  about  two  feet  long,  which  sub- 
sists on  vegetables,  produces  about  nine  young 


HAR 


Its  fears  prevent  its  leaving  its  re- 
treat during  the  day,  and  when  taken,  its  cries 
resemble  tliose  of  a  child,  which  leads  Thom- 
son to  remark,  "  Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the 
timid  hare." 

HARMATTUN.  a  wind  which  blows  pe- 
riodically from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  to- 
wards the  Atlantic.  This  wind  is  remarkable 
for  its  dry  and  parching  character. 

HARMONICA.  A  musical  instrument 
constructed  with  pieces  of  glass. 

HARMONICS.  That  branch  of  music 
which  considers  the  differences  and  propor- 
tions of  sounds. 

HARMONY  (in  Music.)  The  agreeable 
result  or  vmion  of  several  musical  sounds 
heard  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Melody  is 
produced  by  a  succession  of  mvisical  sounds, 
as  harmony  is  produced  by  their  combination. 
HARMONY  OF  THE  SPHERES.  A 
kind  of  music,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  produced  by  the  accord<mt  motions  of  the 
stars  and  planets. 

HARP.  A  musical  stringed  instrument  of 
great  antiquity,  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
cords  of  which  are  distended  in  parallel  direc- 
tions from  the  upper  parts  to  one  of  its  sides. 
Its  scale  extends  through  the  common  com- 
pass, and  the  strings  are  tuned  by  semitonic 
interval  It  stands  erect,  and  when  used,  is 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  performer,  who  pro- 
duces its  tones  by  tlie  action  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  both  hands  on  the  string. 


ones  every  year,  and  lives  about  seven  years. 
It  is  the  prey  of  dogs,  foxes,  wild  cats,  wolves, 
and  men^  and  is  often  seized  by  eagles  and 


HARPINS  (among  Mariners.)  Thebreadtli 
of  a  ship  at  the  bow. 

HARPOONS,  or  Harping  Ihons.  Irons 
formed  at  one  end  like  a  barbed  eutow,  and 
having  a  rope  at  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  the  whale. 

HARPSICHORD.  A  strmged  and  keyed 
instrument  in  a  mahogany  case. 

HARPY,  A  fabulous  monster,  with  the 
head  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and 
tlie  tail  of  a  beast. 

HARRIER.  A  hvmting  dog  who  pursues 
hares. 

HARROW.  A  drag  with  iron  toeth,  to 
break  the  clods  and  prepare  ploughed  land 


HAW 

for  the  seed,  and  also  to  mix  the  seed  with 
the  soil  after  it  has  been  sown. 


HAZ 
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HART.    A  stag  or  male  deer. 
HARSTHORN.    A  volatile  alkaU,  origi- 
nally drawn  from  the  horn  of  the  stag;  it 
is  now  known  by  chymists  under  the  name 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

HARVEST  MOON.  The  moon  which, 
in  the  season  of  harvest,  rises  several  nights 
successively  soon  after  sunset,  owing  to  the 
oblique  ascension  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
through  which  the  moon  is  then  passing, 
which  signs,  in  turning  the  globe,  ascend 
almost  horizontally. 

HATCHING.  The  act  of  maturing  fecun- 
dated eggs,  so  that  they  should  produce  young 
birds.  This  is  commonly  done  by  the  incu- 
bation of  the  mother;  but  sometimes  by 
means  of  artificial  heat. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means  of 
ovens,  has  been  long  practised  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitanlsof  a  single  village  and  its  vicinity. 
This  method  being  easily  understood,  we  shaJl 
only  observe,  tliat  each  "brood  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  30,000  chickens:  the  number  of 
ovens  amounts  to  386,  which  are  in  constant 
employ  for  six  months ;  and,  as  the  eggs  are 
completely  hatched  in  three  weeks,  or  about 
the  same  period  as  a  hen  continues  to  sit  upon 
a  brood,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  ovens 
of  E^ypt  every  year  communicate  life  to  at 
least  92,640,000  chickens ! 
HATCHMENT.  See  Achievement. 
HATCHWAY  (among  Mariners.)  An 
opening  in  the  deck,  to  serve  as  a  passage 
from  one  deck  to  anotlier. 

HAVERSACK.  A  kind  of  bag  of  strong 
co2u-se  linen,  to  carry  bread  and  provisions  on 
a  march. 

HAUL,  or  YAUL  (among  Ropemakers.) 
A  varn  of  four  hundred  threads. 

Haunch.  The  Wnd  part  of  a  stag,  or  of 
a  horse,  &c^ 

HAUTBOY.  A  musical  wind  instrument, 
shaped  much  like  the  flute,  only  that  it  spreads 
and  widens  at  the  bottom,  and  is  sounded 
through  a  reed  at  one  end. 

HAWFINCH.  A  sort  of  finch,  so  called 
because  it  feeds  on  haws  and  cherries. 

HAWK.     A  bird  of  prey  of  the  eagle  and 


falcon  tribe,  tlie  two  principal  species  of  which 
are  the  sparrowhawK  and  the  goshawk,  both 
used  formerly  in  falconry. 


HAWKERS.  Intmerant  petty  chapmen, 
who  go  with  their  goods  firom  town  to  town 
and  from  house  to  house.  They  are  obliged 
by  law  to  have  a  license. 

HAWKING.  The  ancient  sport  of  fowl- 
ingwith  hawks. 

HAWKING  (in  Trade.)  The  going  about 
with  commodities  to  sell,  after  the  manner  of 
a  hawker. 

HAWKWEED.  A  plant  which  bears  a 
flower  in  the  form  of  a  meirigold.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  milky  juice. 

HAWSE.  A  sea  term,  for  the  situation 
of  the  cables  before  the  ship's  stem,  when  she 
is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  the 
bows,  as  'a  clear  or  open  hawse,'  'a  fovil 
hawse,'  &c 

HAWSER.    A  small  cable. 

HAY-MAKER,  A  person  who  turns  mowed 
grass  till  it  dries  into  hay,  for  keeping  as  win- 
ter food  for  cattle. 


HAZARD.  A  game  of  chance,  played 
much  by  gamesters  and  gamblers. 

HAZLE  NUT.  A  shrub  having  male  flow- 
ers growing  at  remote  distances  from  the  firuit 
on  the  same  tree.  The  nuts  grow  in  clusters, 
and  are  of  three  kinds,  the  common  hazlenu^ 
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the  cob  nut,  and  the  filbert,  which  latter  are 
the  most  esteemed, 

HEAD  (in  Anatomy.)  The  superior  part 
of  the  body,  placed  on  the  neck,  and  consisting 
externally  of  the  face  and  the  hairy  scalp; 
internally,  of  the  brain  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longrata. 

HEAD  (among  Mechanics.)  The  upper 
and  more  solid  part  of  inanimate  bodies,  as 
the  head  of  a  nail,  the  head  of  a  gate,  the 
head  of  a  hammer. 

HEAD  (in  Painting.)  The  representation 
of  the  head  of  a  person. 

HEAD  (in  Architecture.)  An  ornament  of 
sculpture  or  carved  work. 

HEAD  (in  Gunnery.)  The  fore  part  of  the 
cheeks  of  a  gun. 

HEAD  (in  Printing.)    The  top  of  a  page. 

HEADER  (in  Masonry.)  A  name  for  the 
bricks  which  are  inserted  lengthwise  in  the 
thickness  of  a  wall. 

HEADLAND.  A  point  of  land  lying 
farther  out  at  sea  than  the  rest. 

HEADSTALL.  That  part  of  a  bridle  that 
goes  about  the  head ;  also,  a  kind  of  halter. 

HEALING  (in  Surgery.)  The  curing  a 
wound. 

HEALING  (among  Bricklayers.)  The 
Mvering  a  roof  with  any  thing,  as  lead,  slates, 
&c. 

HEARING.  One  of  the  five  senses,  of 
which  the  ear  is  the  organ,  with  the  help  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  membrane. 

HEARSE.  A  close  carriage  for  conveying 
dead  bodies. 

HEART.  The  main  spring  or  centre  of 
circulation  in  the  animal  borly.  It  is  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  strong  partition ;  on  each 
side  are  two  cavities,  called  ventricles ;  one  the 
right,  or  pulmonic,  and  the  other,  the  left, 
or  systemic.  Attached  to  each  is  a  cavity, 
called  the  auricle,  and  from  each  proceeds  a 
large  tube,  called  an  artery,  one  called  the 
pulmonic  artery,  and  the  other  the  aorta  ;  the 
first  conveys  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
expels  it  through  the  system. 

HEARTBURN.  A  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach. 

HEARTSEASE.  A  plant  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, that  yields  a  variegated,  sweet-smelling 
flower. 

HEARTH.     The  pavement  of  a  fireplace. 

HEAT  (in  Physiology.)     See  Caloric. 

HEAT  (among  Geographers. )  The  heat  of 
different  climates,  which  arises  from  the  diffe- 
rent angles  under  which  the  sun's  rays  strike 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  added  to  which, 
the  heat  of  different  places  is  either  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  accidents  of  situation, 
with  regard  to  moimtains  and  valleys,  proxi- 
mity to  the  sea,  and  the  like. 

HEAT  (among  Smiths.)  The  degree  of 
heat  requisite  for  iron  work,  namely,  the 
blood-red  heat,  the  smallest  degree ;  the  flame, 
«r  white  heat,  the  second  degree ;  and  the 


sparkling,  or  welding  heal,  which  is  the 
strongest,  degree. 

HEAT  (among  Sportsmen.)  A  certain  pre- 
scribed distance  which  a  horse  runs  on  the 
course. 

HEATH.  A  wide  open  place,  generally 
overgrown  with  heatli. 

HEATH  (in  Botany.)  A  shrub,  which 
either  grows  wild  or  is  cultivated  with  great 
care  in  hothouses.  The  cultivated  sorts  are 
remarkable  for  their  variety  and  beauty. 

HEAVEN  (in  Astronorny.)  That  immense 
region  wherein  the  planets,  stars,  and  comets, 
are  disposed,  and  perform  their  motions; 
among  the  ancients,  a  heaven  denoted  an  orb 
or  circular  region  of  the  ethereal  heaven. 
Astronomers  therefore  assumed  as  many  dif- 
ferent heavens  as  they  observed  different  celes- 
tial motions;  thus  they  had  seven  heavens 
for  the  seven  planets,  the  Moon,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
The  eighth  was  the  fixed  stars,  which  was 
particularly  denominated  the  firmament.  Pto- 
lemy added  a  ninth  heaven,  which  he  calls  the 
Priraum  Mobile;  Alphonsus afterwards  added 
two  crystalline  heavens,  to  accomit  for  some 
irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  other  hea- 
vens. Other  ancient  astronomers  admitted 
more  heavens,  according  to  their  different 
hypotheses. 

HEB.     An  abbreviation  for  Hebrews. 

HECATOMB.  The  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
oxen. 

HECTIC  FEVER.  An  habitual  fever,  or 
one  which  is  slow  and  continued,  ending  in  a 
consumption. 

HEDGE.  A  fence  of  thorns  or  shrubs  to 
part,  off  land. 

HEDGEHOG.  A  quadruped  defended 
all  over  with  sharp  prickles,  which  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  found  also  in  Madagascar.  It 
lives  in  thickets,  and  swims  easily.  When 
frightened,  it  rolls  itself  up  in  its  spiry  skin, 
and  presents  nothing  but  a  ball  of  prickles. 


HEDGESPARROW.  A  kind  of  sparrow 
that  lives  in  the  fields  and  about  the  hedges. 

HEEL.  The  back  of  the  foot  protuberating 
behind. 

HEEL  (among  Mariners.)  The  heel  of  a 
mast,  that  part  at  the  foot  of  a  ship's  mast  that 
is  pared  away  slanting. 

HEXjrIRA"(in  Chronology.)  An  era  which 
takes  its  date  from  Mahomet's  flight  from 
Mecca,  A.  d.  622. 
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of  military  honour  which  belonged  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus  the  collar  or  chain  on  the  statue 
of  Torquatus,  and  the  tuft  of  hair  on  that  of 
Cincinnatus,  were  the  trophies  of  which  these 
brave  wairiors  had  despoiled  their  enemies. 

These  statues  commonly  stood  in  their  courts 
in  a  cabinet  of  wood,  whence  probably  origina- 
ted our  cabinets  of  arms,  where  the  helmet, 
crest,  gauntlet,  spurs,  banner,  &c.  were  kept ; 
and  as,  upon  particular  occasions,  tliese  cabi- 
nets were  set  open,  and  the  statues  were  ex- 
posed to  public  view  before  the  porch  or  gate 
of  their  houses,  so  the  nobility  and  gentry 
have  their  coats  of  arms  cut  in  stone,  and 
painted  in  escutcheons  over  their  gates.  At 
their  funerals  those  statues  were  borne  before 
such  as  had  the  jus  imaginum,  whence  in  af- 
ter times  it  became  the  practice,  at  the  funerals 
of  great  men,  to  carry  their  ensigns  of  nobility, 
and  the  arms  of  those  from  whom  they  were 
descended,  which,  being  all  painted,  are  placed 
under  the  name  of  an  atchievement  on  the 
house  of  the  person  deceased.  As  a  farther 
proof  that  heraldic  distinctions  take  their  rise 
from  the  jus  imaginum  of  the  Romans,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  law  of  arms  among  the  Euro- 
peans in  the  middle  ages  was  regulated  by  the 
civil  law. 

The  introduction  of  armorial  bearings,  in 
place  of  the  images  and  statues  of  the  Romans, 
IS  to  be  ascribed  to  the  northern  tribes  who 
overran  Europe  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  The  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  such 
people,  were  in  the  practice,  like  their  ances- 
tors, the  Celts  and  Scythians,  of  painting  on 
their  shields  the  figures  of  animals,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  themselves  formida- 
ble, or  more  probably  by  way  of  distinction ; 
and  although,  from  their  martial  character, 
their  ensigns  of  honour  were  at  first  purely 
military,  yet,  by  being  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  they  became  badges  of  civil  rank 
and  honour ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  other 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  bearings  which 
were  not  purely  military.  Thus,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  feudal  system,  the  tenants 
of  tlie  king,  or  the  great  lords,  represented  on 
their  shields  the  services  they  owed  to  their 
superiors  by  way  of  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  fidelity,  whence  originated  roses,  cinque- 
foils,  spurrowels,  bows  and  aiTows,  hunting- 
horns,  ships,  <fec.  which  are  to  be  found  so 
frequently  in  coats  of  arms.  So,  in  Uke  man 
ner,  the  crusades  gave  rise  to  the  figures  of 
the  cross,  which  is  borne  in  a  diversity  of 
forms  ;  and  tournaments,  which  were  Intro- 
duced by  Henry  tlie  Fowler  in  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
fesse,  pale,  bend,  and  other  ordinaries  which 
represented  the  fillets  or  lists  of  different  kinds 
which  were  worn  by  the  combatants  and  those 
who  attended.  From  the  practice  and  cere- 
mony of  the  herald's  recording  the  nameSj 
arms,  and  proofs  of  the  nobility  of  the  knights 
at  tournaments,  the  science  of  heraldry  took 
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its  name;  and  as  this  ceremony  was  preceded 
by  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  blazon,  which 
comes  from  the  German  '  blason,'  to  blow,  is 
now  used  for  a  scientific  description  of  coats 
of  arms. 

HERB  (in  Botany.)  That  part  of  the  vege- 
table which  rises  from  the  root,  and  compre- 
hends the  stem  and  leaves,  &c. 

HERB^.  Herbs;  the  fourth  tribe  into 
which  Linnaeus  divided  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

HERBAL.  A  bookgi\'ingan  accoimtofthe 
names,  natures,  and  uses  of  plants. 

HERB-ROBERT,  or  Fetid  Chane's- 
BILL,  Geranium  Robcrtianum,  L.  An  indige- 
nous annual  plant,  growing  on  walls,  hedges, 
rubbish,  and  stony  places,  flowering  from  May 
to  October.  This  herb  is  in  great  repute 
among  many  farmers,  for  its  efficacy  against 
the  staling  of  blood,  and  the  bloody  flux  in 
cattle ;  in  which  cases  it  is  said  to  be  prefera- 
ble to  most  of  the  remedies  used  on  such  ceca- 
ls. In  Germany,  the  Herb-Robert  is  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  tanning ;  and  Dam- 
bourney  obtained  from  this,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  species  of  Geranium,  a  more  or  less  du- 
rable yellow  dye. 

HERCULANEUM.  An  ancient  city  of 
Naples,  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus  ;  it  was  disco- 
vered in  the  year  1689,  since  which  time  many 
manuscripts,  paintings,  statues,  and  other  re- 
lics of  antiquity,  have  been  discovered  by  dig- 
ging. 

HERCULES.  A  celebrated  fabulous  hero 
of  antiquity,  of  extraordin2iry  strength,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  who  travelled  as  far 
as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  is  said  to  have 
erected  two  pillars,  one  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  at  Ceuta,  in  Afi-ica.  His  ex- 
ploits are  celebrated  by  tlie  poets  and  historians 
of  antiquity. 


HEREDITAMENTS  (in  Law.)  Immovea- 
bles, which  a  man  may  have  to  him  and  his 
heirs. 

HERESY.  Afi  error  in  some  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  a  private 
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opinion  different  from  that  of  the  catholic  and 
orthodox  church. 

HERETIC.  One  tainted  with  heresy. 

HERIOT  (in  Law.)  The  best  beast  that  the 
tenant  died  pcesessed  of,  which  was  due  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

HERISON.  A  barrier  made  of  beams  stuck 
with  spikes,  to  block  iip  a  passage. 

HERMETICAL  SEAL  (among Chymists.) 
A  method  of  stopping  glass  vessels  so  closely 
that  the  subdest  spirit  cannot  escape. 

HERNIA.  Every  kind  of  rupture,  varied 
according  to  the  part  affected. 

HEROIC  POEM.  A  poem  setdng  forth 
the  exploits  of  some  hera 

HEROIC  VERSE.  Hexameter  verse,  so 
cidled  because  it  is  used  by  poets  in  their  heroic 
poems. 

IffiRON.  A  bird  similar  in  form  to  the 
crane  and  stork,  but  much  larger,  being  seven 
feet  in  standing. 
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HESPERIDjE  (in  Botany.)  A  natural  or- 
der of  plants,  including  the  myrtle  tribe. 

HESSIAN-PLY.  An  insect  very  iujurioua 
to  farmers  in  the  United  States ;  it  cuts  off  the 
stalk  of  grain,  and  sometimes  neariy  destroy* 
the  crops. 


HERRING.  A  prolific  fish,  common  in 
most  seas,  where  they  are  found  in  immense 
shoals.  The  grand  shoal  of  many  millions, 
divided  into  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
length,  and  about  four  in  breadth,  appears  at 
the  Shetland  Isles  in  June,  where  tlrey  divide 
and  branch  off  in  all  directions.  They  are  also 
numerous  in  the  ea^m  waters  of  the  United 


HERSCHEL.  a  planet,  whose  diameter  is 
36,112  miles,  and  distance  from  the  sim  1800 
millions  of  miles,  its  revolution  being  80  of  our 
years,  and  attended  bv  six  satellites. 

HERSCHEL'S  TELESCOPE.  A  colos 
salinstrmneat,  45  feet  long,  and  4  feet  in  diame- 
to-,  the  speculum  of  which  weighed  above 
2100  lbs.  and  it  magnified  6400  times. 

HERSR  (in  Fortification.)  An  engine  like 
a  hanow,  stuck  full  of  spikeb-. 


HETEROSCII  (in  Geography.)  Those  in- 
habitants  of  the  earth  which  nave  their  shadows 
falling  but  one  way,  as  those  living  between 
the  tropic  and  polar  circles. 

HEXAEDRON  (in  Geometry.)  A  solid 
figure  of  six  equal  sides. 

HEXAGON  (in  Geometry.)  A  figure  of 
six  sides  and  six  angles. 

HEXAGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  An  order  of 
plants  which  have  six  styles  in  the  flowers. 

HEXAMETER  (in  Poetry.)  A  verse  con- 
sisting of  six  feet 

HEXANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnaean  classes,  comprehenchng  those  plants 
which  have  six  stamens  in  each  flower,  as 
the  pineapple,  bamboo,  spiderwort,  lily  of  the 
valley,  arrow-grass,  &c. 


HHD.    An  abbreviation  for  hogshead. 

HIATUS.  A  gap  or  chasm  in  verses ;  also, 
any  deficiency  in  a  manuscript  which  destroys 
the  connexion.  Also,  an  unpleasant  opening 
of  the  mouth,  when  vowels  end  and  b^n 
words. 

HICCOUGH,  or  HICCUP.  A  con^-ulsive 
motion  of  the  stomach. 

HIDEBOUND  (in  Farriery.)  A  disease 
in  horses  and  cattle  when  the  skin  cleaves  to 
the  aides. 
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HIDEBOUND  (in  Botany.)  A  disease  in 
Irees  when  the  bark  cleaves  to  the  wood. 

HIERARCHY.  Church  government,  or 
the  subordination  of  rank  among  the  different 
orders  of  clergy. 

HIEROGLYPHICS.  Certain  characters, 
figures,  or  signs,  made  use  of  by  the  Egyp- 
tians instead  of  letters,  to  express  the  concep- 
tions of  men,  particularly  die  mysteries  of 
their  religion.  In  a  general  sense,  an  hiero- 
glyphic is  any  symbol  or  figure  which  may 
serve  to  represent  an  object;  thus,  the  astrono- 
mical characters  are  many  of  them  of  this 
nature,  as  the  character  of  Mercury,  ^ ,  which 
is  the  figure  of  his  caduceus ;  that  of  Mars,  (^, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  his  shield  and 
spear ;  that  of  Salurn,  I^,  which  represents 
his  sickle,  &c. 

HIGHLANDER.  A  native  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  the  most  northern  section  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  southern 
portion,  or  Lowlands,  of  Scotland,  is  fertile  and 
the  climate  mild,  but  the  northern,  or  High- 
lands, is  cold,  mountainous  and  unfruitful. 
The  inhabitemts  are  hardy,  enterprising,  and 
temperate,  and  distinguished  for  their  attention 
to  education  and  religious  duties.  Edinburgh, 
the  capital,  contains  a  population  of  180,000, 
and  has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
science  and  literature. 


HIGHNESS.  A  tide  of  honour  given  to  a 
prince. 

HIGHWAY  (in  Law.)  A  public  or  free 
passage  for  all  persons. 

HIGHWAYMEN.  Robbers  on  the  high- 
ways. 

MINOR  The  iron  work  on  which  a  door 
is  made  to  turn. 

HIP.  The  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  or  The  River- 
HoHSE.  An  amphibious  animal  found  in  the 
Nile;  it  is  from  12  to  20  feet  long,  supposed  to 
be  the  behemoth  of  Job;  the  head  is  very  large, 
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the  body  fat,  and  the  legs  short  and  thick,  the 
teeth  large,  and  the  tusks  harder  and  whiter 
than  those  of  the  elephant.  It  lives  chiefly  in 
water,  and  walks  at  the  bottom,  raising  its 
head  occasionally  for  respiration.  It  feeds  on 
grain  and  vegetables,  and  unless  attacked,  or 
ill  used,  is  perfectly  harmless ;  but  its  skin, 
for  the  most  part,  resists  a  bullet. 


HIP-ROOF  (in  Architecture.)  A  particular 
kind  of  roof,  which  has  neither  gable  heads, 
shred  heads,  nor  jerkin  heads. 

HIPS  (in  Botany.)  The  ripe  fruit  of  the 
dog-rose,  which  is  principally  made  into  a 
sweetmeat. 

HISTORY.  In  its  most  general  sense,  an 
account  or  description  of  events  and  things  in 
an  orderly  series,  comprehending  Civil  or 
Political  History,  Sacred  History,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,  and  Natural  History :  in  a  parti- 
cular sense,  a  narrative  of  political  events  in 
the  order  of  time.  It  is  a  study  of  great  inte- 
rest and  value,  and  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
the  imaginary  histories  of  novel  and  romance 
writers. 

HISTORY  (in  Painting.)  A  picture  com- 
posed of  diverse  figures  or  persons,  represent- 
ing some  transaction. 

HITCH  (among  Mariners.)  A  sort  of 
loiot  or  noose  for  fastening  a  rope  to  any 
thing. 

.  H.  M.  S,  An  abbreviation  for  His  Majesty's 
Ship. 

HOBSON'S  CHOICE.  A  by- word,  signi- 
fying that  or  none,  taken  from  one  Hobson,  a 
livery-stable  keeper  at  Cambridge,  Englsmd, 
who  obliged  his  customers  either  to  take  the 
horse  that  stood  next  the  stable  door,  or  to  go 
without 

HODMAN.    A  bricklayer's  labourer. 

HOE.  A  husbandman's  tool  for  cutting  up 
weeds. 

HOEING  (in  Husbandry.)  The  process 
of  clearing  the  weeds  with  a  hoe,  and  break- 
ing up  the  earth  on  sown  ground. 

HOG.  A  well-known  domestic  animal,  a 
variety  of  the  wild  boar  ;  very  prolific,  and 
except  when  wild,  or  in  defending  their 
young,  not  ferocious ;  but  ravenous  and  carni- 
vorous with  reference  to  their  teeth,  and  ru- 
minating ;  their  feet  are  cloven.    There  are 
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breeds,  but  the  Chinese  is  the  most  ( 
preferred. 
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HOGSHEAD  <in  Commerce.)  A  measure 
of  capacity,  containing  63  gzJIons. 

HOLD.  The  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly 
of  the  ship,  where,  in  merchantmen,  the  goods 
are  commonly  stowed. 

HOLDFAST.  An  iron  hook  for  fixing  any 
thing  to  a  wall. 

HOLERACEiE.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants,  including  shrubs  and  pe- 
rennials, as  rhubarb,  &c. 

HOLLANDER.  A  native  of  tlie  Nether- 
lands, a  fertile  and  populous  portion  of  Europe, 
the  northern  part  of  w^hich  was  formerly 
called  Holland,  and  the  southern  part  Flan- 
ders. The  land  near  the  coast  is  very  level 
and  generally  lower  than  the  sea,  and  is  pre- 
serv«l  from  being  overflowed  by  dykes.  It 
is  drained  by  numerous  canals,  which  are 
used  insteeui  of  roads.  The  climate  is  cold 
and  damp,  but  healthy ;  the  inhabitants  ho- 
nest, industrious,  frugal,  and  neat.  They 
were  formerly  the  most  commercial  nation  in 
the  world.  Its  capital  is  Amsterdam,  and 
contains  about  200,000  souls. 
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HOIJjOW  (in  Arclutecture.)     A  concav 
mc'uldinB:. 

HOLLY.    A  prickly  shrub,  which  f»irii! 

an    impenetrable    hedge.      The    varicgutui  I 
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hollies  are  renmrkable  for  tlieir  beauty  ;  some 
bear  VfUow  berries,  and  otliers  white. 

HOLM-OAK.  Tlie  evergreen  oak. 

HOLY  GHOST.  The  tldrd  pereon  of  the 
HoIv  Trinity. 

HOMAGE  (in  Law.)  The  oath  of  sub- 
mission and  loyally,  which  tlie  tenant,  under 
the  English  feudal  .system,  used  to  take  to  his 
lord  when  first  admitted  to  his  land. 

HOME.  A  sea  phrase  for  the  situation 
which  belongs  properly  to  tlie  tackling  or 
parts  of  the  vessel,  as  the  anchor  comes  home 
when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  gromid. 

HOMICIDE  (in  Law.)  Tlie  causing  the 
deatli  of  a  human  creature,  which  is  joslifi- 
able  if  justified  by  imavoidaUe  necessity  ; 
excusable,  if  it  happens  by  misadventure ;  and 
feloniou.s!,  if  done  witliout  excuse. 

HOMILY.  A  plain  discourse  made  to  the 
people,  instructing  them  in  matters  of  rdigion. 

HOMOGENEAL  (in  Physiology.)  Of  Uie 
same  nature  and  propo-ties ;  as,  hnmogeneal 
particles. 

HONE.  A  fine  kind  of  whetstone  used  for 
setting  razors. 

HC)NEY.  A  thick,  viscid  fluid  substance, 
collected  by  tlie  bees  from  vegetables  and 
flowers.  It  is  distinguished  into  three  kinds, 
riamely,  first,  the  virgin  honey,  which  is  the 
first  prod\ice  of  the  swarm,  obtained  by  drain- 
ing firom  the  combs  without  pressing ;  the 
second  sort  is  thicker  than  the  first,  and  is 
procured  by  pressiu-e ;  the  third  is  the  worst 
sort,  which  is  extracted  by  heating  the  combs 
over  the  fire,  and  then  pressing  them.  In  the 
flowers  of  plants,  near  the  basis  of  tlie  petals, 
are  certain  glands  containing  a  sweet  juice, 
which  the  bees  suck  up  by  means  of  their 
proboscis  or  trunk,  and,  flying  wiih  it  to  their 
hives,  discharge  it  again  from  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth  into  some  of  the  cells  of 
tlie  comb.  This  lioney  is  destined  for  the 
food  of  the  young,  but,  in  hard  seasons,  the 
bees  are  sometimes  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  feeding  on  it  themselves,  and  die  of  hungei- 
after  they  have  eaten  it  all  up.  In  France, 
a  good  ewarrn  of  bees  will  yield,  in  two 
years,  nearly  thirty  pounds  of  honey;  but 
honey  is  most  abundant  in  tlie  islands  of  tlie 
Archipelago,  and  other  countries  which  aboimd 
with  flowers  throughout  the  year.  From 
honey  is  made  the  pleasant  Uquor  called  mead. 
HONEY-BAG.  The  stomach  of  the  bee, 
which  is  the  reservoii*  of  the  honey. 

HONEY-COMB  (in  Husbandry.)  The 
repository  which  tlie  bees  make  in  the  hive 
for  saving  their  honey  in. 

HONEY-COMB  (in  Giinnay.)    A  flaw 

in  the  metal  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  when  it  is 

badly  cast 

HONEY-DEW.    A  sort  of  mildew  of  a 

,  found  early  in  tlie  morning  on 

•  rs,  &c. 

i    '  \  1  > -FLOWER    (m    Botany.)      A 

iilimL  Laving  the  appearfmce  of  a  shrub^  and 


ao? 
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bearing  spikes  of  chocolate-coloured  flowers 
in  May,  in  each  of  which  a  quantity  of  black 
sweet  liquor  is  found. 

HONEY-SUCKLE  (in  Botany.)  A  shrub 
with  a  climbing  stalk,  the  flowers  of  which 
form  a  tube  in  the  shape  of  a  huntsman's 
horn.  They  are  produced  in  clusters,  and 
are  very  sweet 

HONI  SOIT  dUI  MAL  Y  PENSE.  The 
motto  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  signifying, 
Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 

HONOUR,  Maids  of  (in  Court  Eti- 
quette.) Ladies  in  a  queen's  householc^  who 
attend  the  queen  when  she  goes  out. 

HONOURS  OP  WAR.  Honourable  terms 
granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  when  he  is 
permitted  to  march  out  of  a  town  with  all  the 
insignia  of  military  etiquette. 

ilOOD.  An  upper  covering  for  the  head 
of  a  woman. 

HOOD  (at  tlie  University.)  An  ornamen- 
tal fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  gradu 
ate,  to  mark  his  degree. 

HOOP.  The  horny  part  of  the  foot  of  a 
horse  or  other  cattle. 

HOOK.  A  bended  iron  to  hang  things 
upon ;  also,  a  bent  piece  of  iron  or  wire  at- 
tached to  a  fishing-rod  for  catching  fish. 

HOOPOE.  A  beautiful  crested  bird,  some- 
times called  the  Marsh-cock,  inhabiting 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  fe  solitary 
and  migratory, 


HOP.  A  plant  with  a  creeping  root,  the 
stalks  of  which  climb  and  twist  about  what- 
ever is  near  them ;  wherefore,  in  hop  grounds, 
poles  are  fixed  near  to  the  plant  for  them  to 
rise  upon.  Hops  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  from  the  Netherlands 
in  the  16th  century  :  they  are  principally  used 
to  boil  up  wfth  beer,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  sour,  and  to  give  it  a  strengthening 
qujility.  Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  open 
situations,  and  in  a  riclr  strong  ground.  The 
two  best  sorts  are  the  white  and  the  gray 
kind.  These  shovdd  be  planted  in  hills  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  asunder.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  July  hops  begin  to  blow,  and  are  ready 
to  gather  about  the  latter  end  of  August; 
when,  by  their  Btrong  scent,  their  hardness, 
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and  the  brown  colour  of  the  seed,  they  may 
be  known  to  be  fit.  The  best  method  of  dry- 
ing hops  is  on  a  kiln,  over  a  charcoal  fire ; 
when  the  stalks  are  brittle^  and  tlie  top  leaves 
easily  fall  ofl",  tliey  are  properly  dried.  When 
taken  from  the  kiln,  they  should  be  laid  to 
cool  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  they 
are  bagged. 

HORIZON  (in  Astronomy.)  A  great  cir- 
cle of  the  sphere,  which  divides  it  into  upper 
and  lower  hemispheres.  The  apparent  or 
sensible  horizon  is  that  circle  of  the  heavens 
which  bounds  the  view  of  the  observer,  in 
distinction  from  tlie  rational  or  real  horizon, 
which  is  a  circle  encompassing  the  earth 
exactly  in  the  middle.  It  is  represented  in 
the  globes  by  the  wooden  frame  which  con- 
tains the  globe. 

HORN  (in  Natural  History.)  The  hard, 
pointed  bodies  which  grow  on  the  heads  of 
some  granivorous  animals,  and  serve  eitlier 
for  defence  or  ornament;  also,  the  slender 
bodies  on  the  heads  of  insects,  &c. 

HORN  (in  Chymistry.)  Is  mostly  com- 
posed of  albumen,  gelatine,  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  but  the  horns  of  the  buck  said  stag  are 
of  an  intermediate  nature  between  horn  and 
bone. 

HORN  (in  Music.)  A  wind  instrument, 
chiefly  used  in  hunting  and  in  the  chase. 

HORNBEAM.  A  tree  that  has  leaves  like 
the  elm  or  beech  tree ;  it  was  formerly  used  in 
hedgerows.  The  timber  is  very  tough  and 
inflexible. 

HORNBLENDE  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  sort 
of  slaty  stone,  of  a  green  and  blackish  green 
colour.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

HORN-BOOK.  The  first  book  for  chil- 
dren, containing  the  alphabet,  which  was  for- 
merly  covered  with  transparent  horn. 

HORNED  SNAKE.  A  native  of  Afi-ica 
and  Arabia,  with  a  pair  of  horns  above  the 
eyes,  and  the  species  used  by  Eigyptian  con- 
jurers, in  performing  their  tricks. 


HORNET.  A  large,  strong,  and  stinging 
insect,  of  the  wasp  kind. 

HORN-ORE  (in  Mineralogy.)  One  of  the 
species  of  silver  ore. 

HORNPIPE.  An  animated  sort  of  dance. 

HORN-STONE.     A  species  of  flint. 

HORNWORK  (in  Fortification.)  An  out- 
work which  advances  towards  the  field. 

HOROLOGY.    The  science  which  treats 


HOR 
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wmAe  measnring  of  portions  of  ti 
Briadoal  instrumeBtB  used  ia  tbe  ; 


The 


«r  time  are  did^  deneTdns  cr  vater-dods, 
doclB%  intfhrn,  and  m  sane  cases  abo  hoar- 
glssBes. 

Hk  dial  was  doaibtless  one  of  the  first  in- 
Sbroments  conlriTcd  fcr  the  measuring  of  time 
ly  means  of  the  COB.  Tbe  first  on  record  is 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  mentiooed  in  Isaiah.  This 
king  began  to  reign  400  jrears  befiire  Alexan- 
der, »d  within  12  years  of  the  bmHing  of 
~  The  Chaldee  faistarian  Berasos  is 

to  have  eonstaucted  a  dial  on  a  jedining 


paralW  to  the  eqnalor 
dms  the  Samean,  Thale%  and  odien,  are  also 


memiaoed  as  the  makers  of  cBak.  Thefirst 
sun-dial  at  Borne  was  set  op  fay  PqnrioB  Cor 
sor  in  die  460th  year  of  die  boilding  of  the 
city.  The  siAject  of  dSaDo^  or  of  *-^  - 
<SaIs,  has  particubui^  occupied  the  a 

nf  tftath0ma*ifi»n9  wirfiin  tKi»  hud  thrw»  *iMitii- 

rioL  danasisthefiratprafesBed  writer  on  the 
witiiect.  Desefaales  and  Ozanam  in  their  CSonr- 
ses,  and  Wolfios  in  his  Eaements,  have  om- 
jdi&d  the  soeoce.     M.  I^card  gave  a  new 

of  «»»»^i"g  large  dials  by 

'line%  and  r^    " 


the 


De  la  BGir^  in  his  D 
Ung  gave  a  geometrical  mediod  erf*  drawing 
hoar  fanes  fixan  oerlam  poinls  detennued  ty 
observation.     The  memod  of  drawing  pn- 
tobefiioadin 


IS  to 
Walper,  and  die 


sler.    Amo^  the  more  modern  b 

this  sabject  may  be  reckoned  diait  of  Weils  in 

his  Art  of  Shadows,  Fer|[nBon  in  his  Lectmcs 

on  MedtanioB^  Emoson  m  his  Diallin~  ^  -^ 

better  in  his  Mechanic  Dialliiig,  Mr.  ^ 

in  Us  laatnunental   Diallia^    and 

Hordey  in  MsMadiematical  Tnacb. 

SdpM  Ibsica  was  the  first  who  oonstraeted 
the  depsydra,  ahhoogh  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  inventeif  by  the  Egyptnns  under  the 
Plolenues  about  150  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Tliey  serve  fijr  measuring  time  in  the 
winter,  as  the  sun-dials  do  in  the  sommer ; 
bat  th^  hnd  two  great  defects :  the  one^  that 
the  water  ran  oat  with  greater  or  leas  &ciit^, 
as  the  air  was  more  or  less  dense;  and  tne 
other,  that  die  water  ran  more  readily  at  the 
than  towards  the  conffasinn.  The 
this  n»^»rl»in<»^  measored  the 
Tycho  Brahe,  in 
ouideni  times,  made  nse  of  it  to  measure  the 
motion  of  ^  atars,  Ac  Dudley  also  used 
the  same  oontrivanoe  in  making  all  his  man- 


Egyptians,  ly  diis 
courae  of  die  son; 


The  inventian  of  docks  has  been  ascribed 
to  different  andMot;  namdy,  to  Boetios  in 
the  sixth  eealiirr,  to  Pacaticns,  Archdeacon 
of  Verona,  and  to  Sdvesler,  in  die  tenth 
centuiy. 

HOROMETRY.  The  art  of  measuring 
hours. 

HOROPTER  (in  Opdes.)     A  right  line 


drawn  throagfa  the  punt  where  die  two  optic 
axes  tneet,  pardkl  to  that  which  joina  the  twn 

UOROSCOPE  Ontlie  ci|ifeded  acienoe  of 
Astrology.)  lliedegreeor  point  of  the  hori- 
zon riang  dnve  the  eastern  point  of  the  hori- 
son  at  any  given  time,  when  a  predBetkm  waa 
to  be  made  of  a  fatnre  event;  aloo^  a 
or^ore  of  die  twdve  honaesL 

HDRSEu  A  domestic  ammal,  tiod 
all  others  in  bean^ and uaefolBeM.  Ttemoat 
esteeoied  breeds  off  hones  an^  tfaeBariMiy  or 
Aralaan  horaea^  lanaarloUe  fir  tiieir  ieehaeas; 
the  Bnglbhraoeharaeand  fannter,  which  oank- 
bines  beaoly  widi  swifiness ;  and  the  EnghA 
draagfat-lux'ses,  which  are  dia^pngoished  for 
their  size  and  strength,  Ac  Hxre  is  no  crea- 
ture so  vakmbleas  the  horae^  and  none  that 
oftentimes  &ns  wane.  The  age  of  a  horse 
under  eight  yen  old  is  mosti^  to  be  known 
fay  his  teeth.  The  horee  has  twenty-four 
grinden;  Smar  tosheai,  or  aaagie  teeth';  and 
twdve  fixat  teeth,  or  gMherera.  Mares  in 
genoral  have  no  tnahes.  'Hie  Uack  maik  or 
carities  deaodi^  the  1^  are  to  be  fimnd  in  the 
oomer  front  teeth,  a»^oming  the  toBfaes.  At 
finr  jws  and  a  half  old,  the  mark  teedi  are 
jostviaBile  above  the  gum,  and  die  cavity  is 
diBtiacdy  to  be  aeen.  At  fivc^  the  remaining 
coil's  teelhare  died,  and  dtetOBhea  appear.  At 
ai^tfaetaalMBi 
andahvpu  widiai 
faig  near  dion;  « 
can)|ileCBd,  the  earner  teeth  being  filed  up.  At 
eigo^  the  black  marks  disappear. 


HORSE  (in  Military  Aibirs.)    A  body  of 
horseuien. 

HORSE  (among  Carpenters.)    Afivneor 
on  which  boardsor  pianksare  Idd  to  be 


_-g  Printers.)    A  stage  on 
set  dieir  heaps  of  paper  fir 

HOfiSEu  A  sea  term  fir  a  rope  made  ftat 
toone  of  the  siBuods,  havii^  a  deadmaa's  qre 
at  the  end. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT.  A  tree  which 
yields  a  prickly  nut, 

HORSE-LEECH.    A  laige  sort  of  leech 
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HORSF^.MAN.     One  skill.-.l  in  i  iclin;r 
HORSEMANSIIIR     TJic  ait   of   ridiug 
and  aianai^ing  horses. 

HORSE-BOAT.  A  vessel  without  sails, 
moved  by  horse  power ;  generally  built  double, 
and  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  United  States  on  ferries,  but  must  soon 
be  superseded  by  boats  propelled  by  steam. 


HORSE-RACE.  A  trial  of  the  speed  of 
horses,  practised  in  England  since  the  Resto- 
ration, and  for  which  purpose  every  county 
and  some  towns  are  provided  with  courses, 
particularly  Newmarket;  at  which,  on  suc- 
cessive days,  horses,  entered  for  the  piirpose, 
run  single  heats  for  sweepstakes,  or  the  best 
two  of  three  or  more  heats,  for  a  purse  or 
plate.  The  period  of  tlie  races  sa-ves  as  a 
rendezvous  for  persons  of  rank,  and  for  gene- 
ral purposes  of  pleasm-e,  as  well  as  gambling. 
Some  race-horses  have  run  a  mile  in  a  minute. 
Many  of  these  public  nuisances  exist  in  the 
United  States. 


HORSESHOE  (in  Smithery.)  A  circular 
piece  of  iron  fitted  to  the  foot  of  a  horse.  This 
ehoe  is  sometimes  turned  up  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping :  this 
is  called  rough-shoeing.  As  an  improvement 
upon  this  sort  of  shoeing,  the  clips  nave  been 
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made  rcmoveable  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a 
screw. 

HORSESHOE  (in  Fortification.)  A  work, 
sometimes  of  an  oval  figure,  raised  in  marshy 
grounds. 

HORSESHOEING.  The  fitting  and  nail- 

g  a  shoe  to  a  horse's  foot. 

HORTICULTURE.  The  art  of  cultivating 
a  garden,  and  rearing  the  finest  kinds  of 
plants. 

HORTUS  SICCUS.  Literally,  a  dry  gar- 
den ;  an  appellation  given  to  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  plants  carefully  dried  and  pre- 
served. Various  methods  have  been  adopted 
by  botanists  for  obtaining  a  hortus  siccus ;  but 
that  of  pressing  the  plants  that  are  to  be  dried, 
in  a  box  of  sand  or  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron, 
has  been  recommended.  If  pressure  te  em- 
ployed, that  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  bo- 
tanical press  made  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
the  plants  are  put,  with  sheets  of  dry  paper  be- 
tween. At  first  they  ought  to  be  pressed 
gently,  and  occasionally  taken  out  in  ordar  to 
see  tnat  none  of  the  leaves  are  rumpled  or 
folded.  Aa  they  continue  to  dry,  the  pressure 
may  be  increased.  When  they  are  sufficient- 
ly dried,  tliey  may  be  taken  out  and  laid  on 
Iry  paper.  Plants  that  are  succulent  require 
a  longer  and  harder  pressure,  but  for  the  most 
part  three  days'  pressure  is  sufficient. 

HOSANNA.  A  solemn  acclamation  used 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Feast  of  Tabei-nacles. 

HOSE  (among  Mariners.)  A  leathern  tube 
for  conveying  water  from  the  main  decks  into 
the  casks. 

HOSIERY.  Stockings,  and  other  goods  in 
a  shop  that  are  spun  or  wove. 

HOSPITAL.  A  house,  erected  out  of  chari- 
ty, for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  sick  and 
poor. 

HOSPITALLERS.  An  order  of  knights 
who  built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  pilgrims. 

HOST.  The  consecrated  wafers  in  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  communion. 

HOSTAGE.  A  person  left  as  a  surety  for 
the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty. 

HOTBED.  A  bed  made  in  a  wooden  frame 
with  horse-dung,  and  covered  with  glasses, 
for  raising  early  plants. 

HOTCH-POT.  Properly,  flesh  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  stewed  with  herbs  and  roots ; 
in  Law,  the  putting  lands  together,  that  be- 
long to  coparceners,  for  the  purpose  of  distri- 
buting them  equally, 

HOTHOUSE.  A  building,  constructed  in 
a  garden,  for  the  rearingof  exotics  and  tender 
plants  that  require  heat.  The  construction  of 
hothouses,  in  general,  differs  litde  from  that 
of  greenhouses ;  liecause  tlia  design  of  both  is 
to  receive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  assisted  by  the  heat 
artificially  procured  from  subterraneous  stoves 
and  flues. 

HOTTE.  A  basket  of  wicker  work,  much 


HOU 


SOS 


ia  ¥nm».  Sot  aBrnriiig  tni 
h  is  ttmg  over  ine  vnai 


bartben  on  the!    HOUSEHOLDER. 
oflter  of «  bondse. 

HOUSEUBOL  AphMwithapacaBidi 
root,  that  grows  co  the  rooft  of  hoases  or  die 
tppBofwrilg. 

HOWmEB.  A  kmd  of  i 

ion  a  arrii^  Iflce  a  gun. 

HOY.  AwmtaTtmdtxcanjiDg] 
gex9  from  one  place  to  aandwr. 

HUE  AMD  GUY  (in  Lav.)  Theoonoaa 
lawprooeBaofpunwiingaftlon. 

HUGUENOTS.  Tlie  |a  iili  i<a"i"  of  Raatat, 
so  called  by  ir^  of  I 
centniy. 

HULK. 
forf 

HULKS.  <MveBads,alalMiiedintheriTcr 


HOmOySTONGUEL  Aphnicvltmfted 


lOUR.    The  twcn^-foorth  port  of  a  naln- 
nl  day;  the  space  of  auty  nniniteB. 

HCHJR-GLASSL  A  gtesfor  measuring  the 
hours  by  the  nmnmgof  the  sand  firooi  one 
part  of  me  Tessd  to  another. 


Any  old  ^casd  that  iB  lud  by,  onfii 


laboar. 

HULL.  The  main  body  of  a  flfajp. 

HUMMING-BIRD.    A  beantifiil  bird,  ifaa 

of  which  are  scarody  a  quarter  of  aa 

inlength.    te  chief  find  is  the  neelar  of 

r%  iraicfa  it  extracts  widi  a  hiimaMag 

none  like  the  bee,  and  sospendB  Hb  nM  inmi 

trees,  layingtwo  white  cggB^  the  aiae  of  a  pea. 


HUMOURS  OP  THE  EYR  Arethree; 
naowiy,  the  aqueous  or  ^ 


line,  or  i^, 
tzeooso 
the  rest, 


r,  the  aqueous  or  wateiy  hunwur,  wmch 
the  lore  pert  of  the  globe;  tfaetiilal 
r  icr.  neii  to  the  aqoBoaa ;  and  the  vi- 


treona^  or  glaiHty  hmnopr,  winch  is  hrger  than 
LandfiUs 


*'hundred-weight.  a 


the  backward  cavi^of  die 
m  of 


weight, 
broea 


eqoal  to  112  lbs.; 


HURDLE&   Pnumes  of  split  wood  or  wfl- 
lows  wattled  together,  serring  ftr  shafiifchln 


HURDLES  (in  Portificalioo.) 
osier  tw%B  bdoi  with  eaiA^ftr  i 


HOUSE  A  bmlding,  coostracted  with  aB 
convenaraees  fcr  habitidon. 

HOUSB  (amottg  Genealogial&)    A 
£unily,  or  an  Sns^ions  race  descended  from 
the  same  stedL 

HOUSE  (in  Astrology.)  The  twelfth  part 
ofthebeawne. 

HOUSEHOLD.  Thewhole  of  a  &niily,  in- 
cluding the  nustresB,  cfaOdren,  and  senrants. 
To  a  king's  hfmsdiold  belong  sefcral  officers, 
as  dte  lord  steward,  the  lord  chnafcevlain,  dc 


HUBBICANE.  A  skm  of  wiB<  ficqnest 
in  the  Wcit  bdics,  which  ariseB  ir«m  ^  con- 
ffietof<.. 

NDRY.  The  practical  part  of  agri- 


HUSH-MONEY  fm  Law.)  A  bribe  gmai 
to  a  person  not  to  reveal  somfthii^  to 
he  is  privy. 

HUSSARS.     Hongarian  I 
be  so  called  from  tbeboisaor 
diev  gare  zi  the  onset  in  battle. 
13  ' 
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HYACINTH  (in  Botany.)  Abulboas  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  long  and  narrow,  the 
Btalk  upright  and  naked,  and  the  flower  grow- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  a  spike. 

HYACINTH  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  sort  of 
pellucid  gera,  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  mixture 
of  yellow. 

HYADEIS.  A  cluster  of  five  stars,  in  the 
face  of  the  constellation  Taurus. 

HY.ENA.  A  ferocious  beast,  nearly  allied 
to  the  wolf  and  dog.  It  infests  burying  grounds, 
and  seizes  whatever  comes  in  its  way.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  of  a  tavsniey  brown 
colour,  the  body  marked  with  black  bands.  It 
]jas  seldom  been  tamed. 


HYBRID.  An  epithet  for  any  animal 
whose  sire  is  of  one  kind,  and  dam  of  another 
kind. 

HYDATID.  An  animal  substance,  in  shape 
like  a  bladder,  and  distended  with  an  aqueous 
fluid,  which  grows  in  the  viscera  of  the  human 
body. 

HYDRA.  A  fabulous  monster,  with  many 
heads,  that  is  said  to  have  infested  the  lake 
Leonaea. 

HYDRA  (in  Astronomy.)  A  southern  con- 
stellation. 

HYDRANGEA.  A  greenhouse  plant,  bear- 
ing a  beautiful  pink  coloured  flower,  with  a 
large  head. 

HYDRATE  (in  modern  Chymistry.)  The 
combination  of  water  with  other  bodies  in  a 
solid  state,  as  slacked  lime,  which,  being  a 
combination  of  lime  and  water,  is  a  hydrate  of 
lime. 

HYDRAULICON,  or  Water-Organ 
(in  Music.)  An  instrument  acted  upon  by 
water. 

HYDRAULICS.  That  part  of  statics 
which  tieats  of  the  motions  of  fluids,  particu- 
larly of  water  issuing  from  orifices  in  reser- 
voirs, or  moving  pipes,  tubes,  canals,  rivers, 
&c.  Among  the  machines  which  serv6  for 
the  display  of  the  phenomena  of  hydraulics, 
are  the  syphon,  tlie  pump,  and  the  fire-engine. 
Among  the  moderns,  the  terms  Hydraulics 
and  Hydrodynamics,  are  employed  indiflerent- 
ly  to  denote  this  science.  See  Hydrody- 
namics. 

1    HYDRODYNAMICS.     Is  properly  that 
science  which  treat.s  of  the  power  or  force  of 
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water,  whether  it  acts  by  impulse  or  pressure ; 
but  in  an  extended  sense,  it  is  that  branch  of 
mechanics  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  li- 
quids or  non-elastic  fluids,  and  the  forces  with 
which  they  act  on  other  bodies. 

HYDRODYNAMICS,  History  or.  Al- 
though the  doctrine  of  fluids  and  their  motion 
is  but  partially  treated  by  the  ancients,  yet,  as 
respects  the  action  of  water  in  rivers,  foun- 
tains, and  aqueducts,  it  is  certain  that  they 
must  have  had  a  considerable  portion  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Aristotle  treats  on  the  na- 
ture of  subterraneous  waters,  as  also  of  those 
which  are  above.  Hero  of  Alexandria  made 
an  artificial  fountain,  which  bears  his  name. 
The  Romans  displayed  their  acquaintjmce  with 
the  art  of  carrying  waters,  in  their  famous 
aqueducts ;  and  Frontinus,  an  engineer,  who 
wrote  on  this  subject,  has  given  some  few 
rules  and  hints  on  the  motion  of  fluids.  It 
is,  however,  only  within  the  three  last  centu- 
ries, that  this  subject  has  attracted  any  particular 
notice.  Benedict  Castelli  was  the  first  who, 
in  his  treatise  Dell'  Amesura  dell'  Acque  Cur- 
renti,  investigated  the  measure  of  the  flux  of 
waters,  which  he  found  to  depend  upon  the 
area  of  the  section  and  the  velocity  of  the  wa- 
ter conjointly.  Since  his  time,  many  disco- 
veries and  theorems  have  been  made  on  the 
motions  of  fluids,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his 
Principia;  Daniel  Bernouilli  in  his  Hydro- 
dynamique ;  D'Alembert  in  his  Traite  des 
Fluides ;  M.  Bossut  in  his  Hydrodynamique ; 
M.  Buat  in  his  Principes  d'Hydraulique;  and 
M.  Eytelwein  in  his  Handbuch  der  Mechanik 
und  der  Hydraulik. 

HYDROGEN  GAS.  A  constituent  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  lightest  species  of  ponderable  mat- 
tfer  hitherto  known,  which  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Cavendish  in  1766.  It  is  an  inflamma- 
ble air,  or  an  invisible  aeriform  fluid,  which 
burns  rapidly  when  kindled,  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  and  forms  what  are  now 
termed  gas-lights.  When  combined  with  oxy- 
gen, it  produces  water.  It  is  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, so  that  animals,  when  obliged  to  breathe 
it,  die  almost  immediately.  When  gradually 
evolved  at  the  wick  of  a  candle  or  lamp  from 
the  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the 
tallow  and  oil,  the  explosion  accompanying  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  creates  our  domestic  lights. 
So  also  with  the  flame  of  a  coal  fire.  The  en- 
graving represents  its  manufactory  in  large 
quantities  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  balloon. 
The  casta  placed  round  are  partly  filled  with 
water,  from  which  hydrogen  is  extracted,  by 
putting  pieces  of  zinc  into  it,  and  two  fifths  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol.  This  producing  an 
eflervescence,  the  light  gas  passes  out  of  the 
cask  through  the  bent  tubes  which  pass 
through  a  vessel  of  cold  water  under  the  cask 
placed  in  the  centre,  from  which  it  passes 
through  the  bent  tnlie  into  the  balloon,  and 
being  so  mucli  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  it 
rises  with  great  force,  and  carries  the  balloon 
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wkh  it  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
plKre. 
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HYDROGRAPHY.  A  description  of 
rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  other  pieces  of  wato-. 

HYDROLOGY.  That  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  and  explains  the  nature 
and  properties  of  waters  in  general. 

HYDROMETER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  density  and  gravity,  &c.  of  wa- 
ter and  other  liquids.  That  which  is  designed 
simply  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity 
of  dinerent  waters  is  more  commonly  called 
an  aerometer  or  waterpoise,  the  term  hydro- 
meter being  more  commonly  nsed  to  denote  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  spirits,  though  sometimes  used  indifierently 
for  either.  Dr.  Desaguliers  contrived  an  hy- 
drometer for  determining  the  specific  gravities 
of  different  waters  to  such  a  nicety,  that  it 
would  show  when  one  kind  of  water  was  but 
tlie  40,000th  part  heavier  than  another. 

HYDROMETRY.  The  mensaration  of 
fluids,  as  to  their  density,  gravity,  Ac. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  i.  e.  A  Dread  of 
Water.  A  distemper  arising  Groca  the  Kte 
of  a  mad  dog,  which  is  always  accompanied 
with  a  horror  of  water  and  other  liquids. 

HYDROSCOPB.  An  instrument  anciently 
used  for  the  measuring  of  time. 

HYDROSTATICAL BALANCE.  A  kind 
of  balance  contrived  for  the  finding  the  specific 
gravities  of  bodies,  solid  as  well  as  fluid. 


HYDROSTATICAL   BELLOWS. 


machine  for  sliowing  ti>e  upward  pressure  of 
fluids,  and  the  hydrobtalical  paradox. 


HYDROSTATICAL    PARADOX.      A 

principle  in  hydrostatics,  so  called  because  it 
has  a  paradoxical  appearance  at  first  view  ;  it 
is  this,  that  any  quantity  of  water  or  other  fluid, 
how  small  soever,  may  be  made  to  balance  and 
support  any  quantity  or  any  weight,  however 
great  it  may  be. 

HYDROSTATICS.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws  regulating  the  motions,  pres- 
sure, gravitation,  and  equilibrium  of  fluid 
bodies,  particularly  water,  and  also  of  solid 
bodies  inunerged  therein.  This  science  is 
divided  into  three  hMranches,  namely,  hydro- 
statics, properly  so  called,  which  treats  of  fluids 
in  an  equilibrium,  their  density,  gravity,  &c.  ; 
hydraulics,  which  treats  of  fluids  in  a  state  of 
motion  ;  and  pneumatics,  which  treats  of  elas- 
tic fluids.  These  two  last  branches  will  be 
found  explained  in  their  respective  places. 

The  first  branch  of  hydrostatics  engaged  the 
attention  of  Archimedes,  who  appears  to  have 
first  attempted  to  d^ermine  the  specific  gravi- 
ty of  bodies,  in  consequence  of  tne  following 
circumstance  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
having  reason  to  suspect  that  a  goldsmith, 
whom  he  employed  to  make  him  a  crown  of 
gold,  had  adulterated  it  with  a  quantity  of  sil- 
ver, he  requested  Archimedes  to  detect  the 
cheat  Accordingly,  this  philosopher  procured 
two  masses  of  gold  and  silver  of  equal  weight 
with  the  crown,  which  lie  immersed  in  a  vessd 
hill  of  water,  at  the  same  time  carefully  no- 
ticing the  quantity  of  water  which  each  dis- 
placed ;  after  which  he  immersed  the  crown  of 
gold  also  in  the  same  vessel,  and  by  compar- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  which  flowed  over 
each  time,  he  was  enabled  to  ascert£iin  the  pro- 
portions of  gold  and  silver  in  the  crown.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  idea  by  observ- 
ing on  one  occasion,  whilst  he  was  bathing, 
tha^  as  he  immerged  his  body,  the  wetter  ran 
over  the  bath,  whence  he  concluded  that  the 
water  which  ran  out  when  his  whole  body  was 
immerged,  was  equal  in  bulk  to  his  body ;  and 
on  the  same  prindi^  be  considered  that  if  tlte 
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crown  were  altogether  of  gold,  the  bail  of  gold, 
being  of  tlie  same  bulk  as  the  crown,  would, 
when  immersed,  raise  the  water  just  as  high 
as  the  crown  immersed,  but  if  it  were  wholly 
of  silver,  the  ball  of  silver  being  immersed 
would  raise  the  water  no  higher  than  the  crown 
immersed  ;  and  if  the  crown  was  of  gold  and 
silver  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  this  pro- 
portion would  be  discovered  by  the  height  to 
which  the  crown  would  raise  the  water  higher 
than  the  gold  and  lower  than  the  silver.  The 
authors  who  have  treated  further  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  under  the  article  HyDKO- 

DVNAMICS. 

HYGROMETER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  moisture  and  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere. 

HYGROSCOPB.  The  same  \nih  hygro- 
meter.  In  all  names  of  instruments  to  which 
there  are  these  two  several  terminations,  as 
thermometer  and  thermoscope,  the  only  diffe- 
rence is,  that  the  first  expresses  something 
which  measures,  and  the  latter,  which  shows 
or  exhibits  to  view. 

HYMEN.  The  god  of  marriage. 

HYMENOPTBRA.  An  order  of  insects  in 
the  Linneean  system,  having  membranaceous 
wings,  as  the  gall-fly,  the  saw-fly,  the  bee,  the 
wasp,  the  ichneumon,  &c. 

HYPERBOLA.  One  of  the  curves  formed 
by  cutting  a  cone  obliquely  to  its  axis ;  and  if 

e  plane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut  the  opposite 
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cone,  another  hyperbola  will  be  formed,  which 
is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola  to  the  former. 


1 


HYPERBOLE.  An  exaggerated  represen- 
tation of  any  thing. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.  One  troubled  with 
the  spleen  or  melancholy. 

HYPOTHENUSE.  The  longest  side  of  a 
right-angled  triangle. 

HYPOTHESIS.  A  principle  taken  for 
granted,  in  order  to  draw  conclnsions  there- 
from for  the  proof  of  a  point  in  question. 

HYSSOP.  A  plant  with  long  narrow  feaves, 
bearing  a  crest  of  flowers.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  be  the  hyssop  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

HYSTERICS.  Spasmodic,  convulsive  af- 
fections of  the  nerves,  to  which  women  are 
particularly  subject. 


I.  and  J. 


I,  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  used  as  a 
numeral  signifies  one,  and  stands  for  any  num- 
bers of  units  as  often  as  it  is  repeated,  as,  II, 
two.  III,  three,  &c.  When  placed  before  a 
higher  numeral,  it  diminishes  it  by  one,  as, 
IV,  four,  IX,  nine  ;  and  when  after,  it  increases 
it  by  one,  as,  XI,  eleven,  XII,  twelve,  XIII, 
thirteen,  &c. 

JACK  (in  Mechanics.)  An  instrument  in 
common  use  for  raising  very  great  weights  of 
any  kind. 


JACK  (among  Mariners.)  The  flag  which 
hung  out  in  the  bowsprit  end. 


JACK  (in  Natural  History.)  A  kind  of  pike 
that  is  very  destructive  in  fishponds.  ^ 

JACK,  Smoke.  A  very  useful  instrument 
in  kitchens,  sometimes  turned  by  the  force 
with  which  smoke  and  rarefied  air  ascend  in  a 
chimney.  The  smoke-jack  consists  of  a  hori 
zontal  wheel,  the  radii  of  which  are  placed  ob- 
liquely, so  as  to  permit  the  smoke  to  pass 
through  them;  the  axle  then  turns  a  small 
crank  wheel,  which  works  into  another  at 
right  angles,  jind  at  the  end  is  a  pulley  with  a 
chain  to  turn  a  spit  set  before  the  fire,  with 
any  article  intended  to  be  turned  and  roasted. 
Many  jacks  are,  however,  turned  by  means  of 
a  weight,  which  pulls  round  a  cylinder,  and 


JAG 


JAV 


tof  m  cfada,  ro- 


JACKAI^  A  beMtofpreyKMijr 
to  the  dog.  it  rouseB  other  barts  bf  ito  «y, 
ao  that  &!f  are  omIt  takn  bjr  the  lioo, 
vhone  k  ■  oBed  die  ban's  prander. 


JALAP.  The  root  of  a  Wot] 
of  the  ooavolTidns  tnbe^  of  «  faiwk  o 
liM  oataide^  and  reddHli  within,  with  lOBMMB 
vciiiB.  b  was  not  known  in  Fiigland  oatil 
after  the  <fcM>nii'i  j  of  America,  and  reueived 
its  inne  froBi  XaSbpa,  a  town  in  New  Spain. 
The  fvindpd  ii—titort  paitsof  jdap  are 
resin  aadatarch. 
JAMB  (amoi^  Carpenters.)  Anj  si 
rter  on  ekher  A,  as  the  poslBaf  a^oor. 


of 
fcot 


JACKDAW.  A  bird  of  the  craw  knd, 
havii^a  while  onllar  about  its  neck. 

JACKS.  Small  bits  of  wood  tzed  to  tke 
ka^afTimnaiBiharpeiehonis,  andapmaels. 

JACK-WITH  THE  LANTERN,  or 

Wnx-o'THS-Wisp.  Vulgar  names  for  the 
or  meteor  wh^h  borers  in  the 
marsh  J  places,  «id  seems  to  be 
moalJIy  ori'Msimfd  I^  an  aeoeat  fivm  die 
grawndof  phoephnretled  hydiugen  gas^  de- 
eonposedfinm  amaaal  and  vegetable  remain^ 
adkose  own  molioBS  ignite  it  m  the  air.  It  ap- 
pears like  a  candle  in  a  hnteni,  and  Ims 
snmftiniffi  caused  traveDere  to  kise  tbew  way. 

JACOBIN.  A  partisan  of  die  Raich 
rerohitioa. 

JACOBITES.  A  naiDe  given  to  dw  ad- 
herents of  James  IL  at  and  after  the  revolo- 
tioB  ki  Ettglaiid. 

JACOffS  STAFF.    A 
stromeBt  far  taknw  heigfals  and 

JACOBDS.  A  gold  can  in  die  rdgn  of 
^BMs  L  vabe  fi«n  94  to  96. 

JACTITATION  OP  MARRIAGE.  A 
emt  in  the  wrIfiMBtiral  court  of  Engimd, 
when  one  of  the  parties  boasts  or  avm  oat 
that  he  or  die  is  mviied,  wfakdi  lie  odier 
partf  denying  mod  no  adeqpate  proof  of  the 


JAMB  (amoi^  IGnen.)    A  duck  bed  of 
stone  that  ofastnaxs  the  I 
ing  tfae'moE  of  ores: 

IAMBIC  \'ERSE.    V< 
iambic  feet,  that  ii^  a  short  and  • 
akemateiy. 

JANIZARIES.  The  grand  sagniaea 
goard,  or  the  soldiers  <^the  Tmkiah  infiolrr, 
whkh  have  bidy  been  dbolishei^  and  then- 
^aces  aqipfied  by  trooin  tniaed  sAer  dw 

JANUARY.  ThefintmoadiiBdbey«r. 
supposed  to  take  its  nsne  from  Janni^  «■ 

oentki^  of  Italy. 

JAPANG9S  ODOLu  In  Jiman,andClnBi^ 
they  stillinctise  the  ancient  Egyptian,  Gre- 
easBj  and  oriental  syslem  of  reprea 
powen  of  nature^  die  Tfrtnos  and 
imases,  onen  moBBtrons  and  ' 


■nrriaeebeii^  brought,  the  oflaaing  party  is 
eniuiaw  silence  on 


head. 
IFADE.    See  NKPHKrrB. 
JAG<inBotanj.)  Adrnsianorcle&inaka£ 
JAGUAR,     tlieti^  of  the  BrasilB,  about 
yeflow,  widi 


ate;  rery  fierce  and  doBlructiTe  in  the 
woods  of  thai  cottittry. 

2D  IS* 


wonriiip  of  whidi  is  enjoined  by  Ae  priest, 
and  ofAiroedly  the  fiddi  of  the  people.  Thm 
engraving  iqaeatnto  one  of  OHse  faadBoas 


practised  by  the  i 

JAPONICA.    Hk. 

JAR.  A  measure  of  ctfmibr,  aB  a  jv  of 
oO,  containing  from  16  to2S  gaSons. 

JASMIN.    SeeJBSSAMun. 

JASPER  A  precious  slooe  of  a  green 
tnnspsrent  odonr,  with  red  vdaa.  b  is  a 
•art  of  niicioBS  earth,  wwrisring  moBtly  rf 

of  iron,  magaeEia,  and  potash. 
JAVI^JNTa  aort  of  half  pikeor  apear. 


JACNDICE.    A( , 

ofasbriKtianB  in  die  gtsnds  of  die  liver,  whkh 
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1  the  bile  to  overflow,  and  turps  the  com- 
plexion yellow. 

JAW.  A  bone  of  the  mouth,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  fixed. 

JAWS.  The  two  pieces  in  the  cock  of  a 
gun  between  which  the  flint  is  fixed. 

JAY.  A  bird  with  particoloured  plumage, 
of  the  crow  kind.    It  is  taught  to  speak. 


IB.  IBID,  or  Ibidem.   The  same. 

IBIS.  A  bird  like  a  stork,  which  was 
worshipped  in  Egypt 

IBEX,  or  Wild  Goat.  It  has  large 
knotty  horns,  reclining  over  its  back,  is  of  a 
yelloAvish  colour,  with  a  black  beard.  It  ia 
habits  the  Alps. 


ICE.  Water  in  a  solid  state.  When  the 
water  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  32 
of  Fahrenheit,  it  assumes  a  solid  state  by 
shooting  into  crystals,  which  cross  each  other 
in  angles  of  60  degrees.  Ice  is  always  found 
at  the  same  temperature  or  32°  ;  it  is  lighter 
than  water,  of  course  its  bulk  is  larger  than 
that  of  water,  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  this 
increase  of  dimensions  is  acquired  with  pro 
digious  force,  sufficient  to  burst  the  strongest 
vessels. 

ICEHOUSE.  A  building  to  preserve  ice 
in  hot  weather ;  the  ice  being  stowed  as  close 
as  possible,  in  a  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
is  a  well  to  drain  off  the  water  from  any  part 
that  melts. 
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ICH  DIEN,  i,  e.  I  serve.  The  motto  on 
the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first  taken 
by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

ICHNEUMON.  An  Egyptian  rat,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  crocodile,  whose  eggs  it 
breaks. 


ICHNEUMON  (in  Entomology.)  A  sort 
of  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
other  insects. 

ICHNOGRAPHY  (in  Architecture.)  The 
ground  plan  of  a  building. 

ICHNOGRAPHY  (in  Fortification.)  A 
draught  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
works  raised  about  a  place. 

ICHTHYOLOGY.  That  branch  of  gene- 
ral zoology  which  treats  of  fishes.  These 
animals  are  divided  into  five  orders,  namely, 
into  apodal,  or  those  which  have  no  ventral 
fins;  jugular,  which  have  the  ventral  fins 
placed  more  forward  than  the  pectoral ;  abdo- 
minal,  or  those  which  have  the  ventral  fins 
situated  behind ;  thoracic,  or  those  which  have 
their  ventral  fins  situated  immediately  under 
the  pectoral;  and  the  cartilaginous  fishes, 
which  have  a  cartilaginous  instead  of  a  bony 
skeleton.    There  are  2500  species. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  History  of.  The 
subject  of  fishes  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
naturalists  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the 
present  period.  Aristotle,  probably  the  first 
writer  on  the  subject,  divided  fishes  into  ceta- 
ceous, spinose,  and  cartilaginous;  he  was, 
after  a  long  interval,  followed  by  several 
others,  who  treated  of  the  fishes  of  particular 
places,  as  Ovid,  who  treats  of  the  fishes  of 
the  Euxine,  Appian  of  those  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  Ausonius  of  those  of  the  Moselle,  &c. ; 
among  the  moderns,  there  are  also  some  who 
have  treated  this  subject  partially,  as  Paul 
Jovius,  who  described  the  fishes  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Schwenkfelt  those  of  Silesia, 
Schonefelt  those  of  Hamburgh,  Marcgrave 
the  fishes  of  Brazil,  Russell  and  Francis  Va- 
lentine those  of  Amboyna.  Pliny  was  a  gene- 
ral writer  on  the  subject,  and  pursued  no 
method;  iElian  and  Athensus  have  only 
scattered  notices  of  some  few  fishes.  Among 
the  moderns,  Bellonius,  Rondeletius,  Gesner, 
Willoughby,  Ray,  Arteidi,  and  Linnaeus,  have 
done  most  towards  reducing  this  science  to  a 
systematic  order. 

ICOSANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  The  twelfth 
class  in  the  LinnzBan  system,  including  plants 
with  twenty  stamens  or  more  to  their  flowers. 
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IDIOM.  A  manner  of  expression  peculiar 
to  any  language. 

IDIOSYNCRACY.  A  peculiarity  of  con 
stitution. 

IDOL.  Properly  an  image;. but  particu 
larly  the  image  of  any  false  god, 

IDOLATRY.     The  worshipping  of  idols. 

IDYLL.  A  little  pastoral  poem,  treating 
of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  such  as  the 
Idylls  of  Theocritus,  Gesner,  &c. 

I.  E.  ID  EST.    That  is. 

JEHOVAH.  The  proper  name  of  the 
Most  High  in  the  Hebrew. 

JELLY.  Any  liquid,  as  the  juice  of  fruits, 
coagulated  into  a  tremulous,  soft  substance: 
when  long  boiled  it  loses  the  property  of 
gelatinizing,  and  becomes  analogous  to  muci- 
lage. 

JERBOA,  a  quadruped  with  very  short 
fore  i^s,  and  long  hind  legs  and  tail. 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE.  A  sort  of 
sunflower,  which  resembles  the  artichoke  in 
taste. 

JESSAMINE,  or  JASMIN.  A  plant  bear- 
mg  fragrant  flowers,  which  is  commonly 
tramed  to  the  walls  of  houses. 

JESUITS.  An  order  in  the  Romish  church, 
political  and  religious,  corresponding  with  the 
chief  at  Rome,  and  acting  as  spies  in  all  covm- 
tries  where  they  are  tolerated.  In  1 773,  they 
•were  abolished  as  dangerous  to  tlie  peace  of 
nations,  but  restored  in  1820.  It  was  founded 
jy  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1 538. 


JESUITS  BARK.  The  Cinchona  or  Peru- 
vian Bark,  so  called  because  it  was  first  used 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Peru. 

JET  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  deep  black  sort 
of  bitumen. 

JETD'EAU.  The  pipe  of  a  fountain  which 
throws  up  the  water  in  the  air. 

JETSAM  (in  Law.)  Any  thing  tlirown 
out  of  a  ship  which  is  in  danger  of  a  wreck. 

JEU  D' ESPRIT.  A  lively,  pretty  thought, 

JEWEL.  The  name  of  the  precious  stones 
which  are  worn  as  ornaments. 

JEWELLER.  One  who  works  or  deals  in 
jewels  and  all  kinds  of  precious  stones. 

JEWS.  The  descendants  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  so  called  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  from 
Judah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  whose  tribe 
formed  the  most  considerable  part  of  those 
that  remained  of  the  Israelites.  Although  the 
Jews  have  lost  the  distinction  of  their  tribes, 
and  are  dispersed  throughout  all  nations,  yet 
they  remain  a  perfectly  distinct  people,  and 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
Their  condition  has  been  considerably  melio- 
rated in  all  Christian  countries  where  they 
now  reside.  They  are  the  negotiators  of 
money  between  all  nations,  and  every  where 
distinguished  for  their  successful  enterprise, 
and  accumtdations  of  wealth.  The  lower 
classes  are  proverbial  for  dishonesty. 

JEW  S-EAR.    A  kind  of  mushroom. 

JEW'S-HARP.  A  musical  instrument 
which  is  played  between  the  teeth. 

JEWS-MALLOW.  A  plant  whose  leaves 
are  produced  alternately  at  the  stalks.  The 
flower  expands  in  the  form  of  a  rose. 

IGNIS  FATUUS.  See  Jack  with  the 
Lantern. 

IGNITION  (in  Chvmistry.)  The  applica- 
tion  of  fire  to  metals  till  they  become  red  hot 
without  melting. 

IGNORAMUS.  An  ignorant  fellow,  a  pre- 
tender to  knowledge. 

IGNORAMUS  (in  Law.)  The  term  used 
by  the  Grand  Jury  when  they  ignore  or 
tlirow  out  a  bill  of  indictment  It  denotes 
'We  know  nothing  about  it,  or  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  respecting  it.' 

IGNORING  A  BILL  (in  Law.)  The 
throwing  out  a  bill  of  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury,  who  indorse  it  with  the  word  'ignora- 
mus.' 

I.  H.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  Jesus  Homi- 
num  Salvator,  i.  e.  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind. 

JIB.  The  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  being  a 
large  stay-sail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of 
the  bowsprit,  prolonged  by  the  jib-boom  to- 
wards the  fore-topmast-head.  In  cutters  and 
sloops  the  jib  is  on  the  bowsprit,  and  extends 
towards  the  lower  mast-head.  The  jib  is  a 
sail  of  great  command  with  any  side  wind, 
but  especially  when  the  ship  is  close  hauled, 
or  has  the  wind  upon  her  beam,  and  its  efloilB 
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in  casting  th«  ahip,  or  turning  lipr  hend  to  the 
leeward,  is  very  powerful  and  of  great  utility, 
particularly  when  the  eliip  ia  working  through 
a  narrow  channel. 

ILEX.  The  name  formerly  for  the  holm 
oak,  but  now  the  generic  name  for  the  holly. 
ILIAC  PASSION.  A  nervous  colic. 
ILLUMINATING.  The  art  of  laying 
colours  on  initial  capitals  in  books,  or  other- 
wise embellishing  manuscript  books,  as  was 
formerly  done  by  artists  called  illuminators. 

IMAGE  (in  Optics.)  The  appearance  of  an 
object  made  either  by  reflection  or  refraction. 

IMMEMORIAL  (in  Law.)  An  epithet  for 
any  custom  that  has  existed  time  out  of  mind, 
or  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 

IMMERSION  (in  Physiology.)  The  act 
of  plunging  any  thing  into  water,  or  any 
other  fluid. 

IMMERSION  (in  Astronomy.)  The  term 
18  applied  to  a  planet,  comet,  or  other  heaven- 
ly body,  when  it  approaches  so  near  to  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  that  it  is  enveloped  in 
his  rays,  and  lost  to  our  observation.  Im- 
mersion also  denotes  the  beginning  of  an 
eclipse,  or  of  an  occultation,  when  the  body 
or  any  part  first  tegins  to  disappear,  either 
behind  another  body,  or  in  its  shadow;  as 
in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the  disc  is  first 
covered  by  the  edge  of  the  moon ;  or  also  in 
an  eclipse  of  the  latter  body,  when  she  first 
enters  the  terrestrial  shadow. 

IMMOVEABLE  (in  Law.)  Things  not 
liable  to  be  carried  away ;  real  property,  as 
land,  &c. 

IMMOVEABLE  FEASTS.  Such  as  are 
constantly  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  as 
Christmas,  &c. 

IMMUTABILITY.  One  of  the  divine 
attributes.  The  immutability  of  God  is  two- 
fold, physical  and  moral.  Ihe  first  consists 
in  this,  that  the  divine  essence  does  not,  nor 
possibly  can,  receive  any  alteration ;  and  the 
moral  immutabilit)'  is  founded  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  nature,  whereby  he  always  wills 
the  same  things,  or  such  as  are  best  on  the 
whole. 

IMPACT.  The  single  or  simple  act  of  one 
body  upon  another,  so  as  to  put  it  in  motion. 

IMPALEMENT.  The  frightful  punish- 
ment, practised  by  tyrants,  of  driving  a  stake 
upwards  through  an  object  of  their  ven- 
geance; and  many  naturalists  amuse  their 
unthinking  minds  by  impaling  insects. 

IMPARLANCE  (in  Law.)  A  petition  in 
court  for  a  day  to  consider  or  advise  what 
answer  the  defendant  shall  make  to  the  plain- 
tiflf's  declaration. 

IMPEACHMENT.  In  England,  a  prose- 
cution of  a  state  crimiml  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  under  articles  of  accusation  voted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  conducts 
the  proceeding.  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  diflferent  states,  this  prosecution  is  before 
Congress  and  th»  Legislatures,  or  the  body 
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by  whom  the  accused  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  office. 

IMPERATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  One  of  the 
moods  of  a  verb,  used  when  we  would  com- 
mand, entreat,  or  advise. 

IMPERSONAL  VERB  (in  Grammar.)  A 
verb  used  only  in  the  third  person. 

IMPLEMENTS.  All  things  necessary  for 
following  any  mechanical  business,  as  tools, 
furniture,  &c. 

IMPORTATION.  The  bringing  goods 
into  a  countiy. 

IMPOSTS  (in  Architecture.)  The  capitals 
of  pillars  which  support  arches. 

IMPRESSING.  A  compulsory  mode  of  ob- 
taining men  for  the  king's  service  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy. 

IMPRESSION  (among  Printers.)  The 
number  of  copies  of  any  book  printed  off  at 
one  time. 

IMPRIMATUR,  i.  e.  Let  it  be  printed. 
The  form  of  a  license  for  printing  a  book, 
which  was  formerly  required  in  England. 

IMPRIMIS.    In  the  first  place. 

IMPROMPTU,  i.  e.  ofi'hand,  without  pre- 
paration, applied  particularly  to  poetic  effu- 
sions of  the  moment. 

IMPROVISATORE.  One  who  repeats  or 
recites  verses  extemporaneously,  as  is  the 
practice  in  Italy.  This  gift  of  reciting  extern- 
poraneous  verses  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
pitch,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  two 
ma.sks  meeting  during  the  carnival,  and  chal- 
lenging each  other  in  verse,  and  answering 
stanza  for  stanza  in  a  surprising  manner. 

IMPULSE,  or  Impetus  (in  Mechanics.) 
The  single  or  momentary  force  with  which 
one  body  strikes  or  impels  another. 

IN.  An  abbreviation  for  inch. 

INARCHING.  A  method  of  ingrafting, 
called  grafting  by  approach,  where  the  stock: 
and  tree  are  properly  joined. 

INAUGURATION.  The  ceremony  per- 
formed at  the  coronation  of  a  king,  or  the 
investing  a  person  with  a  new  office,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.s,  &c. 

INC  A.     The  prince  of  the  Peruvians. 

INCARNATION.  The  act  of  assuming 
body,  or  taking  flesh,  as  the  Incarnation  of  our 
blessed  Saviour. 

INCENDIARY  (in  Law.)  He  who  sets 
fire  to  houses  maliciously. 

INCH.  A  measure  of  length,  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot. 

INCIDENCE,  or  Line  op  Incidence 
(in  Mechanics.)  The  direction  or  inclination 
in  which  one  body  acts  or  strikes  on  another. 

INCIDENCE  (in  Optics.)  The  place  where 
two  ravs  meet. 

INCLINATION.  The  mutual  tendency  of 
two  bodies  or  planes  to  each  other. 

INCLINED  PLANE  (in  Mechanics.)  A 
plane  inclined  to  the  horizon,  or  making  an 
angle  with  it,  which  is  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers.     Its  common  application  is  to  elevata 
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bodies,  which  are  raised  perpendloularly 
while  they  are  moved  up  the  plane ;  and  the 
force  gained  is  as  the  increafied  distance 
moved  over,  that  is,  as  the  len^h  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  to  the  perpendicular  height 
gained. 
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INCOGNITO,  or  INCOG.  LiteraUy,  un- 
known, not  to  be  recognised  ;  a  mode  of  tra- 
velling without  £uiy  mark  of  distinction, 
which  is  sometimes  adopted  by  princes  and 
great  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  recognised. 
INCOMBUSTIBLE.  A  body  that  is  in- 
capable of  undergoing  combustion. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH.  A  sort  of 
linen  cloth  made  from  a  stone  in  the  fonri  of 
a  talc ;  which  stone  is  called  lapis  amianthus, 
and  asbestx)s. 

INCOME.  Revenue,  profit,  or  produce 
from  any  thing. 

INCOMMENSURABLE  (in  Geometry.) 
A  term  applied  to  two  lines  or  quantities 
which  have  no  common  measure  by  which 
they  can  be  divided. 

INCORPORATION  (in  Law.)  The  for- 
mation of  a  body  politic. 

INCORPORATION  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
mingling  the  particles  of  different  bodies 
together  into  one  mass,  in  such  manner  that 
the  different  ingredients  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. 

INCREMENT  (in  Fluxions.)  The  small 
increaise  of  a  variable  body.  Dr.  Brook  Tay- 
lor, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  doctrine 
of  increments  or  finite  differences,  denoted 
his  increments  by  a  dot  under  the  variable 
quantity,  thus  the  increment  of  a:  was  denoted 
by  X ;  others  have  employed  a  small  accent, 
thus  ar',  or  thus  pc.  M.  Nicole  uses  another 
letter  to  denote  the  increment  of  a:,  or  any 
variaUe,  eis  by  n ;  but  Euler  employs  the 
character  A,  thus  Aar  the  increment  of  ar,  and 
Ay  the  increment  of  y.  Dr.  Brook  Taylor 
first  published  his  Methodus  Incrementorum 
in  1715,  which  was  afterwards  illustrated  by 
M.  Nicole  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  for  the  years  1717,  1723, 
and  1724.  In  1723,  Emerson  published  his 
Method  of  Increments  ;  but  the  writer  who 
contributed  most  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject  was  Euler,  who,  in  his  Institutiones 
Calculi  Differentialis,  gave  a  new  and  extend 
ed  form  to  this  branch  of  analysis.  Viuious 
other  writers  have  since  treated  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, among  w4iom  Lacroix,  in  hb  Traites  des 


Differences,  &c.  is  thought  to  hav«  been  the 
most  happv. 

INCUBATION.  The  process  of  a  bird 
sitting  on  eggs  and  batching  its  young;  the 
time  requir^  for  this  varies  in  different  birds  ; 
domestic  fowls  sit  three  weeks,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys,  a  month,  pigeons  eighteen  days, 
&c. 

INCUBUS,  or  Night  Mare.  A  disease 
which  consists  in  an  obstructed  respiration, 
that  produces  the  sensation  in  sleep  of  a  weight 
pressing  on  the  breast. 

INCUMBENT.  One  in  present  possession 
of  a  benefice. 

INDECLINABLE.  Not  varied  by  termi- 
nations,  as  an  indeclinable  noun. 

INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS.  Wordsthat 
are  loose  and  undetermined  in  their  meaning, 

whatsoever,  any,  every,  &c. 

INDEMNITY  (in  Law.)  The  saving 
harmless ;  or,  a  writing  to  secure  one  from  all 
damage  and  danger  that  may  ensue  from  any 
act. 

INDENTURE  (in  Law.)  An  agreement 
or  contract  made  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, so  called  because  it  was  indented  or  cut 
scallopwise,  so  as  to  correspond  with  another 
writing  containing  the  same  words. 

INDEPENDENTS.  A  sect  of  Protestants 
in  England  and  Holland,  who  govern  them- 
selves in  then-  own  congregations,  without  ac- 
knowledging any  dependence  upon  or  con- 
nexion with  any  other  church. 

INDEX  (in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.)  The 
number  that  shows  to  what  power  the  quanti- 
ty is  to  be  raised,  as,  in  103,  the  figure  3  is  the 
exponent  or  index. 

INDEX  (in  Watchmaking.)  The  little 
stile  or  hand  fitted  eitlier  to  a  clock  or  watch, 
&c. 

INDEX  (in  Literature.)  An  alphabetical 
table  of  the  contents  of  a  book. 

INDIAN  ARROW  ROOT.  The  root  of  a 
plant  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
was  formerly  used  as  an  antidote  against 
poisons. 

INDIAN  FIG.  Ficus  Indica  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system  ;  another  name  for  tlie  Elanian 
tree. 

INDIAN  RUBBER,  or  Caout-choitc. 
An  elastic  gum,  a  substance  procured  from  a 
tree  in  South  America,  called  the  syphonia 
elastica.  It  is  mostly  brought  into  Europe  and 
America  in  the  sliape  of  bottles,  which  are 
formed  by  spreading  the  gum  over  a  mould 
of  clay. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD  (in  Grammar.) 
That  mood  of  a  verb  which  simply  affirms  or 
denies. 

INDICTED  (in  liaw.)  That  is,  accused  of 
some  offence  by  bill  preferred  to  jurors  at  tlie 
suit  ortihe  people. 

INDlCTION,  or  Cycle  of  Indiction 
(in  Chronology.)  A  mode  of  computing  time 
by  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  instituted  by  Con- 
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stanline  the  Great.  The  popes,  since  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  have  dated  their  acts  by  the 
y^ear  of  tlie  indiction,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
first  of  January.  At  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  the  year  1582  was  reckon- 
ed the  tenth  year  of  the  indiction.  Now  this 
date,  when  divided  by  fifteen,  leaves  a  re- 
mainder seven,  that  is,  three  less  than  the  in- 
diction, and  the  same  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  in  all  subsequent  cases  ;  so  that,  in  order 
to  find  the  indiction  for  any  year,  divide  the 
date,  by  fifteen  and  add  three  to  the  remainder. 

INDICTMENT.  A  bill  or  accusation  drawn 
up  in  form  of  law,  and  exliibiting  some  offence, 
which  is  preferred  to  a  grand  jury  preparato- 
ry to  the  trial  in  open  court 

INDIGENOUS.  Native,  as  applied  to  ani- 
mals and  plants. 

INDIGO.  A  beautiful  Uue  colovir  or  dye 
procured  from  a  plant  growing  in  America, 
called  the  anil ;  in  the  Linnaean  system,  Indigo- 
fera.  The  indigo  used  by  the  dyers  is  a  fsecula 

{)rocured  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  are 
aid  in  vats  full  of  water,  and  left  to  ferment. 
The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  vat, 
and  after  having  been  well  stirred  up,  it  is 
drawn  off,  and  what  remains  at  the  bottom  is 
exposed  to  the  air  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
when  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  principed  constitu- 
ent parts  of  indigo  are  mucilaginous,  resinous, 
and  earthy  matter,  with  some  oxide  of  iron. 

INDORSING.    See  Endorsing. 

INDUCTION  (in  Law.)  Putting  a  clerk 
in  passession  of  his  living. 

INDUCTION  (in  Logic.)  A  mode  of  ar- 
gumentation or  reasoning,  when  the  species  is 
gathered  out  of  the  individuals,  and  the  genus 
out  of  the  species,  &c. :  as,  if  it  be  true  that  all 
planets  borrow  their  light  from  the  sun,  then, 
by  induction,  it  is  true  that  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
each  individual  planet,  do  the  same. 

INDULGENCES  (in  the  Romish  Church.) 
Pardons  for  sin,  granted  by  the  pope  to  such 
as  profess  to  be  penitents. 

INERTIA,  or  Vis  Inertijk  (in  Physiolo- 
gy.) A  passive  principle,  supposed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  reside  in  bodies,  by  which 
they  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest,  and  re- 
ceive motion  according  to  the  force  impressed 
upon  them,  and  resist  as  much  as  they  are  re- 
sisted. 

INFANT  (in  Law.)  Any  person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 

INFANTA.  The  title  given  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

INFANTE.  The  title  given  to  the  eldest 
Bon  of  the  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

INFANTRY.  The  bodv  of  foot  soldiers. 

INFECTION.  The  communication  of  a 
disease  by  certain  efHuvia  which  fly  off  from 
distempered  bodies,  or  from  goods  tJiat  are  in- 
fected. 

INFINITESIMALS.  Indefinitely  small 
parts. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD.    The  mood  of  a 


ING 

verb,  80  named  because  it  is  not  limited  by 
number  or  person. 

INFINITY.  A  term  applied  to  the  vast  and 
the  minute,  to  distances  and  spaces  too  great 
to  be  expressed  in  any  numbers  of  measures, 
or  too  small  to  be  expressed  by  any  fraction ; 
and  one  of  the  incomprehensible,  but  necessa- 
rily existing  wonders  of  the  universe;  for  we 
can  imagine  no  space,  however  distant,  which 
there  must  not  be  space  beyond,  nor  any  atom, 
however  small,  which  has  not  an  upper  and 
under  side.  But  being  located  ui  a  definite 
portion  of  space,  we  are  more  interested,  af- 
fected, and  wrought  upon,  by  the  infinitely 
little  through  which  Providence  works  up- 
wards, as  it  were,  than  by  the  infinitely  great, 
for  tlie  perfect  conception  of  which  we  are  our- 
selves too  small.  Such  considerations  serve 
more  than  any  others  to  exalt  our  conceptions 
of  the  Creator  of  tlie  universe. 

INFIRMARY.  A  place  where  the  sick  poor 
are  received,  or  can  get  advice  and  medicines 
without  charge. 

INFLECTION  (in  Optics.)  A  multiplex 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  caused  by  the 
unequal  thickness  of  any  medium. 

INFLECTION  (in  Grammar.)  The 
change  which  a  word  undergoes  in  its  end- 
ing, to  express  case,  number,  gender,  mood, 
tense,  &c. 

INFLECTION,  Point  of  (in  Geometry.) 
A  point  where  a  curve  begins  to  bend  a  con- 
trary way. 

INFLORESCENCE.  The  manner  in 
which  plants  flower,  or  in  which  flowers  are 
fastened  to  the  stem  by  means  of  the  peduncle. 

INFLUENZA.  A  sort  of  catarrh  or  disease 
from  cold,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  peculiar  influence  of 

IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS.  See  Fobma. 

INFORMATION  (in  Law.)  An  accusa- 
tion or  complaint  exhibited  against  a  person 
for  some  criminal  offence.  An  information 
differs  from  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  exhibited  on  the  oath  of  twelve  men, 
but  the  information  is  only  the  allegation  of 
the  officer  or  individual  who  exhibits  it. 

INFORMER  (in  Law.)  One  who  gives  in- 
formation, particularly  private  information,  to 
a  magistrate. 

INFUSIBLE.  Not  to  be  fused  or  made 
fluid. 

INFUSION.  A  method  of  obtaining  the 
virtues  of  plants,  roots,  &c.  by  steeping  them 
in  a  hot  or  cold  liquid. 

INFUSORIA.  One  of  the  Linnaean  orders 
of  animals,  of  the  class  vermes,  including  such 
as  are  simple,  microscopic  animalculse,  found 
in  stagnant  water. 

INGOT.  A  wedge  or  bar  of  gold. 

INGREDIENT.  Any  simple  that  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  compound  medicine. 

INGRESS  (in  Astronomy.)  The  sun's  en- 
tering into  the  first  scruple  of  Aries,  &c. 
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INGRO^.  See  Ekgbosb. 
INHERITANCE  (in  Lnr.)  Aa  i 
■B  and  bn  heira. 
INJBCnONdB 


r  tne  aoporaMiB  «f  1 

DiQ^^rOR  Cm  Lnr.)    Any  afikxr,  m 
die  Aeriff  and  the  ooraoer,  hmag  yamtr  to 


A 

ton  firAe 


DUECnON  Cm  Sngery.)    Tlie  fiwdog  of  the 
MTf  HqmdJBtothebodybymeiiBofactyiter. 

IlilTIAI&    Letters  placed  ii  the  begin- 
inrc' of -woeda  cr  aenl 
^aODNCTION.    AJdnd  of 
giaulud  by  eonrts  of  eq^nty, 
a  Tieir  of  lauuvnu^  |MU|MJtj 

INK.  AUaekfiqpBorfcrwnling;  itia 
timea  red,  when  k  is  called  red  ink.    Bbc^ 
tnk  ia  of  Ihioe  kindi 


■adeinOnnatoflanip-hiarkandaiae;  print- 
er's ink,  eompoaed  of  ofl  and  bmp^lai^  fia- 
theUadcinfc,  orof  TemnKonfirtfae  red  ink; 
writing  inl^  eompoaed  of  an  infusion  of  nol- 
gall^  snlphatB  of  iron  or  copper  ifiaaolfed  in 
wiier,  higvfUM^  and  gnm  arafaic  ^lereduik 
is  <  unyuaed  of  Braau  amud,  gmn,  and  afani 
INl^  Sympathetic.  SeeSncPATHxric 

IXK. 

INLAND.  That  pbee  which  naitnaled 
the  nUerior  of  a  ooontiy,  6r  firom  the  aea- 


pnnapally  with 

r  pcDonnr  a  aoiL 


orfly,  haYmg 
of  joints  and 


INLAND  BILLS  (in  Conmieroe.)    BiDs 

povafale  in  the  eoontry  where  thi^  are  drawn. 

INLAND  IVADEL    Trade   OKTied   on 


within  the  eoontiy;  home  trade, 
^^^TING  (among  Mechanics.)   Wark- 


IN  UmNEL    In  theontaeirbeibrenj 
thioe  is  aaid  or  doDBL 

INN.    Ahonaeof  enlertainmot  fir  tn- 


INNS  OP  COCHT.  Hooaes  or  colleges 
for  the  entertainmetit  of  students  in  die  mri 
the  principal  of  theae  aodcrteB  at  present  are 
lincoioPs  bm,  die  Inner  Ten^le^  and  die 
Middle  Ten^4n  London. 

INNCEIJDO  (m  Law.)  A  hint,  adoiriiCfU 

CMT  OQBODTC  CZINrBBBMIL 

INOCULATION  (in  Sorgery.)  Theope- 
ratian  trf"  giring  the  small  pox  to  persons  br 
inririon     When  a  person  is  inoadaled  witn 


IN( 


fhmtreeiaaet  in  die  stock  or  branch  of 
ther,  aoastomakeaereral  aorts  of  finit  grow 
on  the  same  tree. 

INOSCULATION  (in  Anatomy.)     Tte 
;  fining  the  "»«— «*«a  of  the  capillary  Tesos  and 


NoS^TION  On  Gardening.)  A  kind 
of  graftii^in  thebod;  as  when  £e  bod  of  a 


See  Emtoxologt. 

fee^  and  bodiea  eompoaed 

•raonenls;  in  aomecaaea  thqr 

fanvedie  head  ditinct  from  the  body,  as  flies. 


beer^  4e.^  ^  Thoae  dot  are  csfidie  of  beii^ 
"  ot  destrayn^  life  were  also  in- 
cloded  nnder  this  head,  but  Lamms  haa 
daaaed  diem  nnder  the  head  of  vermes  worms. 

INSIGNIA.     Ensisns. 

INSOLUBLE  (in  Chymktry.)  Anepidiet 
fiir  any  body  winch  is  not  to  be  daaaivedor 


LYENCT  (in  Law.)    The  stale  of 
t  being  able  to  pay  onc?fc  ddte. 
INSOLYENT.    In  a  atttoof  iuBulieuty. 
DiSOLYENT  AGT&     Aett  naned  fay 
Htgiwialitg  bodiea  fer  die  porpoaeof  icluu 
and  aometimes  man 


IN  raOPMA PEBSONA.    Inone'sown 

INaCEST  Cm  Uw.)  An  inquisition  by 
jonn^-the  most  nsusl  mode  of  tnal  in  cases 
bodi  orfl  md  eriminsi  in  tins  cuuiUfy. 

INQUISITION  Cm^kxksiasdcal  Affidrs.) 


INSPECTION  Cm  L«r.)  AmodeoftfialL 
when  the  judges  deads  a  pomt  of  dvpole  npon 
of  their  own  aenaes. 
OR.    A  nnliisry  officer  wfaoae 
it  is  to  inspect  regiments,  dc 

TION  (in  Anatomy.)    The  act 
of  farctfhii^  or  taking  in  the  air  ly  the  aher- 
le  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  chest 
INSPIRATION  Cm  Theology.)    The  con- 
veying certain  extrnordini 
tions  into  die  mind;  or,  in 
toral  inflwnre  on  the  i 
DiSTALLATION.    The  ceremony  of  m- 
or  patting  into  any  office  or  dignibr,  as 
a  dean  or  prebendary  in  his  staU  or 


INSTALMENT.  The  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain potlion  of  a  groaa  sana,  whach  is  to  be  paid 
at  difflewait  times,  or,  as  the  phrase  ia^  fay  in- 


INSTANCE  Cm  Civil  Law.)    The 
itioaofasiiiL 
INSTANT.    TlKsmdest  perceptible  por- 
on  of  tmie;  that  whereia  we  perceive  no 
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INSTANTER.    Instantly. 

IN  STATU  aUO  (in  Diplomacy.)  A  term 
signifying  that  condition  in  which  tilings  were 
left  at  a  certain  period,  as  when  belligerent 
parties  agree  that  their  miitual  relations  should 
be  in  statu  quo,  or  as  they  were  before  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  and  the  like. 

INSTINCT.  The  sagacity  or  natural 
aptitude  of  brutes,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
reason. 

INSTITUTE.  Any  society  instituted  or 
established  according  to  certain  laws,  or  regu- 
lations for  the  furtlierance  of  some  particular 
object,  such  as  colleges,  or  academies,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  Literary  Institutes,  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  and  the  like. 

INSTITUTES.  A  book  so  entitled,  con- 
taining the  elements  of  the  Roman  or  Civil 
Law.  The  institutes  are  divided  into  four 
books,  and  contain  an  abridgment  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Civil  Law. 

INSTITUTION.  An  English  term  for  the 
putting  a  clerk  into  possession  of  a  spiritual 
benefice,  previous  to  which  the  oath  against 
simony,  and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, are  to  be  taken ;  besides  which  the  party 
must  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the 
articles  concerning  the  king's  supremacy,  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

INSTRUMENT.  A  tool  to  do  any  thing 
with. 

INSTRUMENT  (in  Law.)  A  deed  or 
writing  drawn  up  between  two  parties,  and 
containing  several  covenants  agreed  between 
them. 

INSTRUMENT  (in  Music.)  Any  frame, 
Btructure,  or  contrivance,  by  which  harmo- 
nious sounds  may  be  produced. 

INSTRUMENTAL  (in  Music.)  An  epithet 
for  the  music  of  instruments,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vocal  music,  or  that  of  the  human 
voice. 

INSULATE.  Properly,  standing  alone  ; 
as,  in  Architecture,  an  insulate  column,  that 
vi^hich  stands  alone. 

INSULATED  (in  Chymistry.)  A  term  for 
bodies  that  are  supported  by  electrics  or  non- 
conductors, so  that  their  communication  with 
the  earth,  by  conducting  substances,  is  inter- 
rupted. 

INSURANCE,  or  ASSURANCE  (in  Law.) 
A  contract  or  agreement  by  which  one  or  more 
persons,  called  insurers  or  assurers,  erigage, 
for  a  certain  premium  paid,  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  any  house,  ship,  or  goods,  by  fire,  ship- 
wreck, or  otherwise.  Casualties  by  fire  are 
protected  by  annual  payments.  The  premium 
on  ships  and  merchandise  is  so  much  on  the 
voyage. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES.  Compa- 
nies of  persons  who  form  a  fund,  or  capital, 
which  they  dispose  of  in  insuring  the  property 
of  others  against  casualties  by  fire,  &c. 

INTAGLIOS.  Precious  stones,  having  the 
heads  of  great  men  or  inscriptions,  &c.  cngra- 


INT 

ven  on  them,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient 
rings,  seals,  &c. 

INTEGER  (in  Aritlunetic.)  A  whole  num- 
ber, as  distinguished  from  a  fraction  ;  as  one 
pound,  one  yard,  &c. 

INTEGRAL  PARTS.  Parts  which  make 
up  a  whole. 

INTEGUMENTS  (in  Anatomy.)  The 
coverings  of  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
cuticle,  cutis,  &c.  The  common  integuments 
are  the  skin,  with  the  fat  and  cellular  mem- 
brane adhering  to  it;  also,  particular  mem- 
branes, which  invest  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
are  called  integuments,  as  the  tunics  or  coats 
of  the  eye. 

INTENDANT.  A  military  officer  who 
has  the  inspection  and  management  of  certain 
affairs. 

INTENSITY.  The  state  of  being  affected 
to  a  high  degree ;  the  power  or  energy  of  any 
quality  raised  to  its  highest  pitch. 

INTERCALATION  (in  Chronology.)  An 
inserting  or  putting  in  a  day  in  the  month  of 
February  every  fourth  year. 

INTERDICT.  A  papal  censure,  prohibit- 
ing  divine  offices  to  be  performed  within  any 
parish  or  town,  &c. ;  which  was  put  in  force 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  in 
Germany  several  times  at  different  periods. 

INTEREST  (in  Commerce.)  Money  paid 
for  the  use  or  loan  of  money.  The  sum  lent 
is  called  the  principal ;  the  sum  paid  by  the 
borrower,  the  interest ;  emd  when  the  two  are 
incorporated,  the  interest  paid  upon  that  is 
called  compovmd  interest,  or  interest  upon  in- 
terest. 

INTEREST  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  rule  by 
which  the  interest  of  money  is  computed,  which 
is  either  simple  or  compound. 

INTERJECTION.  An  indecUnable  pait 
of  speech,  serving  to  express  the  emotions  of 
the  mind. 

INTERLOCUTORY  ORDER  (in  Law.) 
An  order  which  does  not  decide  the  cause  itself, 
only  some  intervening  matter  relating  to  it. 

INTERLOPERS  (in  Law.)  Those  who, 
without  legal  authority,  intercept  or  hinder 
the  trade  of  a  company  lawfully  established  to 
trade  in  a  particular  way  or  part 

INTERLUDE.  An  entertainment  between 
the  acts  of  a  play,  for  the  purpose  of  allowii\g 
the  performers  time  to  rest,  &c. 

NTERPOLATING  (among  Critics.)  In- 
serting a  spurious  passage  into  the  writings  of 
some  ancient  author. 

INTERREGNUM.  The  vacancy  of  a 
throne  by  the  death  or  deposition  of  a  king. 

INTERREX.  He  who  governs  while  ther« 
is  no  king. 

INTERROGATION.  A  question  put 

INTERROGATION,  or  Notk  op  In- 
TEEHOGATION  (in  Grammar.)  A  mark  thus 
(?)  put  at  the  end  of  a  question. 

INTERROGATIVES.  Words  used  in 
asking  a  question,  as  why,  whwefwe,  &c. 


ION 
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INTERROGATIVE  SYSTEM.  A  mode 
of  teaching  bv  means  of  questions  and  answers. 

INTERROGATORIES  (in  Law.)  Q,ues- 
tioos  in  writing  demanded  oC  witnesses  in  a 
causey  particularly  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

IN  TERROREM.  By  way  of  frightening 
or  deterrin?. 

INTERSECTION  (in  Mathematics.)  Tlie 
cutting  of  one  line  or  idane  by  another. 

INTERVAL  (in  Music.)  The  diflerence  be- 
tween two  sounds,  as  respects  acute  and 
grave. 

INTESTATE.  One  dying  wiUwwt  a  wilL 
•  INTBSTINA  (in  Zoology.)  An  order  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  of  tlte  class  vermes,  in- 
dnding  earthworms  and  leeches. 

INH^STINE  MOTION  (in  Physiology.) 
That  motion  which  takes  piaoe  in  tl^  corpos- 
des  or  anallest  particks  of  a  body. 

INTESTINES.  The  convohited 
neons  tube  in  the  body  of  animah.  In 
human  subject,  the  intestines  are  divided  into 
large  and  small,  each  of  which  ctHisists  of  three 
distinct  portions. 

INTOLERANCE.  The  not  tokanating  or 
allowing  of  every  man's  private  judgemoit  in 
meters  of  doctrine  or  discipline. 

INTONATION  (in  Music)  The  act  of 
Boonding  the  notes  in  the  scale  with  the  rdce, 
or  any  other  given  order  of  musical  tones. 

INTOXICATION.  The  state  of  intoxica 
lion  greatly  resembles  that  of  an  incipient 
Daisy  or  apoplexy.  Inebriated  persons  stag- 
ger in  all  directi<Mis;  they  stammer;  every 
thif^  appears  dooUe;  thor  tcmgue  is  in 


the  faculty  of  speech.  This  imbecQity  extends 
to  the  mind,  wiach  is  tlms  rendered  totally  in- 
capable of  reflection.  As  the  brain  is  over- 
chained  with  blood,  the  vessds  pressing  on 
that  part  are  very  hable  to  burst,  from  the 
least  accidental  concussitm ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  such  foUy  may  expire,  while  he 
remains  insensible  of  bis  danger. 

INTRANSITIVE  VERBS.  Verbs  that  ex- 
press actions,  that  do  not  pass  over  to  an  ob- 
ject; as,  go,  come,  «&c. 

IN  TRANSITU.  During  the  passage  from 
one  {dace  to  another. 

INTRUSION  (in  Law.)  Aviakntonm- 
lawful  seizing  upon  lands  or  tenfments. 

INTUITION.  The  mental  view  of  a  mat- 
ter, or  the  instantaneous  act  of  the  mind  in 
percaving  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas. 

IN  VACUO,  L  &  In  empty  spac^  or  in 
space  comparativelv  empty. 

INVALID  (in  MiUiary  or  Naval  AfTairs.)' 
A  soldier  or  sailor  wounded  or  disabled  in 
war,  and  unfit  fur  service. 

INVENTION.  Any  new  mechanical  con- 
tri  ranee  for  assisting  human  labour. 

INVENTORY.  A  catalogue  or  list  of 
goods. 

INVERSION  (in  Geometry.)  The  chaug 
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ing  antecedents  into  consequents  in  the  (mns 
of  |>roportion,  and  tl»e  amtrary. 

JNUNDATJ5  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
linnsan  natural  orders,  cunsi^ing  of  aquatic 
dlants. 

INVOCATION  (among  Poets.)  An  ad- 
dress to  their  favourite  poet 

INVOICE.  A  bill  or  account  of  goods  seut 
fay  a  merchant  to  his  correspondent  in  a  fixeign 
country. 

INVOLUNTARY  HOMICIDE  (in  Law.) 
The  killing  a  man  by  accident,  which  differs 
from  excisable  homicide  by  nusadventure  in 
this,  that  the  latter  happens  m  the  poibrmance 
of  a  bwful  act,  but  Uie  former  may  be  an  in- 
different or  a  positively  unlawful  act,  which 
is  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

INVOLUTION.  The  raising  any  quanti- 
ty to  a  given  power  by  multi|Jymg  it  into  it- 
self the  required  number  of  tinies ;  thus,  the 
culie  of  3  b  got  by  multiplying  3,  the  root,  in- 
to itself  twice,  as,'  3X3X3=27. 

JOBBER.  In  England,  one  wfa«  buys  and 
sells  cattle  for  anotho-.     In  the  United  Stales, 


a  person  who  is  cugagedin  acbance  I 

JOCKEY.  A  man  who  rides  horses  at  races  ; 
also,  one  who  deals  in  horses. 

IODINE.  A  deadly  poison,  of  a  black  co- 
lour and  metallic  lustre,  procured  from  kelp, 
which  resembles  chlorine  in  its  odoiu-,  and 
power  of  destroying  ve^?etafale  colours.  Iodine 
is  incombustible,  but  wtfh  axote  it  forms  a  cu- 
rious detonating  powder. 

JOINED    A  worker  in  wood,  who  fits  to- 


paralytic,  and  th^  are  deprived  of  gether  the  several  pieces  which  have  been  pre- 


pared for  each  other.  He  differs  from  the  car- 
penter inasmuch  as  he  does  the  finer  worl^ 
that  requires  more  skilL 

JOINT  (in  Anatomy.)  The  phice  where 
any  bone  is  articulated  or  joined  with  another. 

JOINT  (in  Mascmry.)  The  separation  be- 
tween the  stones  which  is  filled  with  mortar. 

JOINT  (in  Joinery.)  The  parts  where  two 
pieces  of  wood  join. 

JOINT  (in  Botany.)  The  knot  in  the  stalk 
of  a  plant. 

JOINT  (among  Butchers.)  The  limb  that 
is  cut  from  the  carcass  of  an  animal. 

JOINT  STOCK  (in  Ckjmmerce.)  A  stock 
or  fund  formed  by  the  union  of  several  shares 
fi-om  different  persons. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES.  Com- 
nteroal  associations,  havinf  a  stock  consisting 
of  many  shares:  in  suoi  associations  the 
sharehcMers  gain  or  lose  according  to  the 
number  of  shares  w^hich  they  Ih^ 

JOINTURE  (in  Law.)  The  wife's  sqnrate 
estate,  secured  by  will,  or  by  marriage  settle- 
ment; in  other  cases,  the  wife  inherits  one 
third. 

JOISTS.  Timberp  fiiped  into  the  girders 
or  summers  c.f  a  txiiidih^ 

IONIC  ORDER  (ill  Architeclure)  An 
order  ao  called  from^^^Bta,  in  Lesser  Asia. 
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The  body  of  the  pillar  is  usually  channeled  or 
furrowed  with  twenty-four  gutters,  and  its 
length,  with  the  capital  and  base,  is  twenty- 
nine  modules,  the  chapiter  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  volutes  or  scrolls. 


JONQUIL.  A  plant  of  the  Narcissus  kind, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  either  single  or  double, 
and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  sweet  scent. 

JOURNAL.  Any  book  in  which  is  kept  an 
account  of  what  passes  hi  the  day. 

JOURNAL  (in  Merchants'  Accounts.)  A 
book  wherein  every  thing  is  posted  out  of  the 
waste-book. 

JOURNAL  (among  Publishers  and  Book- 
sellers.) A  periodical  work,  either  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly,  &c. 

JOURNAL  (among  Mariners.)  A  bdok 
wherein  is  kept  an  account  of  the  ship's  way 

JOURNEYMAN.  One  who  works  by  the 
day,  the  week,  or  the  year,  &c.  for  another. 

IPECACUANHA.  A  medicinal  root,  which 
grows  in  America,  and  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
was  much  esteemed  for  the  cure  of  dysente- 
ries, but  afterwards  fell  into  disuse. 

IPSE  DIXIT.  Literally,  he  himself  said  it ; 
a  term  signifying  an  opinion  that  rests  on  the 
word  or  authority  of  an  individual  only. 

IPSO  FACTO.  The  very  fact. 

IRIDIUM.  A  metallic  substance  procured 
from  platina. 

IRIS  (in  Anatomy.)  A  striped,  variegated 
circle,  next  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

IRIS  (in  Botany.)  The  flower  de  luce,  or 
fla^-flower,  Ac. ;  a  plant  with  a  bulbous  root, 
which  bears  a  beautiful  blue  flower.  There  are 
many  species  of  it,  as,  the  common  yellow  or 
water  iris,  the  flag  iris,  the  dwarf  iris,  &c. 

IRIS  (among  Opticians.)  The  changeable 
colours  whidi  appear  in  the  glasses  of  tele- 
scopes, &c. 

IRON.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
abundant  metals,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
that  was  known  and  worked.  This  metal  is 
easily  oxidized,  but  is  infusible  except  by  an 
intense  heat ;  it  is,  however,  malleable  at  a 
less  degree  of  heat,  and  several  pieces  may  be 
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united  into  one  mass  by  a  process  called  weld- 
ing. Iron  is  the  only  metal  that  is  susceptible 
of  magnetic  attraction.  Pure  iron  is  very 
rarely  to  be  found ;  the  principal  varieties  of 
iron  are  the  cast  or  pig  iron,  or  that  which  is 
immediately  extracted  from  the  ore ;  wrought 
iron,  that  which  has  gone  through  the  process 
of  melting  in  a  furnace ;  and  steel,  that  which 
has  been  heated  in  charcoal,  and  hardened  by 
its  combination  with  carbon.  The  substance 
called  black  lead,  is  a  carburet  of  iron ;  green 
vitriol  is  a  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  the  loadstone 
is  an  oxide  of  iron. 

IRON.  The  name  of  several  tools  made  of 
iron,  particularly  that  which  serves,  when  heat* 
ed,  to  smooth  linen  after  it  has  been  washed. 

IRONMONGER.  A  dealer  in  u-on. 

IRONMOULDS.  Spots  in  linen,  left  after 
ironing. 

IRONMOULDS  (among  Miners.)  Yellow 
lumps  of  iron  or  stone  found  in  chalk-pits. 

IRON  SMELTING.  One  of  the  most  for- 
midable of  the  manufacturing  processes  of 
man.  The  iron-stone  is  exposed  in  a  suitable 
receptacle  to  the  action  of  an  intense  furnace 
beneath,  raised  to  the  highest  degree  by  means 
of  enormous  blasting-bellows,  the  roar  of  which, 
as  the  air  is  driven  into  and  fixed  in  the  fire, 
is  deafening.  The  iron  then  runs  out  in  a  li- 
quid stream,  and  being  received  in  a  channel 
formed  of  sand,  is  easily  cast  by  the  workmen 
into  any  desirable  shape. 

IRRATIONAL  (in  Mathematics.)  An  epi- 
thet applied  to  surd  quantities. 

ISINGLASS.  A  gelatinous  matter,  formed 
of  the  dried  sounds  of  cod  and  other  fish.  It 
is  the  principal  ingredient  in  tlie  blancmanger 
of  the  cooks,  and  is  also  used  medicinally. 

ISIS  (in  the  Mythology  of  the  Egyptians.) 
The  wife  and  sister  of  Osiris. 

ISLAND.  A  country  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  water,  as  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c. 

ISLAND  CRYSTAL.  A  transparent  stone 
of  the  nature  of  spar,  a  piece  of  which  laid  up- 
upon  a  book,  every  letter  seen  through  it  will 
appear  double.  It  was  originally  found  in 
Iceland,  whence  it  was  called  Iceland  or  Island 
Crystal,  but  is  to  be  met  with  in  France  and 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

ISOCHRONAL  or  Isochronous  Vi- 
BBATIONS.  Vibrations  of  a  pendulum  per- 
formed in  the  same  space  of  time. 

ISOPEREMETRICAL  FIGURES.  Fi. 
gures  having  equal  perimeters  or  circumfe< 
rences. 

ISOCELES  TRIANGLE.  A  triangle 
having  two  sides  or  legs  equal  to  each  other. 

ISSUE  (in  Law.)  1.  The  children  begot- 
ten between  a  man  and  his  wife.  2.  The 
profits  arising  from  lands,  tenements,  fines,  &c 
3.  The  point  of  matter  at  issue  between  con- 
tending parties  in  a  suit,  when  a  thing  is  Jif- 
firmed  on  the  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other- 
Issues  may  be  either  on  matters  of  fact  or  mat- 
ters of  law. 
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ISSUE  (in  Medicine)  An  artificial  aper- 
ture, giving  vent  to  noxious  humours  in  the 

ISSUES  (in  Military  Aflaire.)  Certain 
■ams  of  money  givai  into  the  hands  of  agents 
far  theMvment  of  the  army. 

ISSUES  (in  FcHtification.)  Ootlets  in  a 
town. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES.  Games  formerly 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corimh,  every  three,  four,  or  five  years. 

ISTHMUS.  A  little  neck  of  land  ioining  a 
peninsula  to  a  continent,  as  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  &c. 

ITALIAN.  A  native  of  Italy,  the  country 
c€  the  ancient  Romans,  and  one  of  the  most 
beaatiiiil  and  interesting  in  Eurqie,  having  a 
fertile  soil,  mild  climate,  serene  air,  and  great 
diversi^  of  scenery,  abounding  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  builfings.  The 
inhahfemte  of  the  northern  parts  are  an  en- 
lightened people,  distinguished  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  music,  paintings,  and  sculpture; 
bat  those  of  the  aaatbera  parts  are  ignorant, 
degraded,  and  immoraL  The  population  of 
Roiae,  the  capital,  is  about  140,000 ;  but  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  contained  about  7,000,000. 
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ITALIC.  A  kind  of  letter  \Ked  in  print- 
ing, by  way  of  distinction  from  the  roman^  as 
in  this  word,  Italy. 

ITCH.  A  cutaneous  disease,  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  an  insect  of  the  acarus  tribe 
called  the  itchmite.  This  small  insect,  which 
is  white,  with  reddish  legs,  is  found  in  the 
small  pellucid  vesicles  of  the  hands  and 
joints  affected  with  the  itch. 

ITEM.  Also ;  a  word  used  to  denote  an 
article  added  to  an  account 

ITINERANT.    Going  from  place  to  place. 

ITINERARY.  A  book  pointing  out  the 
roads  and  distances  of  places,  for  the  ijse  of 
travellers. 

JUBILEE.  A  time  of  public  and  solemn 
festivity  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  This 
was  kept  every  fiftieth  year ;  and  began  about 
the  autumnal  equinox.  At  this  time  all  slaves 
vci«  rele^ed,  all  dt^As  annihilated,  and  all 


lands,  «&c.  however  alienated,  were  restored 
to  their  first  owners.  During  this  whole  year 
all  kind  of  agriculture  was  forbidden,  and  the 
poor  had  the"  benefit  of  the  harvest,  vintage, 
and  other  productions  of  the  earth. 

JUBILEE  (in  the  Romish  Church.)  A 
solonnity  instituted  a.  d.  1300,  by  Pope  Boni- 
face, to  be  observed  every  hundredth  year,  or 
every  twenty-fifth  year,  as  enjoined  by  Pope 
Sext'us  rV.  for  the  performance  of  seven! 
ca-emonies  in  order  to  obtain  pardons,  remia- 
sions  finom  sins,  indulgences,  &c  l^e  jofailee 
lasts  a  whole  year,  and  as  it  brings  in  great 
stores  of  wealth  to  the  popes,  it  lus  been  call- 
ed the  Golden  Year. 

JUDAISM.  The  rites,  customs,  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Jews. 

JUTK3E  (in  Law^.)  One  learned  in  the 
law,  appointed  to  preside  in  a  court  of  justice 
and  explain  the  actual  bearings  of  the  law  oo 
a  case  before  the  jury. 

JLT)GE  MARTIAL,  or  Jt;DGE  Advo- 
CATK,  or  Advocate  General-  The  su- 
premejadge  in  courts  martiaL 

JUIX5MENT  (in  Law.)  The  sentence  of 
the  court  pronounced  by  the  judge  on  the  mat- 
ter in  the  record,  either  in  cases  of  default, 
where  the  defendant  puts  in  no  plea ;  or  of 
confession,  who-e  the  defendant  acknowledges 
the  action ;  or,  upon  demurrer,  where  the  de- 
fendant pleads  a  bad  plea  in  bar ;  or  upon  a 
nonsuit  or  retraxit,  when  the  plaintiff  with- 
draws or  abandons  the  prosecution.  Judg- 
ments are  either  interlocutory,  that  is,  given 
in  the  middle  of  a  cause  on  some  intermeidiiate 
point,  or  final,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  acticHi. 

JUDICIAL  (in  Law.)  An  epithet  for 
what  appertains  to  a  court,  as  judicial  de- 
cisions, &c. 

JUGULARES  (in  Ichthyology.)  An  order 
of  fishes  in  the  Linnaean  ^stem,  including 
those  that  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  before 
the  pectoral,  as  the  cod,  the  whiting,  the  had- 
dock.  <&c 

JUGLTiAR  VEINS.  Veins  running  from 
the  head  down  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

JULIAN  PERIOD  (in  Chronology.)  A 
period  of  7980  consecutive  years,  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  three  cjrcles  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  indiction,  into  one  another. 
It  w^  so  called  because  it  consists  of  Jnhan 
years. 

JLTJAN  YEAR-  A  space  of  time  con- 
sisting of  365  days  and  6  liours,  so  caUed  fi:*om 
Jnhus  Caesar,  by  whom  it  was  established. 
The  calendar,  which  contained  an  account  of 
Julian  time,  was  called  the  Juhjm  Calendar ; 
and  the  time  when  it  was  first  instituted,  name- 
ly, 46  A.  c,  the  Julian  Epocha, 

JULY.  The  seventh  month  in  the  year,  so 
called  in  honour  of  Juhos  Caesar. 

JUNIPER  TREE.  A  sort  of  tree  or  shrul^ 
having  long,  narrow,  and  prickly  leaves,  and 
bearing  a  soft  pulpy  berry.  This  sfardb  k 
coaunonly  found  on  heaths  and  barren  hlll% 
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but  the  berries  which  are  used  metlicinally  are 
brought  from  Germany.  From  the  berries  is 
made,  in  HoUancJ,  the  gin  callerl  Hollands  gin 

Juniper-berries  possess  a  strong,  not  un 
pleasant  smell ;  and  a  warm,  pungent,  sweet 
taste ;  which,  on  chewing,  or  previously  well 
bruising  them,  is  succeeded  by  a  bitterish  fla- 
vour. They  require  two  years  before  they 
ripen,  and  yield,  on  expression,  a  rich,  sweet, 
aromatic  juice,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  taste  of  honey.  These  berries  are  useful 
carminatives ;  for  which  purposes  a  spirituous 
water,  and  an  essential  oil,  are  prepared  from 
them. 

JUNO  (in  the  Heathen  Mytliology.)  The 
vnfe  of  Jupiter,  whose  emblem  was  the 
peacock. 


JUNO  (in  Astronomy.)  One  of  the 
newly  discovered  planets. 

JUNTA.  A  S|ianish  term  for  a  meeting 
of  men  sitting  in  council. 

IVORY.  A  finer  sort  of  bone,  or  an  in- 
termediate substance  between  bone  and  horn, 
prepared  from  the  tusk  of  tlie  male  elephant, 
which  sometimes  weighs  200  pounds.  It  is 
much  used  in  various  manufactures,  and  its 
coal  forms  ivory  black.  In  decomposition 
100  parts  contain  24  of  gelatine,  and  64  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

JUPITER  (in  the  Heathen  MyUiology.) 
The  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  chief  of  the 
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JUPITER  (in  Astronomjr.)  The  large?* 
planet  of  the  solar  system,  being  89,522  miles 
in  diameter,  or  1400  times  larger  Uian  the 
earth.  It  revolves  round  the  sun  in  4332  days 
14  hours  of  our  time,  and  on  its  own  axis  in 
9  hours  56  minutes,  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  86^ 
54  1-2'.     It  is  attended  by  four  satellites. 


gods,  was  the  most  honoured  among  men.  His 
mofst  usual  attributes  are  the  eagle,  and  thun- 
der, and  BometimcB  a  figure  of  victory,  and  a 
epear,  &c. 


JURISDICTION.  The  power  or  autho- 
rity  invested  in  any  individual  or  court,  of 
doing  justice  in  the  causes  brought  before 
them. 

JURISPRUDENCE.  Properly,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  or  skill  in  interpreting  and 
applying  them;  also,  the  laws  themselves, 
together  with  all  that  relates  to  their  adminis- 
tration. English  jurisprudence  comprehends 
the  common  and  statute  law,  together  with 
such  parts  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  as  have 
been  admitted  into  our  courts. 

JURY  (in  Law.)  A  certain  number  of 
persons  sworn  to  inquire  of  and  to  declare  the 
truth  upon  the  evidence  offered  to  them  rela- 
ting to  the  matter  of  fact.  Juries  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  the  grand  jury,  petit  jury, 
special  jury,  common  jury,  coroner's  jury, 
&c.  The  grand  jury,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  men,  is  chosen  to  consider  all  bills  of  in- 
dictment preferred  to  the  court,  which  they 
return  as  true,  by  writing  upon  them,  'billa 
vera,'  true  bill,  or  throw  out  by  indorsing  tlie 
word  '  ignoramus.'  The  petit  jury,  consisting 
of  twelve  men,  is  chosen  to  try  all  causes  civil 
and  criminal :  in  the  latter  causes  they  give  a 
verdict  of  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty;  in  civil 
causes  they  bring  a  verdict  either  for  tlie 
plaintifi'or  the  defendant ;  and  in  real  actions, 
either  for  the  demandant  or  tenant.  A  jury 
is  called  special  when  it  is  returned  for  a  par- 
ticular cause,  and  common  when  it  is  return- 
ed by  the  sheriff  in  tlio  same  panel  to  try  every 
cause  at  the  same  assizes. 

JURYMAN.     One  who  is  sworn  on  a 

JURY-MAST.  A  great  yard  used  in  the 
place  of  the  foremast  or  mainma'^t  when  it  is 
broken  down  by  n  .storm. 

JUSTICE  (in  Law.)  A  magistrate  ap- 
pointed in  a  district  or  county  to  hear  crimi- 
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to 
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K,  the  mdi  letter  in  the  aJ^phabel,  stood 
as  a  nnineral  for  250,  arath  a  dtrafce  oivcr  ' 
thus,  ^  for  250,000;  as  an  afibreriatiaai,  it 
stands  for  Knight,  as  K.  G.  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  K.  Bu  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

KALE.  A  hai^  kind  of  winter  caLbage^ 
withacoriedleaC 

KALBI0D06C0PE.     An  optical 
ment  for  eraMtii«  i     ~ 
taiwtj  01  Iwiihfiil 

aocii  a  namer  as  cither  to  pkase  the  eye^b^ 
sfdeodid  tinta 
forms,  or  to  emMe  the  ofaser- 
soch  as  may  appear 
for  any  of  the  m 
bramJieB  of  the  ornamental  arta.  k 
vented  by  Dr.  Brewster,  and  is  dneiy  nsed 
by  calioo-printers,  potters,  and  carpet  ma 
fectnrers^  who  are  tfaas  supplied  with  an 
iBumi  waiicty  of  patterns. 

KAU  (caBed  in  Botany  SALE<MJi  Kau.) 
A  sort  of  marine  {dantSjfixxn  which  die  alkali 
of  oommerce,  calkd  kelp,  is  procured  by  bimi- 
in^. 

KALMUGSL  A  nation  of  l^rtuB 
mg  the  gDvenment  of  Cancaaia  ra 
wnicfa  lies  near  the  Caniian  So. 

KAHSCHATKAN.    A  native  of 


it  finnen 


Russia. 


apeninsola  ki  die noctheast part  of 
lliBdimiieor' 


isooU, 


and  tJv  sr*il  haixcn,  bnt  the  eoontry  aboonds 
to  wild  animals,  which  yield  rich  and  vaha- 
hie  fors  The  rnafts  and  riroa  swarm  with 
•sh,  which  fonn  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 


ThegMond  beii^  oovered  wkh 
r  dnrag  the  greater  put  of  the 
mperfanned  on  AleogcDdiawu 


By  teanw  of  6off  ;  and  the  aagnwmg  refre. 
mata  a  tRncOer  in  fais  afedgt^  boldly  tha 
rdns  of  his  dogSL 

KAMSm.  Ahotanddfyaootherlywind^ 
eonmMBm  Egypt  and  the  deserts  of  Afika, 
which  prevafls  more  or  kss  for  fiify  dvfs. 
On  the  apaxiacfa<rf' tins  wind  the  dcybeeomea 
dark  and  heavy,  the  an-  gay  and  dnck^  and 
fifled  with  a  dust  sosnbde  ttiat  it  penebratan 
every  where,  b  is  not  iwnatkahly  hot  at 
first,  but  increases  in  heat  the  kageritcon. 
tinnes,  dorii^  which  *mt»  »*  ^mnatim  « .iiffi.'«fii^j 
of  beathii^  and  when  at  its  highfit  pitch, 
win  cause  snflkalinB  and  sadden  death.  To 
pitevnt  tins,  it  is  ncraasai  y  to  stop  the  nose 

■nH  DMUth  widl  Jimntl^ffrfM^t. 

KAN.    A  ma^utrtto  in  Persia,  answoing 

a  governor  in  Eorope. 

KANGAROO. 


An 


inNewSoitffa 


Wyes^foin- or  five  feet  k»^  withatail 
feet,  weighing  150  IbsL  whosB  nsoal  pot 


on  its  hind  fise^  its  fi)ie  feet  being 
employed  like  those  of  the  sqpmrd.    It  Gvca 


fifteen  feel  al  a  time,      h  is  fivnisfaed, 
the  opoesaiBf  with  a  pouch  in  the 
which  is  a  receptacle  for  its  yoni^ 
tiaae  of  breedii^  and  is  resorted  to 
birth  for  the  sake  of 


like 


^.T^^^v^.-^ 


KAOLfN.  A  sort  of  earth ,  _ 

one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  porcelain. 
KECKUNG  (amng  Mariners.)  Windii^ 
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or  twining  small  ropes  about  a  cable  or  bolt- 
rope,  to  preserve  them  from  galling. 
KEDGER.  A  small  anchor. 
KEIEL.  The  lowest  piece  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  running  her  whole  length.  Sometimes 
a  second  keel,  or  false  keel,  as  it  is  called,  is 
put  under  the  first.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  a  low  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  in  the  river 
"IVne,  in  England,  for  bringing  coals  from 
Nfewcastle. 

KEELERS  (among  Mariners.)  Small  tubs 
used  in  calking  ships. 

KEEL-HAULING  (among  Mariners.) 
A  punishment  of  offenders  at  sea  by  letting 
them  down  with  ropes,  and  drawing  tliem 
under  the  keel  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

KEELSON  (in  Naval  Architecture.)  A 
principal  timber  in  a  ship,  laid  withinside 
across  all  the  timbers. 

KEEP.  A  strong  tower  in  old  castles, 
where  the  besieged  retreated  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremity. 

KEEPER  (in  Law.)  An  officer  in  Eng- 
land, of  different  descriptions,  as  the  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  a  lord  by  his  office,  and 
one  of  the  Privy  Council,  through  whose 
hands  pass  all  charters,  commissions,  and 
grants  of  the  king  under  the  Great  Seal ; 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  through  whose 
hands  pass  all  charters,  &c.  before  they  come 
to  the  Great  Seal ;  besides  which  there  is  the 
Keeper  of  the  Forests ;  the  Keeper  of  the 
Touch,  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  &c. 

KEEPING  (among  Painters.)  The  ma- 
nagement of  lights  and  shades,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  distances  of  objects  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

KJELP.  The  ashes  of  the  salsola  soda 
and  other  marine  plants,  which,  when  burnt 
in  pits,  and  stirred  about  for  a  length  of  time, 
form  hard  masses,  that  are  used  in  making 
soap.  In  this  manner  the  mineral  alkali 
called  soda  is  procured.  The  preparation  of 
this  useful  article  should  be  commenced  in  the 
spring ;  for,  if  the  burning  be  delayed  till  the 
harvest  is  fair  advanced,  the  rainy  season  of 
autumn  renders  the  process  more  tedious  and 
difficult. 

KENNEL  (among  Sportsmen.)  A  place 
ji  which  dogs  are  kept;  also,  the  hole  in 
jvhich  a  fox  lies. 

KERMES.  A  round  body  of  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  soft  granules  filled  with  a 
red  colour.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  adhering  to  the  scarlet  oak,  and 
was  till  lately  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  ex- 
crescence, but  is  now  known  to  be  the  ex- 
tended body  of  an  animal  filled  with  a  nume 
rous  offspring,  which  are  the  little  red 
granules. 

KERMES  MINERALIS.  A  preparation 
of  antimony,  so  called  from  its  beautiful  deep 
orange  colour. 


KESTREL.  A  small  kind  of  hawk. 
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KETCH.    A  smdl  vessel  constructed  for 
carrying  bombs. 


KETCHUP.  The  liquor  of  mushrooms, 
which  is  much  used  as  a  sauce. 

KETTLE-DRUM.  A  drum,  the  vellum 
head  of  which  is  spread  over  a  body  of  brass. 

KETTON  STONE.  An  opaque  compact 
sort  of  marble  found  in  difierent  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. 

KEY  (among  Smiths.)  An  instrument  for 
opening  a  lock,  having  cavities  to  correspond 
to  the  wards  of  the  lock. 

KEY  (in  Gunnery.)  The  firelocks  and 
springlocks  of  gun-carriages. 

KEY  (in  Carpentry.)  The  last  board  that 
is  laid. 

KEY  (in  Music.)  A  name  for  the  pieces 
of  wood  or  ivory  in  an  organ  or  harpsichord, 
which  are  struck  by  the  finger  in  playing  an 
instrument;  alsa,  the  fundamental  note,  ouier- 
wise  called  the  cleff  or  cliff. 

KEY  (in  Commerce.)  The  same  as  Quay. 

KEY-STONE  (among  Architects.)  The 
name  for  those  stones  which  form  the  sweep 
of  an  arch,  particularly  the  last  or  middle 
stone  placed  on  the  top  of  the  arch  or  vault. 

KIDNAPPING  (in  Law.)  The  forcible 
taking  away,  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in 
order  to  carry  them  abroad.  This  is  an 
offence  at  common  law,  and  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment 

KIDNEY-BEAN.  A  garden  pulse  having 
a  papilionaceous  flower,  the  pistil  of  w^hich 
becomes  a  long  pod,  that  is  ea^en  before  the 
seeds  are  fully  formed. 

KIDNEYS.  Glands  shaped  like  a  kidney- 
bean,  which  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood. 
There  are  two  kidneys,  one  on  each  lumbar 
region. 

KILDERKIN.  A  foreign  liquid  measure 
containing  eighteen  gallons. 

KILN.  A  furnace  in  which  chalk  is  burnt 
for  making  lime ;  also,  a  place  where  bricks, 
tiles,  and  malt,  are  burnt  or  dried. 

KILN-DRYING.  The  process  of  drying 
wetted  barley  on  a  kiln  for  the  purpose  of 
making  malt. 

KIND  (in  Law.)    In  (heir  natural  state, 
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OB  tithe  in  kind,  that  is,  in  the  commodities 
themsdvee  as  distinguished  from  their  value 
in  money ;  so,  in  MiUtary  Affairs,  ratios  sup- 
plied in  If  ind. 

KINDRED  (in  Law.)  Persons  of  the  same 
Uood  or  descent. 

KING.  The  sovereign  ruler  of  a  state.  The 
law  ascribes  to  the  king  of  England,  in  his 
political  capacity,  immortality,  for  tlie  king 
never  dies;  and  on  his  decease,  which  is 
called  his  demise,  his  regal  dignity  is  vested, 
without  any  interregnum  or  interval,  at  once 
in  his  heir. 

KING  AT  ARMS  (in  Heraldry.)  An  offi- 
cer at  arms,  that  has  the  pre-eminence  over  the 
rest,  and  is  otherwise  called  Garter  King  at 
Arms. 

KINGDOM  (in  Law.)  Any  coimtry  go- 
verned by  a  king. 

KINGDOM  (in  Natural  History.)  A  ge- 
neral  division  of  natural  objects,  as  the  animal, 
tlie  mineral,  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  the 
Linnaean  system. 

KING-FISH.  A  European  fish  of  remark- 
ably splendid  colours.     ' 

KING-FISHER.  A  very  beautiful  bird 
that  feeds  on  fish.  The  top  of  the  head  and 
sides  of  the  body  are  greenish,  marked  with 
traverse  spots  of  blue  ;  the  tail  is  blue,  and  the 
breast  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  whitish 
with  a  tinge  of  orange.  This  bird  is  supposed 
to  be  the  halcyon  <^the  ancients. 
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count.  From  its  sensible  qualities,  and  also  by 
its  striking  a  black  colour  with  a  solution  ot 
green  vitriol,  this  drug  is  remarkably  jistrin- 
gent. 

KIRK.    The  Scotch  Presbyterian  church. 

KITE.  A  bird  of  prey,  of  the  falcon  kind, 
the  tail  of  which  is  forked,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  birds  of  prey. 


KITE.  A  plaything  among  schoolboyB, 
consisting  of  a  slight  wooden  frjmoe  covered 
with  paper,  and  constructed  so  as  to  rise  in  th« 
By  the  help  of  a  long  string  it  may  be 
allowed  to  fly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  person 
holding  it. 


KING-PIECE,  or  King-Post  (in  Car- 
pentry.)   The  chief  beam  under  the  roof. 

KING'S  BENCH,  Bancus  Regius,  or 
B.  R.  The  supreme  court  of  common  law  in 
England,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  three  puisne  or  inferior  judges,  who  hear 
and  determine,  for  the  most  part,  all  pleas  which 
concern  the  king's  crown  and  disniity. 

KING'S  EVIL.  A  scrofulous  disease,  in 
which  the  glands  are  ulcerated,  the  gift  of 
curing  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  practice  of 
touching  for  tlie  evil  is  now  abolished. 

KINO.  A  gummy  resinous  substance, 
exuding  from  incisions  made  in  a  tree  called 
Pan  de  Sangue,  a  native  of  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa,  but  <£  which  there  is  no  botanical  ac 


KNAPSACK.  A  leathern  bag  in  which 
soldiers  carry  their  provisions,  &c, 

KNEES  (in  Naval  Architecture.)  Pieces 
of  timber  bowed  like  a  knee,  which  bind  the 
beams  and  futtocks  together, 

KNELL.  A  passing  bell,  anciently  rung  at 
the  time  when  a  person  was  about  to  expire. 

KNIGHT.  A  tide  of  honour,  originally 
bestowed  on  every  man  of  rank  or  honour, 
that  he  might  be  qualified  to  give  challenges, 
and  to  perform  feats  of  arms.  It  is  now  an 
order  of  gendemen  next  to  baronets,  or  a  mere 
honorary  distinction,  which  entitles  the  person 
on  whom  it  is  conferred  to  be  styled  Sir  D.  D., 
and  his  wife  Lady  D.  D.  A  knight  is  now 
made  by  the  king  touching  liim  with  a  sword 
as  he  kneels,  and  saying,  'Rise  up,  Sir  D.  D. 
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The  engraviug  represents  an  ancient  knight  in 
armour. 


KNITTINGr.  The  process  of  weaving 
without  a  loomiiy  the  help  of  a  needle. 

KNOT  (among  Mariners.)  The  division 
of  the  log  line,  answering  to  half  a  minute,  as 
a  mile  does  to  an  hour. 

KNOT  (in  OjrniUiologjr.)  A  fen-bird,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  very  delicious. 

KNOUT.  A  Russian  punishment,  wliich 
consists  in  barbarous  scourging,  slitting  the 
nostrils,  and  maimings  of  different  kinds. 

KNOWLEDGE.  Knowledge  is  defined 
by  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  the  perception  of  tlie  con- 
nexion and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and 
repugnancy  of  our  ideas.  It  also  denotes 
learning,  as  the  improvement  of  our  faculties 
by  reading;  exjierience,  or  the  acquiring  new 
ideas  or  truths,  by  seeing  a  variety  of  objects, 
and  malting  observations  upon  them  in  our  own 
minds.  Tlie  branches  of  knowledge  aie  the 
mathematical  sciences,  natural  phirosophy  in 
its  varieties,  natural  history  of  the  tliree  king- 
doms of  nature,  moral  philosophy,  grammar, 
logic,  and  metaphysics,  jurisprudence,  political 
economj^,  history,  and  geography  ;  while  tlie 
belles-Jetti-es  include  poetry,  essay-writing, 
and  works  of  fancjr.  •  No  man,  says  the  admi- 
rable Dr.  Watts,  is  obliged  to  learn  and  know 
everything;  this  can  neither  be  souglit  nor 
required,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  :  yet  all 
persons  are  under  some  obligation  to  improve 
their  own  understanding,  otherwise  it  will  be 
a  barren  desert,  or  a  forest  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  brambles.  Universal  ignorance  or 
infinite  error  will  overspread  the  mind  which 
is  utterly  neglected,  and  lies  without  any  cul- 
tivatwn.  The  following  rules,  tlieretbrc,  should 
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be  attended  to  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge :  1.  Deeply  possess  your  mind  with  the 
vast  importance  of  a  good  judgement,  and  the 
rich  and  inestimable  advantage  of  a  right  rear 
soning.  2.  Consider  the  weaknesses,  failmgs, 
and  mistakes  of  human  nature  in  general.  3. 
Be  not  satisfied  with  a  slight  view  of  things, 
but  to  take  a  wide  survey  now  and  then  of  the 
vast  and  unlunited  regions  of  learning,  tlie  va- 
riety of  questions  and  difliculties  belonging  to 
every  science.  4.  Presume  not  too  much  upon 
a  bright  genius,  a  ready  wit,  and  good  parts ; 
for  this,  without  study,  will  never  make  a  man 
of  knowledge,  5.  Do  not  imagine  that  a  large 
and  laborious  reading,  and  a  strong  memory, 
can  render  you  truly  wise  without  studious 
meditation.  6.  Be  not  so  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  a  life  of  learning  is  a  life  of  laziness,  7. 
Let  the  hope  of  new  discoveries,  as  well  as  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  known  truths,  ani- 
mate your  daily  industry.  8.  Do  not  hover 
always  on  the  surface  of  tilings,  nor  take  up 
suddenly  with  mere  appearances.  9.  Once  a 
day,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  life  and 
study,  call  yourselves  to  an  account  what  new 
ideas  you  have  gained.  10.  Maintain  a  con- 
stant watch  at  all  times  against  a  dogmatical 
spirit.  11.  Be  humble,  and  courageous  enough 
to  retract  any  mistake,  and  confess  an  error. 
12.  Beware  of  a  fanciful  temper  of  mind,  and 
a  humorous  conduct,  13.  Have  a  care  of  tri 
fling  witli  tilings  important  and  momentous, 
or  of  sporting  with  tilings  awful  and  sacred. 
14.  Ever  maintain  a  virtuous  and  pious  frame 
of  spirit.  15.  Watch  against  the  pride  of  yom- 
own  reason,  and  a  vain  conceit  of  your  own 
intellectual  powers,  with  neglect  of  Divine  aid 
and  blessing.  16.  Offer  up,  therefore,  youi' 
daily  requests  to  God,  the  Fatlier  of  Lights, 
that  he  would  bless  all  your  attempts  and  la- 
bours in  reading,  study,  and  conversation. 

KORAN.  The  book  of  the  Mahometan 
doctrine,  containing  tlio  revelations  of  their 
pretended  prophet. 

KOUMISS.  A  fermented  liquor  made  by 
the  Tartars,  of  mare's  milk.  Something  simi- 
lar is  prepared  in  tlie  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isles. 

KREMLIN.  The  pidace  of  the  Czars  of 
Muscovy,  at  Moscow,  famous  for  its  splendour 
inside  and  outside.  In  the  di-eadfnl  conflagra- 
tion that  so  quickly  folfowed  the  entry  of  the 
French  army  into  Moscow,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1812,  the  Kreniliu  suffered  very 
little.  It  stands  in  the  central  and  highest  part 
of  the  city ;  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  about 
two  miles  in  circumferLiice;  and  is  surround- 
ed by  liigh  walls  of  stone  and  brick  ;  which 
were  constructtxl  in  the  year  1491,  under  the 
reign  of  Ivan  Vassilievitcli  I.  It  contains,  be- 
des  the  ancient  palace  of  tlie  Czars,  several 
churches,  two  convents,  the  patriarchal  palace, 
the  arsenal,  now  in  ruins,  and  one  priirate 
house,  which  bclongetl  to  Boris  Godunof  be- 
fore he  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
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Li  the  eleventh  letter  in  the  alphabet,  deno- 
ting, as  a  nunwral,  60,  and  with  a  line  over  it 
thus,  L,  50,000  ;  as  an  abbre\-iation,  it  stands 
for  Hbra,  pound,  and  liber,  book. 

LA  (in  Music)  The  syllaWe  by  which 
Guido  denoted  the  last  sound  of  each  heia- 
cbord. 

LABEL  (among  Mechanics.)  A  thin  brass 
ruler,  with  sights,  commonly  used  with  a  cir- 
cumferentor,  to  take  heights. 

LABEL  (in  Heraldry.)  A  figure  suppoeed 
to  represent  ribands,  which  in  coats  of  arms 
distinguish  the  ddest  eoa  of  a  family. 

LABEL  (in  Law.)  A  sUp  festened  to  deeds 
or  writings,  or  any  paper  joined  by  way  of 
addition  toawill^ 

LABIAL  LETTERS.  Letters  requiring 
the  use  of  the  lips  in  proonnciation. 

LABORATORY.  A  chymist's  workshop; 
also,  a  workhooBe  where  fireworkers  and  bom- 
bardierg  prepare  thdr  stores. 

LABYRINTH.  A  maze  or  place  full  of 
intricate  windings.  The  labyrinth  of  Egypt, 
boiltby  PsammiticQS  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nile,  contained,  within  the  compass  (^  one 
continaBd  wall,  one  thoosand  hooses  and  twelre 
royal  palaces,  all  covered  with  marble ;  it  had 
only  one  entrance,  bat  innumeraWe  turnings 
andf  windings,  so  that  those  who  w&re  in  co<& 
not  find  their  way  out  without  a  guide  This 
labyrinth  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world. 

LAC.  A  8ab8tance  wdl  known  in  Europe 
under  the  different  names  of  stick-lac,  ahdl-lac 
and  seed-lac  Stklc-lac  is  the  lac  in  its  natural 
state :  seed-lac  is  the  Btidi4ack  separated  firom 
the  twigs ;  shell-lac  is  that  which  has  under- 
gone the  process  of  being  purified.  Lac  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  a  gum,  bat  im- 
fHx^rly  so,  becanse  it  is  inflammable,  and  not 
sotofale  in  water.  It  is  the  product  of  the  coc- 
cus beta,  wfakh  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
brandies  of  a  tree  in  Thibet,  and  elaewho-e  in 
India,  where  lac  is  fashioned  into  rings,  beads, 
and  other  trinkets.  SeaUng  wax,  varnishes, 
and  lake  for  painters,  are  made  fircsn  it,  and  it 
is  also  much  used  aa  a  dye. 

LACCIC  ACID  (in  Chymistry.)  An  acid 
procured  from  gum  lac,  the  component  parts 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oiyffen. 

LAC£  (in  Commerce.)  A  work  composed 
of  many  threads  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk  mter- 
woven,  and  worked  by  means  of  spindles  on  a 
pillow,  according  to  the  pallem  designed. 

LACHRYMAL.  An  appellation  given  to 
several  parts  of  the  eye,  firom  their  serving  to 
aecr^e  or  convey  away  the  tears,  as  the  lachry- 
mal ducts,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  lachry- 
Bialia  poncta,  &c 

LACING  (among  Marinas.)  The  rope 
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or  line  used  to  confine  the  heads  o(  sails  to 
their  yards. 

IjACK  (in  C<Hnmerce.)  The  number  of 
100,000  rupees  in  India. 

LACKER,  or  LACQUER.  A  sort  of  var- 
nish apphed  to  tin,  brass,  or  otho*  metals. 
The  b^is  of  lacker  is  a  solution  of  the  resinous 
substance  of  seed-lac  in  spirit  of  wine.  In 
orda-  to  give  a  golden  colour  to  the  solution, 
two  parts  of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of 
anotto.  When  alver  leaf  or  tin  is  to  be  lacker- 
ed, a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  matnnals 
is  requisite  than  when  the  latter  is  intended 
to  be  laid  on  brass. 

LACTEAL  VESSEI^(in  Anatomy.)  Ten- 
der transparent  vessels,  which  coovey  the 
chyle  from  the  mesentery  to  the  thoracic  ducL 

LACTIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  from 
sour  milk  by  precipitating  it  with  lime-water, 
and  separating  the  lime  with  oxalic  acid.  It 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  acetic  acid  and  mu- 
riate of  potash,  with  a  small  portion  of  iron 
and  an  animal  matter. 

LADDER,  ScALixG  (m  Fortification.)  A 
particular  kind  of  ladder  made  of  ropes  or  flat 
staves,  with  which  the  men  scale  the  walls  of 
a  place  that  is  to  be  taken  bv  surprise. 

LADY-BIRD.  A  smzJl  red  insect  with 
black  spots,  generally  found  on  leaves  a( 
boshes,  &c 


LADY'S  SLIPPER.  A  plant  which  grow* 
wild,  the  flower  of  which  is  scHn^hing  in  the 
shape  of  a  shoe. 

LADYS  SMOCK.  A  plant  that  erowa 
wild,  the  flower  of  which  consists  of  four 
leaves  succeeded  by  narrow  pods,  which, 
when  ripe,  roll  up  and  cast  forth  their  seeds. 

LAIR  (among  Sportsmen. )  The  place  where 
deer  harbour  by  day. 

LAIRD.  The  name  of  a  lord  of  a  manor  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

LAITY.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  clergv. 

LAKE  (in  Geography.)  A  collection  of  wa- 
ters in  an  inland  place  of  great  extent  and 
depth ;  as.  Lake  Superior,  &c. 

LAKE  (in  Painting.)  A  fine  crimson  co- 
loQT,  between  carmine  and  vermilion.  It  is 
fbn&ed  by  {H'ecipitation  from  the  solution  of 
the  cdooriag  matter  with  an  earth  or  metallic 
oxide.  Precipitates  of  different  sliades  are  ob* 
lained  with  alum,  nitre,  chalk,  dc. 
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LAMA,  or  the  Grand  Lama  op  Thibet. 
The  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  country,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  immortal,  and  on  tlie  dissolu- 
tion of  his  mortal  frame  his  soul  enters  into 
the  body  of  a  new  born  child.  He  is  worship- 
ped as  a  supernatural  bein^  by  his  subjects, 
and  is  never  to  be  seen  but  m  the  secret  reces- 
ses of  his  palace,  where  he  sits  cross-legged 
on  a  cushion. 

LAMB.  The  young  of  sheep  while  under  a 
year  old. 


LAMINA.  A  thin  plate  of  any  metal. 

LAMINA  (in  Anatomy.)  The  two  thin 
plates  or  tables  of  the  skull. 

LAMP.  A  light  made  of  oil  and  a  wick  : 
also,  the  vessel  to  receive  the  oil  and  the  wick. 

LAMP,  Argand.  This  is  a  very  inge- 
nious contrivance,  and  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  lamps  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  is 
the  invention  of  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  in  Italy ; 
and  the  principle  on  which  tlie  lamp  depends, 
is  the  admission  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  to 
the  flame  than  can  be  done  in  the  common 
way.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  \iie 
wick  of  a  circular  form,  by  which  means  a 
current  of  air  rushes  through  the  cylinder  on 
which  it  is  placed  with  great  force;  and, 
along  with  tliat  which  has  access  to  the  out- 
side, exciting  the  flame  to  such  a  degi-ee  that 
tlie  smoke  is  entirely  consumed.  Thus  botli 
the  light  and  heat  are  prodigiously  increctsed, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  considerable 
saving  in  the  expense  of  oil,  the  combustion 


being  exceedingly  augmented  by  the  quantity 
of  air  admitted  to  the  flame ;  and  that  what  in 
common  lamps  is  dissipated  in  smoke,  is  here 
converted  into  a  brilliant  flame. 

LAMPBLACK.  A  colour  procured  from 
the  soot  of  a  lamp  mixed  with  gum  water. 

LAMPEIRS.  A  disease  in  the  palate  of  a 
horse's  mouth. 

LAMPREY.  A  sort  offish,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  rocks  and  other  bodies  by  the  mouth. 
It  is  in  shape  like  an  eel,  and  as  slippery. 
Lampreys  are  esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  and  are 
in  season  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May. 

LAMPYRIS,  (in  Entomology.)  The  fire  fly. 
There  are  eighteen  species  of  this  genus,  the 
most  remarkable  of  whicli  is  the  noctiluca. 
The  male  of  this  insect  is  less  than  the  female, 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
glow-worm.  The  glow-worm  is  seen  about 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  The 
light  which  is  perceived  toward  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  its  body,  is  produced  by  a  phos- 
phoric liquor. 

LANCE.  An  ofliensive  weapon,  formerly 
used  by  knights  in  their  tilts  and  tournaments. 

LANCERS  (in  Military  Aflairs.)  A  body 
of  men  in  Poland,  armed  with  long  lances,  and 
mounted  on  swift  horses. 

LANCET  (in  Surgery.)  An  instrument 
used  in  bleeding,  opening  tumours,  &c. 

LAND  (in  Geography.)  One  main  division 
of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  water ;  in 
Law,  land  includes  not  only  arable  land, 
meadow,  pasture,  &c.  but  also  messuages  and 
houses,  for  in  conveying  the  land  the  build- 
ings pass  with  it. 

LAND  PALL  ^among  Mariners.)  The 
first  land  discoverea  after  a  voyage. 

LAND  FORCES  (in  Military  Affairs.) 
Troops  employed  only  on  land. 

LANDGRAVE.  The  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Germany. 

LANDING  (in  Architecture.)  The  first 
part  of  a  floor  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

LANDLOCKED.  A  sea  term  for  a  vessel 
when  she  is  at  anchor  in  a  place  not  open  to 

LANDLORD  (in  Law.)  He  of  whom  lands 
or  tenements  are  held. 

LANDMARK  (in  Husbandly.)  A  bounda- 
ry set  between  the  lands  of  different  persons. 

LANDMARK  (among  Marmers.)  Any 
mountain  or  other  object  which  may  serve  to 
make  the  land  distinguisliablc  at  sea. 

LAND  REMAINS.  A  term  applied  to  re- 
mains of  animals  and  vegetables,  found  in 
many  places,  on  digging  in  the  eartli,  mostly 
interchanged  witli  strata  of  marine  remains. 
They  consist  of  bones  of  animals,  or  vegetables, 
whose  species  chiefly  are  extinct,  or  whose 
genera  now  flouri.sli  in  warmer  climates,  the 
bones  being  often  of  Jinimals  of  enormous  size, 
either  because  such  were  common,  or  because 
they  have  endured  longer.     Vegetables,  in 
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perUculaFj  are  crften  found  imbedded  in  coaLs, 
and  coal-seams  are  in  general  considered  as 
eoosolidatians  of  ancient  forests.  In  Iceland  a 
ibreflt  was  ktefy  found  with  the  trees  erect, 
50  or  60  feet  beW  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  prostrate  forests  have  been  found  in  Lan 
cashire  and  LinaJnshire,  in  England.  All 
the  appearances  aFft  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  Mosaic  record.  See  Professor  I/re's  Ge- 
ology, London,  1829. 

LANDSCAPE  (in  Painting.)  A  picture 
representing  any  psirt  of  a  country,  with  the 
varioas  objects  of  fields,  trees,  hedges,  houses, 
<tc. 

LANGUAGE  Human  speech  in  general, 
or  an  assemblage  of  articulate  sounds,  forming 
words  and  signs  for  the  expression  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind. 

LANGUAGE,  History  of.  That  all 
men  at  first  spoke  one  language  we  know  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  jmd  that  that  lan- 
guage must  have  been  the  Hebrew,  the  Hdy 
Lai^uage,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Jews,  in  which 
God  was  pleased  to  revrad  his  word  to  man, 
is  clearly  dedocible  from  Scriptui^.  In  giving 
the  names  of  Adam  and  many  of  his  posterity, 
the  inspired  penman  expressly  declares  them 
to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  for  of  Adam  he  says 
that  he  was  expressly  so  called  from  the  Bte- 
brew,  Adam,  earth,  because  he  was  made  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner he  explains  the  names  of  Cain,  Abel, 
Abram,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  others.  When  God 
thought  proper  to  confound  the  tongues  of  men, 
he  reserved  the  Hebrew  tongue  for  his  chos^i 
people,  who,  in  that  tongue,  were  to  keep  and 
hand  down  his  oracles  to  future  ages. 

Judging  from  the  deviations  which  the 
earliest  languages  underwent,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  new  language  was  formed  in 
the  confiision  of  tongms  at  the  tower  of  Babel, 
nor  in  fact  that  any  other  change  took  place 
than  what  was  needful  to  answer  the  divine 
purpose  of  causing  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
The  Chaldeans  or  Babylonians  being  one  ol 
the  first  people  formed  after  the  flood,  we  find 
that  their  language,  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  unchanged,  dirters  the  least  of  any 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  Syriac,  wliich  was 
spoken  by  the  Canaanites,  was  in  its  primitive 
state  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  that  Abra- 
ham understood  their  speech;  and  although 
the  Syriac,  which  is  now  extant,  and  which 
was  spoken  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  ancient  Sy- 
ria, underwent  many  clianges  by  tlie  inter- 
course of  different  people,  yet  it  still  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  origin.  In  the  time  of 
Josepli,  the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
is  still  extant  imder  the  name  of  Coptic,  was 
so  different  that  the  Israelites  reqiiirwl  an  in- 
terpreter in  order  to  be  understood,  but  not- 
withstanding they  retained  in  their  letters  and 
in  many  of  their  words  marks  of  their  affinity 
to  the  "Hebrew.     This  great  diversity  in  tHe 
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language  of  the  E^-ptians,  llie  descendants  of 
|l£un,  within  so  short  a  period  afler  the  flood, 
is  not  surprising,  when  we  ccmsider  the  pe- 
culiar characterof  this  people  for  inv«ition 
and  device. 

The  Arabian  is  another  language  which, 
from  the  antiquity  of  the  people,  was  probably 
formed  at  or  very  soon  after  the  confiision  <^ 
tongues.  It  is  dso  vary  different  from  all  the 
other  tongues  then  existing,  and  surpassed 
them  all  in  the  number  of  its  letters  and  the 
harmony  and  richness  of  its  expression,  but 
still  it  carries  with  it  innumerable  marks  of  its 
affinity  to  the  Hebrew.  The  .fiihiopian  was 
in  all  probalHlity  a  dialect  of  the  E^gyptian,  at 
least  in  the  names  <^  its  letters  it  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  language;  but  Ludolf  observes  that 
it  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Svriac,  and  a  still  greater  to  the  Arabic,  from 
which  he  supposes  it  to  be  derived.  In  fact, 
he  maintains  that  oompetoit  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  or  any  other  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, win  enable  a  person  to  understand 
very  much  of  the  jEthiopic,  there  being  seve- 
ral Hebrew  roots  and  significations  of  He- 
brew words  in  this  language,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  otho". 

As  the  Phenicians,  the  descendants  of  the 
Canaanites,  inhabited  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
their  language  should  be  supposed  to  have 
been  nearly  the  same  as  the  Hebrew.  Some 
vestiges  of  this  affinitv  are  to  be  found  in  the 
proper  names  of  the  Carthaginians,  their  de- 
scendants, who  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Phene- 
cian,  called  the  Punic  language :  this  latter 
language  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  tincture 
of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  which  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  intercourse  which 
these  two  trading  nations  held  with  all  other 
people  A  writer  in  modern  times  has  also 
shown  that  the  Maltese  contains  a  number  of 
Punic  words,  from  which  it  is  justlj  inferred 
that  Blalta  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
f]  Carthaginians. 

The  Persian,  as  it  is  now  handed  down  to 
us,  is  confessedly  posterior  to  the  xVrabic,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  allie-d  botli  in  its  primitive 
letters  and  whole  construction,  but  it  has  been 
bown  by  writers  that  the  Parthians  or  Per- 
sians were  Scythians  who  mingled  with  the 
Elemites  or  original  inhalritants  ^Persia, and 
gave  to  the  Persian  language  that  Celtic  tinc- 
ture which  brings  it  nearer  in  accordance  with 
the  northern  language  of  Europe.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  India  and  Armenia,  there  are  strong 
marks  of  resemblance  to  the  Persian ;  but  as 
to  the  Chinese,  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  tongues  formed  after  the  flood,  as  it 
liears  few  or  no  marks  of  affinity  to  any  but  the 
Hebrew. 

In  proof  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the 
oriental  languages,  the  following  alphabets  are 
given :— 


Ji23 


J.AN 


LAN 


HEBRKWAKr 

SYR  1  AC. 

corTic. 

KTHIOPIC. 

ABABIC. 

ARMENIAN. 

CHALDEB. 

Aleph 
Beth 

Olaf 

Alplia 

Alf 

Elif 

Ail 

Belli 

Bida  or  Bila 

Bot 

Be 

Bien 

Ghimel 

Goinal 

Gamma 

Geml 

Gain 

Gim 

Dhaleth 

Dolath 

Dalda 

Dant 

Dal 

Da 

He 

He 

Ei 

Haut 

Dsal 

Jetsch 

Vail 

Waw 

Se 

Waw 

He 

Sa 

Zain 

Zain 

Zido 

Zai 

Waw 

E 

Cheth 

Hheth 

Hida 

Hharm 

Gim 

Jeth 

Teth 

Teth 

Thila 

Tail 

Hha 

Thue 

Jod 

Ynd 

Jauda 

Jamen 

Ta 

Je 

Chaph 

Cof 

Kappa 

Caf 

Ye 

J 

Lamed 

Lomad 

Lauda 

Lawi 

Caf 

Luim 

Mem 

Mim 

Mi 

Mai 

Lam 

Chhe 

Nun 

Nun 

Ni 

Nahaa 

Mem 

Dza 

Samrch 

Samecth 

Exi 

Saat 

Nun 

Kien 

Gnain 

P 

O 

Ain 

Sad 

Hue 

Phe 

Pe 

Pi 

Af 

Ain 

Dsa 

Tsadi 

S(m1p 

Ro 

Tzadai 

Fe 

Ghat 

Kopli 

Kof 

Sima 

Kof 

Kaf 

Tee 

Kesii 

Rish 

Tain 

Rees 

Ke 

Mien 

Schia 

Shin 

llpsilon 

Saut 

Sin 

Hi 

Thau 

Tan 

Phi 

Tawi 

Shin 

Nue 

Chi 

Te 

Sche 

V 

Ue 

Sliei 

Tschc 

Fei 

Pe 

Kher 

Dsche 

Hori 

Rra 

Jauju 

Se 

ShuTia 

Wiev 

Dhei 

Tuira 

Epsi 

Re 

Tsue 

Hi\un 

Ppiur 

Khe 

Fe 

o 

As  iha  above  mentioned  languages  were 
spoken  by  the  most  ancient  people,  it  is  not 
furprieing  to  find  that  they  retained  so  many 
marks  of  their  origin ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  those  languages  which  sprung 
out  of  them  underwent  greater  changes  in 
their  external  form,  so  as  to  give  them  an  air 
of  originality  which  does  not  in  reality  belong 
to  them.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Greek,  from  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  people,  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar structure  and  a  richness  of  expression 
which  made  it  pass  for  a  primitive  tongue, 
when  in  truth  it  is  as  much  a  derivative  lan- 
guage as  those  which  have  since  been  formed. 
That  it  was  indebted  to  the  E^ptian  for  the 
names  of  its  letters  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  should  compare  the  Greek  Alphabet  with 
the  Coptic,  given  above;  and  antiquarians 
have  made  it  clear,  that  the  roots  of  the  Greek 
are  to  be  traced  either  to  the  Egyptian,  the 
Phenician,  or  the  Pelasgian,  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Pelasgi,  a  Celtic  people,  who 
first  took  possession  of  Greece,  or  the  Isles  of 
Eliaha,  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture.  It  has  also 
been  clearly  shown,  that  this  Pelasgian  had  a 


common  original  with  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  the 
primitive  languages  of  Ireland  and  Britain, 
which  were  peopled  by  two  kindred  tribes,  the 
descendants  of  Magog  and  Gomer,  the  sons  of 
Japhet,  who,  at  a  very  early  period,  proceeded 
from  Scythia  to  Europe,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  modern  European  languages. 
Those  people  which  inhabited  the  countries  of 
Europe,  except  Greece,  were  afterwards  called 
by  the  Greeks  Keltae  or  Gallatae,  and  by  the 
Romans  Celti  or  Galli,  Celts  or  GJauls. 

The  Latin  was  not  formed  until  a  colony 
of  the  Pelasgi  or  Greeks  intruded  themselves 
upon  the  Umbri  or  Gomerii,  the  aborigines 
of  Italy,  and  so  far  prevailed  over  their  lan- 
guage, that  they  modelled  the  mixture  of  the 
two  upon  the  plan  of  the  Greek  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  many  words  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Phenician  extraction,  from  the  inter- 
course which  took  place  between  the  Romans, 
Carthaginians,  and  Egyptians.  As  to  the 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  other  northern 
languages,  they  all  bear  evident  marks  of 
their  affinity  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  that 


ftC  the  Latin,  with  which  they  had  a  common 
Celtic  original.  At  the  saroe'tirae,  their  ances- 
tors, before  their  second  irrnption  into  Ekirope, 
under  the  name  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Hans,  <ftc. 
had  introduced  such  changes  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  letters  of  their  several  languages,  as 
gave  them  an  ^pearance  of  originality  and  pe- 
culiarity. Besides,  it  appears  that  the  Hun- 
garian, Sclavonic,  Dalmatian,  and  Russian,  as- 
sumed a  Greek  character  by  a  mixture  of  the 
Greek  and  its  several  dialects. 

The  French  retains  many  vestiges  of  its 
Celtic  original,  bat  in  consequence  of  the  Ro- 
man conquest  the  additions  of  the  Latin  pre- 
vailed, to  all  which  the  people  gave  it  a  pe- 
culiarity both  in  its  prononciation,  orthogra- 
phy, and  structure.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Spanish,  which  also  underwent  some 
additional  changes  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Moors,  who  ingrafted  upon  it  many  words  of 
Arabian  and  Phenician  origin.  The  Italian  is 
obviously  a  dialect  of  the  Latin,  modified  by 
and  assimilated  to  the  Froich  and  Spanish, 
doubtless  during  the  period  when  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  were  govamed  by  the  onpe- 
rors  of  the  west. 

The  English,  the  last  formed  language  in 
the  world,  is  ako  ranarkable  for  being  com- 
poonded  of  a  greater  diversity  of  languages 
than  any  other.  The  ground  work  of  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  Saxon,  but  there  is  not  a  language  in 
Europe  which  has  not  contributed  more  or 
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less  to  its  formation.  Many  words  were  re- 
tained or  borrowed  by  the  Saxons  from  the 
language  of  the  original  natives,  namely,  the 
Welsh,  which,  as  before  observed,  was  one  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  dialects,  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  Saxon  itself,  but  existed  long  prior  to  it. 
On  the  invasi(»  and  settlement  of  the  Danes, 
some  changes  as  well  as  additions  were  made 
in  the  language,  which  tmderwent  still  greater 
changes  at  the  Norman  conquest,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Norman  as  well  as  French  words, 
and  the  modelling  of  the  language  itself  into  a 
form  more  nearly  allied  to  the  French.  From 
this  source  are  derived  a  vast  number  of  the 
Latin  words  and  some  few  words  of  Greek 
origin,  but  the  most  numerous  additions  from 
th^  resources  have  since  been  made  b\'  the 
Ekiglish  themselves,  who  have  also  gradually 
given  it  a  distinct  form  and  pronunciation  that 
entitle  it  as  much  to  the  name  of  original  as 
any  of  the  other  European  languages  that  are 
of  more  ancioit  date.  To  this  diversity  in  tht 
origin  of  the  EUnglish,  and  its  aptitude  to  na- 
tui^ze  every  foreign  terra,  it  is  indebted  for 
a  variety  and  richness  of  expression  which  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  language  in  the 
world. 

The  following  list  of  the  names  of  the  tea 
first  numbers  among  the  European  nations, 
takoi  from  Parson's  Remains  of  Japhet,  will 
suffice  to  show  the  affinity  of  the  languages 
above  mentioned. 


IRISH.  WELSH. 

1.  Aon  Ua 

2.  Do  Duy 

3.  Tri  Tri 

4.  Ceathair  Pedwar 

5.  Cuig  Pymp 

6.  She  C'hnech 

7.  Sheadg  Saith 

8.  Ocht  Uith 

9.  Nyi  Naw 
10.  Deic  Deg 


GBEEK. 

Els 

TpIiS 
Tiaaapes 

'E^ 

'E«Ta 

'Ocru 

Aixa 


LATIN. 

Unus 

Duo 

Tres 

Quatoor 

Quinqoe 

Sex 

Septem 

Octo 

Novem 

Decern 


Uno 

Due 

Tre 

Qoatro 

Cinque 

Sei 

Sette 

Otto 

Nove 

Dieci 


SPANISH.       FBBNCH. 


Uno 

Dos 

Tres 

Q,uatro 

Cineo 

Seys 

Siete 

Ocho 

Nueve 

Diez 


Un 

Deux 

Trois 

Quatre 

Cinq 

Six 

Sept 

Huit 

Neuf 

Diz 


6ERMAK. 

1.  Ein 

2.  Zwei 

3.  Drei 
4.Vier 

5.  Fiinf 

6.  SeelK 

7.  Sieben 

8.  Acht 

9.  Neum 
lO.Zefaen 


DUTCH.  SWEDISH.  DASISH.  SAXON.  ENGLISH.  POLISH.  BTTSSIAN.  HUNGABIAN 

Een  En         Een      ^ne,  an     One 

Toe       Twa,  twy  Two 
Drie  Three 

Peower      Four 
Five 
Six 
Sjrv      Seofen       Seven 
Otte      Eaht  Eight 

Neghen     Nio        Nie        Negen        Nine 
Tien  "Ko        Tie       Tyn,  tien  Ten 


Twee 

Dru 

Vier 

Zes 

Zeven 

Acht 


Twa 

Tre 

Fyra 

Faem 

Sex 

Sju 

AoUa 


Tre 
Fire 
Pem      Fife 
Sex       Six 


Jeden         Yedna  Egi 

Dwa  Twa  Ketto 

Trizi  Tree  Harum 

Czterzti     Shatirz  Negy 

Diecz         Pet  Et 

Szesex       Chest  Hat 

Sieden       Set  Het 

Ism  Wossim  Niolez 

Dziewree  Devit  Kilenez 
Tiz 


LANNEat  A  sort  of  hawk,  formerly  much 
esteemed  in  &lconry.  It  is  next  to  me  buz- 
zard in  size. 

LANTERN,  or  Lanthobn,  a  well  known 
contrivance,  which  serves  to  carry  a  candle. 


or  other  transparent  matto*,  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  Ught ;  but,  if  they  were  covered  at- 
temally  with  thin  wire-work,  many  accidents 
might  be  prevented  in  stables  and  bama^  ■■ 
the    lanterns    might  thus  be  rendered  len 


without  exposing  it  to  the  air,  <»-  otherwise  j  liable  to  injury  from  external  accidents,  while 
incurring  danger.  the  communication  of  b'ght    would  not  be 

Lanterns    are  usually  made  of  glass,  horn, '  impeded. 
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LANTERN  FLY.  A  remarkable  insect 
of  South  America,  that  emits  an  extraordinary 
phosphoric  light  from  the  hollow  of  its  head. 


LANYARDS  (among  Mariners.)  Short 
pieces  of  rope  fastened  to  several  parts  of  a 
ship. 

LAPIDARY  (in  Commerce.)  One  whose 
Dusiness  it  is  to  cut,  shape,  and  polish,  pre- 
cious stones,  by  means  of  motion  or  friction, 
produced  by  wheels  of  various  metals,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  stone  to  be  worked. 
Thus,  diamonds  require  wheels  of  soft  steel ; 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes,  copper  wheels ; 
emeralds,  amethysts,  &c.,  leaden  wheels ; 
worked  with  oil  and  various  powders. 


LAPIS  INFERNALIS.  A  sort  of  caustic 
composition. 

LAPIS  LAZULI  (in  Painting.)  A  stone 
of  an  azure  or  blue  colour,  of  which  tl^e 
paint  called  ultramarine  is  made.  It  is  a  cop- 
per ore,  v^ery  compact  and  hard,  and  is  found 
in  lumps  of  a  beautiful  lilue  colour,  richly  va- 
riegated with  clouds  of  white  and  veins  of 
shining  gold  colour. 

LAPLANDER.  A  native  of  Lapland, 
a  country  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Lapland  is  a 
c^ld,  gloomy,  and  barren  country,  thinly 
inhabited.  The  reindeer  form  their  principal 
wealth,  supplying  them  witli  food  and  l)easts 
Bf  burden.  In  summer  the  sun  does  not  set 
for  many  weeks  in  the  nortliern  part     They 


LAR 

have  no  regular  government,  and  are  ignorant, 
superstitious,  and  miserable. 


LAPLAND  BAPTISM.  This  ceremony 
is  represented  in  the  engraving,  with  the  cos- 
tume of  the  country. 


LARBOARD.  A  sea  term  for  the  left  hand 
side  of  a  ship,  when  looking  towards  the  stem 
or  head. 

LARCENY.  The  felonious  and  fraudu- 
lent taking  away  the  personal  goods  of 
another. 

LARCH.  A  lofty  tree  of  the  pine  kind, 
bearing  leaves  like  those  of  the  pine,  and  a 
sort  of  mushroom  for  the  fruit  The  gum  of 
this  tree  is  called  Venice  turpentine.  The 
leaves  fall  off  in  winter.  The  timber,  which 
is  remarkably  durable,  is  used  in  building 
ships. 

LARDER.  The  room  where  meat  is  kept, 
or  salted. 

LAREIS.  The  domestic  or  household  gods 
among  the  Romans,  placed  in  some  private 
part  of  the  house,  which  the  family  honoured, 
as  their  protectors. 

LARGE  (in  Music.)  The  greatest  measure 
of  musical  quantities ;  one  large  containing 
two  long!. 

LARGO  (in  Music.)    A  slow  movement. 


LAU 

LARK.  A  well  known  singing  bird,  the  most 
r«narkable  species  of  which  is  the  skylark, 
that  sings  so  beautifully  as  it  is  soaring  in  the 
air. 

LARKSPUR.  A  plant  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, the  flower  of  which  consists  of  many 
dissimilar  petals  or  leaves,  some  of  whidi 
end  in  a  tail  or  spur. 

LARVA.  The  grub  or  caterpillar  state  of 
this  insect,  so  called  by  Linnjeus,  but  by  others 
the  eruca  or  caterpillsir. 

LARUM.  A  sort  of  clock  that  makes  a 
noise  or  alarm  at  a  certain  hour. 

LARYNX  (in  Anatomy.)  The  top  of  the 
windpipe,  below  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

LATH  (in  Carpentry.)  A  long,  thin  piece 
of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  Airall  or 
roof  to  receive  plaster  or  covering. 

LATHEl  The  engine  used  in  turning 
wood,  &c 

LATIN.  The  language  spoken  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Latiom, 
(from  which  it  derives  its  name,)  which,  by 
their  conquests,  they  spread  over  Europe,  and, 
being  adopted  by  the  autliorities,  became  the 
language  of  ambition,  and  used  in  law,  physic, 
and  divinity ;  hence  it  became  the  language 
of  the  learned,  which  it  still  continues  to  be 

LATITUDE  (in  Geography.)  The  distance 
of  a  pleu^  from  the  equator,  which  is  either 
nortbern  or  southern,  according  as  the  place 
is  north  or  south.  The  latitude  cannot  ex- 
ceed 90  degrees,  the  distance  of  the  equator 
from  the  north  or  south  pole. 

IjATTEN.  Iron  plates  tinned  over,  of 
which  tea  canistra^  are  made. 

LAVA.  The  mineral  suljstance  which  flows 
from  Mount  Etna,  Vesuvios,  and  other  vol- 
canoes, is  of  a  grayish  colour,  light,  mode- 
raldy  hard,  and  brittle,  and  easily  frangible  : 
it  generally  attracts  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
is  easily  fusible  into  compact  glass. 

LAUDANUM.  A  soporific  tincture,  con 
taining  the  finer  and  purer  parts  of  opium, 
drawn  in  wata-  and  spirits  of  wine,  and  then 
reduced  to  its  due  consistence. 

LAVENDER,  A  plant  with  a  shrubby 
stem,  much  branched,  with  numerous  hoary 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  termi- 
nating spikes  from  the  yoimg  shoots  on  long 
peduncles.  The  leaves,  stalk,  and  flower, 
yield  a  fragrant  perfume,  and  from  the  latter 
are  prepared  an  essential  oil,  a  simple  spirit, 
and  a  cojuponnd  tincture. 

LAUNCE-PISH,  or  Sand  Latjnce.  A 
sea  fish  wliich  buries  itself  on  the  recess  of 
the  tide  a  foot  deq)  in  the  sand.  It  is  generally 
used  for  baits. 

LAUNCH.  A  particular  kind  of  boat  x^sed 
in  underrunnmg  the  cables  of  diflfercnt  ships 
Aat  ftrr  f i=:t'n.-l  across  each  otl»er. 

!'-■  ''.  Putting  a  ship  out  of  dock, 

and  ;  into  tlie  water. 

L.M  \  i  - .  One  whobc  busiu<^s  it  is 
to  wash  and  gel  up  lincu. 
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LALHEATE,  or  Poet  Laomate.  A 
title  given  to  the  king's  poeL 

LAUREL.  An  evo-grecn  tree,  having 
broad,  thick,  shining  leaves.  The  flower  con- 
sists of  five  petals  or  leaves,  which  expand  in 
the  form  of  a  rose. 

LAURISTINUS.     The  wild  bay  tree. 

LAW.  In  its  most  extensive  soise,  the 
rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  of  a  state. 

LAWN.  A  plain  or  level  space,  covered 
Mfith  grass,  in  a  pleasure  ground. 

LAY  (in  Ekxlesiastical  Law.)  An  epithet 
for  whatever  belongs  to  the  people  at  large,  in 
distinction  from  those  who  are  in  holy  onfers. 

LAY  (with  Poets.)  A  kind  of  ancient  poe- 
try, consisting  of  short  verses. 

I^Y  BROTHERS.  In  the  Romish  church, 
such  as  performed  the  secular  and  so-vile 
oflices  in  a  convent 

LAYEiR  (in  Horticulture.)  A  young  sprout 
bent  down  and  covered  'with  mould  for  raising 
fresh  plants. 

LAYMAN  (in  Ecclesiastical  Law.)  One 
who  has  not  taken  holy  orders. 

LAYMAN  (in  Painting.)  A  statue  of 
wood,  whose  joints  are  so  made  that  it  may  be 
put  into  any  posture. 

LAZARETTO,  An  hospital  for  lazars  or 
leprous  persons. 

LAZULITE.  A  mineral  of  the  silicious 
order,  of  which  lajiis  lazuli  is  the  principal 
species.  Its  principal  constituents  are  silica, 
alumines,  carbonate  of  lime^  sulphate  of  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  &c. 

LEAD  (in  Mineralo^.)  A  bluish  white 
metal,  very  sofl  and  flexible,  and  easily  beaten 
into  thin  plates  by  the  hammer.  In  a  strong 
heat  it  boils  and  emits  flames,  and  if  during 
that  time  it  is  exposed  to  tlie  air,'  its  oxidation 
proceeds  very  rapidly.  It  is  very  brittle  at 
the  time  of  congelation.  Most  of  the  acids 
attack  lead,  but  it  unites  with  most  of  tlie 
metals,  particularly  tin,  which  in  union  with 
lead  forms  tlie  solder  used  by  plumbers.  The 
carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  a  powder,  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  white  lead  ;  the  red 
oxide  of  lead  is  otherwise  called  red  lead. 

LEAD,  or  Sounding  Lead.  A  sea  term 
for  an  instrument  which  is  used  to  discover 
the  xl<^pth  of  water  at  sea. 

LEAF  (in  Botany.)  A  membranaceous 
and  sometimes  succulent  part  of  a  plant, 
which  arises  from  tlie  st»n.  Leaves  appear 
to  assist  the  process  of  vegetation  by  com- 
municating tlie  air  to  the  whole  of  the  plant, 
which  on  Uiat  account  is  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly tcn(fer  of  its  leaves,  and  to  sufler  much 
from  any  rough  treatment  which  they  may 
receive. 

LEAP.  A  tprm  applied  to  other  objects  re- 
sembling a  leaf  in  sliajie  or  make,  as  the 
leaf  of  a  book  ;  also,  leaf  gold  or  silver,  gold 
or  silver  bcatca  into  plates  of  exceeding 
thinuess. 
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LEAGUE  (in  Geography.)  A  measure  of 
length,  containing  a  certain  number  of  geo- 
graphical paces,  according  to  the  usage  or 
computation  of  different  countries.  A  league 
at  sea,  where  it  is  mostly  used  by  us,  is  equal 
to  three  miles,  or  three  thousand  geometrical 
paces :  the  league  in  Prance  contains  three 
thousand  five  hundred  paces.  The  Dutch  or 
German  league  four  geographical  miles.  Seven- 
teen Spanish  leagues  are  equal  to  a  degree,  or 
sixty-nine  and  a  half  statute  miles. 

LEAGUE  (in  Politics.)  A  treaty  of  alli- 
ance behveen  different  states  or  parties. 

LEAK.  Any  hole  or  chink  in  a  vessel 
which  admits  the  water,  particularly  applied 
to  a  ship  at  sea. 

LEAKAGE  (in  Commerce.)  An  allow- 
ance made  to  merchants  for  the  leaking  or 
running  of  vessels. 

LEAP  (in  Commerce.)  A  measure  equal 
to  half  a  bushel. 

LEAP-YEAR  (in  Chronology.)  Every 
fourth  year,  when  February  is  accounted  29 
instead  of  28  days,  owing  to  the  year  being 
5  hours  and  49  minutes  longer  than  the  usual 
365  days,  and  the  11  minutes  are  recovered  by 
not  accounting  the  centenarian  year  as  leap- 
year.  Every  otlier  year  divisible  by  4  with- 
out a  remainder,  is  a  leap-year. 

LEASE  (in  Law.)  A  conveyance  of  lands, 
generally  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other 
annual  recompense,  for  term  of  years,  for 
life,  or  at  will,  provided  it  be  for  a  shorter  term 
than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises, 

LEATHER.  The  skins  of  animals,  pre- 
pared by  the  felt-monger,  tanner,  and  dyer, 
and  used  for  various  purposes  of  clotliing  and 
furniture.  The  first  takes  off  the  hair,  &c. ; 
the  second  expels  the  unctuous  paits,  and 
substitutes,  oak  bark  and  the  tanning  principle 
in  the  pores;  and  the  latter  furnishes  and 
dresses  it  for  use. 

LEAVEN.  A  piece  of  sour  dough  put  to 
ferment  a  mass  of  bread. 

LEAVEIS.  (in  Botany.)  Are  defined  by 
Linnseus  to  be  the  organs  of  motion,  or  muscles 
of  a  plant :  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  they 
constitute  the  lungs  of  each  individual  bud. 
Leaves  are  of  a  deeper  green  colour  than  the 
foot-stalks  on  which  they  stand ;  being  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  vessels  of  such  stalks 
that  prodvice  several  ramifications,  mutually 
intersecting  each  other,  and  thus  making  a 
kind  of  net ;  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled 
up  with  a  tender  porous  substance,  variously 
called  the  pulp,  picth,  or  parenchyma. 

LEDGE  (in  Geography.)  A  long  ridge 
of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

LEDGER.  The  chief  book  used  in  mer- 
chants'accounts,  wherein  every  man's  parti- 
cular account  is  kept ;  and  also  all  the  goods 
bought  and  sold  are  distinctly  placed  each  by 
themselves,  as  debtor  on  the  left  hand  page, 
and  creditor  on  the  right  hand. 

LEE.     A  sea  term  for  that  part  which  the 
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wind  blows  upon,  or  tliat  is  opposite  to  tha 
wind,  as  the  lee  shore. 

LEECH.  A  well-known  insect  that  lives 
in  the  water,  and  is  commonly  used  in  bleed- 
ings The  two  principal  species  are  the  medi- 
cinal leech,  which  is  employed  to  draw  blood 
where  tlie  lancet  is  less  safe ;  and  the  horse 
leech,  which  is  larger,  and  applied  to  horses 
for  the  same  purpose. 

LEECHES.  A  sea  term  for  the  edges  of 
a  sail. 

LEEK.  A  potherb  having  long  cylindrical 
and  coated  roots.  It  has  something  of  the 
flavour  of  the  onion. 

LEES.    The  dregs  of  wine. 

LEG  (in  Mathematics.)  Tlie  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  are  called  the  legs. 

LEG.  A  sea  term  for  ropes  put  through 
the  bolt  ropes  of  the  main  and  foresail. 

LEGACY  (in  Law.)  A  bequest  or  gift  by 
testament  of  any  personal  effects ;  the  per- 
son bequeathing  is  called  the  testator,  and  he 
to  whom  it  is  bequeathed  the  legatee. 

LEGATE.  A  cardinal  or  bishop  sent  by  the 
pope  as  his  ambassador  to  sovereign  princes. 

LEGEND.  A  book  used  in  the  ancient 
Roman  churches,  containing  the  lessons  that 
were  to  be  read;  also,  a  chronicle  or  register 
of  tlie  lives  of  saints. 

LEGEND  (among  Antiquarians.)  The 
inscription  on  the  edge  of  a  medal  or  coin. 

LEGERDEMAIN,  or  Slight  of  Hand 
Tricks,  which,  from  the  dexterity  of  the  per- 
former, are  made  to  deceive  the  observer. 

LEGION  (in  the  Roman  army.)  A  body 
of  6000  foot  and  300  horse,  or  less. 

LEGUMEN  (in  Botany.)  That  species  of 
seed  vessel  vulgarly  termed  a  pod,  as  the  seed 
vessel  of  the  pea,  vetch,  lupine,  &c. 

LEMMA.  A  proposition  in  mathematics, 
which  serves  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  de- 
monstration of  some  theorem. 

LEMONADE.  A  drink  made  of  water, 
lemons,  and  sugar. 

LEMON  TREE.  A  variety  of  the  citron 
tree,  which  grows  in  tropical  climates,  and 
yields  the  fruit  that  bears  the  same  name. 


LEMUR.     A  genus  of  quadrupeds  some- 
what resembling  the  monkey  in  the  form  of 
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(he  feet,  but  widely  different  from  that  aiiimal 
ia  its  manners  and  temper. 
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LENS.  A  piece  of  glass  or  other  transpa- 
roit  substance  of  the  figure  of  a  lentil,  which 
either  collects  the  rays  of  light  into  a  point,  in 
their  passage  through  it,  or  disperses  them 
accordiing  to  their  form  and  tlie  laws  of  re- 
fraction. The  engraving  represents  llie  four 
forms  of  lenses:  double  convex,  B,  which 
convo-ges  light  into  a  focus,  which  is  tlie  cen- 
tre of  the  circle,  of  which  tlie  surface  of  the 
lens  is  a  part ;  plano-convex,  or  convex  on  one 
side,  A,  little  used,  which  converges  rays  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  circle  of  convexity ; 
douWe  concave,  D,  which  disperses  rays  as 
though  they  proceeded  through  the  lens  from 
a  point  on  the  other  side,  at  the  centre  of  the 
concavity,  and  the  plemo-concave,  C,  which 
effects  the  same  as  from  tlie  distance  of  the 
diameter  of  concavity.  The  axis  of  a  lens  is 
the  line  which  peisses  through  its  centre.  See 
CoNCAVfi  Lens. 


LEOPARD.  A  beast  of  the  feline  kind, 
that  is  all  over  covered  with  spots  or  streaks, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  born  of  a  panther  and 
a  lioness.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Senegal.  Its 
habits  are  those  of  the  cat  and  the  tiger,  but  it 
is  not  so  fierce  as  the  latter. 


LENT.  A  time  of  fasting  and  abstinence 
for  forty  days  before  Blaster. 

LENTIL,  or  Ekvum  Lens,  L.  A  useful 
exotic  vegetable  of  the  pulse  kind,  tised  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  It  is  propagated  from  seeds 
which  are  either  sown  in  the  proportion  of 
from  one  bushel  and  a  half  to  two  bushels 
broad-cast,  or  are  drilled  in  rows  one  foot  and 
a  half  apart,  in  order  that  tlie  intermediate 
soil  may  be  properly  cleaned  with  the  Dutch 
hoe.  Sometimes,  however,  this  vegetable  is 
pat  in  the  ground  together  with  oats  or  barley, 
at  tlie  r«Ue  of  one  bushel  of  the  latter  to.two 
bushds  of  the  former. 

LEO  (in  Astronomy.)  A  constellation,  and 
the  fifth  sign  of  tlie  zodiitc,  marked  thus,$\j 
containing  ninety-five  stars. 
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LEPIDOPTERA.  An  order  of  insects  in 
the  Linntean  system,  whkh  have  their  wings 
imbricated  with  scales,  as  the  butterfly,  mo^ 
&c 

LEPROSY  (m  Medicine.)  A  foul  cntane- 
ous  disease,  appearing  in  dry,  white,  thin 
scurfy  scabs. 

LEPUS  (in  Astronomy.)  The  Hare,  a  con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

LE  ROY  LE  VEUT,  i.  e.  The  king  wilb 
it  The  form  of  words  by  which  the  king  of 
Ekigland  signifies  his  assent  to  the  bills  that 
have  passed  the  two  houses,  after  which  they 
acquire  the  force  of  laws. 

LE  ROY  6'AVISERA,  i.  e.  The  king 
will  consider  of  it.  The  form  of  words  by 
which  the  king  of  England  refuse  his  assent 
to  any  bills  that  are  presented  to  him. 

LETHARGY.  A  disease  arising  from  cold, 
phlegmatic  humours,  which  oppress  the  brain, 
and  cause  an  incessant  drowsiness. 

LETHR  A  river  in  hell,  which,  according 
to  the  poets,  caused  all  who  drank  of  it  to  forget 
the  past 

LETTER  (in  Grammar.)  A  character  in 
the  alphabet,  used  to  express  the  simple  soundbi 
of  the  voice,  which  in  every  language  are  col- 
lected into  a  series  called  tlie  alphabet  Letters 
are  composed  of  vowels  and  ccHisonants,  and 
form  words. 

LETTER  (in  Printing.)  The  type  or  cha- 
racter which  is  used  in  composing. 

LETTER  (in  Commerce)  Any  writing 
sent  from  one  person  to  another. 

LETTER  OP  ADVICE.  A  letter  written 
by  a  mercliant  to  his  correspondent,  advising 
or  giving  him  notice  of  what  bills  he  has 
drawn  upon  him. 

LETTER  OF  ATTORNEY  (in  Law.)  A 
writing  whereby  a  person  constitutes  another 
to  do  a  lawful  act  in  his  stead,  as  to  receive 
debts,  &c. 

LETTER  OP  CREDIT  (among  Mer- 
chants.) A  writing  by  one  mercliant  to  an- 
other, desiring  him  to  credit  the  bearer  with  a 
certain  sum  0^' money. 
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LETTER  OP  MARQUE.  An  extraordina- 
ry commission,  granted  by  government  to 
merchants  or  others  in  the  time  of  war,  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  enemy. 

LETTUCE.  A  gta-den  h^b  much  used  as 
a  salad. 

LEUCITE.  A  stone  of  the  garnet  kind. 

LEVEE.  A  company  who  assemble  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  head  of  a  government.  It 
consists  of  gentlemen  only,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  drawing  room,  where  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen  attend. 

LEVEL.  An  instrument  used  to  make  a 
line  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  plumb  level 
is  that  which  shows  the  horizontal  line  by 
means  of  another  line  perpendiculeu"  to  that  de- 
scribed by  a  plummet  or  pendulum,  which  in- 
strument consists  of  two  legs  or  branches, 
joined  together  at  right  angles,  whereof  that 
which  carries  the  thread  and  plummet  is  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  the  thread  is  hung  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  brrwich.  A  telescope  is 
placed  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  instru- 
ment, having  a  hair  placed  horizontally  across 
the  focus  of  the  object  glass,  which  determines 
the  point  of  tlie  level.  The  telescope  is  fast- 
ened by  a  ball  and  socket. 


LEVELLING.  The  art  of  finding  a  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon  at  one  or  more  stations, 
in  order  to  determine  the  height  of  one  place 
in  respect  to  another.  The  subjoined  figure 
shows  the  manner  of  finding  the  difference  of 
the  level  of  a  place,  where  there  is  a  level  line 
and  two  sights  level  with  each  other,  whereby 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  surface 
of  tne  ground  and  any  point  in  the  level  line 
may  be  discovered.  The  art  of  levelling  is 
parficularly  applied  to  the  laying  out  grounds 
even,  regvdating  descents,  draining  morasses, 
conducting  water,  <&c. 


LEVER.  One  of  the  six  powers,  which 
may  consist  of  any  instrument,  as  a  straight 
bar  of  iron  or  wood,  as,  A  B,  supported  upon 
a  fulcrum  or  prop,  C,  having  a  weight,  W,  at 
one  end,  a  power,  P,  at  the  other.  Then  A  C 
and  B  C  are  the  arms  of  the  lever.  Of  thia 
kind  are  balances,  scales,  pincers,  &c. 
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LEVERET.  A  young  hare 

LEVIGATION.  The  mechanical  procces 
of  grinding  the  parts  of  bodies  to  a  fine  paste, 
by  rubbing  the  flat  face  of  a  stone,  called  a 
muUer,  upon  another  stone,  called  the  table  or 

LEXICOGRAPHY.    The  art  of  writing 
dictionaries. 
LEYDEN  PHIAL,  or  LEYDEN  JAR. 

So  called  from  M.  Vankleigh,  of  Leyden,  who 
first  observed  its  properties.  A  glass  jar, 
having  the  outside  and  the  inside  coated  with 
tin  foil,  and  a  brass  wire,  the  upper  part  of 
which  terminates  in  a  ball  of  the  same  metal, 
and  the  lower  part  in  a  chain  that  communi- 
cates with  the  inside.  This  jar  admits  of  be- 
ing charged  so  as  to  produce  the  electrical 
shock,  and  various  other  experiments  illustra- 
tive of  the  power  of  electricity. 


LIBATION.  A  sacrifice  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  consisted  in  offering  up 
some  liquid  to  the  gods. 

LIBEL  (in  Law.)  An  injurious  reproach 
or  accusation  written  or  published  against 
the  government,  a  magistrate,  or  a  private 
person. 

LIBEL  (in  the  Civil  Law.)  The  declara- 
tion or  charge  drawn  up  in  writing,  as  is  used 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE.  The  li- 
berty of  following  any  profession  of  rdiglMi 
which  one  pleases,  without  any  control  from 
government. 

LIBRA  (in  Astronomy.)    A  conBlellatipn, 


LIG 

and  the  Berenth  eign  of  the  zodiac,  marked 
thus,  (^)  containing  fifty -one  stars. 

LIBRARIAN.  One  who  has  charge  of  a 
librarv. 

LifiRARY.  A  large  collection  of  books ; 
also,  the  place  which  contains  them.  The 
first  Ubrary  spoken  of  in  history  was  that 
formed  by  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Eu- 
menes,  fang  of  Pergamus,  also  formed  a  libra- 
ry of  200,000  volumes;  but  tlie  library  of 
Alexandria,  formed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
contained  700,000.  Among  the  libraries  of 
the  modems,  that  of  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford, 
holds  the  first  rank. 

LIBRATION  (in  Mechanics.)  The  swing- 
ing motion  of  a  pendulum. 

LIBRATION  OP  THE  MOON  (in  As- 
tronomy.) An  apparent  irregularity  in  her 
motion. 

LIBRATION  OF  THE  EARTH.  That 
motion  of  the  earth  by  which  it  always  retains 
the  parallelism  of  its  axis  in  its  orbit  round 
the  sun, 

V  LICHENS.    The  vegetable  crusts  which 
grow  on  rocks,  trees,  &c 

LIEUTENANT  (in  Law.)  One  who  sup- 
plies the  place  of  another ;  sometimes  the  re- 
presentative of  a  king  in  the  government  of  a 
distant  province. 

LIEUTENANT  (in  Military  and  Naval  Af. 
fairs.)  The  officer  next  in  rank  and  power  to 
a  captain ;  also,  one  who  commands  in  the 
absence  of  his  superior  officer,  as  the  lieuten- 
ant-general, the  officer  next  to  the  general, 
who  in  battle  commands  one  of  the  wings,  in 
a  march  a  detachment,  at  a  siege  a  quarter, 
when  it  is  his  day  of  duty  ;  so  likewise  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  artillery,  the  lieuten- 
ant-cdonel,  &c.  Lieutenants  in  ships  of  war 
are  next  in  rank  to  the  captain. 

LIFE  ANNUITIES.  Annual  payments 
depending  on  the  hfe  of  another. 

LIFE  BOAT.  A  particular  kind  of  boat 
used  on  sea  coasts,  to  preserve  persons  from 
the  wrecks  of  vessels. 

LIFE  ESTATES.  Estates  not  ofinberitance. 

LIGAMENTS.  Substances  in  an  animal 
body,  between  a  cartilage  and  a  membrane, 
harder  than  the  latter  and  softer  than  the 
former,  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  junc- 
ture, particularly  of  the  bones. 

LIGATURE  (in  Surgery.)  The  disposing 
of  bandages  for  closing  wounds. 

LIGATURE  (among  Printers.)  Tjrpe  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  letters  in  one  piec^  as, 
ff,  ffi,  &c. 

LIGHT  (in  Optics.)  The  cause  of  those 
sensations  and  colours  which  we  refer  to  the 
eyes,  or  sense  of  seeing,  as  their  source.  The 
essence  of  light  is  unknown :  whether  it  con- 
sists of  emanations  from  the  substance  of  the 
luminous  body,  or  is  propagated,  by  impulse, 
through  the  medium  of  a  universally  diffused 
and  subtile  ether,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
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the  phenomena  of  light  constitutes  the  science 
of  optics  ;  the  investigation  of  its  action  upon 
the  structure  of  bodies  belongs  to  chymistiy. 

LIGHT  (in  Painting.)  That  part  of  a  piece 
which  is  illumined. 

LIGHTER.  A  vessel  f<M-  carrying  goods 
to  or  from  ships. 

LIGHTERAGE.  Money  paid  for  the 
carrying  goods  in  a  lighter. 

LIGHTHOUSE.  A  tower  or  lofty  buUding 
on  the  seacoast,  having  a  light  in  it,  for  the 
guidance  of  mariners  at  night.  It  is  mostly 
erected  upon  a  cape  or  promontory,  or  upon 
some  rock  in  the  sea,  and  is  furnished  with 
several  lamps,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
great  Hght  that  may  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
prevent  the  mariners  from  running  ashore  or 
steering  a  wrong  course. 


LIGHTNING.  A  flash  of  light  issuing 
from  tlie  clouds,  that  accompanies  thunder. 
It  is  now  universally  allowed,  that  lightning 
is  really  an  electrical  explosion  or  phenomenon. 
Philosophers  had  not  proceeded  far  in  their 
experiments  and  inquiries  onthis  subject,  before 
they  perceived  the  obvious  analogy  between 
lightning  and  electricity,  and  they  produced 
many  arguments  to  evince  their  similarity. 
But  the  method  of  proving  this  hypothesis  was 
first  proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  in  tho 
year  1749,  conceived  the  practicability  of  draw- 
mg  lightning  from  the  clouds.  He  proved,  by 
a  variety  of  experiments,  that  tlie  lightning 
spark  of  electricity,  and  the  lightning  that 
flashes  from  tlie  clouds  in  a  thimder  storm, 
are  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and  operate  in 
the  same  manner,  &c.  The  particulars  in 
which  the  lightning,^and  the  electric  fluid  agree, 
are,  1.  Flashes  of  lightning  are  generedly  seen 
crooked,  and  waving  in  the  air,  so  also  the 
electric  spark  when  it  is  dra^vn  from  an  irre- 
'gular  body  at  some  distance.  2.  Lightning 
strikes  the  highest  and  most  pointed  objects  in 
its  way,  in  preference  to  others ;  as  high  hills, 
and  trees,  towers,  spires,  masts  of  ships,  points 
of  spears,  and  the  like.  In  hke  manner,  all 
pointed  conductors  receive  or  throw  ofi"  the 
electric  fluid  more  readily  than  those  that  are 
terminated  by  flat  surfaces.    3.  Lightning  is 
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observed  fo  take  the  readiest  and  best  con- 
ductor. So  (toes  electricity  in  the  discharge 
of  the.  Leydeii  phial.  For  this  reason  Dr. 
Franklin  suppofjes,  that  it  would  be  safer,  du- 
ring a  thunder  storm,  to  have  one's  clothes  wet 
than  dry,  as  the  iiglitning  might  then,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  transmitted  to  the  ground, 
by  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  body.  It  is 
fbund,  he  says,  that  a  wet  rat  cannot  be  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  electrical  bottle,  but 
that  a  dry  rat  may.  4.  Lightning  causes 
combustion,  so  does  electricity.  Dr.  Franklin 
Bays  that  he  could  kindle  with  it  hard  dry 
resin,  spirits  unwarmed,  and  even  wood.  5. 
Lightning  sometimes  dissolves  metals ;  so 
does  electricity.  6.  Lightning  has  often  been 
known  to  strike  people  blind.  And  a  pigeon, 
after  a  violent  shock  of  elechicity,  by  which 
Dr.  Franklin  intended  to  have  killed  it, 
was  observed  to  have  been  sti-uck  blind.  7. 
Lightning  destroys  animal  life.  Animals  have 
likewise  been  killed  by  the  shock  of  electricity. 
The  largest  animals  which  Dr.  F'ranklin  and 
his  friends  have  been  able  to  kill,  were  a 
hen,  and  a  turkey  which  weighed  about  ten 
pounds.  Thunder  is  merely  tlie  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  lightning.  The  reason 
why  we  do  not  have  the  dreadful  noise  of 
thunder,  as  soon  as  we  see  the  lightning,  is 
becau.se  sound  is  longer  arriving  to  our  ears, 
than  light  to  our  sight.  Light  moves  almost 
instantaneously.  Sound  moves  no  more  than 
1 142  feet  in  a  second. 

LIGNUM  VIT^.  A  hard  wood,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  West  Indian  tree. 

LILAC.  A  tree  of  the  syringa  tribe,  which 
bears  a  pretty  flower  early  in  the  spruig.  The 
flower  is  either  white  or  light  purple. 

LILY.  A  plant  with  a  bulbous  and  peren- 
nial root,  the  flower  of  which  is  six  petalled 
and  campanulated. 

LIMB.  A  jointed  or  ai-ticulated  part  of  an 
animal  body. 

LIMB  (in  Astronomy.)  The  utmost  edge 
or  border  of  the  body  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

LIMB  (in  Mathematics.)  The  utmost  edge 
or  border  of  an  instrument. 

LIMB  (in  Botany.)    A  tree  of  the  orange 


kind,  that  grows  in  warm  climates,  bearing  » 
fiuit  similar  to  a  lemon,  the  juice  of  which  is 
a  strong  acid. 

LIME  (in  Mineralogy.)  An  earthy  sub- 
stance, which  is  found  purest  in  limestone, 
marble,  and  chalk,  and  is  procured  by  burn- 
ing in  a  white  heat.  It  is  of  a  white  cdour, 
and  easily  reduced  to  a  powder.  If  water  be 
poured  on  newly  burnt  lime,  it  swells  emd  falls 
to  a  powder,  in  which  state  it  is  called  slaked 
lime. 

LIMB  KILNS.  Furnaces  in  which  lime- 
stone is  converted  into  lime  by  burning. 

LIMESTONB.  The  native  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  generally  rather  blue,  from  the 
presence  of  iron. 

LIMIT  (in  Mathematics.)  A  determinate 
quantity,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually 
approaches. 

LIMITATION  (in  Law.)  A  certain  time 
prescribed  by  statute,  witliin  which  an  action 
must  be  brought. 

LIMNING.  The  art  of  painting  in  wata: 
colours. 

LINCH  PIN,  or  LINS  PIN.  An  iron 
pin  that  keeps  the  wheel  on  the  axle-tree. 

LINE  (in  Geometry.)  A  quantity  extended 
in  length  only.  Lines  are  either  curves  or 
right  lines. 

LINE  (in  Fortification.)  Whatever  is 
drawn  on  the  ground  or  Uie  field,  as  a  trench, 
or  a  row  of  gabions,  &c. 

LINE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Regular 
troops,  in  distinction  from  the  militia,  volun- 
teers, &c. 

LINE,  or  a  Ship  op  the  Like  (in  Naval 
Affairs.)  A  vessel  of  war  mounting  sixty-four, 
or  more  gims. 

LINE  (in  Geogiaphy.)  Another  name  for 
the  equator,  or  equinoctial  line. 

LINE  OP  BATTLE.  The  disposition  of 
an  army  for  battle. 

LINEN.     A  kmd  of  cloth  made  of  flax. 

LING.    A  sort  of  cod  fish. 

LINN^AN  SYSTEM.  A  system  of  na- 
tural history,  so  called  from  Sir  Charles  Linnfe, 
the  Swedish  naturalist.  It  comprehends  a 
scientific  arrangement  of  all  natural  objects,  as 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  into  three  king- 
doms, subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species,  and  varieties,  with  a  description  of 
their  generic  and  specific  characters. 

LINNET.  A  small  singing  bird,  of  the 
finch  kind. 


UNSKID.  The  aeed  of  the  fluE  pbnt, 
>vlM;k  TieMa  moch  ofl  by  pRasue^  and  when 
iwiiul  ibnns  die  Tenr  heA  fanpoO,  •nd 
abHndance  of  carimrened  hjifeapen  gas  for  gas 
iigfatB.  b  is  iwHt  oaed  fir  inpariiig  points. 
UNT.  linen  acn^  mla  a  et^  woolly 
subMaaee,  fit  ftr  apipiynig  to  wounds. 

UOfTEL.    The  i^iper  part  of  a  door  or 
windewfiame^ 

UON.     The  fiercest  and  noUest  of  aD 
wfld  bewtB.  aometinKs  called  the  kinga 
fiyhkwanfanwdytiTiQr,  strength,  MM  HMries^ 
w  found  ooly  in 
landAfrica.    T\Mey 
i  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to  the 
n^Pk  vidi  atafl  about  ftfor  feet;  the  ooloar 
being  a  pale  brown,  and  the  make,  having  a 
ness  is  withooL 
strength  is  nodigioas,  and 
i—aiill  lerrUe;  fan^  « 
brought  op  tame,  and  mmaed  to  attack  and  de- 
fence;, they  allow  their  keepers  l»  play  wkfa 
them,  and  are  kind  to  Email  animals  phoed  ~ 
thevdens;  indeed,  aaappears  bya  Ueati 
dons  aMeoipt  to  ezhftat  a  fight  between  ah 
and  dogi^  the  ban  by  natnre  proved  himsdf  to 
fmmm  none  of  that  ferocity  which  appeare  to 
be  engendered  by  the  interconise  of  one 
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LIQUIDS  (m  Cl^mistry.)  Fhiids  which 
-e  not  elastic,  nor  AminitJf  sensiUy  in  bulk, 
1  distinction  from  gases  or  elastic  nuids. 

UCIUIDS  (in  Grammar.)  The  letters  1,  m, 
,  r,  80  called  from  thdr  soft  and  mdting 
Miad. 

LIQUOR.    Any  thing  Uqaid  that  may  be 


drank,  partkohrly  what  is  of  a  sptritaous 
namrp. 

IJQUORICEl  a  ahmb^  die  root  of  which 
is  frill  of  a  sweet  jaiee. 

LIST  (among  Mariners.)  An  indinatian 
to  one  sidhs,  a|>pbed  to  a  ship. 

LIST  (among Cfodners.)  Aborderorcdge 
of  doth. 

LIST,  or  LISTELL  (in  Architecture.)  A 
smaO  band  or  square  moolding,  serving  ta 
cwwn  lareer  mooMinga. 

UST&  A  iJacecDckieedwidi  rails,  within 
which  tDamameBls  or  feaM  of  arms  were  ex- 
hibited. 

LITANT.  AgenerrisoppKcalionornrayer, 
song  or  said  in  some  diarehes,  eqwddly  that 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

LITHARGE.  The  scorn  or  dross  dot 
arises  in  pmifying  silver  with  lead,  h  is  an 
oxide  of  lead. 

LrrmC  acid.  An  acid  extracted  from 
die  urinan*  calciilL 

UTHO'GRAPmC.    An  epidiec  for  what 


which  are  idkcB  on 


HY.    TheartofiakinffnB- 
r  mafSsan 


pertams  to  oiffravmg  on 
from  engiavugs  c 

LrraoG&AP 

preasions  fitm  drawings  or  writiag 
stone.  It  is  a  modem  inventian ;  and  anfikB 
letter-press  or  coi>perplate  printing,  which  are 
eeasea^  depends  oi- 
prmctples,  ^nd  has  there- 
in German' 


fore  oeen  calleam  Uermany.  cbj^mical  printing 
The  principles  on  which  it  is  fimn^d,  first, 
the  qiBh^  wUdi  a  compact  |rannlar  hmeslone 
has  of  imkbing  grease  or  moiBtnre;  and  second- 
ly, the  decided  antiptfi^  of  grease  and  water. 
A  drawii^  is  made  on  the  stone,  cither  wUi 
ink  or  wiun  a  crayon  of  a  greasy  composition ; 
it  is  then  washed  over  wi£  water,  which  sinks 
in  those  pc«tions  of  the  stone  not  touched  with 
the  grease  of  drawing.  A  cylindrical  rcAer, 
chained  with  priirting  ink,  is  then  passed  over 
thestone;  and  while  the drawii^nedves  the 
ink,  the  rest  of  the  stone  is  pfcaared  from  it 
by  the  water,  <»  acootmt  of  the  greasy  nature 
of  the  ink. 

LITHOBCARGE.  An  earth  of  the  clay 
kind,  which  is  kiKiwn  by  the  name  of  fiiUer's 
eagthand  potter's  clay. 

LITHOTOMY  (m  Surgery.)  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  a  calcolos  or  stone  from  the 


UTMUS  (m  ChyniBtry.)  A  substance 
fiom  which  is  fi)rmed  a  tinelDre  that  serves  as 
a  test  of  the  presence  of  an  add  or  an  alkali. 
All  adds  and  salts  chaise  the  natural  violet  of 
the  litmus  into  red,  and  all  «lfa>K(*  reatore  it  to 
its  natural  colour,  the  violeL 

UTURGY.  A  set  fijrm  of  prayer,  or  a 
formulary  of  public  devotion,  called  fay  the 
Romanists  the  Mass,  and  in  the  English  church 
the  Common  Prayer. 

LIVER  (in  Anatomy.)  A  very  lai^  visens 
of  a  red  coknir,  situated  i 


the  right  hypochon 
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driutn,  and  divided  into  two  lobes,  which 
ewvea  for  the  secretion  of  the  bile. 

LIVERY  (in  Domestic  E>x»nomy.)  A  dress 
of  a  certain  form  and  colour,  which  gendemen 
require  tlieir  servants  to  wear  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. 

LIVERY,  or  Li  VERY  of  Seisik  (in  Law.) 
Is  a  delivery  of-possession  of  Ifinds,  tenements, 
or  other  corporeal  things. 

LIVERYMEN.  A  certain  number  of  per- 
sons chosen  from  among  tlie  freemen  of  each 
company  in  the  city  of  London.  Out  of  this 
body  are  chosen  the  common  council,  sheriff, 
and  other  superior  officers  of  the  city,  and  they 
alone  have  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament. 

LIVERY  STABLES.  Public  stables,  where 
horses  are  let  out  to  hire. 

LIVRE.  A  money  of  account  formerly 
used  in  Prance,  equal  to  19  cents. 

LIXIVIUM.     A  ly  e  made  of  ashes. 

LIZARD.  An  extensive  tribe  of  animds, 
classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus  lacerta, 
comprehending  the  crocodile,  basilisk,  chame- 
leon, and  salamander.  The  lizard,  properly 
so  called,  is  a  little  reptile  of  a  green  colour, 
and  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  gaideos  or 
under  dunghills,  &c 


LLAMA  (in  Natural  History.)  An  animal 
of  the  camel  kind  in  Peru  and  Chili,  which 
has  a  bunch  on  the  breast,  long,  soft  hair,  and 
a  neighing  voice. 
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when  fresh  broken,  it  Is  often  tinged  with  a 
brownish  or  reddish  colour. 

LOAF  (among  Sugar-bakers.)  A  lump  of 
sugar  of  a  conical  form. 

LOAM,  or  LOME.  A  particular  kind  of 
fat,  unctuous,  and  tenacious  earth,  that  is  used 
much  by  gardeners  in  making  compost. 

LOAN.  In  general,  any  thing  intrusted  to 
another  to  be  returned  again  ;  particularly 
money. 

LOAN  (in  Political  ISconomy.)  Sums  of 
money  borrowed  from  individuals  or  public 
bodies  for  the  service  of  the  state.  In  Eng- 
land  this  has  been  carried  to  a  frightful  extent, 
and  the  debt  amounts  to  a  larger  sum  than 
could  be  paid  by  all  the  money  in  existence ; 
certain  heavy  taxes,  called  the  consolidated 
fund,  being  appropriated  to  pay  an  annual 
interest,  nominally  about  3  per  cent,  and 
which  amounts  to  above  30  miUions. 

LOBBY  (in  Architecture.)  A  kind  of 
passage  room,  or  gallery,  as  the  lobby  in  a 
theatre. 

LOBBY  (in  Naval  Architecture.)  A  small 
room  near  the  bread  room  in  a  vessel  of  war, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  surgeon. 

LOBE  (in  Anatomy.)  A  division  in  any 
body,  as  the  lungs  or  Uver. 

LOBE  (in  Botany.)  A  division  in  Eoeds, 
such  as  beans,  peas,  <&c. 

LOBSTER.  A  small  crustaceous  fish, 
having  a  cylindrical  body,  with  a  long  tail  and 
long  antennae.  Lobsters  are  found  on  most 
rocky  coasts.  Their  eggs  are  hatched  in  the 
sands,  and  12,444  have  been  counted  under 
the  tail  of  one  animal. 


LL.  D.  i.  e.  Legum  Doctor,  or  Doctor  of 
the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws. 

LOAD  (among  Miners.)  A  vein  of  ore, 
the  leading  vein  of  a  mine. 

LOADSTONE.  A  sort  of  ore  dug  out  of 
iron  mines,  on  which  die  needle  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass  is  touched,  to  give  it  a  direction 
north  or  south.  It  is  a  peculiarly  rich  ore  of 
iron,  found  in  large  masses  in  England,  and 
most  other  places  where  there  are  mines  of 
that  metal.     It  is  of  a  deep  iron  gray,  and 


LOCAL  COLOURS  (in  Painting.)  Such 
as  are  natural  and  proper  for  each  particular 
object  in  a  picture. 

LOCAL  PROBLEM  (in  Mathematics.) 
That  which  admits  of  innumerable  solutions. 

LOCK  (among  Smiths.)  A  piece  of  iron 
work,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece 
in  smithery,  as  much  art  and  nicety  is  re- 
quired in  contriving  and  varying  the  springs, 
bolts,  and  different  parts,  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Locks  intended  for  outer 
doors  are  called  stock-locks,  those  on  chamber 
doors  spring-locks,  besides  which  there  are 
padlocks,  trunk-locks,  &c.  The  principle  on 
which  all  locks  depend  is  the  application  of  a 
lever,  that  is,  the  key,  to  an  interior  bolt,  by 
means  of  a  communication  from  without; 
and  the  security  of  locks  depends  upon  the 
impediments  which  may  be  interposed  betwixt 
this  lever  and  the  bolt  These  impedimenta 
have  commonly  been  produced  by  means  of 
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I  the  fc^  to  the  boh.    Aa  these  oontri- 
vamoBB  bftve  not,  bummu,  been  ahrajrs  an 
~  bv,  Mr.  Bnm^  of  Europe,  has 

~  n  lock  an  soeh  a  |irind|)le  thai  the 
i  m.  other  VbAb  jb  perfbraed  by 
Doiotof  tfehBriabere  mmatni 


to  m  lever,  whiah  ra— nt  mroach 
VBtfl  evenr  put  of  the  bek  bs  and 
fhaiHse  01  poanian. 
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LOCCM  TENEHB.  A  <le|ia^,  or  om 
aeting  in  the  nlnceof  aaothfr. 

LOCUS  GBOMErnUCUS.  A  Vne  1^ 
which  a  kxal  or  indetenninaflB  profakaa  ■ 

LOCUST.  A  Toraeio»  iveot,  fib  tha 
{jimiiiImhhwii  which  in  aooao  partly  pai1>CQ> 
Ivijr  in  Africa,  frD  Vk»  *.(^o"^  npQa_the 


couuR  OK  iimitiflHi 

hOCK,  or  WEIR  (in  Iidaad  Naription.) 
Anameftralwofhaofwood  or  atone  which 
areavde  to  eoafine  or  roaethe  water  of  a 
river  orcanaL  In  artificial  narigatiaa,  the 
lodi  coaaiatB  of  two  gaka^  the  mper  one  caiB- 
ed  the  alBBe  n«&  aid  the  under  one  the  flood 


oonntry,  and  hy  waale  all  befixe 
arenoleaaternUedend  than  ali 
potrified  earcaaaea  cai 
di^  happen  to  dighL 


LOGKraBun^GamDiidiB.)  llntpartof 
a  nnahiet  W  wmkh  fire  ia  produced  fir  the 
rfarhign  of  die  pjeee 

LOCKED  JAW.   A 


aftheiawa. 

LOCKET.    AyitlehKkofagoU 
alaoa  apring  or  catdi  to  ftatwi  a  necki 

LOCOlfOnON.  The  power  pooaeMed  by 
aniaaah  of  changing  their  piaee,  or  moTiiig 
froaa  one  piaee  to  aiMther. 

LOCCMfOnVE     SrrEAM     ENGINE. 

aa  osed  at  the  coIUerieB  in  the  northern  coon- 
fiea  of  En^iid.  G  resireaentB  the  boiler, 
and  FF  the  piatone,  which  ateeraaftefy  vwk 
iq»  and  down  a  fiwne,  to  which  the  rods,  A 
and  B,  ara  fiaed^  wlueh  tnnia  two  amdl 
wheds  at  bottitan,  md  revolve  with  ftroe  the 
wheel  C,  wfaach  again  renhna  the  ooter 
wheel,  and  dua  worica  in  iron  teeth  fixed  in 


the  graoid^  by  which  die  mafjune  u  pro- 
pelled. The  other  wheda  ran  on  an  interior 
amoodi  iroo  rail,  and  are  adapted  to  saj^wrt 
the  carri^e;  the  chain  in  the  rear  drags 
other  call  iagwi ;  die  fiont  chimnejr 
>  off  the  HBolDe^  and  An  centre  onetb 
aieHi  finom  die  piMons.  The  other  ode  is 
enedr  fikeit,  the  finme,  AandB, 
the  rooB  on  each  aide  ESnginea  of  thia 
VkAy  to  become  very  generaL 


* 

If^HI 

1 — 1 

afive^  fir  then- 


LODGE.  Aoottageataparkgate. 

LODGEafE3iiT  On  Fvtificatian.)  A  w«k 
raised  by  w^  of  ahdler  fiir  die  bcaiegua; 
abo,  a  place  ^defence  Faiaed  by  die  beai^en^ 
when  in  an  attack  they  hare  gaaed  faaaM 
sitmoC  apoaL 

LOG  (among  Marinera.)  A  fld  piece  of 
wood,  with  leadai  one  ena  and  a  line  at  the 
other,  fir  mtaaui  iii^  die  raie  of  adrip^aaaabg. 

LOGABITHMSC  NambecB  ao  cootiited 
and  n^^Keu  to  other  nranbers,  thai  theanaan 
of  the  firmer  ahau  oorreapoBn 
andqootientoofdw 


ther: 

0,  1,  2,  3,    4,    5,  Ac  Indaoea  or 

1,2,  4,  6, 16,  32,  4c< 

Or, 

0,  1,  2;    3,    4,     S,  Ac  Infioea  or  Logs. 

1,  3,  9, 27,  81,  243,  Ac.  Gramrt  Prog. 

0,  '  1,     2,        3,  4,  Ac  fak&es  or  Log. 

1,  10,  100,  1000, 10,000,  Ac  Geonu  Prog. 
Where  it  is  evident  that  the  same  nombers 
in  arithmetical  progreseioo,  which  are  the 
logarithma  or  infieea,  aa've  eq^mlBy  he  any 
geometrical  aeriee^  oonaeqnently  there  may  be 
an  endleaa  varie^  of  ^alema  of  kgaritniiia 
to  the  same  oonnnon  nondiera,  by  only  chang- 
ing the  second  term,  2;  3;  10,  Ac.  of  the  ee»- 
metrical  aeriea.    If  avr  two  indioea  be  added 

dr  anm  wiU  be  eqad  1 
two  Us  ma  m 


etrical  progrennM 
uaieHpond,  thna, » 
and  3  added  together  are  eqnal  to  5,  and  the 
nombaa  4  ani  8,  correapniidii^  with  dnae 
iodieea,  being  mohipfied  together  are  equal  to 
32,  which  is  the  noniier  auaw«iing  to  dto 
index  &  So  if  any  index  be  siAtracted  fironi 
another,  Uk  difference  win  be  the  index  of  Ihtf 
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number,  which  ig  equal  to  llie  quotient  of  the 
two  terms  to  which  those  indices  belong,  thus 
the  index  6 — 4=2,  then  64  divided  by  16,  the 
terms  corresponding  to  these  two  indices 
leaves  the  quotient  4,  which  answers  to  the 
index  2.  Logarithms  being  the  exponents  of 
ratios  are  on  that  account  called  indices,  thus 
the  logarithm  2  is  the  exponent  or  index  of 
the  several  numbers  in  the  geometriceil  series 
over  which  it  stands,  as  22,  or  the  square  of  2 
equal  to  4  in  the  first  series,  32  or  square  of  3, 
that  is  9,  in  the  second  series,  and  102  or  the 
square  of  10,  that  is  100,  in  the  third  series  ; 
BO  likewise  3  is  tlie  index  or  exponent  for  the 
cube  numbo-s  8,  27,  1000,  &c.  over  which  it 
stands. 

LOG-BOARD.  A  table  on  which  an  ac- 
count of  the  ship's  way  is  marked. 

LOG-BOOK.  The  book  in  which  the  ac- 
count of  the  log  and  of  the  ship's  course  are  kept. 

LOGIC.  The  useful  science  which  ana- 
lyzes the  art  of  thinking,  and  teaches  the 
practice  of  reasoning,  the  terms  and  classifi- 
cations in  which  are  essential  to  every  finish- 
ed writer.  Its  first  step  is  to  develope  the 
faculties  of  the  mind — ^the  next  to  consider 
propositions  and  arrangements — the  third  to 
illusti'ate  syllogisms  and  their  forms,  by  which 
from  two  terms,  a  major  and  minor,  a  just  con- 
clusion is  drawn — the  fourth  to  detect  error  by 
sophistry — and  the  last  is  method  emd  ar- 
rangement. 

LOG-LINE.  The  line  fastened  to  the  log, 
which  is  divided  into  certain  spaces  fifty  feet 
in  length,  by  knots  or  pieces  of  knotted  twine, 
unreeved  between  the  strands  of  the  line, 
which  show,  by  means  of  a  half-minute  glass, 
how  many  of  these  spaces  or  knots  are  run 
out  in  half  a  minute,  and  as  the  distance  of 
the  knots  bears  the  same  proportion  to  a  mile 
that  half  a  minute  does  to  an  hour,  whatever 
number  of  knots  the  ship  runs  in  half  a 
minute,  the  same  number  of  miles  she  runs 
in  an  hour. 

LOGOGRAPHY.  A  method  of  printing 
in  which  the  types  form  whole  words  instead 
of  letters.  By  this  method  the  memory  of  the 
compositor  is  less  burdened,  and  the  business 
proceeds  with  more  expedition  and  less  liabili- 
ty to  err.     It  is,  however,  but  little  used. 

LOGWOOD.  A  sort  of  wood  used  by 
dyers,  called  also  Campeche  wood,  because  it 
was  originally  brought  from  Campechy,  in 
New  Spain.  Logwood  is  very  dense  and 
firm  in  its  texture,  exceedingly  heavy,  so  as 
to  sink  in  water,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
admits  of  a  fine  polish.  It  yields  its  colour 
both  to  spirituous  and  watery  menstrua,  but 
alcohol  extracts  it  more  readily  than  water. 
Acids  turn  its  dye  to  a  yellow,  alkalies  deepen 
its  colour,  and  give  it  a  purple  or  violet  hue. 

LOMENTACiEJ  (in  Botany.)  The  name 
of  the  thirty-third  natural  order  in  Linnaeus' 
Fragments,  consisting  of  plants  many  of 
which  furiiish  beautiful  dyes,  and  the  peri- 
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carpium  of  which  is  always  a  pod  contalinnr 
seeds  that  are  carinaceous,  or  mealy,  lik« 
those  of  the  bean,  as  the  cassia,  the  wild  senna, 
logwood,  mimosa,  or  the  sensitive  plant,  «S:c. 

LONDON  PRIDE.  A  plant  bearing  a 
small  fiower. 

LONG  (in  Music.)  A  note  equal  to  two 
breves. 

LONG-BOAT  (among  Mariners.)  The 
strongest  and  longest  boat  belonging  to  a 
vessel  of  war. 

LONGIMETRY.  The  art  of  measuring 
the  distance  of  objects  by  means  of  a  triangle, 
and  trigonometry.  A  base  line  is  measured, 
and  the  angle  which  the  object  makes  with 
the  base  is  taken  with  a  theodolite  at  each  end  of 
the  base,  and  we  thus  have  one  side  of  a  trian- 
gle, and  its  angles  to  determine  the  other  sides. 

LONGITUDE  (in  Astronomy.)  An  arc 
of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  begin- 
ning of  Aries  and  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  cut 
by  the  circle  of  longitude  belonging  to  any  star. 

LONGITUDE  (in  Geography.)  The  ex- 
tent of  the  earth  from  east  to  west. 

LONGITUDE  OP  A  PLACE.  An  arc 
of  the  equator  intercepted  between  some 
given  point  called  the  first  meridian  and  the 
meridian  passing  through  the  proposed  place. 
This  may  be  either  east  or  wes^  according  as 
it  is  reckoned  on  the  east  or  west  side  of 
the  first  meridian, 

LONG  -SIGHT.  This  is  a  disease  of  age, 
when  the  eye  becomes  too  flat  to  converge  rays 


of  light  to  the  distance  of  the  optic  nerve;  but 
the  light,  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  ar- 
rives at  a  focus  beyond  the  nerve,  and  gives  a 
confused  picture  at  the  nerve;  nevertheJess, 
if  the  object  is  carried  farther  ofl^,  the  conver- 
gency  is  then  perfect,  but  the  object  at  the  in- 
creased distance  becomes  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cerned distinctly,  as  for  reading,  &c.,  and 
hence,  such  persons  are  called  long-sighted. 
The  defect  is,  however,  corrected  by  means 
of  a  convex  lens,  by  which  the  rays  are  made 
convergent  before  they  reach  the  eye,  therefore, 
has  less  to  perform.  Pig.  1,  explains  long, 
sight,  and  the  use  of  a  convex  lens ;  and  fig. 
2,  short-sight,  and  the  use  of  a  concave  lens. 


LOO 

LOOP.  A  sea  term  for  the  after  part  of  a 
■bip'sbow. 

LOOM  (among  Weavers.)  A  frame  b^ 
which  the  process  of  weaving  cioth,  &c  is 
performed. 

LOOMING.  A  phrase  applied  to  states  of 
the  atmosphere  when,  by  increased  refraction, 
distant  objects  are  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  earth's  carvature. 

LOOPHOLES  (among  Mariners.)  Holes 
in  the  coamings  of  the  halclies  of  a  ship  for 
firing  muskets  through. 

LOOPHOLES  (in  Fortification.)  Liule 
holes  in  the  walls  of  a  castle  or  foriificatioD, 
through  which  arrows  were  discharged. 

LORD  (in  Law.)  Any  peer  of  the  English 
realm ;  also,  a  title  of  honour  sometimes  given 
to  persons  in  Edigland  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  Lord  Mayor. 

LORD'S  DAY.  Sunday,  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  kqpt  by  the  early  Christians  to  cde- 
brate  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  arose  from  the  dead, 
and  still  kept  by  Christians ;  a  day  of  rest,  or 
substitute  for  the  seventh  day  of  appointed 
rest 

LORY.    A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind. 

LOTE  TREEl  a  kind  of  tree  which  firom 
its  jagged  leaves  was  called  the  nettle  tree. 

LOTION.  The  washing  or  cleansing  of 
any  medicine  with  water  ;  also,  a  wash  for  the 
skin. 

LOTTERY,  A  game  of  chance  in  the 
nature  of  a  bank,  wherein  are  put  tickets  for 
sums  of  money  or  other  things,  called  prizes, 
and  others  of  no  value,  that  are  called  Uanks ; 
these  being  all  mixed  together,  the  tickets  are 
drawn  at  a  venture,  and  each  person  has  the 
value  of  the  lot  drawn  to  the  number  of  his 
ticket  Lotteries  are  often  anployed  by  go- 
vernment as  a  means  of  increasing  the  re- 
venue, bat  the  moral  mischiefs  were  so 
great,  that  it  is  now  abandoned  in  England, 
and  ousrht  to  be  every  where. 

LOVE  APPLE.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  in 
%)ain,  that  Is  of  a  violet  colour. 

LOUIS  D'OR.  a  French  coin,  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XUL  in  1640,  equal  in 
value  to  about  $4  1-2.  The  modern  Louis 
d'or  is  equal  only  to  about  $3  1-2. 

LOUK,  St.,  Obdeb  or.  An  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693. 

LOUSE.     A  disgusting  insect,  which  lives 
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by  extracting  animal  juices;  it 

and  brutes.     It  is  remarkidile  for  the  traDspa 

2H  ^ 


rency  of  its  skin,  and  is  highly  curiouB  in  its 
structure. 

LOZENGE  (in  Geometry.)  A  quadrila- 
terdJ  figure,  having  two  oj^posite  angles  acute, 
and  two  obtuse. 

LOZENGE  (in  Heraldry.)  A  figure  which 
is  used  to  contain  the  coats  of  arms  of  all 
maidens  and  widows. 


L.  S.     An  abbreviation  for  locus  sigilli,  tho 
place  of  the  seal. 

LUCJGEK.  A  small  vessel  canying  either 
two  or  three  masts,  with  a  running  bowsprit, 
upon  whicli  lugsaiJs  are  set,  and 
topsaib  adapted  to  them. 


LUMBAGO.  A  rheumatic  affectioD  of  the 
muscles  about  the  loins. 

LUNACY.  A  kind  of  madness,  so  called 
because  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
moon. 

LUNAR.  Belonging  to  the  moon,  as  a 
lunar  eclipse,  month,  year,  &c, 

LUNATICS.  Properly,  such  as  hare 
diseased  imaginations,  which  deprive  tliem  of 
the  use  of  their  reasoning  faculty,  sometimes 
altc^ethar,  and  sometimes  only  on  particular 
subjects. 

LUNATION,  otherwise  called  the  Syno- 
DicAL  MoKTH.  A  revolution  of  the  mocHi, 
or  the  time  between  one  new  moon  and  ano- 
ther, being  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  3 
seconds,  and  1 1  thirds. 

LUNE  (in  Mathematics.)  A  getMnetrical 
figure  in  form  of  a  crescent 

LUNGS  (in  Anatomy.)  A  viscus  in  the 
animal  body,  composed  of  two  lobes  or  di- 
visioQi,  which  are  spongy  bodies^  situated  in 
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the  chest,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  respi- 
ration. They  constitute  the  main  spring  of 
animal  life,  fixing  part  of  the  gas  which  they 
inspire,  and  deriving  from  it  the  heat  and 
energy  of  the  animal.  Their  action  is  chymi- 
cal  and  galvanic,  while  that  of  the  heart  is 
purely  mechjinical, 

LUPINE.  A  sort  of  pulse,  which  bears  a 
papilionaceous  flower.  There  are  ,  several 
species  of  lupuies  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  the 
white  lupine,  the  small  blue  lupine,  and  the 
great  blue  lupine,  &c.  which  are  all  annuals 
except  one  species,  called  by  distinction  the 
perennial  lupine. 

LUPUS  (in  Astronomy.)  The  Wolf,  a  con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

LURID^  (in  Botany.)  A  natural  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  which  are 
poisonous,  as  the  nightshade,  digitalis,  &c. 

LUSTRATION.  The  ceremony  of  puri 
fication  performed  by  the  ancient  Romans 
every  five  years;  whence  that  space  was 
called  a  lustrum. 

LUSTRE  (in  Mineralogy.)  One  character 
of  mineral  bodies,  which  in  that  respect  are 
distinguished  into  splendent,  shining,  glisten 
ing,  glimmering,  and  dull. 

LUTE.  A  stringed  instrument,  containing 
at  first  only  five  rows  of  strings,  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  six  more.  It  was  for 
merty  much  used. 

LUTE  (in  Chymistry.)  A  compound  paste 
made  of  potter's  clay,  sand,  and  other  mate- 
rials, for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  the  necks 
of  retorts,  receivers,  &c.  in  different  chymical 
experiments. 

LUTHERANISM.  The  doctrines  of  Mar- 
tin  Luther,  the  German  reformer,  who  died 
in  1546,  which  form  the  creed  of  all  the  pro- 
testants  in  Germany  who  are  not  Calvinists. 

LYCOPODIUM,  or  Club  Moss.  A  sort 
of  moss,  the  seeds  of  which  when  ignited  burn 
ofi"  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

LYDIAN  STONE.  A  stone  of  a  grayish 
black  colour,  which  is  found  in  Bohemia  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  also  in  Scotland. 
When  polished,  it  is  used  as  a  test  stone  for 
determining  the  purity  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
was  used  for  that  purpose  among  the  ancients 
by  whom  it  received  this  name,  because  it  was 
found  only  in  the  Tmolus,  a  river  of  Lydia. 
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LYE.  Water  impregnated  with  the  alkali 
of  wood  ashes. 

LYMPH  (in  Anatomy.)  A  clear  limpid 
humour,  secreted  from  the  blood,  which  is  car- 
ried by  the  lymphatic  vessels  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  where  it  mixes  with  the  chyle. 

LYMPHATICS.  Vessels  which  absorb  the 
superfluous  moisture  or  lymph  in  the  animal 
system,  and  convey  it  to  the  chyle. 

LYNX.  A  wild  beast,  of  a  tawny  brown 
colour,  with  black  spots,  and  very  quick  sight- 
ed, which  in  its  habits  resembles  the  wild  cat. 
In  Asia  they  are  tamed  for  hunting,  and  are 
proverbial  for  the  keenness  of  their  sight. 
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LYRA.  The  Lyre,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

LYRE.  A  musical  stringed  instrument ;  a 
kind  of  harp  much  used  by  the  ancients. 


LYRIC.    Pertaining  to  the  harp,  as,  lyric 
verse,  poetry  made  for  or  set  to  the  harp. 
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M,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  which 
as  a  numeral  stands  for  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
with  a  stroke  over  it,  thus,  m,  it  stood  for 
1,000,000.  As  an  abbreviation  M.  A.  stan^ 
for  Master  of  Arts,  M.  D.  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
D.  Mns.  Doctor  of  Music,  MS.  Manuscript, 
MSS.  Manuscripts. 

MACADAMIZING.  A  method  of  making 


roads,  intxoduced  by  Mr.  Mac  Adam,  which  parrot  Uibe. 


consists  in  breaking  the  stones  so  small  that 
they  may  bind  with  the  earth  into  a  sohd  smooth 

MACARONIC  POEM.  A  sort  of  burlesque 
poetry. 

MACAROON.  A  sweetmeat  made  of  al- 
monds. 

MACAW.  Aa  elegant  tropical  bird,  of  the 
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magnifies  the  image  on  the  wall.  Then  by 
contracting  the  tube,  and  bringing  the  glass 
nearer  to  the  object,  the  image  will  be  en- 
larged. 


MAGIC  SaUARE  (in  Arithmetic.)  Fi- 
gures so  disposed  into  parallel  and  equal  ranks 
as  that  the  sums  of  each  row,  as  well  diago- 
nally as  laterally,  shall  be  equal. 
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3 

9 

2 

5 

7 

8 

1 
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MAGNA  CHART  A.  The  great  charter  of 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  England,  boimding 
the  powers  of  the  sovereign,  and  defining 
some  rights  of  the  people.  It  was  first  grant- 
ed by  King  John,  in  tho  seventeenth  year  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  1215.  This  was  afterwards 
renewed,  with  some  alterations,  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Henry  III.,  and  repeatedly  confirm- 
ed both  by  this  king  and  King  Eldward  I.  The 
Magna  Charta  which  is  the  first  statute  given 
in  the  English  statute  books,  is  the  same  as 
that  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign. 

MAGNESIA.  A  white,  soft  powder,  and 
one  of  the  primitive  earths,  having  a  metallic 
basis  called  magnesium.  It  is  mostly  ex 
tracted  from  talc,  asbestos,  boracite,  and  other 
stones. 

MAGNESIUM.  See  Manganese. 

MAGNET.  See  Loadstone. 

MAGNETICAL  MERIDIAN.  A  great 
circle  in  the  heavens,  which  intersects  the  ho 
rizon  in  the  points  to  which  the  magnetical 
needle,  when  at  rest,  directs  itself. 

MAGNETIC  NEEDIiE.  See  Needle 

MAGNETISM.  The  property  of  attracting 
and  repelling  iron,  as  the  loadstone  does, 
which  was  partially  known  to  the  ancients! 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  knew  any 
tiling  of  its  directive  power,  which  has  been 
so  usefully  employed  by  the  moderns.  The 
natural  magnet  has  tlie  power  of  communi 
eating  its  properties  to  iron  or  steel,  which 
then  becomes  a  magnet  itself,  and  is  employed 
as  such  cri  most  occasions.    The  engraving 
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represents  the  curved  forms  in,which  particles 
of  Bteel  dust  range  themselves  when  sifted  on 
paper  laid  over  a  magnet. 


MAGNETISM,  Animal.  A  pretended 
science,  which  professed  to  cure  diseases,  par- 
ticularly nervous  disorders,  by  communicating 
a  sort  of  magnetical  fluid  or  virtue  from  one 
body  to  another. 

MAGNIFYING  (in  Philosophy.)  The 
making  objects  appear  larger  by  the  means  of 
glasses  than  they  do  to  the  naked  eye ;  convex 
glasses,  which  have  this  power,  are  called 
magnifying  glasses,  of  which  microscopes  are 
made. 

MAGNITUDE.  The  extension  of  any 
thing,  whether  it  be  in  one  direction,  as  a 
line ;  in  two  directions,  as  a  surface ;  or  in 
three  directions,  as  a  solid. 

MAGNOLIA.  A  plant,  of  which  the 
magnolia  grandiflora,  or  the  great  magnolia, 
is  the  principal  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
Florida,  and  bears  a  beautiful  milkwhite 
flower. 

MAGPIE.  A  variegated  crafty  bird  of  the 
crow  kind,  which  resembles  the  daw,  except 
that  the  tail  is  very  long,  and  the  breast  and 
part  of  the  wings  white.  It  can  be  taught  to 
imitate  the  human  voice  as  well  as  a  parrot. 
It  is  a  noisy,  mischievous,  and  wily  bird. 


MAHOGANY  (in  Botany.)  A  beautiful 
wood,  belonging  to  a  tree  that  grows  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  upwards  of  60  feet 
high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  known  by  the 
botanical  name  of  the  swetenea  mahogani,  or 
the  mahogany  tree.  It  has  a  beautiful  deep- 
green  foliage,  flowers  of  a  reddish  saffi'on 
colour,  and  fruit  of  an  egg  form.  The  wood 
varies  with  the  soil ;  that  growing  on  rocks 
being  hard  and  close,  and  that  on  richer  lands 
light  and  porous. 

MAHOMETANS.  Believers  in  the  doc- 
trines and  divine  mission  of  the  impostoi 
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Maboniel,  the  warrior  and  prophet  of  Arabia, 
wiiose  creed  'maititains  that  there  is  but  oae 
Ciod,  and  tliat  Mahomet  is  his  prophet. 

MAlDENHAIIt  A  plant,  native  of  the 
south  of  Prance. 

MAJEiSTY.  A  title  given  commonly  to 
kings.  It  was  first  used  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  instead  of  highness. 

MAIHEM,  or  MAYHEM.  A  corporal 
wound  or  hurt,  by  which  a  man  loses  the  use 
of  any  m«nber.  It  origiaallv  applied  to  such 
corporal  injuries  as  rendered  a  man  unfit  for 
vrar. 

MAIL.  A  public  mode  of  carrying  letters, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  with  much  safety 
and  expedition. 

MAINPRIZE  (in  Law.)  Receiving  a  per- 
son into  friendly  custody  who  might  other- 
wi^  be  committed  to  prison,  on  security 
given  for  his  forthcoming  on  a  day  appointed ; 
a  sort  of  bail. 

MAINTENANCE  (in  Law.)  The  wrong- 
ful upholding  another  in  a  cause. 

MAJOR  (in  Military  Affairs.)  An  officer 
above  a  captain. 

MAJOR-GENEaiAL.  An  <^cer  second  in 
rank  to  a  eeneral. 

MAJOR  OP  A  BRIGADE.  The  officer 
who  receives  the  orders  from  the  major- 
general. 

MAJOR  OP  A  REGIMENT.  The  officer 
next  to  the  lieutenant-coloneL 

M.UOR,  Town.  The  thwd  officer  of  a 
garrison. 

MAlZEi,  or  Indian  Corn.  A  plant  cul 
tivated  in  North  and  South  Am«ica,  where 
the  seed  or  fruit  of  it  is  much  used  for  food 
by  the  inhabitants.  It  somewhat  resembles 
the  sugar  cane  in  appearance. 

MALACHITE.  A  mineral,  Ae  greoi  car- 
bonate of  copper,  found  fireqoently  crystallized 
in  long  slender  needks.  It  consists  of  cop- 
per, carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  water. 

MALACOLITE.  A  mino^  found  in  the 
silver  mines  in  Sweden,  and  also  in  Norway, 
ccmsisting  of  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  &c. 

MALADMINISTRATION.  Bad  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  or  a  misdemeanour  in 
public  emplojrments. 

MALAPROPOS.  Unseasonably,  or  at  an 
improper  time. 

MALATES.  (Salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  malic  add  with  different  bases.  The 
malates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are 
ddiquesoent 

MALAY.  A  native  of  Sumatra,  one  of  the 
Isles  of  Sunda.  Sumatra  is  the  largest,  being 
900  miles  long,  and  200  broad ;  a  chain  of 
mountains  rim  through  it,  the  highest  of 
which  is  13,400  feet  in  height  Although 
directly  under  the  equator,  the  climate  is  not 
very  ^  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above 
85  degrees.  Its  population  is  about  4,500,000. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  Malays.    Of 
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the  interior  but  little  \s  known ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, however,  are  said  to  be  cannibals.  Its 
ex}X)rts  are  rice,  pepper,  cotton,  cassia,  coffee^ 
camphor,  &c. 
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MALE  PLOWER.  A  flower  thai  "bear* 
stamens  onlv.  witliout  pistils. 

MALE  SCREW.  A  screw  that  has  the 
spiral  thread  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder. 

MALIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Scheele,  abotH  the  year  1785.  It  is  procured 
from  the  juices  of  many  fruits,  but  particu- 
Iju-ly  from  that  of  apples.  It  is  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydr<^en,  and  carbon,  and  combines 
with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  so 
as  to  form  malates. 

MALLEABILITY.  The  property  of  metak 
of  being  capable  of  extension  by  beating  with 
the  hamma-,  and  (^  being  worked  into  diffe- 
rent forms. 

MALLOW.  An  herbaceous  plant,  most 
species  of  which  grow  wild  in  the  field.  The 
common  mallow  is  an  annual ;  but  there  are 
several  species  which  are  perennials  and  bien- 
nials. The  leaves  of  the  Commcm  Mallow 
possess  a  mucilaginous,  sweetish  taste,  and 
were  formerly  often  used  in  food,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  costiveness.  At  present,  decoc- 
tions of  this  plant  are  sometimes  prescribed  in 
dvsenterics  and  urinary  complaints,  though 
it  is  chidly  employed  in  emollient  cataplasms, 
clysters,  and  fomentations. 

MALT.  Barl^  steeped  in  water,  fer- 
mented and  re-dried;  which,  when  ground, 
with  the  addition  of  hot  water,  fonxts  wort, 
far  making  beer. 

MALT  KILNS.  Chambers  fiill  of  holes 
in  the  floor,  through  which  the  heat  ascends 
from  the  furnace  below  and  dries  the  barley 
that  is  laid  upon  it. 

MAMELUKES.  The  name  of  a  dynasty 
that  reigned  in  Egypt  They  were  originally 
Turkish  or  Circassian  slaves  tliat  were  trained 
to  arms,  and  being  employed  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  statc^  at  length  succeeded  to  th« 
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thi-one,  but  were  sulxliied  by  sultftn   Selim, 
Tliey  are  now  a  distinct  body  of  soldiers. 


MAMMALIA.  The  first  class  of  animals 
in  the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending  such 
as  suckle  their  young  by  means  of  lactiferous 
teats,  and  are  for  the  most  part  quadrupeds. 

MAMMOTH.  An  antediluvian  animal, 
whose  remauis  have  been  discovered  in  vari- 
ous countries,  and  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
an  immense  species  of  elephant,  now  extinct 

MAN.  A  being  consisting  of  a  rational 
Boul  and  organical  body.  By  some  he  is  de- 
fined thus:  "He  is  the  head  of  the  animal 
creation;  a  being  who  feels,  reflects,  thinks, 
contrives,  and  acts ;  who  has  the  power  of 
changing  his  place  upon  the  earth  at  pleasure; 
who  possesses  the  faculty  of  communicating 
his  thoughts  by  means  of  speech,  and  who 
has  dominion  over  all  other  creatures  on  the 
fece  of  the  earth."  The  constituent  and 
essential  parts  of  man  created  by  God,  are 
two :  body  and  soul.  The  one  was  made  out 
of  dust ;  the  other  was  breathed  into  him. 
The  varieties  of  the  human  species,  as  arrang- 
ed by  Blumenbach,  are  five  in  number  :  1. 
Caucasian  variety,  which  includes  the  Euro- 
peans, (excepting  the  Laplanders,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Finnish  race^  the  western  Asia- 
tics, as  far  as  the  river  Ob,  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  the  Ganges,  and  the  northern  Africans. 
2.  Mongolian  variety,  which  includes  the  rest 
of  the  Asiatics,  (excepting  the  Malays,)  the 
Finnish  races  of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe, 
as  the  Laplanders,  &c.,  and  the  tribes  of  Es- 
quimaux ;  extending  over  the  northern  parts 
of  America  from  Bhering  Straits  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Greenland.  3.  Ethiopian  variety, 
contains  the  remaining  Africans,  besides  tliose 
classed  in  the  first  variety.  4.  American  va- 
riety. To  this  belong  all  the  Americans,  eX' 
cept  tlie  Esquimaux.  5.  Malay  variety,  in- 
cludes the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  of  the 
South  Sea,  Ladrone,  Philippine,  Molucca, 
and  Sunda  Islands.  Each  variety  is  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  some 
striking  peculiarities  of  feature. 
MAN.    A  sea  term  for  a  vessel,  as  a  mer 
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chnntman,  that  is,  a  vessel  used  in  transport- 
ing mercliants'  goods  ;  a  man-of-war,  the 
largest  kind  of  vessels  used  in  war,  sometimes 
carrying  120  guns  and  1000  men. 

MANDAMUS  (in  Law.)  A  writ  granted 
by  the  chancellor,  or  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  so  called  from  the  first  werd,  Manda- 
mus, we  command,  commanding  corporations 
and  infeiior  courts,  or  other  persons,  to  do  some 
particular  thing,  as  to  admit  any  one  to  an 
office,  and  the  like. 

MANDARIN.    A  Chinese  magistrate. 

MANDATE.     A  judicial  command. 

MANDIBLE.  The  jaw  of  brutes;  in  Or- 
nithology, the  bill  of  birds. 

MANDRAKE.  A  plant,  whose  divided  root 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  legs  and  thighs 
of  a  man. 

MANDRIL,  or  MANDERIL.  A  wooden 
pulley,  part  of  a  turner's  lathe. 

MANEGE.  A  riding  school ;  also,  the  art 
of  horsemanship,  or  the  management  of  both 
the  horse  and  the  rider. 

MANEQ,UIN  (in  the  Fine  Arts.)  A  little 
statue  or  model,  usually  made  of  wood  or 
wax,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  put  into  posture 
at  pleasure. 

MANGANESE.  A  mineral  which,  when 
pure,  is  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  and  consi- 
derable brilliancy ;  it  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell,  is  of  the  hardness  of  iron,  and  very 
brittle ;  when  reduced  to  powder  it  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet.  The  ore  of  manganese  is  re- 
markable for  its  spontaneous  inflammation 
with  oil.  It  is  much  used  by  .glass  makers 
and  potters,  and  is  sometimes  called  soap  of 
glass. 

MANGE.  A  cutaneous  disease  incident  to 
horses,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals ;  it 
is  attended  with  eruptions  and  loss  of  hair. 

MANGEL  WURZEL.  A  sort  of  beet 
root,  that  is  in  the  shape  of  a  carrot,  but  much 
larger ;  it  is  reckoned  a  good  winter  fodder 
for  cows,  and  has  been  sometimes  used  in  Ger- 
many as  the  food  of  man  in  times  of  scarcity, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  signifying  literally 
root  of  scarcity. 

MANGER.  A  trough  out  of  which  horses 
eat  their  corn  or  dry  food. 

MANGER  (among  Mariners.)  A  place  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  for  receiving  the  sea 
water. 

MANGROVE  TREE.  A  tree  of  Suri- 
nam,  which,  like  the  banian  tree,  sends  forth 
numerous  branches,  that  take  root  in  the  earth 
and  form  fresh  trees,  so  as  to  make  a  wood 
out  of  one  main  stock. 

MANICHEES.  The  followers  of  a  Persian 
impostor  in  the  third  century,  who  taught  that 
there  were  two  independent  principles  or 
gods,  one  good  and  one  evil. 

MANIFEST  (in  Commerce.)  The  draught 
of  the  cargo  of  a  ship, 

MANIFESTO.  A  public  declaration  made 
by  a  prince,  explaining  his  reasons  for  going 


MAN 

to  war  or  adopting  any  hostile  measure  to- 
wards another  country. 

MANILLE.  A  large  brass  ring,  like  a 
bracelet,  whicli  was  given  by  the  Europeans 
in  their  traffic  for  slaves  on  the  African  coast 

MANIS.  An  animal  inhabiting  India,  hav- 
ing no  teeth,  a  body  covered  above  with  scales, 
and  a  round  extensile  tongue,  with  which  it 
catches  insects. 
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MANNA.  "niB  food  sent  from  heaven  for 
the  support  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

MANNA  (iu  Botany.)  A  sweet  juice  or 
gum  which  flows  from  many  trees  and  plants 
in  Syriji,  and  also  in  Calabria,  where  it 
eitudes  from  two  species  of  the  ash.  Its  smell 
is  strong,  its  taste  rather  nauseously  sweet ;  if 
exposed  on  hot  coals  it  swells  up,  takes  fire, 
and  leaves  a  light  coal,  which  aflbrds  a  fixed 
alkali.  It  is  dissolved  by  water,  and  affords 
by  distillation  water,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia. 

MANOMETER,  or  MANOSCOPE.  An 
instrument  for  showing  the  alterations  in  the 
rarity  and  density  of  the  air.  It  differs  from 
the  barometer,  iu  as  much  as  the  latter  only 
serves  to  measure  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  the  former  the  density  of  the  £iir  in 
which  it  is  found. 

MANOR  (in  Law.)  A  noble  sort  of  fee 
anciently  granted  by  the  king  of  England  to 
some  baron  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  exercise  a 
jurisdiction  greater  or  less  witliin  that  circuit : 
this  was  in  part  let  out  to  the  lord's  tenants, 
and  part  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  his 
family,  which  latter  was  called  terra  domini- 
calis,  or  demesne.  Some  part  was  left  uncul- 
tivated, which  was  called  the  lord's  waste. 

MANSION  (in  Law.)  The  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor's chief  dwelling  house  within  his  fee. 

MANSLAUGHTER  (in  Law.)  The  kfll- 
ing  a  man  by  misadventure  without  malice 
prepense. 

MANTELETS  (in  Fortification.)  A  kind 
of  moveable  parapets  used  in  a  siege. 

MANTIS.  A  sort  of  insects,  of  which 
tliere  are  numerous  species,  distinguished  by 
the  difference  and  singularity  of  tlieir  shape. 
The  chief  species  in  Europe  is  the  camel 
cricket,  or  praj-iiig  mantis,  so  called  because 
when  sitting  it  holds  up  its  two  fore  legs  as  if 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  This  is  a  rapacious 
insect,  that  attacks  other  insects  with  great 
fierceness. 

MANUAL.  Pertaining  to  the  hand,  as 
manoal  operatun,  an  operation  performed  by 
the  hand. 

MANUAL,  Sign  (in  Law.)  The  signing 
of  a  deed  or  writing  under  hand  and  suaL 


MANUAL  (in  Literature.)  Any  book 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  hand,  which 
contains  a  compendium  of  science. 

MANUFACTURE.  Any  commodity 
made  by  the  hand,  or  any  thing  formed  from 
the  raw  materials  or  natural  productions  of  a 
country,  as  cloths  from  wool,  and  cotton  or 
silk  go<-ids  from  the  cotton  and  silk,  die. 

MANUFACTURER,  One  who  employs 
his  capital  in  manufacturing  goods. 

MANUMISSION  (in  Law.)  The  act  of 
enfianchisiug  or  setting  a  slave  or  bondman 
free. 

MANURR  Wliatever  serves  to  enrich 
the  ground  and  fit  it  for  husbandry  purposes, 
as  dung,  loam,  soap  ashes,  &c. 

MANUSCRIPT,  abbreviated  MS.  or  in  the 
plured  MSS.  A  book  or  copy  written  with 
the  hand,  in  opposition  to  printed  copy. 

MAP.  A  plane  figure  representing  the 
surface  of  tlie  earth,  or  any  part  thereof,  to- 
getlier  witli  tlie  several  divisions  of  lamd  and 
water,  and  the  several  countries,  towns,  and 
the  like.  It  is  called  a  universal  map  when  it 
represents  the  wliole  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
the  two  hemispheres,  and  a  particular  map 
when  it  only  represents  particular  regions  or 
countries.  A  map  is  properly  a  representa- 
tion of  land,  as  distinguished  from  a  chart, 
which  only  represents  tlie  sea  or  seacoast. 


MAPLE  (in  Botany.)  A  tree  of  which 
there  are  num^ous  species,  classed  by  Lin- 
naeus under  tlie  scientific  name  acer.  The 
acer  saccharinum,  or  sugar  maple,  in  North 
America,  is  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  spe- 
cies, fi-om  which,  by  tapping  the  trees  early  in 
the  spring,  the  inhabitants  procure  a  vast 
quantity  of  sugar,  a  tree  of  an  ordinary  size 
yielding  in  a  good  season  firom  twenty  to 
thirty  gallons  of  sap. 

MARBLE.  A  calcareous  mineral,  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  moderately  hard,  fermenting 
with  and  soluble  in  acid  menstruum,  and  cal- 
cining in  a  slight  fire :  as  marbles  admit  of  a 
fine  polish,  they  are  used  much  as  ornjunen'ui 
in  building.  Marble  is  found  in  most  of  tlM 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe^  of  which  ihat 
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obtained  in  Italy  is  the  most  valuable.  Derby 
shire,  in  England,  abounds  in  this  article,  as 
also  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  where  there  is  a 
beautiful  marble  called  Verde  de  Corsica,  be- 
cause it  is  found  likewise  in  Corsica.  Several 
varieties  of  beautiful  marble  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Ignited  States. 

MARBLING.  The  painting  any  thing 
with  veins  and  douds,  so  as  to  represent 
marble. 

MARCH  (in  Chronology.)  The  third 
month  in  the  year,  which  was  formerly  the 
first  month. 

MARCH  (in  Military  Affairs.)  The  move- 
ment of  a  body  of  troops  from  one  place  to 
another ;  or  the  stepping  of  a  soldier  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  form. 

MARCH  (in  Music.)  Any  piece  adapted 
to  a  soldier's  march. 

MARIGOLD.  A  plant  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, which  bears  a  radiated,  disCous  flower. 

MARINE.  A  general  name  for  the  navy 
of  a  kingdom  or  state,  comprehending  also  all 
that  relates  to  naval  affairs,  as  the  building, 
rigging,  arming,  equipping,  navigating,  and 
employingships,  either  for  merchandise  or  war. 

MARINE.  Belonging  to  the  sea,  as  ma- 
rine stores,  &c. ;  also  the  name  of  a  body  of 
soldiers  raised  for  the  s6a  service. 

MARINE  REMAINS.  The  shells  of  sea 
fishes  and  parts  of  crustaceous  and  other  sea 
animals  found  in  digging  down  great  depths 
into  the  earth,  particularly  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  which,  as  they  prove  that  these 
places  were  once  covered  with  water,  are 
evidences  of  the  general  deluge. 

MARINER.    One  accustomed  to  a  sea  life. 

MARINES.  Soldiers  who  serve  on  board 
a  ship,  and  trained  to  fight  either  by  sea  or  on 
land. 

MARITIME.  Bounded  by  the  sea,  as  a 
maritime  province  or  country,  that  is,  one 
bounded  by  the  sea;  so  likewise  maritime 
countries,  such  as  Ens^land  or  Holland. 

MARK,  or  MARC.  A  weight  used  in 
several  states  of  Europe;  in  France  it  is 
equal  to  eight  ounces :  also,  a  money  of  ac- 
count equal  to  about  83  cents. 

MARKET.  A  public  place  and  time  for 
selling  provisions  and  other  things. 

MARL.  A  sort  of  fat  earth,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  used 
in  agriculture  for  enriching  barren  land,  and 
valuable  according  to  the  proportion  of  lime 
which  it  contains. 

MARMOTTE,    A  quadruped  about   the 
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size  of  the  rabbit,  which  inhabits  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  The 
woodchuck  of  North  America,  is  called  the 
Maryland  marmotte. 

MARCIUETRY.  A  curious  kind  of  inlaid 
work,  composed  of  several  fine,  hard  jjieces  of 
wood,  of  various  colours,  fastened  in  thin 
slices  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  enriched 
with  silver,  ivory,  and  other  matters. 

MARQ,UIS.  A  peer  in  Britain,  in  rank, 
between  an  earl  and  a  duke,  and  bearing  a 


coronet  on  state  occasions  as  in  the  engraving. 
The  title  of  marquis  was  first  given  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II,  The  coronet  of  a  marquis  has 
flowers  and  pyramids  with  pearls  on  them 
intermixed. 

MARROW.  A  fat  and  oleaginoiis  sub- 
stance in  the  bones  of  animals. 

MARS  (in  Astronomy.)  One  of  the  seven 
primary  planets,  distinguished  by  the  red 
colour  of  his  light,  and  usually  marked  by  this 
character  ^.  It  performs  its  revolution  around 
the  sun  in  686  days  23  hours  30  minutes  and 
30  seconds,  and  its  revolution  on  its  axis  in 
24  hours  40  minutes.  This  planet  is  4444 
miles  in  diameter,  and  144  milUons  of  miles 
distant  from  the  sun. 

MARS  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and.  the  god  of  war, 
whose  common  attributes  are  his  helme^ 
spear,  and  sword. 


MARSHAL.  The  chief  officer  of  arms 
in  Europe,  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  com- 
bats in  the  lists.  Also,  one  who  regulates  rank 
and  order  at  a  feast  or  anjr  other  assembly, 
directs  the  order  of  procession,  &c.  In  the 
United  States,  a  civil  officer  in  each  judicial  dis- 
trict, answering  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county. 

MARSHAL,   or  Field  Marshal   (in 
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Military  A&irs.)  The  higfaert  military  otBcer 
ia  Ekjrope. 

MARSHALUNG  (in  Heraldrj .)  The  dis- 
posing of  the  several  ccats  of  arms  belonging 
to  distinct  families  m  one  and  the  same  es- 
cutcheoo,  ti^ether  with  their  ornaments :  one 
branch  of  the  aaeaee  of  heral^by. 

MASSHALSEA.  A  coort  originally  in- 
stitiited  in  Ekigtand,  to  hear  and  determine 
caosee  between  the  senrants  of  the  king's  booae- 
hold  and  others  within  the  ver?e  of  the  coort, 
that  is,  within  12  miles  roand  Whitehall. 

MARTEN,  or  Mabtlbt.  A  large  kind 
of  weaad,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  beasts 
of  prey  which  is  found  in  America.  It  has 
a  OBatt  head,  an  agile  body,  and  lively  eyes. 
Tbe  finr  of  the  marten  is  valuable. 
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MARTEN.  A  small  species  of  the  swallow; 
a  bird  of  passage,  which  visits  Ekigland  and 
the  Doiled  States  in  May,  and  departs  in  Oc- 
tober, ami  builds  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of 


MARTIAL  LAW.  The  law  that  has  to  do 
only  with  the  nalitaay  of  a  goi^mment  In 
cases  of  riolB  and  rebdhonSf  Martial  Law  is 
!  the  civil  power  is 
■01  stroBg  gpoogh  «p  pirescryc  ihe  peace. 

MAimNGAL  (in  iiie  Manege:)  A  thong 
of  leAfaer  attached  to  a  bri(fle  and  6steaed  at 


the  other  end  to  the  girte  mider  the  belly  of  the 
horse;  to  firevent  his  raising  his  head  above  a 
certain  pcnnt 

MARTINGAL,    A  sea  term  for  a  rope  ex 
from  the  jib  boom  to  the  end  of  the 


MASCULINB  GENDER.  The  gender  of 
■earns  that  denote  the  male  sex 

MASH.  Bran  scalded  in  hot  water  and 
given  to  a  horse  or  cow,  &e.  It  s  prepared 
by  infusing  half  a  peck  of  grofttid  malt  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boitiog  witter,  then  i^- 
tatii^  the  Uquor,  till  it  acqanres  a  tsmvH  taste, 
and  when  tokewarm,  administering  it  to  the 


bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal  any 
thing  that  passes  within  the  Eociety,  and  the 
members  throughout  the  whole  world  are 
known  to  each  other  by  certain  secret  sigiM. 
In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  free  mastmry  is 
proscribed. 

MASORITES.  The  rabbies  who,  under 
E«dras  the  scribe,  are  supposed  to  have  purged 
the  Hebrew  Bible  of  the  errors  that  crept  into 
it  during  the  Babylonish  c^>tivity.  They  di- 
vided the  canonical  books  into  twenty4wo, 
and  these  twenty-two  books  iiito  chapters,  and 
the  chapters  into  verses. 

MASQUE  (in  Afchiteeture.)  Certain  pieces 
of  sculpture  -  -  -  -  -•;"-^  hideous  forms,  which 
serve  to  fiii  -.i:es. 

MASQl  i  \  n  exhibition  in  which 

persms  wearing  m  isks  or  vizards,  meet  to- 
gether and  represent  different  characters, 

MASS  (in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.)  The 
ritual  or  service  of  the  Romish  church  ;  when 
the  prayers  are  simply  rehearsed,  without 
singing,  it  is  called  Low  Mass :  but  when  the 
prayers  are  sung  by  choristers,  and  the  service 
is  perfermed  by  a  deacon  and  subdeacon,  it  is 
caHed  High  or  Cnrand  Mass.  The  form  of 
the  ahar  und  the  dress  ef  ttie  priest  are  repre- 
soited  in  the  engraving. 
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MASHING.  The  mixing  of  malt  jmd  hot 
water  together  in  brewing. 

MASK.  A  coverio?  for  the  face. 

MASONRY.  The  art  of  hewing,  cutting, 
or  sqoarn^  toace,  and  fitting  than  for  the 
OBeoflnfliiags;  aJao,of  joining  them  together. 
with  mortar. 

MASONS,  PbcBjOt  Acceptbd  Masons.' 
A  fraternity  of  great  vitiquity,  so  caOed  pro- 
htkky  because  the  first  faaaiidere  of  that  society 
I  of  that  prntMTinii.  They  are 
•     21 


MASSES  (in  Painting.)  The  nerts  of  a 
picture  containing  ereat  bghts  and  shadows. 

MASSICOT.  aVHow  oxide  of  lead. 

MASS-PRIEST.  The  name  for  Romidi 
priests  who  are  kept  in  chantries  or  at  particii- 
lar  altars,  to  say  so  many  masses  for  the  soola 
of  the  deceased. 

MAST.  The  upright  beam  or  post  on  the 
deck  of  a  vessd,  to  which  the  yards,  sails,  &c. 
are  fixed.  The  mainmast  is  the  largest  mast 
in  the  ship ;  the  foremast  is  tbe  next  in  size, 
stsmding  near  the  stem  of  the  ship ;  the  mizen- 
mast,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  stands  between 
the  mainmast  and  the  stern;  they  are  sup- 
ported by  an  ingenioos  combination  of  ropes^ 
adapted  to  ascenti  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  sails. 

MASTER  OP  ARMS.  In  a  ship  of  wsr, 
he  who  has  charge  of  the  small  arms,  and  as* 
tbe  pcuy  officers,  &c. 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS.  The  second  honora- 
ry degree  conferred  at  colleges. 

MASTERS  IN  CHANCERY.  In  England, 
assistants  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  ordinary  masters,  who  sit  in 
court  every  day  during  term,  taking  affidavits 
and  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  &c.  To  them 
are  referred  all  interlocutory  orders,  and  com- 
puting damages,  &c.  There  are  also  Masters 
Extraordinary  appointed  to  act  in  every  coun- 
ty beyond  ten  miles  distant  from  London.  In 
the  United  States,  the  Chancellor  appoints,  in 
different  sections  of  the  state,  as  many  masters 
or  assistants  as  he  thinks  necessary. 

MASTICATORY.  A  medicine  tliat  requires 
to  be  chewed,  to  promote  the  saliva. 

MASTICK,  or  MASTIC.  A  resinous  Bub- 
Btance  in  the  form  of  tears,  of  a  very  pale  yel- 
low colour,  and  farinaceous  apfjearance,  having 
little  smell  and  a  bitter  astringent  taste.  It 
exudes  mostly  from  a  tree  of  the  turpentine 
kind,  called  in  botany  pistocia  lentiscus,  which 
grows  in  Turkey. 

MASTICOT  (in  Painting.)  A  yellow  co- 
lour, prepared  from  tin. 

MASTIFF.  A  kind  of  dog  with  pendubus 
lips  and  a  robust  body. 


MATCH  (in  Gunnery.)  A  rope  slightly 
twisted  and  prepared  wiUi  inflammable  ingre- 
dients, which  will  burn  for  a  lengtli  of  time 
without  going  out. 

MATER.  See  Alma  Mater. 

MATERIALIST.  One  who  maintains  that 
the  soul  is  material. 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  All  Uiat  is  used  in 
the  art  of  medicine  for  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  diseases,  whether  prepared  from  vegetables, 
minerals,  or  animals. 

MATHEMATICS.  The  science  which 
teaches  or  treats  of  whatever  is  capable  of  be- 
ing numbered  or  measured,  and  is  divided  into 
arithmetic,  or  that  branch  which  has  numbers 
for  its  object,  and  geometry,  which  treats  of 
magnitude.  It  is  also  distinguished  into  Pure 
Mathematics,  which  consider  quantities  ab- 
stractedly, and  witliout  any  relation  to  matter, 
and  Mixed  Mathematics,  which  treat  of  tlie 
properties  of  quantit)^  as  applied  to  material  or 
sensible  objects,  and  interwoven  witli  physical 
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considerations,  as  astronomy,  geography,  na- 
vigation, mechanics,  surveying,  architecture, 
&c. 

The  following  list  of  the  writers  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  mathematical  science,  will 
furnish  the  best  historical  view  of  mathematics 


722  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher. 
600  Thales,  a  Greek  astr^omer. 

Anaxiraander,  an  inventor  of  globes. 
500  Cleostratus,  an  astronomer. 

Anaxagoras,  a  philosopher. 

Anaximines,  adiallist 

Pythagoras,  an  astronomer  and  geome- 
trician. 
400  Plato,  a  geometrician. 

Euctemon,  an  astronomer. 

Meton,  the  inventor  of  the  Metonic  cycle. 

Hippocrates,  a  geometrician. 

Oenopides,  a  geometrician, 

Zenodorus,  a  geometrii^un. 
300  Aristotle,  a  philosopher. 

Calippus,  an  astronomer,  and  inventor 
of  the  Calyppic  period. 

Dionocrates,  an  architect 

Theophrastus,  a  philosopher. 

Xenocrates,  a  philosopher. 

Eudoxus,  an  astronomer  and  geometii- 
cian. 

Pytheas,  an  astronomer. 

Archytas,  a  philosopher. 

Aristaeus,  a  geometrician. 

Denostratus,  a  geometrician. 

Menechmus,  a  geometrician. 
200  Apollonius,  a  geometrician,  autlior  of  the 
Conic  Sections. 

Archimedes,  a  geometrician,  and  invent- 
or of  machines. 

Aristarchus,  an  astronomer. 

Erasthones,  a  mathematician. 

Euclid,  a  geometrician,  author  of  the 
Elements. 

Aratus,  an  astronomer  and  poet 

Aristillus,  an  astronomer. 

Nicomedes,  a  geometrician,  the  inventor 
of  the  conchoid. 
100  Hipparchas,  an  astronomer,  numbered 
tlie  stars, 

Ctesibius  invented  water  pumps. 

Hero  invented  the  clepsydra  and  a  foun- 
tain. 
A.  D. 

Cleomedes,  a  Roman  astronomer. 

Greminus,  an  astronomer  of  Rhodes. 

Manilius,  astronomer  and  poet. 

ManUus,  an  astronomer. 

Vitruvius,  an  architect. 

Julius  Caesar,  the  reformer  of  the  calen- 
dar. 

Sosigenes,  an  Egyptian  astronomer. 

Menelaus,  a  writer  on  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. 

Possidooius,  a  mathematician. 
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Theoflosia*!,  a  writer  on  splieres. 
Jamblichiis,  a  Syrian  plii!osof<lier. 
100  Nicoraachus,  a  Greek  mathematician. 
Sextos  Frontinus,  an  engineer. 
Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  astronomer,  and 

geographer,  author  of  the  Almagist 
Hypsicles,  a  Greek  mathematician. 
200  Diophantus,  a  Greek  algebraist 
300  Jamblichus,  a  Syrian  philosopher. 

Jappus,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Apol- 

lonios,  &c 
Theon,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Ptole- 
my, &c. 
400  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theon,  a  commen- 
tator on  Diophantus. 
Proclus,    a    Greek     commentator    on 

EucUd 
Diocles,  a  Greek  geometrician,   disco- 
verer of  the  cissoid- 
Serenus,  a  Greek  geometrician. 
500  Marinus,  a  geometrician  of  Naples. 
Arithemius,  an  architect. 
Eutocius,  a  Greek  geom^ician. 
Isodorus,  an  arcliitect. 
600  The  Venerable  Bede,  an  English  monk 

and  philosopher. 
700  Ahnansor  the  Victorious,  an  astronomer. 
Hero  the  Younger,  a  Greek  geometri- 
cian. 
800  Al  Maimon  the  Caliph,  an  astronomer. 
Al  Rasdiid,  a  Persian  astronomer. 
Alfragan,  an  Arabian  astronomer. 
Albategni,  an  Arabian  astronomer. 
900  Pope  Silvester  II.,  a  mathematician. 
1000  Ibn  lonis,  an  Arabi«m  astronomer. 

Gidier  Ben  Alpha,  an  Arabian  commen- 
tator on  Ptolemy's  Almagest. 
1100  Alhazen,  an  Arabian  optician  and  as- 
tronomer. 
1200  Leonard  de  Pisa,  an  Italian,  and  the 
first  European  algebraist. 
Nassir  Ekidin,  a  Persian  astronomer. 
Alphonsus,  king  of  Castile,  an  astrono- 
mer,  and  author  of  the  Alphonsine 
tables. 
John  Halifax,  or  SacroboscOj  an  Elnglish 

mathematician. 
Jordanns  Neomorarius,  an   aritbtneti- 

cian. 
Roger  Bacon,  an  English  philosopher. 
Campaous,  an  astronomer. 
Vitellio,  an  optician. 
1300  Albano,  an  Italian  mathematician. 
Ascoli,  an  Italian  mathematician. 
John  of  Saxony,  an  astronomer. 
1400  Bianchini,  an  Italian  astronomer. 

Moschopulus,   a  modern  Greek  arith- 
metician. 
Purbach,  an  astronomer. 
Regiomontanus,  or  Muller,  an  astrono- 
•  mer  of  Vienna. 
Cardinal  Cuaa,  an  astronomer. 
Henry,  son  of  John,  king  of  Portugal, 
the  inventor  of  charts. 


Ulug  Beg,  a  Persian  astronomer. 

Lucas  de  Burgo,  or  Paccioli,  a  German 
algdiraist 

Bernard,  an  Italian  astronomer. 

Dominic  Novera,  an  Italian  astronomer. 
1500  Copernicus,  a  German  astronomer,  and 
the  reviver  of  the  solar  system. 

Peter  Apian,  or  Appian,  a  German 
astronomer. 

Cardan,  an  Italian  algebraist. 

Conmiandine,  an  Italian  conunentator 
on  Euclid  and  other  ancient  mathe- 
maticians. 

Fareus,  an  Italian  mathematician. 

Maurolycus,  an  Itahan  mathematician. 

Nonius,  a  Portuguese  mathematician. 

Sturmius,  a  Grerman  arithmetician. 

Tart^^lia,  an  Italian  algebraist. 

Vieta,  a  French  algeBraist. 

Ferrari,  an  Italian  algebraist 

Stevinus,  a  Flemish  malheaiatician. 

Mercator,  a  German  geographer. 

Ramus,  a  French  mathematician. 

Recorde,  an  English  algebraist. 

Stifeiius,  a  GJerman  algebrjiist. 

Ubaldi  Guido,  an  Itahan  mathematician. 

Tycho  Brahe,  a  Danish  astronomer. 

Ijord  Bacon,  an  English  philoBopher. 

Galileo,  an  Italian  philosopher. 

Bombelli,  an  Itahan  algebraist 

Castellj,  an  Italian  mathematician. 

Clavius,  a  GJerman  geometrician. 

Digges,  an  Einglish  philosopher. 
1600  Briggs,  an  English  arithmetician,   the 
inventor  of  logarithms. 

Des  Cartes,  a  French  geometrician  and 
algebraist,  discovered  the  equation  of 
curve  lines. 

Kepler,  a  German  a.<!tronomer,  explain- 
ed the  laws  of  celestial  motion. 

Napier,  a  Scotch  arithmetician,  impro- 
ved the  system  of  logarithms. 

Torricelli,  an  Italian  philosopher  and 
discoverer  of  the  barometer. 

Bayer,  a  GJerman  astronomer. 

Giassendi,  a  French  astronomer. 

Longomontanus,  a  Danish  mathema- 
tician. 

Harriot,  an  English  algebraist 

Horrox,  an  English  astronomer. 

Kircher,  a  German  philosopher. 

Oughtred,  an  English  geometrician  and 
arithmetician. 

Porta  Baptista,  the  inventor  of  the 
camera  obeciu^ 

Cavalerius,  a  Milanese  algebraist 

Brouncker,  an  Irish  mathematician. 

Fermat,  a  French  arhhrnetician,  wrote 
on  the  theory  of  numbers. 

Pascal,  a  French  philosopher,  intro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  chances. 

Wallis,  an  Englu?h  matliematician,  first 
treated  on  tlie  arithmetic  of  infinite 
quantities. 
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1600  BulialdiiB,  a  French  acUonomer. 

Deschales,  a  French  geometrician. 

Girard,  a  Prencli  algebraist. 

J.  and  D.  Gregory,  a  Scotch  family  of 
matl^iematicians,  the  first  of  whom 
invented  a  telescope,  &c.  the  second 
edited  Euclid. 

Hevelius,  a  Prussian  astronomer. 

Horrebow,  a  Danish  astronomer. 

Mersenne,  a  French  geometrician. 

Riceiolo,  an  Italian  astronomer,  geome- 
trician, and  chronologist. 

Roberval,  a  French  geometrician. 

Tacquet,  a  French  mathematician. 

Seth  Ward,  an  English  geometrician 
and  arithmetician. 

John  de  Witt,  a  Dutch  mathematician. 

James  Bernoulli,  a  Swiss  mathematician. 

Barrow,  an  English  mathematician. 

Hooke,  an  English  philosopher,  made 
many  discoveries  in  mechanics. 

Huygens,  a  geometrician,  diallist,  and 
horologist,  discovered  the  evolute  of 
curves. 

Leibnitz,  a  German  geometrician  and 
arithmetician,  wrote  on  the  differen- 
tial calculus. 

Ij'Hopital,  a  French  mathematician. 

Flanistead,  an  Englisli  astronomer. 

Oldenburgh,  an  English  mathematician 
and  astronomer. 

Boyle,  an  English  philosopher. 

Ozanam,  a  French  mathematician. 

Pell,  an  English  algebraist. 

Schooten,  a  iDutch  mathematician. 

Wren,  an  English  architect. 
1700  Newton,  author  of  a  new  system  of 
philosophy. 

John  Beruouilli,  a  Swiss  mathematician. 

Bradley,  an  English  astronomer,  disco- 
vered the  aberration  of  the  stars. 

Cotee,  an  English  geometrician. 

Taylor,  an  English  arithmetician  and 
optician. 

Cassini,  D.  and  J.,  French  astronomers. 

Gravesande,  a  Dutch  mathematician. 

Keill,  a  Scotch  astronomer. 

La  Hire,  a  French  geometrician  and 
astronomer. 

Saunderson,  an  English  mathematician. 

Saurin,  a  French  mathematician. 

Wolfms,  a  German  mathematician. 

Clairaut,  a  French  mathematician. 

Maclaurin,  a  Scotch  algebraist. 

De  Moivre,  a  French  arithmetician. 

Simpson,  an  English  mathematician. 


Bellidor,  a  French  engineer, 
errio 
phers. 


Bernouilli,  N.  and  D.,  Swiss  philoso 
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La  Caille,  a  French  astronomer. 
Collins,  an  English  mathematician. 
DoUond,  an  optician. 
Maupeitius,  a  French  astronomer  and 
geometrician. 


1700  Meyer,    a  German    astronomer,    and 
aullior  of  some  tables. 
Robins,  an  English  mathematician  and 

engineer. 
Sjmson,  a  Scotch  geometrician,  transla- 
tor and  editor  of  Euclid's  Elements. 
D'Alembert,  a  French  mathematician. 
Eulcr,  a  German  geometrician  and  at 

gebraist. 
Landen,  an  English  algebraist,  author 

of  the  Residual  Analysis. 
Lalande,  a  French  astronomer. 
Maskelyne,  an  English  astronomer. 
Waring,  an  English  arithmetician. 
Bailly,  the  French  historian  of  astro- 
nomy. 
Berkeley,  an  English  philosopher. 
Boscovitch,    an  Italian   matliematician 

and  philosopher. 
Emerson,  an  English  arithmetician  and 

algebraist. 
Montucla,  a  French  mathematician,  and 

the  historian  of  mathematics. 
Horsley,  an  English  mathematician. 
MATINS.    The  first  part  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice, particularly  in  the  Romish  church. 

MATRASS  (in  Chymistry.)  A  long 
straight-necked  chymical  glass,  made  for  di- 
gestion or  distillation. 

MATRICE.  A  mould,  or  whatever  gives 
form  to  any  thing,  as  in  typefounding,  the 
mould  or  form  in  which  the  type  or  letter  is  cast. 
MATRICE  (in  Coining.)  The  piece  of 
steel  on  which  are  engraved  the  figures,  arms, 
&c.  with  which  the  coin  is  to  be  stamped. 

MATRICES  (among  Dyers.)  The  first 
simple  colours,  as  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and 
sallow  or  root  colour. 

MATRICUlJlTION.  The  admitting  of 
any  person  to  be  a  member  of  an  English 
university. 

MATRIX.  The  bed  or  mould  of  earth,  &c. 
in  which  any  mineral  substance  is  found. 

MATRON.  An  elderly  respectable  female 
who  is  employed  as  a  nurse  in  hospitals. 

MATRON  (in  Law.)  A  married  woman 
of  experience,  who  is  in  certain  cases,  in  Eng- 
land, empannelled  upon  juries. 

MATT.  Rope  yarn,  junk,  &c.  beaten  flat  and 
interwoven  to  save  the  yards,  &c.  from  galling. 
MATTER  (in  Pliilosophy.)  Whatever  is 
extended,  and  capable  of  making  resistance ; 
hence,  because  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or 
fluid,  are  extended  and  do  resist,  we  conclude 
that  they  are  made  up  of  matter.  That  it  is 
one  and  the  same  thing  in  all  bodies,  and  that 
all  the  variety  we  observe  arises  from  the  va- 
rious forms  and  shapes  it  puts  on,  seems  very 
probable,  from  a  general  observation  of  nature 
in  the  generation  and  destruction  of  ^pdies  : 
thus,  water  rarefied  by  heat  becomes  vapour ; 
a  great  collection  of  which  forms  clouds ; 
these  condensed,  descend  in  hail  and  rain  ; 
part  of  this  collected  on  the  earth  constituteB 
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fivars ;  another  part,  mixing  with  the  earth, 
enters  into  the  roots  of  plants,  and  exjwnds 
ttsdf  into  various  species  of  vegetables.  In 
each  vegetable  it  appears  in  one  shape  in  the 
root,  another  in  ihe  stalk,  another  in  the 
flowers,  &c.  Hence  various  bodies  proceed ; 
from  the  oak,  houses,  ships,  &c. ;  from  hemp 
and  flax,  we  have  thread ;  thence  our  various 
kinds  of  Unen  ;  these  d^enerate  into  rags, 
which  receive  from  the  mill  various  forms  of 

^MAUNDY  THURSDAY.  The  Thursday 
before  Good  Friday,  in  which  the  king  is  ac- 
customed to  give  alms  to  the  poor. 

MAUSOLEUM.  A  stately  sepulchre  built 
by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  for  her  husband 
Mausolus  ;  also,  any  pompous  sepulchral 
monument. 

MAXIMUM  (in  Mathematics.)  The  great- 
est quantity  attainable  in  any  case. 

MAY.     The  fifth  momh'in  the  year. 

MEAD.  An  agreeable  drink,  made  of  ho- 
ney and  water  boiled  and  fermented.  One 
of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: into  twelve  gallons  of  water  put  the 
whites  of  six  eggs  ;  miring  these  well  toge- 
ther, and  to  the  mixture  adding  twenty  pounds 
of  honey.  Let  the  liquor  boil  an  hour,  and 
when  boiled  add  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves, 
niace,  and  rosemary.     As  soon  as  it  is  cold, 

Eut  a  spoonful  of  yest  to  it,  and  turn  it  up, 
eeping  the  vessel  filled  as  it  works  ;  when  it 
lias  done  working,  stop  it  up  close,  and  when 
fine,  bottle  it  off  for  use. 

MEADOW,    In  its  general  signification, 

Csture  or  grass  lands,  annually  mown  for 
y;  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
lands  that  are  so  low,  as  to  be  too  moist  for 
catde  to  graze  upon  them  in  winter  without 
spoiling  the  sward. 

MEADOW  LARK.  A  beautiful  bird,  with 
a  yellow  breast,  and  the  wings  and  back 
ftpeckled  with  gray  and  whita  It  is  found 
jnoBtly  in  lowlands,  is  a  good  songster,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  a  robin. 
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MEADOW  SWEET.  An  herb  with  crum- 
pled leaves,  something  like  those  of  the  elm, 
growing  in  meadows.  Its  flower  ejqiands  in 
the  form  of  a  rose. 

MEIAL.  The  flour  of  any- grain,  particular- 
ly of  maize. 


MEAN  (in  MatheraaticB.)  The  middle  be- 
twppn  two  extremes,  as  h  mean  motion,  mean 
distance,  arithmetical  mean,  geometrical 
mean,  &c. 

MEAN  ARITHMETICAL.  Half  the 
sum  of  the  extremes. 

MEAN  GEOMETRICAL,  or  A  MEAN 
PROPORTIONAL.  The  square  root  of  the 
product  of  the  two  extremes. 

MEAN  HARMONICAL.  Double  a  fourth 
proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  extremes. 

MEAN  TIME,  or  EQUAL  TIME.  That 
which  is  measured  by  an  equable  motion,  as  a 
clock. 

MEASLES.  A  disorder  incident  to  child 
ren,  consisting  of  a  fever,  attended  vnth  in- 
flammation, cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

MEASURE.  Any  given  quantity  by  which 
the  quantity,  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and 
capacity  of  other  things  may  be  estimatttl. 

MEASURE  (in  Geometr}\)  Any  certain 
quantity  assumed  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which 
the  ratio  of  other  similar  quantities  is  ex- 
pressed ;  thus,  the  measure  of  a  line  is  the 
extension  of  a  right  line  at  pleasure,  which  is 
to  be  considered  as  unity,  as  an  inch,  a  foot,  or 
a  vard. 

'measure  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  certain 
number  or  quantity,  which  being  repeated  a 
certain  number  of  times,  is  equal  to  another 
tliat  is  bigger,  to  which  it  has  relation,  as  6  is 
tlie  measure  of  36. 

measure  (in  Music.)  That  note,  as  the 
semibreve,  by  which  all  the  otlier  notes  are 
measured  or  adjusted  to  its  value. 

MEASURE  (in  Poetry.)  A  certain  num- 
ber of  syllables  metrically  measured. 

MELVSURE  (in  Commerce.)  Determinate 
quantities,  by  which  all  things  that  are  bought 
and  sold  are  measured  as  to  their  quantity, 
and  estimated  as  to  their  rate :  these  are  va- 
rious in  different  countries. 

MECHANICAL.  Pertainine  to  mechanics. 

MECHANICAL  AFFECTIONS  (among 
Philosophers.)  Such  properties  of  matter  or 
body  as  arise  from  its  figure,  bulk  or  motion. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  That 
which  explains  the  phenomena  or  appearances 
of  nature  from  mechanical  principles,  viz. 
from  the  motion,  rest,  size,  figure,  «tc.  of  tha 
small  particles  of  matter.  This  is  the  same 
as  the  corpuscular  philosophy. 

MECHANICAL  POWERS.  The  six 
simple  machines  to  which  all  oAo-s,  how  com- 
plex soever,  may  be  reduced,  and  of  the  assem- 
blage whereof  they  are  all  compounded  ; 
these  are  the  simple  lever,  the  wheel  and  axis, 
the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and 
the  ecrew.  These  six  might  be  reduced  to 
two,  for  the  pulley  and  wheel  are  only  assem- 
blages of  levers,  and  the  wedges  and  screw 
are  inclined  planes. 

MECHANlCAIj  SOLUTION  OP  A 
PROBLEM  (with  Mathematicians.)  Is  a 
construction  or  proof  not  done  in  a  strictly 
22 
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geometrical  manner,  but  by  the  help  of  instru- 
ments. 

MECHANICS.  The  science  of  motion,  or 
that  branch  of  mixed  mathematics  wliich 
treats  of  the  effects  of  powers  or  moving 
forces,  and  appHes  them  to  machines  and 
engines.  Newton  divides  this  science  into 
practical  and  rational ;  the  former  of  which 
relates  to  tlie  mcclianical  powers,  namely,  tlie 
lever,  balance,  wheel  and  axis,  pulley,  wedge, 
screw,  inclined  plane,  &c.  (see  Mechanical 
Powers  ;)  and  the  latter,  that  is,  rational 
mechanics,  relates  to  the  theory  of  motion, 
showing  when  the  forces  and  powers  are 
given,  how  to  determine  the  motion  tliat  will 
result  from  them  ;  and  conversely,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  motion  are  given,  how  to 
trace  the  forces  or  powers  from  which  they  arise. 

As  to  the  practical  part  of  mechanics,  tliis 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  first  branches  of 
knowledge  which  necessity  would  lead  men 
to  acquire,  it  being  impossible  to  pursue  any 
of  the  mechanic  arts  successfully,  without  the 
aid  of  mechanical  powers  in  raising  weights 
or  exerting  forces.  That  all  the  mechanical 
powers  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  is 
certain,  from  the  number  and  perfection  of  the 
machines  which  tliey  had  in  use.  The  tlieo- 
retical  part  of  mechanics  appears,  however, 
not  to  have  engaged  their  attention  before  the 
time  of  Archim^es,  who  particularly  appUed 
himself  to  this  subject ;  and,  in  his  book  on 
Eiquiponderants,  has  given  us  the  theory  of  the 
lever,  the  incUned  plane,  the  pulley,  and  the 
screw.  From  his  time  to  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  theory  of  the  mechanical  science  re- 
mained, with  little  or  no  addition  or  change. 
Stevinus,  a  Flemish  mathematician,  revived  3ie 
subject  by  treating  on  the  laws  of  equilibrium 
of  a  body  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  &c. 
and  Galileo  afterwards,  in  his  treatise  on 
Btatics,  extended  his  researches  on  the  theory 
of  the  inclined  plane,  the  screw,  and  all  the 
mechanical  powei-s,  but  more  particularly  on 
the  theory  of  accelerated  motion.  Torricclli, 
a  pupil  of  Galileo,  added  several  propositions 
concerning  projectiles ;  Huygens  treated  of 
the  motion  of  bodies  along  given  curves  ;  and, 
in  1661,  Huygens,  Wallis,  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  all  discovered  the  true  laws  of  per 
cussion,  without  any  previous  communication 
with  each  other.  Henceforth  the  study  of  me- 
chanics, like  every  other  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matical science,  was  illiistrated  and  enlarged 
by  different  writers  of  great  name;  as  by 
Newton,  in  his  Principia;  Leibnitz,  in  his 
Resislentia  Solidormn ;  Deschales,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Motion  ;  Parent,  in  his  Elements 
of  Mechanics  and  Piiysics;  Oughtred,  in  liis 
Mechanical  Institutions  ;  Keil,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  True  Philosophy ;  De  la  Hire,  in 
his  Mechanique ;  Ditlon,  in  his  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion ;  Gravesande,  in  his  Physics ;  Euler,  in 
his  Tractatus  de  Motu;  Muschenbrock,  in  his 
Physics ;  Bosfu,  in  his  Mechaniqnes ;   La-, 


grange,  in  his  Mechanique  Analytiqne ;  A* 
wood,  in  his  Treatise  on  Motion ;  Gregory, 
in  his  Mechanics,  Theory,  and  Practice, 
&c. 

MEDAL.  An  ancient  coin,  or  a  piece  of 
metal  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  stamped  to  pre- 
serve die  memory  of  some  illustrious  person, 
or  of  some  distinguished  event. 

MEDALLION.  A  very  large  medal,  sup- 
posed to  be  anciently  struck  by  the  emperors. 

MEDICINE.  The  art  of  preserving  health, 
curing  diseases,  and  alleviating  maladies.  It 
is  an  art  that  assists  nature  in  the  preservation 
of  health  bv  tlie  use  of  proper  remedies, 

MEDIETAS  LINGUjE  (in  English  Law.) 
A  jury  consisting  of  half  natives  and  half 
foreigners,  which  is  empannelled  in  cases 
where  the  party  to  be  tried  is  a  foreigner. 

MEDIUM  (in  Physics.)  That  space  or  re- 
gion through  which  a  body  in  motion  passes 
to  any  point ;  thus,  ether  is  supposed  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
move ;  air  is  the  medium  through  which  bo- 
dies move  near  the  earth ;  water  tlie  medium 
wherein  fishes  live  and  move. 

MEDIUM,  Ethereal.  A  subtle  medium 
supposed  by  Newton  to  occupy  every  part  of 
space,  in  which  the  planetary  motions  are  per- 
formed without  resistance,  and  by  means  of 
which  light  is  reflected,  inflected,  and  refraa- 
ed,  heat  is  propagated  and  increased,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  great  operations  of  nature  are 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  through  the  agency 
of  this  universal  medium. 

MEDLAR.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  called,  in 
Botany,  the  Mespilus  Gehmanica,  which 
in  its  leaf  resembles  a  laurel.  The  fruit, 
which  in  shape  resembles  an  apple,  is  not  eat- 
able until  it  is  in  a  state  of  rotten  ripeness. 

MEDULLA  CEREBRI.  The  soft  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  covered  externally  with 
a  cortical  substance  of  an  ashy  colour. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  an  extended 
portion  of  the  brain. 

MEDUSA  (in  MyUiology.)  One  of  the 
three  Gorgons,  said  to  have  been  born  with 
snakes  on  her  head  instead  of  locks  of  hair. 
Perseus  cutoff  tlie  head  of  Medusa,  and  placed 
it  in  the  shield  of  Minerva. 

MEDUSA.  A  sort  of  worms  which,  cans- 
ing  when  touched  slight  tingling  and  redness, 
are  denominated  sea-nettles. 

MEERSHAUM.  A  fine  sort  of  Turkisli 
clay,  of  which  pipes  are  made  in  Germany,  of 
various  forms.  It  assumes  a  beautiful  brown 
colour  after  it  has  been  used  for  smoking  for 
some  time. 

MELLITE,  or  Honey-Stone.  A  mineral 
found  first  in  Thuringia,  which  is  of  a  hooey - 
yellow  colour,  and  is  usually  crystalized  m 
small  octaedrons. 

MBLLITIC  ACID.  A  substance  procured 
from  mellite. 

MELODY  (in  Music.)  The  agreeable  sen- 


MtMo  produced  bf  a  regular  gucccaninn  oTdii^ 
ferent  sounds. 

MEIX)E.  A  sort  of  ineeols,  of  vlucfa  tbe 
t«vo  principal  specka  an  tbe  oil  beed^  bo 
called  because^  oa  beii^  haadled,  it 
fium  its  kgs  drops  of  a  dear,  dee 
or  flaid,  of  a  very  pectdiar  and 
GZoeU  ;  and  tbe  meloe  Tesicatorioa,  or 
Ay,  wiiich  is  used  in  raising  blistav. 

MELON.  A  plant  of  the  cucumber  tribes 
the  flower  of  which  consists  of  one  bdl-alMped 
leaf  cut  into  several  segments.     The  finA  is 


May  of  an  oral  shape,  and  fifled  with  aeeda. 

MElftBRANB  (in  Anabniy.)  A  fanwd, 
oerroo^  md  fil»t>us  snbstame^  urtnch  serves 
as  a  covering  for  diflferent  parts  of  the  body, 
ptoiiculariy  we  brain  and  the  viscera. 

MEMENTO.  AhiBitoawakeatbememo- 

MEMOmSu  HiatariBBwrittmbytfaasewbo 
have  been  witnessescf  the  IraBsaciMiisaadae- 
qoaifiledwith  the  peraooB  wkiek  Aey  ^DKribe: 

MEMORANDUM.  Aahoit  note^  fir  the 
belter  remembrance  of  a  Uiing. 

MEMORIAL.    A  mooamem,  or  wfaate 
eke  serves  to  call  a  thing  or  person  to  remc 


MEMORY,  AxTinciAL.  A  metbod  of  as- 
sisting the  memory  by  some  artificial  eoolii- 
vanoe^  as  that  of  forming  certain  wonfl^  the 
letbers  of  whidi  shall  signify  the  date  or  era  to 
be  remonbered.  Various  devices  <^  this  kiod 
have  been  hit  upon  at  di&rent  tmeBL 

MENDICANTS.  Mooksi,  so  caDed,  who, 
in  Catholic  countries,  go  about  begging  alms. 

MENSTRUTM.  A  liquid  which  serves  to 
extract  the  virtues  of  any  substance  by  infu- 
sion, decoction,  &c  Water  is  the  menstruum 
of  all  salts,  oib  ol  resins,  acids  of  alkalis,  and 


MR N -I  RATION.  The  art 
!i  S;  s  .;•  riicies,  and  scdids,  which,  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  its  ejCtensive  a^ipiicatioa  to  the  por- 
poees  of  bfe,  is  conddered  as  <^  the  greatest 
importance. 

Euclid  treats  of  menBoraliun,  as  &r  as  re- 
gards surfaces,  only  of  the  measurii^  of  trian- 
^es;  and  ii!  irvflinear  ^ures^  be 

attooptadtii  :  it  of  the  circle  and 

the  sphere.  carried  this  subject 

to  a  nrach  grcalcr  extent :  he  found  the  area 
of  a  parabola  lo  be  two  thirds  of  its  circum- 
scritfflig  triangle,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Ae  kaniles  of  Hippocrates,  was  the  fir^  in- 
stance of  the  quadrature  of  a  curvilinear  space. 
Hie  liibBwise  detntnined  the  ratio  of  spheroids 
and  ooBoite  to  tfieir  drcninacribing  cyfinderB, 
aid  has  left  us  his  attempt  at  the  qoadratmv 
afdiedrde.  He  deraoB^rated  that  d»e  area 
ef  a  circle  is  equd  to  tihe  area  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  of  which  one  of  its  sides  about  tibe 
riffht  angle  is  equal  to  tbe  radius,  and  tl»e 
othar  Uy  tbe  circumference  ;  and  thus  reduoyd 
the  quadrature  oTtfae  circle  to  the  detemiiniog 
the  ralip  of  the  cJrciBBdferaKe  to  the  djameier. 


a  pct^iiem,  hi  theaolntioa  <^  «<rliich  he  could 
only  arrive  at  am  ^qin»diMitiaB  to  the  troth, 
the  ntia  faetwsoi  Ae  diciuiife- 
fence  and  the  diameter  ««B  koB  dbsB  that  of  7 
to  22.  What  Archinedes  iaikd  to  eifect  in 
this  respect  has  emtdmaed  to  das  day  imstt- 
toinriMe^  notwithataadbig  tbe  efibrto  which 
have  been  made  bv  snbseqaent  mastfaemadcianf^ 
pankahrly  within  tbe  last  three  eendiries,  to 
arrive  «i  a  greater  approximation.  As  dl 
of  accnrately  aqoHrinff  the  circle  and 
given  up, 
hostothefind- 
ths  Bosi  uiBpaueMt  flEriss  fir  sfipraii- 
madi^  towards  their  true  lengdiB  and  qnadra- 

I  a  more  enwiinlr.nt 
form,  as  may  be  deadyseenm  the  ( 
Hawney,  Robertson,  Hattan,  and  P 

MEPHITIC.  PdsawN  '" 
or  I^tmp,  as  it  is  caled  fay  the 
Mq^iitic  Air,  niioliKj  naoae  fir  oilragen  ne^ 
on  account  of  its  noxSous  quality :  and  Me- 
fdiitJcAcid,  carbr    '  »Ued  becansa  ifc 

cannot  be  respire  -ine  dealth. 

MERCATOH's  ,.  ...  Asend«t,iB 
which  the  paralkls  oi  iaumde  and  tbe  meridi- 
ans are  represented  by  strai^^ht  lines. 

MERCER  One  who  deals  in  wrou^ 
silks. 

MERCHANT.  One  who  exports  tbe  prtn 
dnoe  of  one  coontry,  and  imports  the  produce 


MERCHANTMAN.     A  vessel  that  is  em- 
I^oyed  in  carryii^  merchamhse  to  difiereet 


MERCURY  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.) 
The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  god  of  ^m- 

aoe  and  commerce,  and  the  messeoger  of 
gods,  whose  oobuboq  attribntes  are  ins 
cadneeoB,  his  winged  hat,  and  his  talarii^  «r 
vinged  feet. 


MERCURY  (in  Astronomy.)  The  small- 
est. of  the  planets,  and  the  nearest  tbe  sim, 
marked  by  die  character  $ .  The  period  ofits 
revoimion  is  87  dayB  23  hours  15  minutes  and 
43  seoonds.  This  planet  is  37  miUions  of 
mleBfromthesqi^  and 3200  miles  in  diamelftr. 


26»  MET 

MERCURY.  A  mineral  or  metallic  fluid, 
vulgarly  called  quicksilver,  and  distinguished 
from  all  other  metals  by  its  extreme  fusibility, 
which  is  such  that  it  does  not  assume  the  solid 
Ktate  until  cooled  to  the  39th  degree  below  0 
on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  of  course  is 
alwaj's  fluid  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  vo- 
latile, and  rises  in  small  portions  r.t  the  com- 
mon temperature  of  the  air;  it  readily  com- 
bines with  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bismolh,  and 
zinc,  and  ottthat  account  is  usefully  employed 
in  the  silvermg  of  looking-glasses,  making  ba- 
rometeis  and  thermometers,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  several  powerful  medicines,  some 
of  which  are  a  deadly  poison. 

MERGANSER.  A  water-fowl,  which  fre- 
quents the  Hebrides  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, very  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  a 
goose.. 


The  change  which  insects  imdcrgo  in  passing 
from  one  state  to  another. 

MET  A  PHOR.  The  application  of  a  word 
in  some  other  than  its  ordinary  use,  on  account 
of  some  resemblance  between  tlie  two  objects : 
thus  the  President  is,  by  a  metaphor,  said  to 
be  the  head  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
head  is  the  chief  part  of  the  body. 

METAPHYSICS.  Abstract  philosophy,  or 
the  examhiation  of  the  general  causes  and  re- 
lations of  existing  things. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.  The  migration  or 
passing  of  the  soul  out  of  one  body  into  that  of 
another,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  doc- 
trine maintained  by  P^'thagoras,  and  is  now 
held  by  the  Brahmins,  in  India. 

METEOR.  A  general  term  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmosphere,  but  particularly 
for  such  sudden  and  luminous  appearances  as 
are  occasionally  visible,  such  as  fiteballs,  or 
luminous  bodies  of  considerable  magnitude, 
that  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  tropical 
climates.  They  pass  at  the  height  of  50  or  60 
miles,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  scan  over  dis- 
tances of  several  hundred  miles  at  the  same 
instant,  leave  a  report  behind  them,  and  illu- 
mine the  entire  atmosphere.  Their  most 
common  appearances  are  shown  in  the  en- 
gravings. 

Great  Meteor  of  Nov.  13,  1803,  as  seen  at 
Soho  Square,  Eng. 


MERIDIAN.  A  great  circle  on  the  terres- 
trial sphere,  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
world  and  the  zenith  or  vortex  of  any  place, 
exactly  dividing  the  east  frMn  the  west.  The 
meridians  are  as  numerous  as  the  places  on 
the  earth ;  and  the  first  meridian  is  that  from 
which  the  reckoning  commences,  which  is 
mostly  fixed  from  the  capital  of  each  country. 

MESNE  PROCESS  (in  Law.)  An  in- 
termediate process,  which  issues  pending  the 
suit,  upon  some  collateral  matter ;  also,  all 
such  process  as  intervenes  between  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  a  suit. 

METALLURGY.  The  art  of  working  me- 
tals, so  as  to  separate  them  from  the  ore.  It 
may  also  comprehend  the  several  operations 
by  which  they  are  rendered  available  to  par- 
ticular purposes ;  as,  assaying,  gilding,  refin- 
ing, smelting,  &c. 

Metals.  Compact  bodies  generated  in 
the  earth,  which  are  heavy,  hard,  opaque,  pos- 
sessed of  a  remarkable  lustre,  fusible,  and 
malleable  in  different  degrees.  There  were 
originally  reckoned  but  seven  metals,  namely, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  quick- 
silver ;  but  this  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  tliirty,  some  of  which  have  the  me- 
tallic properties  in  a  small  d^ree.  Of  tlie 
primitive  metals,  gold  is  the  heaviest;  but 
platinum,  one  of  the  newly  discovered  metals, 
is  found  to  be  still  heavier. 

METAMORPHOSIS   (in    Entomdogy.) 


Great  Meteor  of  1803,  as  seen  at   Green' 
wich,  Eng, 


METEORIC  STOxNES.  Heavy,  stony 
bodies,  that  are  supposed  to  fall  from  the  fire- 
balls after  they  have  exploded.  These  stones, 
which  are  looked  upon  by  some  as  concretions 
formed  in  the  atmosphere,  are  by  a  chymical 
analysis  found  to  contain  silica,  oxide  of 
iron,  magnesia,  sulphur,  lime,  and  oxide  of 

METEOROLOGY.  Thrf  doctrine  of  me- 
teors  in  general,  or  the  study  of  the  variable 


HEX 

of  the  abBKspbere.  llie  changes' 
i»  whkh  the  atmosphere  kmcBt  sabiectare 
■Mkasranect  ilB  temperatare,  we^fat,  moist' 
me,  aad  dectrid^,  which  are  marked  and 
measored  b^  the  faaromeler,  thermometer,  hy- 
gromeler,  and  dectrometer.  The  results  of 
&ee  changes  are  winds,  rains,  snow,  heats, 
colds,  dews,  Ac  The  intensity  of  (he  winds 
is  measmred  by  die  aeromeier,  and  the  quantity 
of  rain  is  me^ured  by  the  pluviometer  or  rain- 
gauge, 

^ffiTHODISTS.  Asectofphysiciaiffiwho 
flourished  at  Rome,  and  professed  to  follow  the 
ruke  of  Galen;  alao,  a  sect  of  religionists  who, 
in  the  serenteouh  century,  professed  to  defend 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  against  the 
Plotestants;  and  in  modem  times,  another 
seel,  who  profess  to  act  by  a  nile  of  their  own, 
m  distinsuidied  firom  tlie  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  £e  Efnscopal  Church.  The  leaders 
of  this  latter  sect  were  Wesley  and  Whitefidd, 
the  followers  of  whom  are  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  fonner  profrming  the  doctrines  of 
Arminins,  and  the  lattar  of  Calvin. 

METONYMY  C>n  Rhetoric.)    A  figure  of 
qpeech  whereby  one  thing  is  put  ibr  an 
as  the  caase  fcr  the  efiect,  the  pert  for  the 
whole,  and  the  like. 

METRE  (in  Poetry.)  A  system  of  feet 
eomnoang  a  verse ;  as  pentameter,  a  verse  of 
five  teet,  hexameter,  a  verse  of  six  feet,  Ac 

METRE  (in  Commerce.)  A  Frendi 
measure  equal  to  rather  more  than  thirty-nine 
inches. 

METROPOLIS.     The  chief  citf  of  any 


MIC 

is  about  1800  unfes  in  lengtib,  and 
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MEXICAN.  A  native  of  Mexico,  a  coun- 
try in  North  America,  formerly  befeoging  to 
Spain,  cektratad  fir  its  mmes  of  geld  and  si^ 
ver.  Mfezioo  is  tfainfy  inhabited  m  the  interior, 
and  aboaods  in  herds  of  cattle  and  wHd  horses. 
The  dimate  near  the  sea  coast  is  hot  and 
sickly,  bat  the  interior  is  cool  and  healthy.  It 
contains  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  be^ 
tween  nine  and  ten  millions  of  inhabitants.  It 


averages 
thecapiu^ 
150,00a  Ihs 
ancient  Mexicans,  were  ihe  most  enfightened 
of  any  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America, 
and  hadeicquiredmany  of  thearts  of  civilized 

life;. 

MEZZOTINTO.  A  particolar  kind  of 
engraving,  so  called  from  its  reHmbianee  to 
drawings  in  India  ink.  Thisisperfivmedbir 
punching  the  cooper  {dates  with  tte  groondiag 
tool,  scraping  than  with  the  sarafier,  and  theM 
ndibtng  them  with  the  homidKror  smooth 
piece  of  steel,  to  prodnee  the  cflnt  desired. 

MIASMA.  The  noxious  effluvia  which 
arises  fromswamps  and  putrifying  masses. 

MICA,  or  MuscovT  Gi.ass.  A  stone 
which  forms  the  essential  part  of  may  moon- 
tains.  It  consislsofa  number  of  thin  bnuMe 
adhering  to  each  other.  Ithasloagbeenased 
asaanbstitntefor  glass,  particniurly  in  Ruesia. 

MICROMETEX.  An  wtranomkal  ma. 
chine  fitted  to  atefescope  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-gbsB^  fiv  measurii^  small  angles  or 
distances,  as  the  apparent  diameters. of  the 
planets,  &c. 

MICROSCOPEu  An  optical  instrument 
which  magnifies  objects,  so  that  the  wnaBfst 
may  be  di^nctly  seen  and  descrflied  by  means 
of  a  pfQfMer  adjustment  and  oombniatJaa  of  len- 
ses or  mirrors.  Microscopk.  Single,  is  one 
vtincheonastsofasingfelens.  Micsoscopb, 
Compound,  oottists  c^two  lenses  at  least,  hat 
generally  threes  and  often  more.  Micao- 
SCOPK,  Sdar,  invented  by  Dr.  Lieburkhun, 
is  employed  to  represent  very  small  obiects  on 
a  very  large  scale,  in  a  dark  roam.  HiCBO- 
scops^  Botanica,  is  a  compact  instrument, 
which  rarticularly  recommends  itself  to  the 
practieal  IwlwniHt  and  natnraUat,  as  a  truly 
able  assistant  in  their  researches  through  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and 
moreeqieaally  when  its  &cility  of  I 
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and  portability,  combined  witii  its  extent  of 
magnifying  powers,  me  brought  into  conside- 
ration. The  invention  of  microscopes,  like 
many  other  ingenious  discoveries,  has  been 
claimed  for  dilierent  authors.  Huygens  in- 
forms us  tliat  Drebell,  a  Dutchman,  construct- 
ed the  first  microscope  in  1621 ;  but  Borelli 
states,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  that  when  he 
was  ambassador  in  England  in  1619,  (yorne- 
lius  Drebell  showed  him  a  microscope,  which 
he  said  was  given  him  by  the  archduke  Albert, 
and  had  been  made  by  Jansen,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  the  real  inventor,  although 
P.  Fontana,  a  Neapolitan,  claimed,  in  1646, 
the  honour  of  the  invention  to  himself]  and 
dated  it  from  the  year  1618.  The  engravings 
represent  a  section  of  a  tree  as  viewed  through 
a  microscope. 

MIDRIFF,  or  DIAPHRAGM  (in  Anatomy.) 
A  membrane  which  divides  the  trunk  of  the 
body  into  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  upper 
and  lower  cavity. 

MIDSHIPMAN.  A  junior  officer  in  the 
navy,  so  called  from  his  quarters  being  in  the 
midships. 

MIDSUMMER.  The  summer  solstice.  The 
24th  of  June  is  the  Midsummer  Day. 

MIDWIFERY.  The  art  of  assisting  wo- 
men in  cliildbirth. 

MILE.  A  long  measure,  containing  8  fur- 
longs, or  1760  yards,  or  5280  f»M)t. 

MILIARY  GLANDS.  The  small  and  in- 
finitely numerous  glands,  which  secrete  the 
perspiration. 

MILITARY.  A  name  for  the  whole  body 
of  soldiery,  with  their  equipments,  &c. 

MILITARY.  An  epithet  for  what  belongs 
to  soldiers,  as  Military  Architecture,  Military 
Exercises,  &c. 

MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE.  See 
Fortification. 

MILITARY  EXECUTION.  Ravaging 
a  country  that  refases  to  pay  the  contribution 
levied  ujwn  it ;  also,  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

MILITIA.  The  Iwdy  of  soldiers  enrolled 
for  discipline,  but  not  engaged  in  actual  ser- 
vice except  in  emergencies. 

MILK.  A  fluid  which  serves  for  tlie  nou- 
rishment of  young  animals.  It  is  secreted  by 
particular  glands  in  the  female  of  all  animals 
which  suckle  their  young,  which  on  that  ac- 
count are  denominated  mammalia.  The  con- 
stituent parts  of  cows'  milk,  procured  by  chy- 
mical  analysis,  are,  aroma,  an  odorous,  volatile 
principle;  water,  which  forms  a  considerable 
part;  bland  oil,  from  which  the  cream  is. form- 
ed ;  curd,  or  animal  gluten ;  sugar,  or  the 
serum  of  milk ;  and  some  neutral  salts.  Hu- 
man milk  is  the  thinnest  of  all,  and  next  to  that, 
asses'  milk,  which  is  prescribed  for  consump- 
tive persons. 

MILK-THISTLE.  A  biennial,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  eaten  as  a  salad. 

MILKY  WAY,  or  VIA  LACTEaY  (in  As- 


MIM 

tronomy.)  A  broad  track  or  psrth  cncompwj- 
sing  the  whole  heavens,  Avhich  is  easily  dis- 
cernible, from  its  milky  white  appearance, 
consisting  of  an  extensive  shoal  of  innomer- 
able  fixed  stars,  of  which  the  sun  is  one,  and 
of  which  all  visible  single  stars  are  pai'ts  ; 
other  visible  stars  being,  in  reality,  clusters 
similar  to  the  milky  way.  Taken  Iwigth- 
wise  in  direction,  our  cluster  contains  100,000 
stars,  each  distant  from  the  other  at  least  30 
billions  of  miles,  and  the  entire  cluster  consists 
of  many  millions  of  stars. 

MILK-WORT,  the  Common.  An  indige- 
nous perennial  plant,  thriving  on  heatlis  and 
dry  pastures ;  flowering  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. 

MILL.  A  nrachine  for  grinding  corn,  &c. 
of  which  there  are  diflferent  kinds,  according 
to  the  different  methods  of  putting  them  in 
motion,  as  watermills,  windmills,  horsemills, 
handmills,  and  also  steammills.  They  are 
also  distinguished  according  to  the  uses  they 
serve,  as  cornmills,  cottonmills,  papermills, 
barkmills,  &c.  Corn  is  ground  Ijy  two  mill- 
stones placed  one  above  the  other  without 
touching,  the  space  between  them  being  mado 
greater  or  less,  according  as  the  miller  would 
have  the  flour  finer  or  coarser. 

MILLENNIUM.  A  thousand  years,  gene- 
rally taken  for  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's 
reign  here  on  earth. 

MILLER.  An  insect  whose  wings  appear 
as  if  covered  with  a  white  dust  or  powder, 
like  a  miller's  clotlies. 


MILLET.  A  plant  that  bears  an  immense 
number  of  small  grains. 

MILLING.    The  same  as  fulling. 

MILLING.  The  stamping  of  coin  by 
means  of  a  mill.  This  is  one  part  of  the  pro- 
cess in  coining. 

MILLION.  The  number  of  ton  hundred 
thousand. 

MILLREA.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  equal 
to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

MIMOSA,  or  the  SENSITIVE  PLANT, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  sensibility  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  a  numerous  tribe  of  plants, 
which  are  all  natives  of  warm  climates. 
They  have  all  the  singular  property  that  their 
leaves  recede  from  the  touch  and  run  rapidly 
together ;  in  some,  the  footstalks  and  all  are 
affected.  The  humble  sensitives  instantly  fall 
downward,  as  if  fastened  by  hinges.  These 
plants  have  all  winged  leaves,  each  wing 
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consisting  of  many  small  pinnae.  Prom  the 
Mimosa  Nilotica,  represented  underneath,  is 
procured  tl)e  gum  aiabic. 
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MINE.  A  cavity  under  ground,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  minerals,  often  very 
deep  and  extensive.  The  descent  into  them 
is  by  a  pit,  called  a  shaft,  and  the  excavations 
which  follow  the  mineral  souglit  are  called 
the  workings.  The  enemies  of  miners  are 
fixed  or  inflammable  air,  and  water ;  and  to 
%'entilate  them,  and  pump  out  the  water,  are 
troublesome  operations.  There  are  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  diamonds,  salt, 
alum,  antimony,  &c.  The  clues  by  which 
mines  are  discovered,  are  mineral  waters,  the 
discolouration  of  vegetables,  the  appearance 
of  pieces  of  ore,  or  metallic  sand,  or  various 
exhalations  from  the  soil. 


MINE  (in  Fortification.)  A  subterraneous 
passage  dug  under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a 
fortification,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  up 
by  gunpowder.  The  place  where  the  powder 
is  lodged  is  called  the  chamber. 

MINERALOGY.  That  science  wliich 
treats  of  the  solid  and  hard  component  parts 
of  the  earth.  Minerals  have  been  variously 
classed  by  different  writers.  The  system  of 
Werner  comprehends  them  under  the  foiu- 
of  earths,  salts,   inflammables;   and 


metals.  To  this  Linnaeus  has  added  a  fifth 
cla.^  of  petrifactions. 

MINERAL  WATERS.  Springs  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  substances. 

MINERVA.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  the  fine  arts.  She  is 
commonly  represented  with  all  the  emblems 
of  war,  as  the  helmet,  spear,  and  shield. 


MINERVALIA.  Presents  among  the  an- 
cients, made  by  the  bo^'s  to  their  masters  be- 
fore the  feast  of  MinervEU 

MINIATURE.  A  delicate  kind  of  paint- 
ing, consisting  of  little  points  or  dots  instead 
of  lines,  commonly  done  on  ivory,  and  used 
in  taking  portraits ;  also,  the  portrait  itself 

MINIM  (in  Music.)  A  measure  of  time 
marked  thus,  (1,  equal  to  two  crotchets. 

MINIMUM  (in  MaUiematics.)  The  least 
quantity  attainable  in  a  given  case. 

MINISTER,  Foreign.  A  person  sent  into 
a  foreign  country,  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  state  by  which  he  is  sent. 

MINIUM,  or  Red  Lead.  An  oxide  of 
lead,  procured  by  exposing  this  metal  to  a 
great  heat  and  a  free  access  of  air. 

MINOR  (in  Law.)  Any  one  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 

MINORITY  (in  Law.)  A  state  of  nonage ; 
also,  the  smaller  number  of  persons  who  give 
their  votes  on  any  question. 

MINSTREL.  A  player  on  any  musical 
instrument ;  an  itinerant  performer. 

MINT  (in  Botany.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
roots  of  which  are  perennial,  used  for  culinary 
and  medicinal  purposes.  There  are  19  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  contain  much  essential  oil, 
of  an  aromatic  flavour. 

MINT  (in  Jjaw.)  The  place  where  money 
is  coined  by  public  authority. 

MINUTE  (in  Geometry,)  marked  thus  ( ' ). 
The  sixtieth  part  of  the  degree  of  a  circle ; 
also,  the  sixtietli  part  of  an  hour, 

MIRACLES.  Works  effected  in  a  manner 
different  from  tlie  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
by  the  inmiediate  power  of  the  Almighty,  for 
some  particular  purpose. 

MIRROR.  The  surface  of  any  opaque 
body  polished,  and  adapted  to  reflect  the  rays 
of  light  which  fell  upon  it,  and  to  represent 
objects.  Murrors  areeitlier  flat,  as  looking- 
glasses  }  concave,  for  the  purpose  of  convcrg- 
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ing  the  rays  of  HglU ;  or  convex,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverRincc  the  ravR  of  light. 

MISADVENTURE  (in  Law.)  A  homicide 
when  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act,  witliout 
any  intention  of  injury,  unfortunately  kills 
another. 

MlSCELLANEiE.  One  of  Linn^us^ 
natural  orders  of  plants,  comprehending  such 
as  were  not  included  in  the  other  orders. 

MISCHIEF  (in  Law.)  Damage  or  injury 
done  to  the  property  of  another,  not  for  gain, 
but  with  a  malicious  intent. 

MISDEMEANOUR  (in  Law.)  An  offence 
less  than  felony,  as  assault,  &c. 

MISLETOE.  A  plant  which  always 
grows  on  trees,  and  was  thought  therefore  to 
be  an  excrescence  of  the  tree  ;  but  it  has  been 
found  to  be  propagated  by  the  seed  or  berr 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  misletoe  thrus 
from  one  tree  to  another  :  this  bird  being 
fond  of  these  seeds,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  viscous  part  of  the  berry  slicks  to  his  beak, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  disengage  himself  from 
it  by  striking  his  beak  against^the  bark  of  the 
tree,  the  berry  sticks  to  the  latter ;  and  if  it 
happen  to  light  on  a  smooth  part,  it  will  take 
root,  and  sprout  out  the  next  winter.  This 
plant  adheres  most  readily  to  the  ash  and 
other  sraooth-rinded  trees,  as  the  apple,  &c. 

MISNAH.  The  code  or  collection  of  the 
civil  law  of  the  Jews. 

MISNOMER  (in  Law  )  The  giving  a  per- 
Eon  a  wrong  name. 

MISSAL.  The  book  of  the  Romish  cere- 
monies. 

MISSILE.  Any  weapon  thrown  or  discharg- 
ed from  a  machine,  as  stones  from  a  sling. 

MISSIONARIES.  Ministers  sent  into  any 
country  to  preach  Christianity. 

MISTS.  Vapours  hovering  over  the  earth, 
which  are  either  drawn  upward  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  fall  down  by  their  own  weight 
in  the  shape  of  dew,  or,  in  cold  weatlier,  in 
that  of  hoar  frost. 

MITE.  One  of  the  smallest  insects,  that  is 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  by  its 
motion.  As  seen  through  a  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  have  eight  legs,  two  eyes,  one  on 
each  side  the  head,  and  two  jointed  tentacula. 
It  mostly  lives  in  cheese. 


MITRE  (among  Carpenters.)    An  angle 
just  45  deg>-cea  or  half  a  right  angle. 

MITRE.     A  sacerdotal  ornament  worn  on 
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the  head  by  bishops  on  solemn  occasions ;  it  is 
a  cap  of  a  conical  form. 


MNEMONICS,    The  art  of  memoi-y ;  and 
as  memory  itself  arises  from  association  of 
ideas,   so  mnemonics  consists  in  associating 
things  to  he  remembered,  with  some  set  of 
familiar  objects,  as  the  rooms  in  a  house,  the 
streets  in  a  city,  or  the  buildings  on  a  well- 
known  road.     About  1740,  Mr.  Lowe  pub- 
lished  the  art  of   remembering   dates  and 
figures  by  converting  them  into  syllaMes,  and 
joining  them  to  their  proper  words,  or  parts 
of  them.     He  used  vowels  or  consonants  as 
they  best  suited  the  formation  of  a  syllable  : 
a  e  i  o  u  au  oi  ei  ou  y 
12345  6    7890  100  1000  1000000 
bdtfls     pknzg      th        m 
Therefore  we  remember  the  dates  of  the  fol- 
lowing events,  and  any  others,  thus : 

Deluge        2348  we  call  Del.  dif  k. 

Troy  1184    Tro.  bako. 

Socrates         396     Socra.  tous. 

Alexander     323     Alexan.  tet. 

making  as  many  as  we  please;  and  in  this 
way  200  or  300  dates  and  numbers  may 
easily  be  remembered  through  life.  The  in- 
terrogative system  of  education  is  partly 
founded  on  the  same  principle  of  association. 

MOAT  (in  Fortification.)  A  deep  trench 
dug  round  the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  place. 

MOCKING-BIRD.  A  sort  of  Americaa 
thrush,  which  has  the  faculty  of  imitating  the 
notes  of  other  birds. 
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MODE  (in  Music.)  A  regtilar  disposition 
of  the  tunc  in  relation  to  certain  principal 
sounds,  wliicb  are  called  the  essential  chords 
of  the  Ixiss. 

MODEL.  An  original  pattern,  or  the 
ehape  or  design  of  any  thing  in  miniature; 
particularly  applied  to  an  artificial  pattern 
made  in  wood,  stone,  plaster,  or  other  matter, 
with  all  its  parts  and  proportions,  in  order  to 
give  a  full  idea  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  ex 
ecuted. 

MODERNS.  A  name  given  generally  to 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
Bincc  the  revival  of  learning,  as  compared  with 
tlie  ancients,  and  also  with  those  of  the  middle 
ages. 

MODULE  (in  Architecture.)  A  certain 
measure  by  which  the  proportions  of  columns 
are  regidated. 

MODUS  DECIMANDI  (in  Law.)  Some- 
thing paid  as  a  compensation  for  tithes,  on  the 
principle  of  a  moderate  equivalent 

MOHAIR.  The  hair  of  a  kind  of  goat  at 
Angora  in  Turkey,  of  which  the  natives 
make  camMcts. 

MOIDORE.  A  Portuguese  coin,  equal  to 
six  dollars. 

MOLASSES.  The  gross  fluid  matter  that 
remains  of  sugar  after  boiling ;  the  scum  of 
the  sugarcane. 

MOLE  (among  Mariners.)  A  long  pier  or 
artificial  bulwark  of  masonry,  extending 
obliquely  across  a  harbour. 

MOllE.  A  quadruped  about  six  inches  in 
length,  living  in  subterranean  burrows, 
which  it  rapidly  forms  by  its  snout  and  feet, 
being  able  to  withdraw  its  eyes  at  pleasuse. 
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MOIJLUSCA.  An  order  of  animals  under 
«he  cla^^  vermes  in  the  Ijinnaian  system,  com- 
preliending  naked  simple  animals  not  included 
in  a  shell,  but  furnished  witli  limbs,  as  the 
slug,  star-fisli,  cuttle  fish,  sea  urchin,  «S;c. 

MOLTING.  Tl»e  clumging  of  feathers, 
hairs,  or  horns,  in  birds  and  brasts. 

MOLYBD  ATES.  Salts  formed  from  molyl> 
die  acid  in  combination  with  earths,  alkalies, 
&c. 

MOLYBDENUM.  A  metal  which  exists, 
mineralized  by  sulphur,  in  the  ore  called  the 
ore  of  Molybdena.  Molybdenum  has  hitlierto 
been  obtained  only  in  small  globules. 

JIOMENT.  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a 
moving  body. 


MONADELPHIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of 
the  Linnaean  classes,  consisting  of  plants  in 
which  all  the  stamens  are  united  below  into 
one  cylindrical  body. 


MONANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnxan  classes,  consisting  of  plants  that 
have  only  one  stamen. 


MONARCHY.  A  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  one  person. 

MONASTERY.  A  coUege  of  monks  or 
nans ;  a  house  of  religious  retirement 

MONDAY.  The  second  day  of  the  week. 

MONEY.  Whatever  is  made  the  medium 
of  trade  for  determining  tlie  value  of  commodi- 
ties in  buying  or  selling.  It  consists  either  of 
coins,  or  pieces  of  stamped  metal,  or  of  paper 
money,  or  moneys  of  account  Paper  money 
is  called  paper  currency,  to  distinguish  it  from 
specif  metallic  currency,  or  cash.  When  it 
is  plentiful  with  reference  to  commodities  and 
labour,  they  are  said  to  be  dear ;  but  when 
commodities  and  labour  are  plentiful  in  refe- 
rence to  money,  they  are  said  to  be  cheap; 
dearness  and  cheapness  being  mere  relative 
terms. 

MONGREL.  Any  creature  of  a  mixed 
breed. 

MONK,  Oae  of  a  religious  community, 
who  dwells  in  a  monastery,  under  a  vow  of 
observing  the  rules  of  tlie  order  he  bdongs  lo. 

MONKEY.  A  well  known  animal,  with  a 
long  tail,  checks  pouched,  and  haunches  naked, 
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aa  represented  unJerneull).  It  is  the  geneial 
name  of  the  ape,  baboon,  and  Biinia  tribcj  the 
several  varieties  of  wliich  are  principally  found 
in  the  tropical  climates.  They  inhabit  forests 
in  prodigious  numbers,  and,  though  mis- 
chievous, their  manners  are  fantastical  and 
interesting.  They  have  hands  like  man,  and 
some  of  them  walk  on  two  legs,  but  they  prac- 
tise no  arts  beyond  the  necessities  of  tlie  hour. 
They  are  affectionate  to  their  young,  and  often 
exhibit  great  sagacity,  but  their  brain  is  smaller 
than  that  of  man,  and  they  are  without  his  risi- 
ble muscles.  They  throw  missiles  with  great 
dexterity,  and  live  on  vegetables. 


MONKEY  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  ma- 
chine used  for  driving  large  piles  of  wood. 

MONKSHOOD,  or  Aconite.  A  poison- 
ous plant,  bearing  a  fine  blue  flower. 

MONOCEROS.  One  of  the  new  constella- 
tions in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

MONOCHORD.  A  musical  instrument 
with  one  string. 

MONODY.  A  funeral  ditty. 

MONOECIA  (in  Botany.)  Oneof  tlieLin- 
naean  classes,  including  plants  that  have  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  as  the 
plane-tiee,  hazel,  chestnut,  cucumber,  Ac. 


MONOGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  An  order  in 
Ihe  Linnjean  system,  comprehending  plants 
that  have  only  one  pistil  or  stigma  in  a  flower. 

MONOLOGUE.  A  soliloquy,  or  scene 
where  one  only  speaks. 

MONOPETALOUS.  One-petalled,  appli- 
ed to  flowers,  the  corolla  of  which  consists  of 


one  petal  only. 
MONOPOLY. 


A  grant  from  the  public 


authorities  to  any  person  or  persons  for  the 
sole  trading  in  any  commodity ;  also,  the  en- 
grossing any  tradq,  or  the  sale  of  any  commo- 
dity, by  an  individual  or  company,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  price. 

MONOSYLLABLE.  A  word  of  one  syl- 
lable. 

MONOTONY.  Sameness  in  the  tone  of 
the  voice  ;  a  fault  in  elocution  or  delivery. 

MONSOONS,  or  Thade  Winds.  Peri- 
odical winds  in  the  Indian  sea,  that  blow  one 
half  tlie  year  one  way,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  opposite  points.  These  points  and  times 
of  shifting  are  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  ocean. 

MONTH  (in  Chronology.)  The  twelfth 
part  of  a  year,  otherwise  called  a  calendar 
month,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  astronomical 
montli,  which  is  either  solar  or  lunar.  A  so- 
l£ir  month,  or  the  time  in  which  the  sun  passes 
thiough  a  whole  sign  of  the  zodiac,  is  30 
days  16  hours  29  minutes  5  seconds ;  a  lunar 
month,  or  the  period  of  one  lunation,  is  29 
days  12  hours  44  minutes. 

MOOD  (in  Grammar.)  The  manner  of 
forming  a  verb,  or  the  manner  of  the  verb's 
inflections,  so  as  to  express  the  different  forms 
and  manners  of  the  action,  or  the  different  in- 
tentions of  the  speaker :  as  the  indicative 
mood,  which  declares  a  thing ;  the  imperative 
mood,  by  which  one  commands ;  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  which  implies  a  conditional  action ; 
the  potential  mood,  which  denotes  tlie  possi- 
bility of  doing  tlie  thing ;  and  the  infinitive 
mood,  which  expresses  the  action  indefinitely. 

MOON.  One  of  the  secondary  planets,  and 
a  satellite  to  the  earth,  240,000  miles  distant, 
marked  thus  })  ;  is  in  diameter  2160  miles, 
and  fifty  times  less  than  the  earth.  The  sur- 
face of  the  moon  is  diversified  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Her  sidereal  or  periodical  mo- 
tion on  her  own  axis  she  performs  in  27  days 
7  hours  43  minutes  and  1 1  seconds ;  her  sy- 
nodical  motion,  or  her  motion  in  her  orbit 
round  the  earth,  she  performs  in  29  days  12 
hours  44  minutes  12  seconds ;  the  former  is 
called  the  periodical,  and  the  latter  the  synodi- 
cal  month. 

MOONSTONE.  A  pure  kind  of  feldspar, 
found  in  Ceylon  and  Switzerland. 

MOOR,  or  Moor-Land.  A  black,  light, 
soft  soil,  remarkably  loose,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  stones,  and  containing  a  very  small 
proportion  of  clay  or  sand.  This  earth  usual- 
ly forms  the  uppermost  stratum  of  fen  lands, 
and  consists  almost  wholly  of  pure  vegetable 
matter,  which  renders  it  very  fertile. 

MOOR.  A  native  of  the  Barbary  States,  in 
Africa.  These  states,  which  consist  of  Tri- 
poli, Tmiis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  occupy  the 
narrow  country  between  the  great  desert  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  extend  from  Eigy\A 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  part  between  the 
Atlas  mountains  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  is 
well  watered.    The  Moors  are  the  ruling  peo- 
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pie,  and  form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
m  all  the  cities;  they  are  proud,  mdolent,  vi- 
cious, cruel,  and  perfidious.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  mild  and  salubrious. 
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MOOR-COCK.  A  bird  of  the  gronse  tribe, 
inhabiting  the  heaths  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  Ekigland. 

MOOR-HEN.  A  water-fowl  of  the  coot 
tribe. 

MOORING.  Laying  out  the  anchors  for 
the  secure  riding  of  the  ship. 

MOOSE.  An  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  as 
large  as  a  horse,  the  skin  of  which  is  so  hard 
that  it  can  almost  resist  a  musket  balL 

MORALITY.  That  relation  or  proportion 
which  actions  bear  to  a  given  rule.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  in  reference  to  a  good  life.  Mo- 
rality is  distinguished  from  religion  thus : — 
"  Bfuirality  comprehends  only  a  part  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  religion  comprehends  the  whole  of 
morality.  Morality  finds  all  her  motives  here 
below;  religion  fetches  all  her  motives  from 
above.  Tl^  highest  principle  in  morals  is  a 
iust  regard  to  the  rights  of  men ;  the  first 
principle  in  religion  is  the  love  of  GiDd" 

MORAVIANS,  or  Hebnh  utters.  A 
sect  of  professing  Christians,  wIkj  prevail  in 
Germany,  and  are  distinguislied  both  by  the 
singularity  of  their  doctrine  and  their  man- 
ners. 

MORDANTS  (in  Dyeing.)  Substances 
combined  witli  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibre, 
in  order  to  fix  the  dye-stufi". 

MOROCCO.     A  fine  kind  of  leatho-,  pre 

pared  from  the  skin  of  an  animal  of  the  goat 

kind,  and  formerly  imported  from  the  Levant. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured 

from  tlie  white  mulberry. 

MORSE.  An  amphibious  animal,  like  a 
sea-ox  in  size,  but  like  a  lion  in  shape.  It  in 
hal>its  the  ocean  near  the  Arctic  Pole. 

MORTAR.  Athick,  shiMlcaimon,  liavinga 
large  bore,  and  mounted  on  a  low,  strong  car- 
riage^ which  serves  fcr  throwing  bombs,  &c 


MORTAR  (with  Apothecaries.)  A  strong 
vessel  for  pounding  things  in  with  a  pestle. 

MORTAR  (among  Masons.)  Lime,  sand, 
and  hair  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  make  a 

ment. 

MORTGAGE.  The  assignment  of  an  es- 
tate or  any  other  property,  in  pledge  fijr  th« 
payment  of  a  debt 

mortise;  or  MORTOIS  (amone  Car- 
penters.)  A  kind  of  joint  consisting  of  a  Me 
of  a  certain  depth  cut  in  a  piece  of^t 
as  to  receive  another  piece  called  the 

MOSAIC,  or  Mos.Aic  Woek.  An  i 
Wage  of  little  pieces  of  glass,  marble,  precious 
stones,  &c.  of  various  colours,  cut  square,  and 
cemented  on  a  ground  of  stucco,  in  imitation 
of  paintine. 

MOSCIUE.  A  temple  or  place  of  religious 
worship  among  the  Mahometans.  The  church 
of  St  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  ia  converted 
into  a  Turkish  mosque. 


MOSQUITO.  A  largerkind  of  gnat,  com- 
mon in  warm  climates,  which  inflicts  deep 
woonds  on  those  whom  it  attacks. 


MOSS.  A  parasitic  plant,  something  like 
down,  that  adheres  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  merely  an  ex- 
cresccucc,  but  is  now  found  to  be  n  perfect 
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j-Iant,  having  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  yet 
cannot  be  propagated  by  seed.  It  is  often 
times  very  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  and  ought 
to  be  scraped  off  in  the  spring  season  and  in 
moist  weather. 


MOTH.  An  elegant  insect,  something  simi- 
lar to  the  butterfly,  but  not  so  large.  It  is 
very  injurious  to  cloth  and  furniture. 


MOTHER.  The  female  parent,  to  whose 
care,  tenderness,  and  personal  sacrifices,  chil- 
dren are  indebted  for  their  existence  through 
the  helpless  state  of  infancy,  and  for  all  their 
early  education  and  welfare;  and  to  whom,  as 
their  devoted  friend,  they  ought  always  to 
display  unabated  affection,  gratitude,  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Mt)THER.  The  mouldy  lees  of  wine,  beer, 
&c. 

MOTHER  OP  PEARL.  The  sheU  of  pearl 
fish. 

MOTION  (in  Physiology.)  A  change  of 
place,  which  is  absolute  if  it  be  independent  of 
any  other  body,  and  relative  if  it  changes  the 
relative  place  of  a  moving  body,  as  in  the  case 
of  two  vessels  sailing  in  the  same  or  contrary 
directions  with  different  velocities.  Animal 
motion  is  that  by  which  the  situation,  figure,  or 
magnitude  of  the  paits  of  animals  is  changed, 
which  takes  place  in  the  act  of  their  growth. 
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MOTION  (in  Law.)  An  application  in 
court,  either  by  the  parties  themselves  or  their 
counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some  order  or  rule 
of  court. 

MOTTO.  A  word  or  short  sentence  put  to 
an  emblem  or  device,  or  to  a  coat  of  arms  in 
scroll  at  the  bottom  of  the  escutcheon. 

MOVEABLES.  Personal  goods. 

MOVEMENT  (in  Music.)  The  progress 
of  sounds  from  grave  to  acute,  or  from  acute 
to  grave. 

MOVEMENT  (among  Watchmakers.)  A 
name  for  the  inner  works  of  a  watch,  &c.  that 
move. 

MOULD  (in  Horticulture.)  Earth  mixed 
with  dung,  &c.  fit  for  the  reception  of  seeds. 

MOULD  (among  Mechanics.)  A  form  or 
frame  in  which  any  thing  is  cast,  as  glaziers' 
moulds,  tallovvchandlers'  moulds,  and  the  lik& 

MOULDINESS.  A  term  applied  to  bodies, 
as  bread,  &c.  which  are  in  a  state  of  corrup- 
tion, from  the  action  of  the  damp  or  air.  This 
shows  itself  by  a  white  down,  which,  when 
seen  throtjgh  a  microscope,  appears,  like  the 
moss,  to  be  a  kind  of  plants,  althougli  some 
have  imagined  it  to  look  like  animalculae. 

MOULDINGS  (in  Architecture.)  Project- 
ures  beyond  the  naked  wall,  such  as  cornices, 
door-cases,  &c.  which  are  cut  so  as  to  be  orna- 
mental. 

MOUND  (among  Antiquarians.)  A  ball  or 
globe  witli  a  cross  upon  it,  which  kings  are 
represented  as  holding  in  their  hands,  to  desig- 
nate their  sovereign  majesty. 
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MOUND  (in  Fortification.)  Any  thing 
raised,  as  a  bank  of  eartli,  &c.  to  fortify  or  de- 
fend a  place. 

MOUNT.     An  artificial  elevation  of  earth. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH.  An  ornamental  tree, 
which  in  its  leaf  resembles  the  common  ash, 
but  it  bears  a  clustered  flower,  that  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  beautiful  red  berry. 

MOUNTAINS.  Extraordinary  elevations 
of  the  earth's  surface,  appertaining  to  all  pla- 
netary bodies,  as  appears  by  viewing  the  moon 
and  Venus  through  a  telescope.  On  the  earth 
they  consist  of  primitive  rocks,  as  granite, 
trapp,  and  porphyry,  other  rotks  and  eartlis 
beuig  subsequent  formations  of  fire,  water,  and 
air,  abutting  against  the  mountains,  and  filling 
up  the  valleys.  The  principal  ridges  are,  the 
Andes,  in  South  America,  from  (luce  to  five 
miles  liigh ;  Uie  Hunalayas,  in  North  Hindos- 
tan,  of  equal  heiglit ;  the  Alps,  in  Europe;  the 
Stony  Mountains,  in  North  America;   the 
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of  Caucasus  aud  Thibet,  in  Ask; 
of  the  Moon,  in  Africa;  those  of  Nor- 
way ;  the  PvTcnees,  in  Spain  ;  and  the 
Welch  and  Scotch  moantains.  The  action  of 
air,  water,  and  volcanic  fires,  waste  and  level 
tbeae  ridges,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
their  d€bris,  or  ruins,  form  by  successive  ope- 
nUi(»8  all  varieties  of  earths  and  soils.  The 
ascent  of  them  carries  men  into  colder  regions, 
and  above  the  clouds,  and  presents  nature 
under  a  variety  of  novel  aspects.  Their  height 
is  determined  by  trigonometry :  tiius,  the 
height  of  E  is  determined  by  the  distance  D, 
at  which  its  top  can  be  seen.  We  then  know 
the  angle  D  C  B,  and  the  radius,  C  D,  to  find 
C  E,  from  which,  deducting  C  D,  or  C  B,  we 
have  B  E,  the  height  required. 
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self.  He  is  the  oracle  in  all  doubtful  qaertioM 
of  their  law. 

MULATTO.  Any  one  born  of  a  black 
man  and  white  woman,  and  vice  versa. 

MULBERRY  TREE.  A  large  spreading 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the  raspber- 
ry in  its  seedy  make,  but  is  much  larger.  The 
white  mulberry  is  cultivated  in  France  and 
Italy  for  its  leaves  to  feed  silkworms,  but  the 
Persians  make  use  of  the  conunon  Uack  mul- 
berry for  this  purpose.  The  Japanese  make 
paper  of  the  bark,  and  in  the  Sandwich 
IsMndsa  kind  of  cloth  is  made  from  its  fibres. 

MULE.  A  mongrel  kind  of  quadruped, 
generated  between  an  ass  and  a  mare,  and 
sometimes  between  a  horse  and  a  she  ass. 
Mules  are  hardy  sure-footed  animals,  used 
much  in  mountainous  coimtries,  as  about  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  but  they  are  inc-apabie  of 
propagating  their  species.  If  ill-treated,  it 
displays  proverbial  obstinacy. 


MOUNTING  (in  MUitary  Affairs.)  Going 
opon  some  arduous  or  specific  duty,  as  mount- 
ing a  breach,  that  is,  running  up  to  it;  mount- 
ing the  trenches,  going  upon  duty  in  the 
Hwiches,  &c.;  but  mounting  a  cannon  is  setting 
it  on  its  carriage 

MOUSE!  A  little  animal  that  haunts  houses 
and  fields.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  rat,  and 
is  classed  with  it  under  the  name  of  Mus  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Field  mice  are  fre 
quently  white. 

M0USE:-EAR.  a  plant  very  sunilar  to 
cfaic^weed,  but  the  flower  is  larger,  and  the 
fruit  shi^)ed  like  an  ox's  horn,  gaping  at  the 
top. 

MOUTH.  The  aperture  in  the  head  of 
any  animal  at  which  the  food  is  received,  and 
by  which  the  inspiration  and  expiration  of  the 
au-  is  performed ;  also,  the  aperture  of  many 
other  things,  so  called  frorft  the  similarity  of 
situation  or  use,  as  tte  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
where  the  powder  and  ball  go  in  and  out ;  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  where  tho  water  passes  in 
and  out,  &c. 

MS.  An  ablweviation  for  manoseri^ 

MSS.  An  abbreviation  for  manuscripts. 

MUCILAGE.  A  slimy  substance  of  suf- 
ficient consistence  to  hold  together,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  or  any  tenacious  liquid,  or  a 
viscous  extraction  from  roots  and  other  parts 
of  wetaUes. 

MUCUS.  A  viscoos  fluid  secreted  by  cer 
tain  glands  in  the  body. 

MUFFLE.  A  small  earthen  oven  used 
for  cupellation. 

MUFTI.  The  chief  priest  among  the  Mus 
■olmen,  appointed  by  the  grand  seigoior  him 
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MULE  (in  Botany.)  Any  flower  or  fruit 
produced  from  two  sorts. 

MULETEER.    A  driver  of  mules. 

MULLET.  A  fish  with  a  head  ahnost 
square,  and  a  silvery  body. 

MULTIPLE.  A  number  which  includes 
anothar  a  certain  number  of  times,  {b  6  the 
multiple  of  2. 

MULTIPLICATION.  One  of  the  four 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  which  consists  in 
the  increasing  of  any  one  number  by  another 
as  often  as  there  are  units  in  that  number  by 
which  the  one  is  increased.  The  number 
multiplying  is  the  multiplier;  the  number 
multiplied  the  multiplicand ;  and  the  result  of 
the  operation  is  the  product- 

MULTIPLYING-GLASS.  A  glass  other- 
wise called  a  polyhedron,  being  ground  into 
several  planes  that  make  emgles  with  each 
other,  and  cause  objects  to  appear  increased  in 
numbo-. 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO.  Much  in  a  small 
compass. 

MUM.  A  kind  of  liquM-  made  of  wheat, 
and  brought  from  Brunswick  in  Germany. 

MUMMIES.  The  name  of  dead  bodies 
which  have  been  preserved  for  ages  fr«n  cor- 
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ruption  in  Egypt,  by  a  particular  method  of 
embalming;  also,  the  liquor  running  from 
such  mummies,  which  approaches  more  or 
less  to  a  state  erf"  Bolidity. 

MUNDIC.  A  sort  of  copper  ore ;  a  sul- 
phuret  of  copper  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour. 

MUNICIPAL  (in  the  Civil  Law.)  An 
epithet  signifying,  'invested  with  the  civil 
rights  of  a  citizen ;'  with  us,  it  is  an  epithet 
for  what  belongs  to  a  town  or  city,  as  munici 
pal  laws,  laws  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  or  city ;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  muni- 
cipal law  is  the  law  by  which  any  particular 
state  or  country  is  governed. 

MURAL  CROWN.  A  crown  among  the 
Romans  given  to  him  who  first  scaled  the 
walls  of  a  city. 


MURDER  (in  Law.)  The  wilful  and 
felonious  killing  a  man  with  malice  prepense 

MUREX.  A  shell-fish  noted  among  the 
ancients  for  its  purple  dye ;  in  the  Linnsean 
system  it  is  a  genus  of  insects  under  the  class 
vermes,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  limas :  the 
shell  is  univalve  and  spiral. 

MURIATES.  Salts  formed  from  muriatic 
acid  with  certain  bases,  as  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  of  soda,  &c. 

MURIATIC  ACID  (otherwise  called 
Spirit  of  Salt.)  An  acid  procured  from 
salt,  consisting  of  hydrogen  combined  with 
chlorine  gas.  Its  odour  is  pungent,  and  its 
taste  acid  and  corrosive.  If  an  inflamed  taper 
be  immersed  in  it,  it  is  instantly  extinguished: 
it  is  also  destructive  of  human  life. 

MURRAIN.  A  wasting  contagious  disw- 
der  among  cattle. 

MUS  (in  Zoology.)  A  generic  term,  in 
the  Linnsean  system,  for  a  tribe  of  animals 
of  the  class  mammalia,  and  order  glires,  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  their  teeth.  The 
most  remarkable  species  are  the  common  rat 
and  mouse,  the  musk  rat,  the  Norway  rat,  &c. 

MUSCI.  Mosses;  one  of  the  families 
into  which  Linnaeus  has  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  is  of  the  class  cryptogamia,  and 
comprehends  a  vast  variety  of  species,  as  the 
earth-moss,  bristle-moss,  spring-moss,  w'ater- 
moss,  &c. 

MUSCLE  (in  Anatomy.)  A  fleshy  fibrous 
part  of  the  body,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of 
thin  parallel  plates,  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  fasciculi  or  little  threads  and  fibres,  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  relaxation  and  con- 
traction, and  serving  as  the  organ  of  motion. 
The  extremities  of  the  muscles  are  inserted  : 
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into  the  bones.  There  are  in  man  201  muscles, 
or  pairs  of  muscles. 

MUSES  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.)  Di- 
vinities supposed  to  preside  over  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Some  writers  reckon  only  three 
Muses,  Mneme,  Aoede,  and  Melite ;  or  Memo- 
ry, Singing,  and  Meditation ;  but  the  most  an- 
cient authors  reckon  nine,  viz.  Clio,  or  glory ; 
Euterpe,  pleasing ;  Thalia,  flourishing ;  Mel- 
pomene, attracting ;  Terpsichore,  rejoicing  the 
heart;  Erato,  the  amiable;  Polyhymnia,  a 
multitude  of  songs  ;  Urania,  the  heavenly ; 
and  Calliope,  sweetness  of  voice.  To  Clio, 
tliey  attributed  the  invention  of  history ;  Mel- 
pomene, the  invention  of  tragedy ;  Thalia,  of 
comedy;  Euterpe,  of  the  use  of  the  flute; 
Terpsichore,  of  the  harp ;  Erato,  of  the  lyro 
and  lute ;  Calliope,  of  heroic  verse ;  Urania, 
of  astrology ;  Polyhymnia,  of  rhetoric.  Hero- 
dotus divided  his  history  into  nine  books,  to 
each  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  one  of  tho 
muses. 

MUSEUM.  A  collection  of  rare  and  in- 
teresting objects,  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural  History;  also,  the  place 
where  the  collection  is  deposited.  The  term 
was  originally  applied  to  a  study  or  a  place 
set  apart  for  learned  men  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
founded  a  college,  and  gave  salaries  to  the  se- 
veral members,  adding  also  an  extensive  li- 
brary, which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world. 

MUSHROOM.  A  plant,  the  generic  name 
of  which,  in  the  Linnaean  system,  is  agariciis. 
It  is  a  spongy  substance,  which  grows  up  to 
its  bulk  on  a  sudden.  The  seeds  of  mush- 
rooms have  not  long  been  discovered. 


MUSIC.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
number,  time,  division,  succession,  and  com- 
bination of  sounds,  so  as  to  produce  harmony. 
It  is  divided  into  Theoretical  Music,  which 
inquires  into  the  properties  of  concords  and 
discords,  and  explains  their  combinations 
and  proportions  for  the  production  of  melody 
and  harmony ;  and  Practical  Music,  which  is 
the  art  of  applying  the  theory  of  music_  in 
the  composition  of  all  sorts  of  tunes  and  airs. 

MUSIC,  History  of.  The  first  traces  of 
music  are  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  where  musical 
instruments,  capable  of  much  variety  and  ex- 
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preseicni,  existed  at  a  time  when  othrn-  nations 
were  in  an  uncivilized  state.  The  invention 
of  the  lyre  is  by  tliem  ascribed  to  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  tlie  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  is  a  proof  of  its  antiquity ;  but  a  still 
greater  proof  of  the  existence  of  musical  in- 
struments among  them  at  a  very  early  period 
is  drawn  from  the  figure  of  an  instrument 
said  to  be  represented  on  an  obelisk,  erected, 
as  is  supposed,  by  Sesostris  at  Hehopolis. 
This  instrument,  by  means  of  its  neck,  was 
capable,  with  only  two  strings,  if  tuned 
fourths,  of  furnishing  that  series  of  sounds 
called  by  the  ancients  a  heptachord;  and  if 
tuned  fifths,  of  producing  an  ocuve.  As 
Moees  was  skilled  in  all  tLe  learning  of  tlie 
Egyptians,  it  is  probable  that  the  IsraeUtes, 
w1k»  interwove  music  in  all  their  rdigious 
ceremonies,  borrowed  much  from  that  people 
That  the  Greeks  took  their  first  ideas  of  music 
from  the  EWptians  is  clear  from  this:  that 
they  ascribOT^  the  invention  of  the  lyre  to 
Mercury,  although  they  made  Apollo  to  be 
the  god  of  music,  and  gave  him  that  instru- 
ment to  play  upon.  In  no  country  was  music 
so  much  cultivated  as  in  Greece.  The  muses, 
as  well  as  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  other  gods 
and  demigods,  practised  or  promoted  it  in 
some  way  or  other.  Their  poets  are  supposed 
to  have  been  Uke  the  Celtic  and  German  bards, 
and  the  scalds  of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia, 
who  went  about  singing  their  poems  in  the 
streets,  and  the  palaces  of  princes.  In  this 
manner  did  Orpheus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho, 
and  others,  recite  thdr  verses;  and  in  after 
times,  on  the  institution  of  the  games,  Simo- 
nides,  Pindar,  and  other  poets,  celebrated  in 
public  the  exploits  of  the  victors.  The  in- 
struments known  in  the  time  of  Homer  were 
the  lyre,  flute,  syrinx,  and  trumpet  The  in 
venbon  of  notation  and  musical  characters 
is  ascribed  to  Terpander,  a  poet  and  musician, 
who  flourished  671  years  before  Chrisl  We 
afta'wards  find  philosophers,  as  well  as  poets, 
among  the  number  of  those  who  admired  and 
cuMv&ted  music  theoretically  as  well  as 
practically,  as  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristode, 
Aristoxenns,  Ekiclid,  and  many  others.  Py- 
tiiagoras  is  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in 
tKis  sdeoce ;  namdy,  for  that  of  musical 
ratios,  and  the  addition  of  an  eighth  string  to 
the  lyre.  The  former  of  these  he  is  suppcMed 
to  have  derived  from  the  E^gyptians.  He 
also  explained  the  theory  of  sounds,  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  science.  Aristoxenus  is  the 
most  ancient  writa*  on  music  of  whose  works 
there  are  any  remains.  Euclid  followed  up 
the  idea  of  Pythagoras'  ratios,  which  he  re- 
duced to  matlKmatical  demonstration.  To  this 
list  of  Gredt  writers  may  be  added  Nicho- 
machus  Gerasenus,  Alypius,  Gaudentit^ 
Bacchius  senior,  Ptolemy  the  astronomer, 
and  Aristides  Quintilian,  whose  works  are 
mill  extant  These  wrote  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  many  of  whom  cultivated  music 
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]and  followed  tlie  theory  of  the  Gre^.  Among 
•the  Roman  writers  may  be  reckoned  Vitru- 
vius,  who,  in  his  architecture,  touches  lightly 
[on  this  subject;  also  Martianus  Capdla  and 
jBoethius,  who  wrote  on  the  decline  of  the 
empire.  After  them  some  centuries  elapsed 
before  the  science  of  music  met  with  any  par- 
ticular attention.  Its  introduction  into  the 
church  service  prevented  it  fran  falling,  like 
other  arts,  into  total  neglect.  Instrumental 
music  was  introduced  into  the  public  sctttcc 
of  the  church  under  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  practice  of  chanting  the  psalms  was  be- 
gun in  the  western  churches  by  St.  Ambrose 
about  350  years  after  Christ ;  three  hundred 
years  after,  tlie  method  of  chanting  was  im- 
proved by  St  Gregory  the  Great  It  was 
probably  introduced  into  England  by  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  greatly  improved  by  St  jDunstan. 
Tlie  use  of  the  organ  probably  ccsnmenced  in 
the  Greek  church,  where  it  was  called  hy- 
draulicon,  or  the  water-organ.  The  first 
orgjui  known  in  Europe  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  King  Pepin  from  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Copronymns.  It  came  into  general  use  in 
France^  G«Tnany,  and  England,  in  the  tenth 
century.  Soon  after  this,  music  b^an  again 
to  be  cultivated  as  a  science,  par^mlarly  in 
Italy,  where  Guido,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  counterpoint,  or  the 
division  of  music  into  parts  by  points  set  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  formed  the  scale 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  gamut. 
This  was  followed  by  the  invention  of  the 
time-table,  and  afterwards  by  regular  c^nnpo- 
sitions  of  music.  But  the  exercise  of  the  art 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  sacred  music, 
during  which  pmod  secular  music  was  fol- 
lowed by  itinerant  poets  and  musicians,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion were  the  troubadours  in  France,  the 
Welsh  bards  ot  harpers  in  England,  and  the 
Scotch  minstrels. 

^  MUSICIAN.  A  professor  of  and  practi- 
tioner in  music;  one  who  po'fbnns  on  any 
musical  instrument 

MUSK.  A  quadruped,  in  size  and  figure 
resembling  a  small  roebuck.  It  is  a  native  of 
Thibet  aiKi  other  parts  of  India,  and  is  re- 
markable for  having  an  oval  bag  in  the  lower 
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part  of  its  belly,  containing  the  perfume  caHed 
muek. 

MUSK.  An  oily,  friable,  brownish  Bub- 
stance,  generated  in  the  body  of  the  musk,  of 
the  most  powerful  and  penetrating  smell, 
which  is  used  as  a  perfume.  It  is  partially 
BoluUe  in  water,  which  receives  its  smell, 
and  also  in  alcohol,  to  which,  however,  it  does 
not  communicate  its  odour. 

MUSK- APPLE  and  MUSK-PEAR.  A  sort 
of  apple  and  pear  having  the  perfume  of  musk. 

MUSKET.  A  commodious  sort  of  fire-arms 
used  by  soldiers.  The  regular  length  of  a 
musket  is  3  feet  8  inclies  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  pan. 

MUSKET-SHOT.  The  distance  that  a 
musket  will  carry,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms. 

MUSK-RAT.  An  animal  of  the  beaver 
kind,  which  jnelds  an  oily  fluid,  having  the 
perfume  of  musk. 

MUSK-ROSE.  A  sort  of  rose  from  which 
a  highly  odorous  oil  is  extracted  at  Tunis. 

MUSLIN.    A  fine  sort  of  cotton  cloth. 

MUSQUETEERS.  Soldiers  armed  with 
muskets. 

MUSSEL.  A  testaceous  animal  inhabiting 
two  shells,  from  which,  in  some  seas,  pearls 
are  often  obtained.  It  is  found  in  large  beds, 
adhering  to  other  bodies  by  a  long  silky  beard. 

MUSSULMAN,  or  MOSLEM,  i.  e.  Faith- 
ful.    The  name  assumed  by  Mahometans. 

MUST.    The  newly  pressed  juice  of  the 

fjrape,  Avhich,  by  a  chymical  analysis,  is 
b\md  to  contain  water,  sugar,  jelly,  gluten 
and  bitartrate  of  potash. 

MUSTER.  A  review  of  soldiers  under 
arms. 

MUSTER-ROLL.  A  specific  list  of  the 
officers  and  men  in  every  regiment,  troop,  or 
company. 

MUTATIS  MUTANDIS.  Things  being 
changed  as  they  ought  to  be. 


MUTE  (in  Law.)  Not  answering  directly 
to  the  arraignment,  on  an  indictment  for  felo 
ny.  A  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute  when  he 
will  not  put  himself  upon  the  inquest 

MUTE  (in  Mineralogy.)  An  epithet  for 
minerals  which  do  not  ring  when  they  are 
struck. 

MUTES  (in  Grammar.)  Letters  which  can- 
not form  a  sound  without  a  vowel  after  them, 
as,  b,  c,  d,  g,  k,  p,  q,  t. 

MUTES  (in  the  Grand  Seignior's  Seraglio.) 
Dumb  officers,  who  are  sent  to  strangle,  with 
the  bow-string,  bashaws  or  other  persons  who 
fall  under  the  sultan's  displeasure. 

MUTINY.  A  revolting  from  lawful  au- 
thority, more  particularly  among  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

MYRMELEON,  A  genus  of  insects  in  the 
Linngean  system,  one  species  of  which  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  larva,  which  has 
the  property  of  preparing  a  sort  of  pitfall  for 
the  ensnaring  of  other  insects. 

MYRRH.  A  resinous  concrete  juice,  pro- 
cured from  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia.  The  sort  of  tree  which  yields  this 
substance  is  not  exactly  known,  but,  according 
to  Bruce,  it  is  a  sort  of  mimosa.  Myrrh  is  in 
the  form  of  tears,  brittle,  of  an  aromatic  taste, 
not  melting  when  heated,  and  burning  with 
difficulty ;  yields  oil  by  distillation,  and  forms 
a  yellow  solution  with  water. 

MYRTLE.  A  fragrant  phrub,  which, 
among  the  ancients,  was  sacred  to  Venus. 
The  common  myrtle  is  a  native  of  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  Europe. 

M  YRTUS.  The  generic  name  of  the  myr- 
tle in  the  Linnaean  system ;  includes  also 
among  its  species  the  pimento  or  allspice 
tree. 

MYTHOLOGY.  The  history  of  the  mys- 
teries and  allegories  of  the  fabulous  heathen 
deities  and  heroes,  and  of  the  divine  honours 
paid  to  them. 


N. 


N,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  stood 
B6  a  numeral  for  900,  and,  with  a  dash  over  it, 
thus,  N»  9000.  N.  or  No.  stands  as  an  abbre- 
viation for  numero,  number ;  also,  for  north, 
note,  noun,  &c. 

NABOB,  or  NAVOUB.  An  Indian  word 
for  a  deputy  ;  a  title  of  dignity  and  power  ap- 
plied to  those  who  act  under  the  soubahs  or 
viceroys. 

NABONASSAR.  First  king  of  Babylon, 
in  whose  reign,  according  to  Ptolemy,  astro- 
nomical observations  were  made ;  whence,  an 
era  was  formed  from  this  king's  reign,  called 
the  era  of  Nabonassar,  dated  747  years  before 
Christ. 

NADIR  (in  Astronomy.)  That  point  in  the 
heavens  opposite  to  the  zenith,  and  directly 


under  our  feet,  or  a  point  in  a  right  line,  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  from  our  feet  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  terminating  in  the 
lower  hemisphere. 

NAIL  (in  Anatomy.)  The  homy  lamina  on 
the  extremity  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

NAIL  (with  Ironmongers.)  Spikes  of  iron 
and  brass,  having  heads,  and  fitted  for  binding 
several  pieces  of  wood  together. 

NAIL  (in  Commerce.)  A  measure  of 
length,  containing  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  yard. 

NAKED.  A  term  in  Architecture,  apphed 
either  to  a  column  or  a  wall,  to  denote  the 
face  or  plain  surface  from  which  the  projec- 
tions take  their  rise. 

NANKIN.  A  well  known  stuff,  bo  called 
from  Nankin,  a  city  in  China. 


NAT 

NAPE.  Tlve  hinder  part  rf  the  neck. 

NAPHTHA.  A  native  combustible  liqnid, 
and  one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  liquid  bitumens 
issuing  from  the  earth,  and  found  on  the 
borders  of  springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It  feds  greasy,  has  a  bitundnons 
smell,  takes  fire  on  die  approach  of  flame,  and 
is  so  light  as  to  float  on  the  water, 

NARCISSUS.  A  genas  of  plants,  which  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  its  sweet- 
smelling  flowers,  which  are  eitho:  yellow  or 
white. 

NARCOTICS  (in  Medicine.)  Soporiferous 
and  stupif3ring  medicines,  as  opium  and  its 
preparations. 

NARVAL.  An  animal  of  the  whale  tribe, 
remarkaUe  for  its  single  tooth  standing  out 
like  the  bom  of  the  unicorn. 


NASTURTIUM.  A  plant,  which  is  eidti 
vated  in  gardens,  and  bears  a  flower  of  a  deep 
crimson  colour.  The  seeds,  when  green, 
make  fine  pickles,  and  when  dried  and 
bruised,  have  a  pungent  smell  that  causes 
sneezing. 

NATION.  Families  of  men,  living  under 
the  same  institutions  and  laws,  generally 
created  by  the  ambition  of  a  chief^  as  in  mo- 
narchies, or  by  mutual  convention,  as  in  re- 
publics. Eivery  nation  is  large  enough  which 
is  able  to  protect  itself  by  its  own  power,  or  by 
alliances,  against  the  outrages  of  other  nations, 
and  nothing  is  gained  to  the  people  by  an  en- 
largement, while  it  adds  to  the  patronage  of 
the  government,  and  to  its  power  of  enslaving 
the  whol&  GJovemments,  therefore,  encourage 
a  passion  of  aggrandisement,  and  hence  the 
wars  and  follies  of  history;  but  wise  men 
should  prefer  to  belong  to  a  happy  and  well- 
governed  rather  than  an  extended  empire. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.  Loans  advanced  to 
government,  which  constitute  the  funds  or 
stocks,  for  which  interest  is  paid  from  reve- 
nues set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

NATRON  (in  Chymistry.)  A  term  fre- 
quently given  to  soda,  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  is  the  natron  or  nitrum  of  the  ancients. 
Natural  natron  occurs  either  as  an  efliores- 
cence  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  or  on  decom- 
posing rocks  of  particular  kinds,  or  on  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  lakes  that  become  dry 
during  the  summer.  In  Hungary,  the  natron 
lakes  are  very  numerous,  and  afford  a  vast 
quantity  of  it  annually.  About  sixty  miles 
north-east  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  there  is 
a  lime  stone  valley,  in  which  there  are  several 
extensive  lakes,  which  become  dry  during  the 
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and  leave  their  aides  and  bodoniB 
covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  soda  or  na- 
tron. 

NATITRAL  BRIDGE.  A  great  natural 
curiosity  over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Virginia.  It 
is  a  huge  rock  extending  across  a  deep  fissore, 
at  the  height  of  about  200  feet  firom  the  wa- 
ter. The  bridge  is  covered  with  earth  and 
trees,  is  90  fe^  long.  60  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
thkk. 


NATLHAL  HISTORY.  That  branch  of 
knowledge  which  treats  of  the  characteristics 
or  distinctive  marks  of  each  individual  object, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ;  as  also 
of  its  peculiar  habits,  qualities,  uses,  <fec 

NATURALIZATION  (in  Law.)  The  ad- 
mitting of  an  alien  into  the  ntunber  of  natural 
subjects. 

NATURAL  ORDERS  (in  Botany.)  A 
mode  of  classifying  plants  according  to  their 
natural  or  more  obvious  characteristics. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  powCTS  of  na- 
ture, the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and  their 
actions  on  one  another,  comprehending  und«- 
it  the  several  divisions  of  astronffloay,  chjinis- 
try,  electricity,  galvanism,  hydraulics  or  hy- 
drostatics, magnetism,  mechanics,  optics^ 
pneumatics,  &c. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE  The  science 
of  ship  building,  comprehending  the  theory  of 
ddineating  marine  vessels  upon  a  plane  snr. 
fece,  and  the  art  of  framing  them  upon  the 
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stocks  according  to  the  proporrtons  exhibited 
in  a  regular  design. 

NAV^AL  architecture,  Histoby 
OF.  The  first  example  of  any  construction  fit- 
ted to  be  borne  up  by  the  waters  is  recorded  in 
Scripture,  in  the  case  of  the  ark  built  by  Noah 
under  the  divine  assistance  and  commands. 
As  this  was  built  by  more  than  human  aid,  it 
is  not  surprising  thol  we  liear  of  no  farther  at- 
tempts at  building  vessels  of  any  kind,  until 
the  nation  of  the  Egyptians  was  formed,  who 
doubtless  profited  by  those  arts  and  sciences 
which,  as  is  generally  admitted,  were  practised 
before  the  flood,  and  transmitted  by  Noah  and 
his  family  to  his  posterity.  The  Egyptians, 
we  are  told,  constructed  the  barks  which  they 
used  on  the  Nile  of  planks  cut  out  of  the  acacia, 
or  Egyptian  thorn;  the  planks  were  nearly 
square,  measuring  about  three  feet  each  way, 
and  being  lapped  over  each  other  like  tiles, 
were  fastened  together  with  wooden  pins.  The 
joints  and  seams  were  carefully  calked  with 
the  papyrus,  and  benches  of  the  same  material 
were  formed  for  the  rowers.  As  the  necessity 
of  some  impelling  and  directing  force  in  aid  of 
human  labour  was  soon  felt,  a  rudder  and  a 
sail  were  quickly  added.  The  sail,  which  was 
made  of  the  papyrus,  was  fastened  to  a  pole 
serving  as  a  mast,  which  was  made  of  the 
Hcantha.  As  such  vessels  were  incapable  of 
stemming  the  current  of  the  river  when  the 
wind  was  unfavourable,  they  used  to  be  towed 
by  persons  on  the  bank,  and  when  they  went 
with  the  current,  the  Egyptians  used  to  acce- 
lerate  their  motion  by  tying  a  hurdle  of  tama- 
risk to  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  and  letting  it 
down  into  the  water,  the  stream  acted  on  the 
hurdle  more  strongly  than  it  would  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  increased  the  ve- 
locity of  its  motion  very  materially.  In  order 
to  preserve  a  due  balance  between  the  head  and 
the  stern,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  hurdle,  they 
caused  a  stone  of  considerable  magnitude, 
pierced  through  the  middle,  to  be  suspended 
by  a  rope  from  the  stern,  which  enabled  them 
to  swim  neeurly  with  an  even  keel. 

The  first  contrivance  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  commercial  vessel  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  raft,  or  collection  of  trees 
fastened  together  with  ropes,  made  from  the 
bark.  But  as  in  a  structure  so  rude  they 
were  altogether  without  the  power  of  directing 
their  course,  they  set  about  remedying  this  in 
convenience,  by  putting  a  few  thick  planks  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  water  be- 
tween the  joists  of  the  trees  which  composed 
the  raft.  These  being  raised  or  lowered  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  pilot,  served  in  some  mea 
sure  the  pui-pose  proposed.  With  no  better 
contrivances  than  this,  the  Phenicians  are 
'  said  t«  have  visited  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Cor- 
sica, and  various  other  islands  in  the  Medi 
terranean.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation, 
that  floats  answering  to  the  description  of 
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lliepc  were  found  in  the  South  seas  in  the  last 
century. 

Although  the  Greeks  were  not  remarkalile 
for  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  yet  the 
remains  of  antiquity  furnish  us  with  ample 
evidence  of  the  advances  which  they  made  in 
the  art  of  shipbuilding.  They  had  vessels  of 
different  forms  and  sizes,  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  their  use,  into  ships  of  passage, 
ships  of  burden,  and  ships  of  war.  The  latter 
were  likewise  designated  triremes,  quadremes, 
and  quinquiremes,  according  to  the  number  of 
banks  of  oars,  which  were  raised  in  a  sloping 
direction  one  above  another.  Those  whim 
had  most  banks  were  built  highest,  and  rowed 
with  the  greatest  strength.  The  Greeks,  in 
all  probability,  derived  their  knowledge  of 
shipbuilding  from  the  Carthaginians,  a  warlike 
and  trading  people,  descended  from  the  Phe- 
nicians, who  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  vessels. 
In  consequence  of  their  contests  with  the  Ro- 
mans, the  latter,  after  having  suflfered  one  o»* 
two  defeats  in  naval  engagements,  acquired 
tlie  art  of  building  ships  from  their  rivals, 
and  successfully  employed  it  to  their  over- 
throw. 

The  modern  art  of  shipbuilding  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  northern  tribe.s, 
among  whom  we  find  that  trees  hollowed  out 
like  canoes  were  first  used.  The  crusades 
first  gave  the  impulse  to  improvements  in  ship- 
building, which,  notvnthstanding,  continued 
for  some  time  at  a  low  ebb.  Even  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First,  ships  were  very  insigni- 
ficant in  point  of  size,  for  it  appears  that  forty 
men  w^ere  deemed  sufficient  to  man  the  largest 
vessels  in  England.  The  states  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  probably  first  increased  the  size  of  their 
ships,  but  they  were  soon  surpassed  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  first  employed  cannon.  The 
Hanse  Towns  made  such  advances  in  naval 
architecture,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  it 
was  usual  for  them  to  let  their  ships  out  to 
foreign  princes.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
ships  of  considerable  size  began  to  be  built  in 
England,  and  they  continued  to  increase  in 
magnitude  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  two  very  large  ships  were  built,  namely, 
the  Regent,  of  1000  tons  burthen,  and  the 
Henry  Grace  Dieu,  which  was  larger.  From 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  acquired  great  importance,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wars  which  have  been  since 
carried  on  in  several  subsequent  reigns,  it  has 
risen  to  its  present  state. 

In  1829  the  naval  force  of  tlie  principal 
powers  of  Europe  was  as  follows :  viz.  Great 
Britain,  191  ships  of  the  line,  149  frigates, 
178  corvettes,  158  brigs — total,  610.  Prance, 
33  of  the  line,  41  frigates,  and  148  other 
vessels— total,  222.  Russia,  81  ships  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Netherlands,  12  of  the  line,  30 
carrjring  in  all  720  guns,  and  63  in  ordinary. 
Spain,  6  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  and  94  other 
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vessds.  Portugal,  2  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  7 
corvettes,  2  brigs,  and  6  smaller  vessels. 

In  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
American  Navy,  though  in  an  infant  state, 
distinguished  itself,  and  obtained  an  imperish- 
able fame.  It  now  consists  of  7  ships  of  the 
line,  11  frigates,  2  corvettes,  12  sloops  of  war, 
and  7  schooners. 

NAVAL  CROWN.  A  crown  among  the 
Romans,  given  to  him  who  first  board^  an 
enemy's  ship ;  it  was  a  circle  of  gold  repre- 
aenting  the  beaks  of  ships. 


NAVE.  The  body  or  main  part  of  a 
church. 

NAVIGATION.  The  art  of  conductmg  a 
vessel  at  sea  from  one  port  to  another.  This  is 
navigation  properly  so  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  common  navigation  or  coasting,  that  is, 
conducting  vessels  from  one  port  to  aiwther 
lying  on  the  same  coast ;  said  inland  naviga- 
tion, which  is  performed  by  small  craft  on 
canals.  There  is  also  a  submarine  navigation, 
that  is,  the  art  of  sailing  under  water  by  means 
of  the  diving  bell,  &c.  Navigation  is  divided 
into  theoretical  navigation,  which  treats  of  the 
difference  of  latitude,  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude, the  reckoning  or  distance  run,  the  course 
or  rhumb  run  on,  besides  the  different  modes 
of  saihng — plane  sailing,  in  which  the  plane 
chart  is  made  use  of;  Mercator's  or  globular 
sailing,  in  wliich  Mercator's  chart  is  used,  &c. 
Practical  navigation  has  respect  to  the  places 
Bailed  to  or  the  waters  sailed  over,  and  is 
either  proper,  common,  inland,  &c.  as  before 
explained. 

NAVIGATION,  HiSTOHY  OF.  Navigation 
and  commerce  without  doubt  took  tlicir  rise 
together,  for  the  desire  of  gam  being  one  of 
the  most  powerful  incentives  to  action,  would 
naturally  lead  men  to  explore  distant  countries. 
Hence  we  find  that  thePhenicians,  particularly 
those  of  Tyre,  who  were  the  first  trading  peo- 
ple on  record,  were  also  the  first  to  make  fleets, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  astronomical  observations, 
to  extend  their  voyages  to  some  distance  from 
their  own  shores.  The  Carthaginians  follow- 
ed the  course  of  their  ancestors  the  Tyrians, 
and  addicted  theirselves  so  thoroughly  to  trade 
and  na\a^ation,  that  they  surpassed  every  other 
nation  of  emtiquity  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
two  arts.  They  first  made  the  quadremes,  or 
four-oared  galleys,  and  probably  were  the  first 
who  made  cables  for  their  large  vessels  of  the 
■hrub  spatxim.    They  likewise  pushed  their 


discoveries  to  a  vast  extent  They  were  per- 
fecdy  acquainted  with  the  Mediterranezm  and 
all  the  ports  in  it,  and  proceeded  to  tlie  west- 
ward farther  than  any  other  nation.  Britain 
and  the  Canaries  were  known  to  them,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some  they  even  went  as  far  as 
America.  The  formidable  flerts  they  fitted 
out,  the  quantity  of  shipping  they  always 
kept  ui  their  employ,  and  the  honour  they  so 
long  enjoyed  of  being  the  masters  of  the  sea, 
sufficiently  attest  the  advances  which  they 
made  in  navigation.  As  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  more  addicted  to  war  than  com- 
merce, they  employed  their  shipping  princi- 
pally in  transporting  their  men  to  trie  coun- 
tries they  were  going  to  attack,  or  in  engaging 
their  enemies  at  sea.  That  the  Athenians  ex- 
celled all  tlie  other  Greeks  in  their  maritime 
warfare,  is  evident  from  the  victories  which 
they  gained  over  the  Persians  by  sea.  As  to 
the  Romans,  they  are  said  by  Pofybius  to  have 
been  utter  strangers  to  naval  affairs,  and  quite 
ignorant  of  ship  building,  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  a  Carthaginian  galley 
having  accidentally  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  was  taken  by  them,  and  ser?ed  as  a 
model  for  the  construction  of  vessels.  Of  this 
they  made  so  good  a  use  as  to  raise  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys,  with  which 
they  were  enabled  to  beat  the  Carthaginians 
on  their  own  element  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  either  of  these  people  went  to 
any  distance  in  their  vessels,  either  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  curiosity.  The  only  voyage 
of  discovery  we  read  of  in  antiquity,  was  that 
made  by  Nearchus,  under  the  auspices  of 
Alexander.  In  all  other  countries  navigation 
was  encouraged  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  as  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  By- 
zantines, and  subsequently  by  the  Venetians 
and  Grenoese  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades^ 
when  a  spirit  of  adventure  was  excited  through- 
out all  Europe,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  voyages  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  led  to 
the  improvement  of  navigation.  The  laws 
of  Oleron,  framed  and  established  by  King 
Richard  I.,  show  that  a  system  of  maritime 
ptJicy  was  now  thought  necessary.  Of  the 
progress  of  ihe  English  navy  it  suffices  here 
to  observe,  tliat  the  first  statutes  respecting 
it  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and 
that  from  tliat  period  to  the  present  it  has  been 
the  object  of  government  to  raise  it  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection.  As  to  the  art  of 
navigation  generally,  nothing  contributed  bo 
much  to  its  advancement  as  the  invention  (£ 
the  mariner's  compass,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, which  gave  so  great  a  facility  to  the  ex- 
ploring of  unknown  r^ions.  From  this  time 
many  considerable  voyages  were  made,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Portuguese,  under  the  auspi« 
ces  of  Henry  duke  of  Visco,  who  was  par- 
ticulaily  skilled  in  cosmography,  and  employ- 
ed  a  person  from  the  island  of  Majorca  to 
teach  navigation,  and  to  make  instruments  and 
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charts.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  John  II. 
one  Martin  de  Bohemia,  a  Portuguese,  native 
of  the  island  of  Fayal,  a  pupil  of  Regiomon- 
tanus,  cfilculated,  about  1485,  for  the  use  of 
navigators,  tables  of  the  sun's  declination,  and 
recommended  the  astrolabe  for  taking  observa- 
tions at  sea.  About  the  same  time,  Columbus 
conceived  the  idea  of  exploring  a  passage  to 
India  by  sailing  directly  towards  the  west 
across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  being  furnished 
with  a  small  armament  of  three  ships  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain,  he  set  sail  in 
August,  1492,  and  steered  directly  for  the 
Canary  Islands,  thence  holding  his  course  due 
west,  he  stretched  away  into  unfrequented  and 
unknown  seas.  After  encountering  incredi- 
ble difficulties  and  hardshipsfrom  the  elements, 
and  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  above  all  from 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  crew,  he  arrived  at 
Guanami,  one  of  the  large  cluster  of  islands 
called  the  Lucaya,  or  Bahama  Isles.  He  also 
discovered  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  several 
other  small  islands,  and  liaving  left  a  colony 
in  a  fort  at  Hispaniola,  returned  to  Spain  in 
March,  1493.  In  September  following  he  set 
out  on  his  second  voyage,  and  sailed  by  the 
Lieeward  Islands  to  Hispaniola ;  and  in  a  third 
voyage,  undertaken  in  1498,  he  discovered  the 
continent  of  America.  In  the  same  year 
Vasco  de  Grama  returned  to  Lisbon  from  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  As  from  practice  the  art  of  navi- 
gation was  thus  materially  improved,  so  like- 
wise additional  efforts  were  now  made  to  ad- 
vance it  theoretically,  and  to  extend  its  cultiva- 
tion. The  emperor  Charles  V,  founded  a  lec- 
ture at  Seville  for  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, which  derived  much  advantage  from  the 
discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  and 
the  use  of  the  cross  staff.  The  subject  also 
Jiow  began  to  engage  the  pens  of  the  learned. 
Two  treatises,  the  first  of  the  kind,  containing 
a  system  of  the  art,  were  published  in  Spanish, 
the  first  by  Pedro  de  Medina,  at  Valladolid,  in 
1545,  called  'Arte  de  Navegar,'  the  other  ai 
Seville,  in  1556,  by  Marten  Cortes,  under  the 
title  of  'Breve  Compendiode  la  Sphera  y  de 
la  Arte  de  Navegar,  &c.'  which  was  translated 
into  English,  and  passed  through  several  im- 
pressions. 

The  finding  of  the  longitude,  which  is  still 
a  desideratum  in  the  art,  had  even  early  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  writers,  for  we  find  that 
PeSro  Nunez,  or  Nonius,  published  a  treatise 
on  this  subject  in  1537  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Basil 
in  Latin,  under  the  title  of '  De  Arte  et  Ratione 
Navigandi.'  In  this  work  the  problem  of  de- 
termining the  latitude  from  two  observations 
of  the  sun's  altitude  and  the  intermediate 
azimuth  is  resolved.  In  1557,  Bourne  pub- 
lished his  'Regiment  for  the  Sea,'  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  Cortes,  and  in  1581  Michael 
Coignet,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  published  his 
'Instruction  Nouvelle  des  Points  plus  excel- 
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lens  et  necessairea  touchant  I'Art  de  Naviger,* 
intended  as  an  improvement  upon  Medina,. 
The  discovery  of  the  dipping-needle  was  ex- 
plained by  Robert  Norman  in  his  '  New  At- 
tractive,' a  pamphlet,  to  which  is  commonly 
subjoined  William  Burrough's  '  Discourse  of 
the  Variation  of  the  Compass.'  In  1594, 
Captain  John  Davis  published  a  small  treatise, 
entitled  the  'Seaman's  Secrets,'  which  was 
much  esteemed  at  that  time. 

As  the  errors  of  the  plane  chart  had  been 
much  complained  of  by  those  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  Gerard  Mercator 
was  led  to  construct  a  universal  map,  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  those  objections,  the  use 
of  which  was  afterwards  fully  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Edward  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  who,  in 
his  '  Correction  of  certain  Errors  in  Naviga- 
tion,' printed  in  1599,  showed  the  true  method 
of  dividing  the  meridian  from  Cambridge,  as 
also  the  manner  of  constructing  the  table,  emd 
its  uses  in  navigation.  The  method  of  ap- 
proximation by  what  is  called  the  middle  lati- 
tude, is  mentioned  by  Gunter  in  his  works, 
printed  in  1623,  but  was  not  brought  into  ge- 
neral use  until  some  time  after.  The  applica- 
tion of  logarithms  to  navigation  was  also  made 
by  this  author  in  a  variety  of  ways;  but 
Thomas  Addison,  in  his  '  Arithmetical  Navi- 
gation,' is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply 
logarithmic  tables  to  the  cases  of  sailing. 
From  this  time  severed  writers  in  England 
and  elsewhere  contributed  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  the  science,  as  Grellibrand,  in  a  'Dis- 
course Mathematical  on  the  Variation  of  the 
Needle ;'  Norwood,  in  his  '  Seaman's  Prac- 
tice;' John  Baptist  Riccioli,  at  Bologna,  in 
1661 ;  Father  Millet  Dechals,  in  1674  and 
1677;  M.  Bougier,  in  1698;  William  Jones, 
in  a  '  New  Compendium  of  the  whole  Art  of 
Navigation ;'  Peter  Bouque,  in  his  '  Nouveau 
Traite  de  Navigation;'  and  Dr.  Robertson's 
'  El<9nents  of  Navigation,'  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  valuable  preface  by  Dr.  James  Wil- 
son. 

NAVIGATOR.  One  wlio  follows  the  prac- 
tical part  of  navigation ;  particularly  one  who 
goes  on  voyages  of  discovery. 

NAUM  ACHI  A.  The  representation  of  a  sea 
fight,  which,  among  the  Romans,  formed  a  part 
of  the  Circensian  games. 

NAUTICAL.  An  epitliet  for  what  belongs 
to  the  navy  or  navigation,  as  the  Nautical  A.- 
manack,  an  almanack  published  for  the  use  ot 
mariners. 

NAUTILUS.  A  genus  of  testaceous  worms, 
one  species  of  which,  called  the  sail  shell,  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  its  shell,  by  the 
help  of  a  membrane  which  it  extends,  so  as  to 
make  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sail. 

NAVY.  The  whole  naval  establishment  of 
any  country,  comprehending  the  ships,  offi 
cers,  men,  stores,  &c. 

NAZARENEIS.  A  term  of  reproach  among 
the  Jews  for  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples. 
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NAZARrreS.  a  sect  amoi^  the  Jens  af- 
fecdiKcalaia  pecoliarities. 

N.  B.  i  e.  Not  A  Bi»K.  Take  notice. 

HEAP  TIDES.  Tides  in  the  secood  and 
ImI  quarter  of  the  mooii,  not  so  high  as  tbe 

NEAT.  An  kinds  ai  beeves,  as,  the  ox, 
cow,  Ac. 

NEAT«  FOOT  OIL.  An  oU  extracted 
from  the  feet  of  oxen. 

mEA'PS  LEATHER.    Leather  made 
the  dm  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

NEAT  WKGHT.  Hie  we^t  of  a  com- 
modity  withoot  tbe  bag;  dec 

N^ULiB.    Sfmts  in  the  heaTens,  some 
which  oonaiat  of  chialEirB  of  exceedingly  small 
ttan,  ocfaeis  iqipear  Iflte  huninaos  spots  of  dif- 
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of  the 


NECK.  That  part  between  the  head  and 
the  body. 

NECK.    Any  thmg  kng  in  the  form  of  the 
ned^  as,  the  neck  of  a  bottle^  a  violin,  Ac 
NBOROLOGY.    A  register  of  tbe  deaths 
mastery;  abo,  a  register 
1  who  die  within  a  oer 

flECMMfANCY.  A  sort  of  magic  prac 
tiaed  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  by 
wUeh  diey  attonpted  to  raise  the  dead  or 


NECTAR  (m  Mythology.)  Tbe  drink  of 
tbe  gods,  according  to  the  po^. 

BlECTAR  (in  Medicine.)  A  drink  of  a  6e- 
Ugfalfnl  taste,  pleasant  smell,  and  besDOtifai 
cciaar. 

NECTARINE^  A  delicious  sort  of  peach, 
baning  a  smooth  rind  and  a  firm  flesh. 

NEXTTARY.    The  meUiferoos  part  of  a 


>rEGATl\^ QUANTITIES  (in  Algeln.) 

Qoantities  baring  the  negative  sign  set  before 


NEG.ATIVE  SIGN  (in  Algebra.)  A  sign 
marked  this  — ,  to  denote  less  than  nothh^. 

NEGOTIATION.  The  conducting  a  treaty 
either  in  political  or  commercial  matters. 

NEGROES.  Tbe  Mack  inhabitants  of  Af- 
rica, having  wooUy  hair  and  a  peculiar  cast  of 
coontenenee.  Their  krw  state  of  civilization 
enables  their  goremments  to  seize  and  9i»ll 
than  for  dares,  to  per&nn  the  toite  of' nominal 
Christians  in  hot  climates.  Great  exertions 
are  now  making  by  tbe  Christian  world  for 
the  total  extinction  of  tbe  slave  trade,  and  tb« 
ciriliiatk»  of  the  African  race.  The  English 
have  a  seitiemem  at  the  Sierra  Lmoe,  on  the 
w^em  coast,  and  the  American  Coknizatioa 
Sociei^  one  at  Liberia. 


)LEu  An  instrument  of  steel  for 
sewing  havii^  a  diarp  ponit  for  piercing, 
and  an  eye  to  receive  the  thread ;  also,  an  in- 
stiuitnt  for  knitting,  which  is  a  simple  steel 
win. 

NEEDI£,  or  Maonbticaj.  Needle.  A 
needfe  toadied  with  the  loadstone^  and  sos- 
peiidttiooajMVOt,aD  which,  playing  at  liber- 
ty, it  chrects  itsdf  to  the  north  and  sooth  of  the 
Canaan.  Magnetical  needles  are  called  bori- 
zoatd  when  balanced  equally  on  both  sides, 


aod  incUnalory  or  dipfMng  vrhen  they  are  con-  assemblies 


stmcted  so  as  to  diow  the  dip  of  the 
how  for  it  points  below  the  horizon. 

NEG.\TiyE.  An  q>ithei  for  what  impties 
neeation. 

NEGATTV'E  ELECTRICITY.  Thatstate 
of  bodies  in  which  they  are  deprived  of  some 
portion  of  tbe  electricity  which  tbey  naturally 


NEGATIVE  PREGNANT  (in  Law.)  A 
negalivB  which  impbes  an  affirmation,  as 
when  a  person  dends  having  done  a  thing  ir 
«  certain  manner  or  at  a  certain  tioM^  as  stated 
ia^dedantion,  which  in^>lies  that  he  did  it 
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NEGUS.  A  well  known  compound  beve- 
ra^  prepared  of  one  part  of  Port-wine  and 
two  parts  of  water,  to  which  is  nsnally  added 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  lemon-ped,  Ac. 
This  iiqioor  is  pleaBant,  especially  if  the  juice 
of  a  Seville  orange  be  snbetitated  for  that  of 
lonons. 

NEM.CON.  An  abfarwiatioB  for  nenine 
contrachoente,  that  is,  no  one  o|ipQEa^  applied 
to  the  decisions  of  pariiament  and  other  public 


NEM.  DISS.    An  abbreviation  for  aemine 
dissentiente,  no  one  dissenting  that  ia,  with 


NEPHRITE.  A  sort  of  stone  of  the  talc 
kind,  of  a  dark  leek-green  edoor,  ver^g  to 
Uoe.  It  is  found  in  Chma,  Amarica,  and 
EWpt,  and  is  faighty  priaed  by  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese^  by  whom  it  is  made  into  talis- 


VPPM  R  fxiC.  Relating  to  the  kidneys. 

-:  ULTRA,  L  e  no  farther.     The 
r  utniObt  extent  to  which  any  tkiig 

i' NEPTUNE.    Thegodortheaei^brothflr 
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of  Jupiter  in  the  heathen  mythology,  who  is 
by  his  trident 


NERITA.  A  sort  of  testaceous  worms, 
whose  shells  are  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
painting  in  miniature. 

NERVES  (in  Anatomy.)  Long  white  me- 
dullary cords,  which  pass  in  pairs  from  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  as  instruments 
respectively  of  sensation  and  volition;  of 
which  nine  pairs  proceed  from  the  brain,  and 
thirty  from  the  spine.  They  spread  over  the 
body  like  fine  net-work. 

NEIRVES  (in  Botany.)  Longtough  strings, 
whicli  run  lengthwise  in  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

NERVOUS.  An  epitliet  for  what  relates  to 
the  nerves,  as,  the  nervous  system,  nervous 
disorders,  &c. 

NEST.  The  lodging  prepared  by  birds  for 
incubation  and  receiving  their  young. 

NET.  A  device  for  catching  either  fish  or 
fowl,  formed  by  threads  interlaced. 

NETTINGS.  Small  ropes  seized  together 
gratewise  with  rope  yarn,  to  stretch  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  a  ship. 

NETTLE.  A  stinging  herb, 
NET  WEIGHT.  See  Neat  Weight. 
NEUROPTERA.     An  order  of  insects  in 
the  Linnajan  system,  including  those  vtrhich 
have  the  wings  reticulate,  as,  the  diagon  fly, 
tlie  day  fly,  the  lion  ant,  &c. 

NEUTRALIZATION  (in  Chemistry.) 
The  process  by  which  an  acid  and  an  alkali 
are  so  combined  as  to  disguise  each  other's 
properties. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Salts  which  pmtake 
of  the  nature  of  both  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

NEWSPAPER.  A  periodical  publication, 
which  appears  once  or  oftener  in  the  week, 
containing  an  account  of  the  political  and  do- 
mestic occurrences  of  the  time.  It  is  capable 
of  doing  good  or  mischief,  according  as  it  is 
honestly  or  dishonestly,  ignorantly  or  intelli- 
gently, conducted. 

NEW  STYLE,  abbreviated  N.S.  The  me- 
thod of  reckoning  the  days  of  the  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  which 
adjusts  the  odd  hours  and  niinutesi,  by  which 
the  earth's  revolution  exceeds  365  days,  and 
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renders  celestial  phenomena  and  terrcstriel 
reckoning  equal. 

NEWT.  An  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe. 

NEWTONIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  Tlie 
doctrine  of  the  universe  as  explained  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  respecting  the  properties, 
laws,  affections,  forces,  motions,  &c.  of  bodies, 
both  celestial  and  terrestrial.  The  chief  pai-ts 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  are  explained  by 
the  author  in  his  Principia,  or  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  One  of  the  most  sub- 
lime  natural  curiosities  on  the  globe.  The 
river  flows  from  south  to  north,  and  is  35  miles 
long.  At  its  efllux  from  Lake  Erie  it  is  tliree 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  from  40  to  60  feet  deep, 
and  flows  with  a  current  of  7  miles  an  hour. 
As  it  proceeds,  the  river  expands  to  tiie  width 
of  6  or  7  miles,  embosoming  several  consider- 
able islands,  particularly  Grand  and  Navy 
islands,  which  terminate  in  beautiful  points  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  falls,  A  little  below 
the  termination  of  these  islands,  commence 
the  rapids,  which  extend  a  mile  to  the  preci- 
pice, in  which  space  the  descent  is  57  feet  At 
the  precipice  the  river  is  three  quarters  of  a 


mile  wide,  and  is  divided  by  Goat  Island  into 
two  channels;  the  channel  between  Goat 
Island  and  the  eastern  or  United  States  shore, 
is  also  divided  by  a  small  island.  Over  the 
precipice  the  river  falls  perpendicularly  about 
160  feet  Much  tlie  greater  part  of  the  water 
passes  in  tlie  channel  between  Goat  Island  and 
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the  Canada  shore,  and  this  fall  is  callrtl  from 
its  shape  the  Horseshoe  fall.  Between  Gioat 
Island  and  the  small  island  in  tlie  eastern 
channel,  the  stream  is  only  8  or  10  yards  wide, 
forming  a  beautiful  cascade.  Between  this 
small  island  and  the  United  States  shore,  the 
sheet  of  water  is  broad,  and  the  descent  is 
greater  by  a  few  feet  than  at  the  Horseshoe 
rail,  but  the  stream  is  compsuratively  shallow. 
The  falls  are  seen  to  advantage  from  different 
positions.  The  best  single  view  is  that  from 
the  TaUe  rock,  on  the  Canada  side ;  and  the 
best  view  of  the  rapids  is  firom  Goat  Island, 
which  is  ingeniously  connected  by  a  bridge 
with  the  eastern  shore  The  view  from  the 
river  below  is  the  most  entire.  Below  the 
fells,  the  river  nms  between  perpendicular 
banks  300  feet  high  to  Queenston,  7  miles ; 
thence  to  Lake  Ontario  the  country  is  open. 
About  two  miles  below  the  falls  is  the  Devil's 
hole,  where  the  current  is  forced  into  a  narrow 
bay  bordered  by  high  rocks,  and  forms  a  tre- 
mendous whirlpool. 

NiCENE  CREED.  A  particular  creed 
formed  at  tlje  first  general  council  a.ssembled 
at  the  city  of  Nice  by  Constaniine  the  Great, 
A.  D.  315.  This  creed  has  since  been  adopted 
by  the  church  of  England. 

NICKEL.  A  metallic  substance,  mostly 
found  in  a  metallic  state,  but  sometimes  in  that 
of  an  oxide.  Its  ores  have  a  coppery  red 
colour.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  as  iron,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  eight  or  nine  times  greater 
than  tliat  of  water.  Nickel  forms  alloys  with 
a  number  of  metals. 

NICKEL  KUPFER,  or  the  Sulphfhet 
OF  Nickel.  A  compound  of  nickel,  arsenic, 
and  asulphuret  of  iron. 

NICTITANT  MEMBRANE  (in  Compa- 
rative Anatomy.)  A  thin  membrane  chiefly 
found  in  birds  and  fishes,  which  covers  the 
eyes  of  these  animals,  so  as  to  shelter  them 
from  the  dust  and  excess  of  light. 

NIGHT.  The  period  of  darkness,  being 
the  time  of  the  eartli's  rotation  in  which  it  is 
turned  firom  the  sun,  and  equal  in  minutes  in 
the  year  to  the  days,  though  shortened  by  the 
twilight  At  the  poles  there  is  but  one  day  and 
one  night  in  the  year,  and  thence  to  the  arctic 
circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  months  du- 
ration, according  to  Uie  distance.  At  North 
Cape,  for  example,  the  longest  day  is  six 
weeks.  The  longest  night,  at  tlie  distance  of 
six  months,  is  also  six  weeks,  twilight  ex- 
cepted, 

NIGHTHAWK.  A  bird  resembling  the 
whippoorwill,  and  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  same.  They  are,  however,  different  birds. 
The  nighthawk  is  often  seen  on  summer  eve- 
nings, with  his  long  wings,  flying  high  in  the 
air,  uttering  a  frequent  plaintive  cry,  and  oc- 
casionally sweeping  downward  with  a  rapid 
and  almost  perpendicular  descent,  and  tlien, 
by  the  impulse  of  his  flight,  rising  high  again 
\M  the  air.    He  lives  oo  ffies  ana  gnat^  and 
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descends,  as  described  above,  with  his  mouth 
open,  to  catch  the  insects  tliat  may  chance  to 
come  within  his  range. 


NIGHTINGALE.  A  small  brown  bird, 
well  known  for  the  fineness  of  its  tones,  dnefly 
in  the  evening,  equalled  only  by  the  eky-lark 
in  eprightliness,  compass,  and  execution  ;  but 
the  latter  is  greatly  inferior  in  meUowness  and 
plaintiveness,  in  which  two  qualities  the  wood- 
lark  alone  approaches  the  nightingale.  Night- 
ingales are  birds  of  passage ;  they  never  unite 
in  flocks,  and  their  habitations  are  generally 
at  a  distance  from  each  other.  Tfe  female 
constructs  her  nest  in  low  bushes  or  quickset 
hedges,  well  covered  with  foliage,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  brooks  ;  it  is  externally  composed  of 
dry  leaves,  mixed  with  grass  and  fibres,  and 
lined  with  hair  or  down :  here  she  deposits 
four  or  five  olive-greei  eggs. 


NIGHTMARE.  A  heavy,  pressing  Bcnsa- 
tion  on  the  brea.st  during  the  night,  to  which 
nervous  persons  are  subject. 

NIGHTSHADE,  or  Deadly  Night- 
shade. A  poisonous  plant,  bearing  a  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  from  the  leaves  of  which  paint- 
ers extract  a  fine  sn^een. 

NIHIL  DICIT  (in  Law.)  A  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  to  put  in  an  answer  to 
the  plaintiff's  declaration,  &c.  by  which  omis- 
sion judgement  is  of  course  had  aeainst  him. 

NILGHAU,  or  NYLGHAU.  The  Persian 
name  for  a  species  of  blue  aDtel<^»e,  the  ante- 
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lope  picta  of  Linnsnug,  having  short  'horns 
bent  forward,  and  the  upper  and  under  parts 
of  the  neck  maned. 


NIMBUS  (among  Antiquarians.)  A  circle 
observed  on  some  metals,  or  round  the  head  of 
some  emperore,  answering  to  the  circlea  of 
light  drawn  around  the  images  of  saints. 

NISI  PRIUS  (in  Law.)  A  writ  which  lies 
in  cases  where  the  jury  being  em pannelled  and 
returned  before  the  justices  of  the  bench,  one 
of  the  parties  requests  to  have  this  writ  for  the 
ease  of  the  county,  that  the  cause  may  be  tried 
before  the  justices  of  the  same  county. 

NITRATES.  Salts  formed  of  nitric  acid 
with  salifiable  bases,  as  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
soda,  &c. 

NITRE,  vulgarly  called  Saltpetre.  A 
neutral  salt,  being  a  crystallized,  pellucid,  and 
whitish  substance,  of  an  acrid  and  bitterish 
taste,  impressing  a  strong  sense  of  coldness  on 
the  tongue.  It  is  found  ready  formed  in  the 
East  Indies  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  this  country ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  the  nitre  in  common  use  is  produced 
by  the  combination  of  substances  in  suitable 
situations,  which  tend  to  produce  nitric  acid, 
particularly  whei'e  animal  matter  becomes  de- 
composed by  the  air,  such  as  slaughter-houses, 
drains,  and  the  like. 

NITRIC  ACID.  A  heavy,  yellow  liquid, 
procured  by  the  chymical  combination  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  gas.  Diluted  w^ith  the  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acids,  it  forms  the  well 
known  liquid  aquafortis. 

NITROGEN,  or  Azote.  A  substance  ex- 
isting in  great  abundance,  but  never  found  ex- 
cept in  combination  with  some  other  lx)dy.  It 
is  a  principal  component  part  of  the  air  which 
we  breathe,  which  consists  of  78  parts  of  ni- 
trogen, and  22  of  oxygen.  It  is  accordingly 
here  united  with  oxygen,  and  a  certain  por 
tion  of  caloric  and  light.  The  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  may  be  separa 
ted,  so  that  we  may  have  the  nitrogen  by  itself, 
but  then  only  in  a  state  of  gas,  and  its  proper 
ties  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air.  Nitrogen  gas  will  not  support 
animal  life.  It  is  a  little  heavier  than  at 
mospheric  air,  clastic,  and  capable  of  expan- 


sion and  condensation.  It  produces  no  change 
on  vegetable  colours,  and,  when  mixed  with 
lime-water,  does  not  make  it  milky,  as  does 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Nitrogen  gas  and  oxygen 
gas  artificiallv  mixed,  in  the  proportions  in 
which  air  is  found  in  the  atmosphere,  have 
exactly  the  same  properties  as  atmospheric  air, 
which  tliey  become  in  every  respect.  All  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen. 

NITRO  MURIATIC  ACID.  A  compound 
of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  formerly  called 
aqua  rccjia,  which  dissolves  gold. 

NITROUS  ACID.  An  acid  which  has  less 
of  oxvgen  tlian  the  nitric  acid. 

NfTROUSOXIDE  OP  AZOTE.  A  gase- 
ous substance,  best  procured  from  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  which,  if  inhaled,  produces  an  ex- 
hilirating  and  intoxicating  effect. 

NOBILITY.  Those  who  hold  a  rank  above 
the  degree  of  a  knight,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  commonalty  in  Europe  by  titles  and 
privileges. 

NOBLE.  A  coin,  \vorth  about  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  which  was  struck  in  the  reign 
ofFxlwardlll. 

NOCTANTER.  By  night. 

NOCTURNAL.  An  epithet  for  what  be- 
longs to  the  night ;  as,  a  nocturnal  arch,  the 
arch  described  by  a  star  in  the  night. 

NOCTURNAL,  or  NocTURLABiUM.  An 
instrument  used  at  sea  for  finding  the  latitude 
and  hour  of  the  night. 

NODDY.  A  sea  fowl  ofthe  tern  kind. 

NODE  (in  Surgery.)  A  hard  tumour 
risinsr  out  of  a  Iwne. 

NODE  (in  Dialling.)  The  axis  or  cock  of 
a  dial. 

NODES  (in  Astronomy.)  Two  points 
where  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the 
ecliptic ;  the  Northern  or  Ascending  Node, 
called  the  dragon's  head,  is  marked  thus,  ^ , 
the  Southern  or  Descending  Node,  the  dra- 
gon's tail,  marked  thus,  §^. 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI.  An  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  not  to  prosecute  his 
suit. 

NO  MAN'S  LAND.  A  sea  term  for  the 
space  in  midships,  between  the  after  part  of 
the  belfry  and  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's  boat, 
when  she  is  stowed  upon  the  boom. 

NOMENCLATURE.  A  catalogue  of  the 
most  useful  and  significant  words  in  any  lan- 
guage or  in  anv  particular  science. 

NOMINATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  The  first 
case  of  a  noun,  or  the  name  itself,  the  subject 
of  a  sentence  which  governs  the  verb. 

NONAGESIMAL.  The  ninetieth  degree 
of  the  ecliptic. 

NONCHALANCE.  An  affected  indiffer- 
ence. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS  (in  Law.)  Not 
of  sound  mind. 

NON  CONDUCTORS  (in  Electricity.) 
Bodies  which  do  not  become  electric  by  bein^ 
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-|2aced  in  the  neighboarhood  of  an  eTcited 
body.  The  follow  uig  flubstanc€8  are  die  prin- 
cipal electrics :  Glass  of  all  kinds ;  all  pre- 
cious stones,  the  most  transparent  the  best ; 
amber;  sulphur;  all  resinous  substances; 
wax,  silk,  and  cotton ;  dry  external  animal 
substances,  as,  feathers,  wool,  and  hair ;  pa- 
per ;  loaf  sugar ;  air,  when  dry ;  oils  and  me- 
tallic oxides ;  ashes  of  animal  and  v^etaUe 
Bubstances ;  and  most  hard  stones. 

NONCONFORMIST.  A  person  not  con- 
formine  to  die  church  of  England. 

NOS  EST  INVENTUS,  i.  e.  Uterally, 
He  has  not  been  found.  The  answer  made 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  \\Tit,  when 
the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  baili- 
wick. 

NONPLUS.  A  difficulty  or  embarrassment, 
when  one  cannot  proceed  any  way. 

NON  PROS.  i.  e.  Non  prosequitur,  he 
does  not  prosecute.  A  nonsuit,  or  the  form 
of  renouncing  or  letting  fall  a  Buit  by  the 
plaintiff. 

NONSUIT.  A  cause  lost  from  some  1^ 
informality,  by  which  the  plaintiff  is  compelled 
to  pay  the  costs. 

NOON.  Mid-day,  or  twelve  o'clock  ;  call- 
ed apparent,  as  sliown  by  the  sundial,  and 
real,  as  shown  by  a  clock;  for  the  clock  is 
faster  than  tlie  dial  from  December  24  to  April 
15,  and  from  June  16  to  August  31,  and 
slower  at  other  times,  bodi  agreeing  only  on 
those  days.  At  other  times  the  true  day  lieing 
respectively  more  or  less  tlian  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  difference  is  aiven  in  every  al- 
manack, and  the  causes  are  toe  unequal  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  oblique  course  of  the 
ecliptic,  in  regard  to  the  equator. 

NORMAL.  A  perpendicular. 

NORTH  POLE.  A  point  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,   ninety  d^ees  di^ant  from  the 
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equator. 

N0RWEX5IAN.  A  native  of  Norway, 
which  is  a  mountainous  and  barren  country, 
abounding,  notwithstanding,  in  sublime  and 
beautiful  scenery:  the  inhabitants  are  rude 


and  illiterate,  UU  honest  and  ha6pitBbk>.  Its 
exports  are  lumber,  iron,  copper,  fish,  and 
some  silver.  It  is  subject  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den. It  is  remarkable  for  the  maelstroom,  a 
dieadful  whirlpool,  on  its  coast. 

NOSOLOGY.  A  systematic  arrangement 
sind  description  of  diseases. 

NOSTRUM,  i.  e.  Ours.  The  name  given 
to  the  medicmes  offered  by  quacks  as  univer- 
sal remedies. 

NOTARY  (in  Law.)  A  scrivener  who 
takes  notes  and  draughts  of  contracts. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  (in  Commerce.)  A 
scrivener  who  witnesses  deeds,  in  order  to 
make  them  authentic  in  foreign  courts. 

NOTATION  (in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.) 
The  method  of  eijiressing  numU^rs  or  quan- 
tities by  signs  or  characters  appropriated  for 
that  purpose.  The  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, expressed  their  numbers  by  the  letters 
of  their  alphabet ;  the  Arabians  had  particular 
characters,  called  figures,  which  have  been 
universally  adopted  in  Europe  in  all  arith- 
metical oj>erations.  The  Roman  mode  of  no- 
tation is  also  still  in  use  in  marking  dates  or 
nimibering  cliapters,  &c. 

NOTATION  (in  Music.)  The  manner  of 
expressing  sounds  by  characters. 

NOTE.  Any  short  writing  or  mem(M-an- 
dtun. 

NOTE  (in  Music.)  A  character  to  distin- 
guish the  pitch  and  time  of  a  sound. 

NOTE  OP  HAND.  A  writing  under  a 
man's  hand,  by  which  one  person  engages  to 
pay  another  a  sum  of  money  on  a  certain  day  ; 
this  may  either  be  in  die  form  of  a  ImII  or  of  a 
promissory  note. 

NOT  GUILTY  (in  Law.)  The  general 
issue  or  plea  of  tlie  defendant  in  a  criminal 
action. 

NOTICE  (in  Law.)  The  making  some- 
thing known  that  a  man  was  or  might  be  ig- 


norant of,  and  which  it  w^as  proper  he  should 
be  made  acquainted  with. 

NOV.     An  abbreviation  for  November. 

NOVEL.  A  narrative  of  fictitious  events 
and  cliaracters.  WIicti  the  incidents  and  per- 
sons are  not  probable,  it  is  called  a  romance ; 
and  if  only  a  short  story^  a  novelette. 

NOVEMBER.  The  eleventh  month  of 
the  Julian  year.  It  was  called  November  be- 
cause it  was  tlie  ninth  of  Romulus'  j^ear. 

NOVICE  (in  the  Romish  Church.)  One 
who  has  entered  his  noviciate  or  year  of  pro- 
bation, before  he  takes  his  vow ;  in  a  genaral 
sense,  a  learner  in  any  profession,  an  miskil- 
ful  person. 

N.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  new  style,  or  the 
new  mode  of  forming  the  calendar. 

NOUN  (in  Grammar.)  A  part  of  speech, 
the  r.amr  of  th.?  thing  itself,  as  horse,  dog,  &c 

M  •      :      ~      The  kernel  of  a  nut,  &c. 

>  n  Astronomy)     The  body 

of  It  I  -  !•  wi?e  called  the  head . 

NUDE  CONTRACT,  A  bare,  naked 
24 
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contract,  without  a  consideration,  which  is 
roid  in  law. 

NUISANCE  (in  Law.)  Any  annoyance 
which  tends  to  the  hurt  or  inconvenience  of 
another. 

NUMBER  (in  Arithmetic.)  An  assem- 
blage »{  several  units  or  of  several  things  of 
the  same  kind.  Whole  numbers  are  other- 
wise called  integers,  as  I,  2,  3.  Broken  num- 
bers are  fractions,  as  J.  Cardinal  numbers 
express  the  number  of  things,  as  1,  2,  3.  Or- 
dinal numbers  denote  the  order  of  things,  as 
1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.  Even  numbers  are  those 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
without  a  fraction,  as  6,  12,  &c.  Uneven  num- 
liers  are  such  as  leave  a  remainder  after  being 
divided,  as  5,  13,  &c.  A  square  number  is  the 
product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself,  as 
4,  the  product  of  2  multiplied  by  2. 

NUMBER  (in  Grammar.)  An  inflection  or 
change  of  ending  in  nouns  and  verbs,  to  de- 
note number.  Numbers  are  singular  to  de- 
note one,  dual  to  denote  two,  or  plural  to  denote 
more  than  one. 

NUMBERS  (in  Poetry.)  Measures  or 
cadences  which  render  a  verse  agreeable  to 
the  ear. 

NUMERAL.  Any  character  which  ex- 
presses a  number,  as  1,  2,  3. 

NUMERAL  LETTERS.  The  Roman  let- 
ters I.  II.  III.  IV.  &c.  which  denote  num- 
bers. 

NUMERATION.  The  art  of  expressing 
in  figures  any  number  proposed  in  words,  or 
expressing  in  words  any  number  proposed  in 
figures. 

NUMERATOR.  The  number  in  the  upper 
line  of  a  fraction,  denoting  the  number  of  the 
given  parts  taken,  as  3  in  f,  that  is  three  out 
of  the  four  parts  of  an  integer. 

NUMERICAL.  Relating  to  numbers,  as 
numerical  algebra,  that  which  is  performed  by 
the  help  of  numbers. 

NUMISMATICS.  The  study  of  coins  and 
medals  of  all  nations,  as  means  of  history  and 
rectification  of  dates  in  chronology.  The 
earliest  coins  are  Phenician,  and  were  struck 
or  imprinted  from  dies  unreversed,  so  that  the 
inscription  was  reversed.  Greek  coins  are 
scarce,  and  so  are  many  Roman  ones ;  but,  as 
money  was  often  secreted  under  ground,  pots 
of  it  are  often  discovered,  containing  coins  of 
great  rarity. 

NUNCIO.   The  pope's  ambassador. 


NUNCUPATIVE  WILL.  A  will  made 
by  word  of  mouth. 

NUNNERY  (in  the  Romish  Church.)  A 
religious  house  for  nuns,  or  females  who  have 
bound  themselves  by  vow  to  a  single  life. 

NURSERY.  A  chamber  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

NURSERY.  A  place  set  apart  for  young 
trees  and  shrubs. 

NUTATION  (in  Astronomy.)  A  tremulous 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis. 

NUTGALLS.  Excrescences  on  the  leaf  of 
the  oalf .  The  Aleppo  galls  are  imported  for 
the  use  of  dyers,  calico  printers,  &c. 

NUTMEG.  A  spice,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  as 
large  as  a  pear  tree,  growing  on  the  island  of 
Banda.  The  nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit, 
not  unlike  the  peach,  the  rind  or  coat  of  which 
is  called  mace. 


NUX  VOMICA.  A  flat,  compressed,  round 
fruit,  about  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  brought 
from  the  East  Indies ;  it  is  a  certain  poison  for 
dogs,  cats,  &c  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
unlawfully  infused  into  beer,  to  give  it  a  stu- 
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ing  quality. 


YMPH^.    The  chrysalis,  or  third  stage 
of  insects,  between  the  grub  and  the  fly. 

NYMPHS.    The  goddesses  of  the  woods, 
according  to  the  poets. 


o. 


O,  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  tised 
as  a  numeral^  for  eleven,  and  with  a  stroke 
over  it,  thus  O,  for  eleven  thousand. 

OAK.  A  tree  celebrated  for  its  timber, 
which  is  so  tough  that  the  sharpest  tools  will 


•carcely  penetrate  it.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  into  Ioob«  hemp  for  calking  ships, 


its  slowness  of  growth,  bulk,  and  longevity. 
Oaks  have  been  found  to  grow  only^  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
space  of  eightyvears. 
OAKUM.    Old  ropes  untwisted  and  made 
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OAR.  A  long  pole  with  a  flat  thin  end,  by 
which  boats  are  driven  along  in  the  water. 

OATH  (in  Law.)  A  solemn  affirmation 
accompanied  with  an  invocation  of  God  to 
witness  what  we  say,  and  with  an  imprecation 
of  his  vengeance,  or  a  renunciation  of  his 
favour,  if  what  we  affirm  be  fake,  or  what  we 
promise  be  not  performed. 

OATH  OP  ALLEGIANCE.  The  oath 
which  the  subject  takes  when  required  to  bear 
true  allegiance  to  a  government 

OATH  OP  SUPREMACY.  The  oath 
which  establishes  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
over  every  other  power,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
in  England,  whereby  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  was  renounced  at  the  Reformation. 

OATH  OP  ABJURATION.  An  oath 
which  expressly  establishes  the  succession  of 
the  reigning  family  to  the  throne  of  Elngland, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Stuart  family  or  any 
other. 

OATS.  A  grain,  the  peculiar  food  of  horses, 
and  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  also 
the  food  of  man.  Oatmeal,  the  flour  of  the 
oats,  is  also  much  used  medicinally. 

OBELISK  (in  Architecture.)  A  square 
stone  growing  smaller  from  Uie  base  to  the 
sunmiiL 

OBELISK  (among  Printers.)  A  mark  of 
reference,  thus  (t). 

OBJECT-GLASS.  A  glass  in  a  telescope 
or  microscope  at  the  end  of  tlie  tube  next  to 
the  object 

OBIT  (in  the  Romish  Church.)  An  annual 
service  for  the  dead. 

OBITUARY.    A  register  of  the  deaths. 

OBLATE.  Flattened;  an  epithet  for  a 
sphere  or  spheroid.  The  oUateness  of  the 
earth  refers  to  the  diminution  of  the  polar 
axis,  in  respect  to  the  equatorial. 

OBLATION.  What  is  laid  on  an  altar, 
or  given  at  the  altar,  by  way  of  offering. 

OBLIGATION  (in  Law.)  A  bond  con- 
taining a  penalty  on  condition  of  not  perform- 
ing certain  covenants  annexed. 

OBLIQUE.  Deviating  from  a  perpendi- 
cular line  or  direction,  as  an  oblique  angle,  &c. 
th.1t  which  is  not  a  right  one 

OBLIQUE  CASES  (in  Grammar.)  The 
cases  of  nouns  declined  from  the  nominative. 

OBLIQUITY  OP  THE  ECLIPTIC. 
The  angle  which  the  ecliptic  makes  with  the 
equator,  being  now  estimated  at  something 
less  than  23  degrees  28  minutes,  as  the  eclip- 
tic approaches  nearer  to  a  parallelism  with 
the  equator  at  tite  rate  of  about  42  seconds  in 
100  vears. 

OIBOLUS.  a  small  Grecian  coin ;  value 
near  three  cents. 

OBSERVATION.  The  observing  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  means  of 
any  instrument 

ORSERVATORY.  A  place  erected  in 
some  lofty  situation,  and  fitted  up  with  tele- 
scopes, quadrants,  &c.  fur  the  purpose  of  vaar 
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king  astronomical  observations,  such  as  the 
observatory  at  Greenwich,  Paris,  Munich,  and 
Palermo,  which  are  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  modern  observatories.  The  ancient  Chal- 
deans had  also  similar  plac«. 

OBSERVATORY  EQUATORIAL,  or 
PoHTABLE.  An  instrument  for  solving  many 
problems  in  asu-onomy,  as  finding  the  meri- 
dian, pointing  the  telescope  on  a  star,  though 
not  in  the  meridian,  in  full  daylight,  &c. 

OBSIDIONAL  CROWN.  A  crown  made 
of  the  grass  that  grew  in  a  besieged  place, 
which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  general  by 
whom  the  town  was  taken. 


OBT.     An  abbreviation  for  obedient 

OBTUSE  ANGLE.  Any  angle  grealec 
than  a  ri^ht  angle.     See  Angle. 

OCCIDENT.  Westward,  as  the  Occident 
equinoctial  <&c. 

OCCIPUT.    The  back  part  of  Uie  head. 

OCCULTATION.  The  obscuration  of 
any  star  or  planet  by  the  interpositit^n  of  any 
other  body,  as  the  moon,  &c. 

OCCULTATION,  Circle  or.  An  ima- 
ginary  circle  round  the  poles,  which  omtains 
those  stars  Aat  are  not  visible  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

OCCULT  DISEASF>S.  Diseases  U.c  cau- 
ses and  treatment  of  which  are  not  understood. 

OCCULT  QUALITIES.  Qualities  in 
bodies  which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  ex- 
planation. 

OCCUPATION  (in  Law.)  The  possession 
and  use  of  lands  or  tenements. 

OCEAN.  A  vast  collection  of  salt  and 
navigable  waters,  enclosing  the  continents  or 
quarters  of  the  globe,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  comprehended  under  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Indian  Oceans,  which  cover  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface,  to  an  average  deptJi,  esti- 
mated at  two  miles,  salt  every  where,  owing 
to  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda ;  but  whethw 
this  is  a  constituent  of  sea-water,  »  whether 
the  muriate  of  soda  is  a  salt  lying  in  beds,  and 
disserved  by  the  ocean,  is  uncertain;  but  it 
proves  useful  in  preventing  putridity. 
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OCHRE.  A  sort  of  earth  consisting  of 
alumina  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  i 

OCTAGON.  A  figure  of  eight  sides  and 
angles. 

OCTAHEDRON.  One  of  the  five  regular 
bodies,  consisting  of  eight  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles. 

OCTANDRIA  (m  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnsean  classes,  consisting  of  plants  having 
eight  stamina  to  eesch  flower. 


OCTANT.  An  aspect  of  two  planets  when 
they  are  distant  from  each  other  45  degrees,  or 
the  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

OCTAVE  (in  Music.)  The  eighth  interval 
in  a  scale  of  sounds. 

OCTAVO,  i.  e.  in  eight,  expressed  by 
printers  thus,  8»ro.  The  form  of  a  page  by 
folding  a  sheet  into  eight  leaves,  so  as  to  make 
it  consist  of  sixteen  pages. 

OCTOBER.  The  tenth  month  in  the  year, 
containing  thirty-one  days. 

OCULIST.  One  who  cures  the  disorders 
of  the  CTes. 

ODD.  An  epithet  for  any  number  in  the 
series  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

ODE.  A  poem  written  to  be  sung  to 
music. 

ODOUR.     The  scent  or  smell. 

OEDEMA.     Any  tumour  or  swelling. 

OESOPHAGUS.  The  gullet,  a  membra 
naceous  canal,  reaching  from  the  fauces  to  the 
stomach,  and  conveying  into  it  the  food  taken 
in  at  the  mouth. 

OFFENCE  (in  Law.)  The  violation  of 
any  law  ;  this  is  capital  if  punished  with  death, 
and  not  capital  if  visited  with  any  other  pu 
nishment. 

OFFICE.  That  function  by  virtue  whereof 
a  man  hath  some  employment,  either  in  the 
public  affairs  or  those  of  a  private  individual 

OFFICER  (in  Law.)  One  filling  an  office 
or  post  under  government 

OFFICER  (in  Military  and  Naval  Affairs.) 
One  acting  under  government  in  a  military  or 
naval  capacity. 

OFFICINAL.  An  epithet  for  what  is  sold  ir 
shops,  as  officinal  plants,  herbs,  medicines,  &c 

OFFING.  The  open  sea,  or  that  part  of 
the  sea  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  where 
there  is  deep  water. 

OFFSETS  (in  Botany.)  Young  shoots 
that  spring  and  grow  from  shoots. 

OFFSETS  (in  Surveying.)  Perpendiculars 
let  fall  and  measuring  from  the  stationary 
lines  to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an 
enclosure. 

OGEE  (in  Architecture.)  A  moulding 
formed  like  the  letter  S. 


OIL.  A  fat,  unctuous  substance,  which  d» 
rives  its  name  from  the  olea,  the  olive,  because 
it  was  at  first  principally  known  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  olive.  Oils  are  distinguished  by 
chemistry  into  volatile  or  essential  oils,  which 
have  a  strong  acrid  taste  and  a  strong  fragrant 
smell,  being  obtained  from  smelling  plants 
and  fixed  oils,  which  are  thick  and  viscid,  in 
soluble  in  water,  and  do  not  boil  under  600 
degrees ;  these  latter  oils  are  obtained  from 
both  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  train 
oil,  olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  &c. 

OIL  GAS.  A  gas  extracted  from  fish  oil, 
which  is  more  expensive  and  not  reckoned  so 
good  as  that  procured  from  coals.  If  oil,  tal- 
low, or  wax,  be  let  fall  upon  red-hot  iron,  or 
made  to  pass  through  red-hot  iron  pipes,  it 
will  be  resolved  into  combustible  gas. 

OLEIC  ACID.  An  oil  obtained  fi-om 
potass  and  hog's  lard  saponified,  which  has 
the  property  of  saturating  bases  and  forming 
natural  compounds. 

OLERACE.fi.  One  of  the  Linnsean  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants,  containing  potherbs,  aa 
spinage,  thyme,  mint,  &c. 

OLERON,  Laws  of.  A  code  of  maritime 
law,  so  called  because  it  was  framed  by  king 
Richard  I.  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
France. 

OLFACTORY  NERVES.  The  pair  of 
nerves  which  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the 
nose,  and  give  the  sense  of  smelling. 

OLIGARCHY.  A  form  of  government 
wherein  the  administration  of  affairs  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 

OLIVE   TREE.     A   tree,  native  of  the 
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Boathern  parte  of  Europe,  which  rises  witli 
solid  upright  stems,  and  branches  numerouslv 
on  every  side  The  olive,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  yields  an  oil  that  is  of  an  emollient 
and  solvent  nature,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  olive  or  sweet  oil. 

OLYMPIAD.  The  space  of  four  years, 
whereby  the  Greeks  reckoned  their  time  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  Olympic  games  having 
been  celebrated  once  in  four  years.  The  first 
Olympiad  is  dated,  according  to  some,  774 
years  before  Christ. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  Solemn  games 
among  the  Greeks,  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Olyrnpus,  at  which  five  kmds  of  exercises  were 
exhibited,  namely,  leaping,  running,  wrestling, 
quoiting,  and  whh*lbats. 

OMEGA.  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

OMENTUM.  A  double  netlike  membrane 
spread  over  the  entrails. 

OMER.  A  Hebrew  measure  about  three 
pints  and  a  half  English. 

OMNIPOTENCE.  The  almighty  unli- 
mited power  of  Deity.  His  infinite  duration 
and  continual  presence  is  omnipresence ;  and 
his  inconceivable  knowledge  and  skill,  is  om- 
niscience. 

OMNIUM.  A  term  among  stockbrokers 
for  all  the  kinds  of  stock,  as  3  per  cents,  4  per 
cents,  &c.  which  are  sold  together  as  they  were 
bought  by  the  contractors  from  government. 

ONION.  A  bulbous  edible  root,  growing 
in  gardens,  and  used  for  various  culinary  par- 
poses. 

ONYX.  A  precious  stone,  accounted  a 
species  of  opaque  agate.  It  is  a  semipellucid 
gem  of  different  colours,  but  the  Huish  white 
kind  is  looked  upon  as  the  true  onyx  of  the 
ancients. 

OPACITY.  That  property  in  bodies  by 
which  they  are  rendered  impervious  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  owing  probably  to  the  density 
of  the  parts. 

OPAH.  A  krge  fish  with  a  smooth  skin, 
found  on  the  coast  uf  Guinea. 


OPAL.  A  precious  stone  of  varrious  colours, 
which  comes  under  the  class  of  pellucid  gems. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Hungary.  When  first  dug  o\it  of  tlie  eartli 
it  is  soft,  but  it  hfu-dcnsand  diminishes  in  bulk 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  subatance  in 
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which  it  is  found  is  a  ferrnginouB  sand 
stone. 

OPERA.  A  dramatic  comjxiBiiion  set  to 
music.  It  is  sung  on  tlie  stage,  accompanied 
and  interspersed  with  dialoe^ue. 

OPERA-GLASS.  A  kind  of  glass  con- 
structed in  a  small  wooden  tube,  so  as  to  view 
a  person  in  a  theatre,  and  as  the  glass  is  made 
to  point  at  a  different  object  from  that  which  is 
viewed,  it  may  be  used  without  any  one  know- 
ing exactly  who  is  obeerved. 

OPERATION  (in  Siu-gery.)  Any  exercise 
of  the  surgical  art  which  is  performed  by  the 
use  of  instruments. 

OPERATION  (in  Chymistry.)  Any  pro- 
cess  that  leads  to  a  given  result. 

OPERATION  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Any 
movement  of  an  army  for  the  attainment  of  a 
particular  object. 

OPHTHALMIA.  An  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eye,  a  disease  which  parti- 
cularly affected  the  English  soldiers  during 
their  stay  in  Eigj'pt. 

OPIATE.  A  medicine  made  of  opium. 

OPIUM.  The  concentrated  juice  of  the 
white  poppy.  It  is  imported  in  cakes  from 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  warm  climates ;  is 
of  a  reddish  brown  coloor,  and  a  nauseous 
bitter  taste ;  and  has  a  powerfully  narcotic 
property.  It  is  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  spirituous  liquors  and  wine,  which 
were  prohibited  by  Mahomet 

OPOBALSAMUM,  Balm  of  Gilead. 
A  gummy  ioice  of  the  balsam  tree. 

OPOPONAX.  a  gummy  resinous  juica 
obtained  from  the  root  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant  growing  in  warm  clnnates. 

OPOSSUM.  An  animal  chiefly  found  in 
America,  that  lives  in  holes  and  woody  places. 
The  female  is  remarkable  for  having  two  or 
three  pouches,  wherein  the  young  conceal 
themselves  in  time  of  danger.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  cat,  with  short  legs,  feet  formed 
like  hands,  each  having  five  fingers,  with 
white   crooked    nails.      It    is    slow   on    the 

f  round,  but  climbs  trees  with  great  expedition, 
t  feeds  upon  birds,  and  lives  among  the  foli- 
age to  take  tliem  by  surprise;  it  also  fre- 
quently hangs  by  its  tail  to  watch  its  prey. 
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Also,  oy  means  of  its  tail,  it  slings  from  tree 
to  tree  to  hunt  insects^  and  to  escape  from  its 
pursuers. 

OPPOSITION  (in  Astronomy.)  One  of 
the  aspects  of  the  planets,  when  they  are  180 
degrees  distant  from  each  other,  that  is,  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  relation  to  each  other. 

OPTATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  A  mode  or 
form  of  a  verb  by  which  is  expressed  the 
wish  or  desire  to  do  a  thing. 

OPTIC.  Pertaining  to  the  sight;  as  Optic 
Glasses,  glasses  contrived  for  viewing  objects 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  seen,  as  spectacles, 
telescopes,  microscopes,  &c. 

OPTICIAN.  A  dealer  in  or  maker  of  op- 
tical instruments. 

OPTIC  NERVES.  The  second  pair  of 
nerves  of  the  brain,  whicli  perforate  the  bulb 
of  the  eye,  and  serve  for  the  sense  of  sight. 

OPTIC  PLACE  OP  A  STAR.  That 
point  of  its  orbit  in  which  it  appears  to  be  to 
our  eye. 

OPTIC  PYRAMID.  A  pyramid  formed 
by  rays  drawn  from  the  several  points  of  the 
perimeter  to  the  eye. 

OPTICS.  That  branch  of  natural  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  the  nature  of  light  and 
colours,  or  of  the  general  doctrine  of  vision. 
It  is  distinguished  into  three  kinds  :  namely, 
optics,  properly  so  called,  which  treats  of  di- 
rect vision  ;  catoptrics,  which  treats  of  reflect- 
ed vision,  or  that  which  is  performed  by 
means  of  rays  reflected  from  speculums  or  mir- 
rors ;  and  dioptrics,  which  treats  of  refracted 
vision,  or  that  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  rays  refracted  or  turned  out  of  their  course 
by  passing  through  mediums  of  difl'erent 
densities,  cliiefly  through  glasses  or  lenses, 

OPTICS,  History  of.  The  properties 
of  light  naturally  attracted,  at  an  early  period, 
the  attention  of  philosophers  who  made  nature 
their  study.  Empedocles,  who  flourished  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is 
said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  light ;  and 
the  works  of  Aristotle  present  us  with  a  num- 
ber of  questions  and  observations  concerning 
optical  appearances.  This  philosopher  was 
aware  that  it  is  the  reflection  of  the  li^ht  from 
the  atmosphere  whicli  prevents  total  darkness 
after  the  sun  sets,  and  in  those  places  where 
he  does  not  shine  in  the  daytime.  He  also 
considered  that  rainbows,  halos,  and  mock 
suns,  were  all  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sunbeams  in  different  circumstances,  by 
which  an  imperfect  image  of  his  body  was 
produced,  the  colour  only,  and  not  his  proper 
figure,  being  exhibited.  Euclid  wrote  a 
treatise  on  optics  and  catoptrics,  in  which  he 
shows  the  chief  properties  of  reflected  rays  in 
plane,  convex,  and  concave  surfaces,  in  a  geo- 
metrical manner,  beginning  with  that  con- 
cerning the  equality  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  reflection.  He  also  takes  some 
notice  of  dioptrics,  and  remarks  on  the  effect 
of  refraction  in  regard  to  an  object  at  the 


bottom  of  a  vessel,  which,  when  water  ia 
poured  in,  is  brought  to  view,  that  was  not  to 
be  seen  above  the  edge  of  the  vessel  before  the 
water  was  poured  in.  As  to  the  eflfect  of 
burning  glasses,  both  by  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, this  is  noticed  not  only  by  Euclid,  but 
by  many  other  of  the  ancients ;  and,  if  w« 
give  credit  to  historians,  the  exploits  perform- 
ed by  Archimedes  in  setting  fire  to  the  vesseli 
of  the  Romans  before  Syracuse  by  means  of 
burning  mirrors,  prove  that  his  practical 
knowledge  exceeded  that  of  modern  times. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
burning  glasses,  as  also  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ring  or  circle  under  the  water, 
which  shows  that  this  phenomenon  had  not 
escaped  his  notice.  The  ancients  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  production  of  colours  by 
means  of  refracted  light.  Seneca  observes 
that  when  the  light  of  Uie  sun  shines  through 
an  angular  piece  of  glass,  it  shows  all  tn« 
colours  of  tiie  rainbow ;  also  that  the  colours 
seen  in  a  pigeon's  neck,  when  it  changes  its 
position,  are  the  effect  of  refraction,  and  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  speculum,  not  having 
any  colour  of  its  own,  will  assume  tliatof  any 
other  body. 

Besides,  the  ancients  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  magnifying  power  of  glass  globes 
filled  with  water,  for  the  ancient  engravers 
used  to  employ  such  a  glass  globe,  in  order, 
as  is  supposed,  to  magnify  the  figures,  that 


they  might  execute  their  work  with  more  cor 
rectriess.  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  a  considerable 
treatise  on  optics,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  refraction  of  light,  and  determined  the 
ratio  of  the  angles  of  refraction,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  angles  of  incidence,  with 
such  accuracy,  that  there  is  but  a  trifling  dif- 
ference between  the  results  of  his  observations 
and  those  of  Newton  ;  not  more  than  might 
arise  from  his  having  used  glass  and  water 
of  specific  gravities  something  different  from 
those  employed  by  Newton.  It  appears  also 
from  tliis  work  of  Ptolemy,  as  also  from  bia 
Almagest,  that  he  employed  his  knowledge  of 
optics  in  his  astronomical  observations,  foi 
he  was  fully  aware  that  refraction  decreases 
from  the  horizon  to  tlie  zenith,  and  that,  by 
means  of  this  refraction,  the  intervals  between 
the  stars  appear  less  when  near  the  horizon 
than  in  the  meridian.  He  also  accounts  for 
the  remarkably  great  apparent  size  of  the  sun 
and  moon  when  seen  near  the  horizon,  by  as- 
cribing the  appearance  to  the  refraction  of  the 
rays  by  vapours,  which  actually  enlarge  the 
angle  under  which  the  luminaries  appear, 
just  as  the  angle  is  enlarged  by  which  an  ob- 
ject is  seen  from  under  water. 

The  next  writer  of  any  importance  on  the 
science  of  optics  was  Alhazen,  an  Arabian 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  twelftli 
century^  He  made  many  oleervations  and  ex- 
periments on  the  effects  of  refraction  at  Uio 
surface  between  air  aiid  water,  air  and  glass, 
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iAd  water  and  g^m,  from  whkh  he  deduced 
that  atinaspbencal  refraction  increases  the 
althodes  ot  all  objects  in  the  heavens.  He 
also  first  obeerved  that  the  stars  are  sometimes 
seen  above  the  horizon  by  means  <^  refraction, 
when  ther  are  really  betow  it;  an  ofaserraiion 
eoofirmed  by  Vite&io  and  other  optidans. 
He  hkewise  maintained  that  refraction  con- 
tracts the  diank^ans  and  distances  of  heavenly 
bodies,  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  twink- 
ling of  the  stars.  Beades,  Alhazen  treats 
kurgely  on  the  maj^niiying  power  of  glasses, 
so  that  probably  he  ofaservatMOs  kd  to  the  in- 
vention of  spectacles.  In  the  next  centmy 
fiiDowed  ^tdhc^  a  Pole,  who  digested  the 
conieatB  of  Alhnen's  work,  and  orade  many 
additional  observations  on  the  power  of  re- 
fraction. He  gave  a  table  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments  on  tl^  r^racting  power  of  air, 
water,  and  glass,  corresponding  to  different 
angles  of  incidence.  R<^cr  Bacon,  a  con- 
temporary vrith  Vitellio^  also  wrote  on  this 
science^  and  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  magic  hntem.  Maoroly- 
cos,  who  kSkmeA  thoe  two  at  the  dirtance 
of  nearly  two  oeotnries^  ezplaim,  in  his  trea- 
tise De  LomiDe  et  Uo^jra,  the  process  of  vi- 
sion, ahowing  that  the  crystalline  hcuuour  of 
the  eye  is  a  lens  which  collects  the  rays  of 
light  issuing  from  the  objects,  and  throws 
th^  on  the  retina,  where  the  fecos  of  each 
pencil  is  formed.  From  this  princifde  he  dis- 
covered the  reason  wl^  some  people  have  a 
diort  sight  and  others  a  long  one;  ako^  why 
the  former  are  assisted  by  concave 
and  the  latter  by  convex  ones.  John 
Porta,  his  contemporary,  discovered  the 
ra  obseora,  and  took  the  first  public  notice  of 
the  magic  hntem,  the  original  invention  of 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Roger  Bacon. 
Kircher,  who  followed  Baptista,  enlarged  on 
his  hints,  and  put  them  into  execution.  Be 
abo  made  many  experiments  with  the  camera 
obseora,  by  which  he  satisfied  himself  that 
vision  is  parformed  by  the  intromission  of 
something  into  the  eye,  and  not  fay  visial  rays 
proceeding  from  it,  as  had  been  fixmerly 
imagined.  He  considered  the  me  as  a  camera 
obscura,  the  papil  to  be  the  boae  in  the  win- 
dow shutter,  aiMl  the  crystalhne  fa^moor  to 
eorrespwd  to  the  wall  vriiieh  recdves  the 
images;  bot  in  this  latta-  point  lus  idea  has 
been  proved,  bj  doeer  ofaservatians,  to  be  in- 
correct, for  it  IS  BOW  known  that  this  office  is 
performed  by  the  retina.  The  observations 
and  ejgperiments  of  this  writer  <»  the  science 
of  optics,  and  on  the  nature  of  visian,  wpear 
to  have  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  tele- 
scopes, which  was  doobtkss  made  veiy  soon 
after  his  time.  After  j|p%  the  writers  on 
optics  beeame  very  flmeroos,  and  their 
labours  contriboled  to  the  confirmation  and 
'improvemoit  of  those  who  had 
ihcm..  ^^Among  die  works  entitled  to'porticn- 
lar  notK*  are  Barrow's    Optical   Lectures^ 
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Biuygm*9  Dioptrics,  Hartaoeker'B  Eosaie 
Dit^ittriqae,  David  Gregory's  Ekments  of 
Dioptrics  and  Catoptrics,  Dr.  Smith's  Optics, 
Wolfius's  EHoptrics  and  Catoptrics,  Harris's 
Optics,  but  above  all,  Newton's  Treatise  on 
Optics,  and  bis  Optical  Lectures. 

OPtlME.  A  scholar  in  the  first  ckas  of 
mathematics  at  C^ambridge,  ELngland. 

OR  (in  Heraldry.)  The  ydlow  or  gold  co- 
lour, represented  on  the  escutcheon  by  sooall 
dots. 


ORA.     A  Saxon  coin,  in  value  {nxa 
cents  to  38  cents. 
ORACIfS  (among  the  Heathens.) 


to  deliver  by  the  inspiratian  of  their  gods, 
such  as  the  oracks  of  ApoDo  at  Deif^ui^  and 
those  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  llMhes. 

ORANG&TREB.  An  evergreen,  resem- 
bling the  laurel  in  its  leaf.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  tropics,  where  it  produces  fruit  throc^hoot 
the  year,  the  average  annual  crop  of  each 
tree  being  from  6000  to  8000.  The  orange- 
tree  was  transplanted  fitxn  China  into  Eoropb 
by  the  Portngoese,  ahoot  1650^  and  now 
flooridies  in  Portngal,  Spain,  the  sootfa  of 
Prance;,  the  diores  and  islajods  of  the  Metier- 
ranean,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 


ORATORY.    Theartfaywhichaspedter 
n  enabled  to  afieet  and  convince  his  hearers  ; 
the  first  of  which  pnrposes  is  achieved  b\- 
g<>stare,  modulation,  and  language; 
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and  llie  last  by  logic,  knowledge,  and  method  ; 
wliich  last  divides  every  perfect  discourse  into 
an  exordium,  a  Btatemeiit  oC  the  question,  an 
illustrative  narration,  an  exliibition  of  argu- 
ments in  proof,  a  reply  to  objections,  mid  a 
peroration. 

ORB.  A  hollow  sphere  or  space  contained 
between  two  concentric  spherical  surfaces,  as, 
the  orb  of  the  heavens. 

ORBIT.  The  course  of  a  planet  in  its  pas- 
sage round  llie  sun,  described  with  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity;  Mercury  moving  109  thousand, 
and  the  Earth  68  tliousand  miles  an  hour. 
Orbits  arc  elliptical,  the  longer  axis  being 
called  tlie  line  of  epsides,  and  the  central  sun 
being  at  imequal  distances,  the  least  distance 
being  called  the  perihelion,  and  the  greater 
the  aphelion.  The  difference  in  the  Earth  is 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  o[  miles,  and  in 
Mars  twenty-seven  millions. 

ORBITS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  two  large 
cavities  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

ORCHARD.  A  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  fruit  trees.  In  planting  an  orchard  great 
care  sho\ild  be  taken  that  the  soil  is  suitable 
to  the  trees  transplanted  in  it,  and  that  they 
are  procured  from  a  soil  nearly  of  the  same 
kind,  or  rather  poorer  than  that  laid  out  for 
an  orchard.  As  to  the  situation,  an  easy, 
rising  ground,  open  to  the  northeast,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

ORCHESTRA.  The  stage  or  middle  of  the 
theatre  among  the  Greeks,  where  the  chorus 
used  to  drmce,  and  the  performers  used  to  sit. 
It  is  now  the  place  set  apart  for  the  musicians, 
as  the  front  of  the  stage  in  a  theatre,  a  gallery 
in  an  ass<Mnbly-room,  Ac. 

ORCHEDEiE.  One  of  Linnajus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  containing  ttie  orchis  and 
other  flowers  allied  to  it. 

ORDEAL.  A  Saxon  mode  of  trial,  which 
consisted  in  trying  tlie  guilt  or  innocence  of 
persons  by  appeals  to  Heaven,  as  in  the  ordeal 
by  fire,  when  the  party  accused  undertook  to 
walk  blindfold  between  nine  red-hot  plough- 
shares ;  and  if  he  or  she  escaped  unhurt,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  innocence :  so, 
in  the  ordeal  by  water,  when  a  person  was 
thrown  bound  into  a  river,  or  put  his  hands 
or  feet  into  scalding  water,  and  the  like. 

ORDER  (in  Military  Affairs,)  as  Order  of 
Battle,  the  disposition  of  troops  for  battle  ; 
open  order,  close  order,  &c. ;  also,  in  the  sense 
of  command,  as  the  commander  in  chief's  or- 
ders, which  issue  immediately  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief's  olRce;  so  brigade  orders, 
general  orders,  standing  orders,  &c. 

ORDER  {in  Naval  Affairs.)  Command,  as 
Bailing  orders,  &c. 

ORDER  (in  Natural  History.)  A  particu- 
lar division  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals, 
comprehended  under  a  class  in  the  Linnaean 
and  other  systems. 

ORDER  (in  Architecture.)  The  rule  of 
proportion  to  be  observed  in  the  constnjction 


of  any  building,  which  is  applied  moEtly  to 
tJie  column  and  the  entablature,  from  the  di- 
versity in  which  have  sprung  the  five  several 
orders,  namely,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
Tuscan,  and  Composite. 

ORDER  (in  Geometry.)  A  rank  or  situa- 
tion in  a  series  of  curves,  lines,  &c. ;  thus  the 
first  order  of  curve  lines  is  expressed  by  a  sim- 
ple equation,  or  the  first  power ;  those  of  the 
second  order,  by  a  quadratic  equation,  or  the 
second  power  ;  and  so  on. 

ORDERS  (in  Law.)  Rules  made  by  the 
court  in  causes  there  depending. 

ORDERS  (in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.)  Con- 
gregations or  societies  of  religious  persons, 
who  bind  tliemselvcs  by  a  vow  to  live  under  a 
superior,  according  to  certain  rules  prescribed  to 
them  by  their  founder,  such  as  the  monks 
and  nuns  in  the  Romish  church;  likewise, 
the  character  and  office  by  which  ecclesiastics 
are  distinguished,  that  are  set  apart  for  the 
ministr}'^.  Since  the  Reformation,  there  are 
three  orders  of  the  clergy  acknowledged, 
namely,  bishops,  priests,  anddeacons ;  whence 
the  phrase,  '  to  be  in  orders,'  is  the  same  as  to 
be  of  the  clerical  order. 

ORDERS  OP  KNIGHTHOOD  (in  He- 
raldry.) Societies  of  knights  instituted  by 
princes,  as  marks  of  distinction  for  such  as 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  war.  The 
British  orders  are  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  belonging  to  England ; 
the  Irish  order  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  the  Scotch 
order  of  the  Tiiistle. 

ORDINANCE.  A  law  or  decree. 

ORDINARY  (in  the  Navy.)  The  establish- 
ment  of  persons  employed  by  government  to 
take  charge  of  the  ships  of  war  which  are  laid 
up  in  the  harbours. 

ORDINARY  (in  Heraldry.)  Any  charge 
in  coats  of  arms  which  is  proper  to  the  art, 
and  in  ordinary  use  therein;  as,  the  chief, 
pale,  bend,  fesse,  bar,  chevron,  cross,  and  sal- 
tire,  in  distinction  from  the  common  charges, 
or  such  things  as  it  has  in  common  with  the 
other  arts,  as  animals,  implements,  crosses, 
&c. 

ORDINATES  (in  Conic  Sections.)  Geo- 
metrical lines  drawn  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  cutting  the  curve  in  a  certain  number  of 
points. 

ORDINATION  (in  Ecclesiastical  AiFairs.) 
The  act  of  ordaining,  or  putting  into  holy 
orders. 

ORDNANCE.  A  general  name  for  all  sorts 
of  great  guns. 

ORE.  A  general  name  for  metals  in  an  un- 
refined state,  as  they  are  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
where  they  are  found  in  tne  four  following 
stales :  namely,  1.  Pure,  that  is,  by  tliemselvesr, 
in  a  pure  metallic  state,  or  as  alloys,  in  combi- 
nation with  other  metalr. :  2.  As  sulphurets, 
or  in  combination  with  sulphur  :  3.  As  oxides, 
or  in  combination  with  oxygen :  and,  4.  As 
salts,  that  is,  in  combination  with  acids. 
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ORGAN  (in  Phj'siology.)    An 
ilty  in 


instrument 
by  whkli  any  natural  faculty  in  an  animal 
body  is  exercised,  as  the  ear,  which  is  Uie  or- 
gan of  hearing ;  the  eye,  which  is  the  organ 
of  sight. 

Organ  (in  Music.)  A  wind  instrument 
blown   by  bellows,  and  containing  numerous 

Sripes  of  various  kinds  and  dimensions,  which, 
or  its  solemnity,  grandeur,  and  rich  vobime 
of  tone,  is  pecuUarly  fitted  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  commonly  emplovctl  Organs  are 
sometimes  of  an  immense  size:  tlie  organ  in 
the  cathedral  church  at  Ulm,  in  Germany,  is 
said  to  be  93  feet  high  and  '2S  broad,  its  largest 
pipe  being  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  having 
sixteen  pair  of  bellows. 

ORGANIC  REMAINS.  A  name  applied 
to  ail  those  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  a 
mineralized  state,  and  serve  as  strong  eviden- 
ces of  the  universal  deluge,  and  tlie  changes 
which  ensued.     See  Geology. 

ORIENT.  The  east  or  rising  point. 

ORIFICE.  The  mouth  or  entrance  to  any 
cavity  in  the  animal  body. 

ORIGINAL.  The  first  copy,  or  that  from 
which  any  thing  is  first  transcribed  or  trans- 
lated. 

ORION.  A  splendid  constellation,  con- 
spicuous in  our  winter  months,  remarkable  for 
three  stars  in  a  line,  called  Orion's  belt,  and 
containing,  by  Flamstead's  Catalogue,  75 
other  stars ;  but  the  whole  constellation  con- 
tains alxjve  2000. 

ORNAMENTS  (in  Architecture.)  I^eaves, 
roses,  cliannelings,  and  the  like,  which  orna- 
ment the  different  parte  of  a  column. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  That  branch  of  Natu- 
ral History  which  treats  of  birds,  and  their 
natures,  habits,  form,  economy,  and  uses. 
Birds,  in  the  Linnaean  system,  are  divided, 
under  the  class  Aves,  into  six  orders,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  their  bills:  as  the  Accipi- 
tres,  including  the  eagle,  vulture,  hawk,  &c. ; 
Picse,  including  the  crow,  jackdaw,  parrot, 
Ac;  Anseres,  including  the  duck,  goose, 
swan,  gull,  &c. ;  Gralte,  as  the  heron,  wood- 
cock, o.stricli,  &c. ;  Gallinae,  including  the 
peacock,  pheasant,  turkey,  domestic  fowl,  &c. ; 
Passeres,  including  tlie  sparrow,  lark,'  swal- 
low, &c. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  History  of.  The 
only  scientific  writers  on  the  subject  of  birds 
among  the  ancients  were  Aristode  and  Pliny. 
The  former  of  tliese  writers  speaks  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  adapted  to  the  different 
species,  of  which  he  gives  an  imperfect  no- 
menclature, and  adds  some  remarks  on  their 
various  periods  of  building  their  neste. 
Pliny's  remarks  on  birds  are  very  desultory, 
and  not  very  extended.  The  first  writer 
among  the  moderns  who  has  treated  of  birds 
methodically  is  Peter  Belon,  who  has  classed 
them  principally  according  to  their  food  and 
habitation.      He   has  likewise  added    manv 


observations  on  their  external  form  and  ftha- 
racter.  Conrad  Gesner,  his  contemporary, 
has  displayed  much  learning  in  his  work, 
having  given  alphabetical  tables  of  the  names 
of  birds  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  and  numerous  references  to  the 
writers  from  whom  he  collected  his  materials. 
Aldrovandus,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Belon  and  Gresner,  and 
added  much  to  their  store  of  learning  and  re- 
search ;  at  tlie  same  time  illustrating  the  sub- 
ject wHith  numerous  wood  cuts.  The  next 
ornithologists  of  any  distinction,  after  these 
thro/?,  were  Willoughby  and  Ray,  tlie  latter 
of  whom  published  the  works  of  the  former, 
his  friend,  with  many  additions  of  his  own, 
in  1678.  In  this  work,  the  external  and  in- 
ternal structure  of  birds  ai-e  described.  Jacob 
Theodore  Kkin,  in  his  History  of  Birds, 
divides  them  into  families,  orders,  and  tribes ; 
the  families  distinguished  according  to  their 
feM,  the  orders  by  the  form  of  the  bill,  and 
the  trilies  by  the  form  of  the  head,  &c.  In 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  Moehring,  the 
classes,  orders,  and  genera  of  birds  are  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  the  feet  and  bill.  The 
system  of  Linnaeus,  which  follows  here  in 
order  of  time,  is  dated  from  the  yeeur  1766. 
It  is  formed  from  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  birds,  as  well  as  their  external  form  (see 
Zoology.)  Brisson,  in  his  sjstem  of  Or- 
nitholc^y,  lias  distributed  birds  into  twenty- 
six  orders,  from  tlie  form  of  the  bill  and  feet, 
&c.  including  under  these  one  hundred  and 
lifteen  genera,  and  thirteen  hundred  species 
The  work,  which  is  in  six  volumes  4to.,  is 
illustrated  with  more  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty  excellent  engravings.  The  work  of 
Buffon,  though  popular,  has  but  few  claims  to 
notice  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, in  his  distribution  of  birds,  prefers  Ray 
to  Linnaeus  ;  but  Mr.  Latham,  in  his  Synopsis 
of  Birds,  adheres  to  the  latter  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  does  also  Mr,  Shaw,  in  his 
General  Zoology. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  birds  of  particular  places,  the  most  distin- 
guisbed  are  Juan  Hernandez  on  the  birds  of 
Mexico ;  Marcgrave  on  the  birds  of  Brazil ;  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  on  the  birds  of  Jamaica ;  Mr. 
Mark  Catcsby  on  the  birds  of  Carolina,  Flo- 
rida, &c. ;  Schwenckfel  on  those  of  Siberia ; 
Brunnick  on  those  of  Denmark  ;  Sonnerat 
on  those  of  New  Guinea ;  Prisch  on  those 
of  Germany ;  Valliant  on  those  of  the  Cape, 
and  Ekiwards  on  tliose  of  the  West  Indies. 

ORNITHORUNCUS  PARADOXUS.  A 
singular  quadruped  from  New  South  Wales, 
not  yet  properly  classed  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Its  great  peculiarity  is  that  the  struc- 
ture of  its  head,  externally  and  internally,  bears 
greater  rewmblance  to  that  of  a  duck  than 
to  that  of  anv  animal  of  the  mammalia  tribe. 

ORPHAN.  One  bereaved  of  either  father 
or  mother,  or  of  both  parents. 
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ORPIMENT.  A  fine  yellow  powder;  a 
mineral  composed  of  arsenic  in  combination 
with  about  forty-three  parts  of  sulphur,  and 
is  about  thrice  as  heavy  as  water. 

ORRERY.  An  astronomical  instrument 
for  exhibiting  the  several  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  The  first  machine  of  this  kind 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  Graham,  but  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  for  whom 
one  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowley ;  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele  supposing  this  to  be  the  first  ever 
constructed,  he  gave  it  the  above  name  in 
honour  of  the  earl.  Orreries  are  constructed 
so  as  to  be  more  or  less  complete.  That  given 
in  the  accompanying  figure  has  all  the  planets 
represented  upon  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sun, 


placed  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system ;  next 
to  the  sun  is  tlie  orbit  of  Mercury ;  and  next 
to  that,  the  orbit  of  Venus.  Next  to  the  orbit 
of  Venus,  is  the  orbit  of  our  earth,  represented 
by  a  silver  plate,  on  which  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  the  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
days  of  each  ntonth  are  diawn  ;  and  the  earth 
is  represented  by  an  ivory  ball  placed  upon 
an  axis,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the 
jtlane  of  the  horizon  of  G6  degrees  and  a  half. 
About  the  ivory  ball  there  is  a  silver  circle, 
which  is  placed  so  as  to  incline  to  tlie  earth's 
orbit  in  an  angle  of  8  degrees ;  this  represents 
the  orbit  of  tJie  moon,  tlic  moon  itself  being 
represented  by  a  silver  ball.  Tlie  superior 
planeLs  are  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Satmn,  in  this 
order :  Mars  stands  next  without  our  earth ; 
next  to  that,  Jupiter ;  and  outermost  of  all, 
Saturn.  By  tlic  handle,  the  revolutions  of 
these  planets  are  represented.  While  the 
earth  is  carried  round  the  sun  by  365  turns 
and  a  quarter  of  the  handle,  Mercury  is  car- 
ried round  the  sun  in  88  turns?,  and  Venus  in 
224 ;  which  represents  that  the  lengtli  of  die 
vear  in  Mercury  is  88  of  our  days,  and  the 
length  of  the  year  in  Venus  is  equal  to  224 
of  our  days.  Mars  performs  his  revolution 
about  the  sun  in  687  turns  of  the  handle,  Ju- 
piter in  4332  turns,  which  answers  to  4332 


revolutions  of  our  earth  about  its  own  axis ; 
and  l&8i  of  all,  Saturn,  in  10759  turns,  com- 
pletes his  revolution,  which  is  the  length  of 
the  Saturnian  year,  and  is  equal  to  about  30 
of  our  years. 

ORTHODROMICS.  The  art  of  sailing  in 
the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

ORTHOEPY.    Correct  pronunciation. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION  OP 
THE  SPHERE.  That  projection  which  is 
made  upon  a  plane  passing  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sphere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically 
at  an  infinite  distance. 

ORTHOGRAPHY.  That  part  of  gram- 
mar which  teaches  the  nature  and  affections 
of  letters,  and  the  proper  spelling  or  writing 
of  words. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  (in  Geometry.)  The 
art  of  drawing  or  delineating  the  fore  right 
plan  of  any  object,  and  of  expressing  the 
heights  or  elevations  of  each  part,  so  called 
from  its  determining  things  by  perpendicular 
lines  falling  on  the  geometrical  plan. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  (in  Architecture.)  The 
elevation  or  representation  of  the  front  of  a 
building. 

ORTOLAN.  A  delicate  bird,  of  the  bunting 
tribe. 

ORYCTOLOGY.  The  science  of  organic 
remains. 

OSCILLATION.  The  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock. 

OSCULATION.  The  contact  between  any 
curve  and  its  osculatory  circle. 

OSIER.  The  red  water-willow,  of  which 
wicker  baskets  are  made, 

OSIRIS.  An  Egyptian  deity,  usually  wor- 
shipped in  tlie  form  of  an  ox. 

OSPREY.  A  bird  of  the  eagle  tribe,  about 
the  size  of  a  turkey.  Fish  are  its  principal 
food.     It  is  common  in  Europe  and  America, 


OSSIFICATION.  The  formation  of  bones, 
or  the  hardening  into  a  bony  state. 

OSTEOLOGY.    The  descripUon  of  the 

OSTRACISM.    A  mode  of  passing  Uie 
sentence  of  banishment  among  the  Athenians 


OUN 


by  Dieens  of  tiles,  on  which  the  name  of  the 

person  to  be  banished  was  written. 

OSTRACITIS.  A  kind  of  crust  sticking 
to  fiirnac€s  where  the  brass  ore  is  mdted. 

OSTRICH.  The  largest  of  all  birds,  fre- 
quently weighinsr  eighty  pound.<:,  being 
usually  seven  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  ground,  but  from  the  back  only 
four.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  ]ajs  forty 
jgs,  which  are  as  large  as  the  head 


OTTEiR.  A  sagacious  animal,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  resembling  the  weasel 
Bhaf*;  it  inhabits  the  bonks  of  rivers,  and 
feeds  principally  on  fish.  It  has  a  tail  half 
the  length  of  its  body,  the  fur  of  which  is 
much  e;steeined.  It  is  fierce  and  crafty  when 
attacked,  but  may  easily  be  tarned  when 
young,  and  taught  to  catch  fish.  The  sea  ot- 
ter, which  inhabits  the  Arctic  regions,  is  the 
largest  of  the  species.  The  flesh  of  the  youn 
sea-otters  is  said  to  be  an  extremely  delicate 
food,  and  scarcdy  to  be  distinguishable  from 
that  of  lamb. 


OVAL.  An  oblong  cun-ilinear  figure  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg.  The  mathematical  oval, 
which  is  a  regular  figure  equally  broad  at  each 
end,  i.<?  called  an  ellipsis. 

OVERT  ACT  (in  I^w.)  A  plain  and  open 
matter  of  fact,  serving  to  prove  a  design. 

OUNCE.  In  Avoirdupois  weiglit,  tlie  six- 
teenth paii  of  a  poxmd  j  in  Troy  weight,  the 
twelfth  part ;  in  Apothecaries'  weiglit,  equal 
to  eight  drams. 

OUNCE  (in  Zoology.)  An  animal  of  tlir 
leopard  kind,  but  snodier  and  milder  than  tin- 
otaer  species.  He  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  used 
in  India  for  the  chase,  aikl  is  tbere(bre  some- 
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times  called  the  hunting-leopard.     He  is  a  na- 
tive  of  Asia  and  Afirica. 


OVOLO  (in  Architecture.)  A  convex 
moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  usually  the 
quarter  of  a  circkj. 

OURANG  OUTANG.  A  species  of  ape, 
without  a  tail,  resembling  a  man,  but  without 
organs  of  speech,  or  miiscles  of  laughter. 


OUTLAWRY.    The  being  put  out  of  the 

law  or  out  of  the  protection  of  go^  prnmenL 
Outlaws  were  anciently  called  F'riendless 
men,  no  one  being  permitted  to  take  them  in, 
or  afford  them  miv  reUef 

OUTRE.  Extravagant,  out  of  the  way. 

OUTRIDERS.  Servants  attaclied  to  any 
travelling  equipage. 

OWL.  A  bird  whidi,  on  account  of  its 
\ve£ik  sight,  flies  about  in  the  dark,  :uid  lives 
principally  on  vermin.  Some  of  the  species 
liavc  great  horns,  or  k«ig  ears  that  \o6k.  like 
horns. 
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OWYHEE,  Idols  of.  These  figures  show 
the  Buperstition  and  rude  state  of  sculpture 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Owyhee,  when  first 
discovered  by  Cook.  Missionaries  have  won- 
derfully improved  the  religious  character  of 
the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


OWYHEE,  Queen  of.  The  engraving 
represents  the  costume  in  which  the  queen 
and  her  daughter  visited  England  in  1823,  in 
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company  with  the  king,  where  tliey  all  died, 
from  excess,  as  was  supposed. 

OX.  A  \peU  known  domestic  animal,  of 
wliioh  there  are  several  varieties,  as  the  Abys- 
linian  ox,  having  the  horns  pendulous,  ad- 
lering  only  to  the  skin,  and  the  African  ox, 
having  the  body  snowy,  and  hoofs  black,  &c. 

OXALIC  ACID.  An  add  extracted  from 
wood  sorrel,  and  also  from  sugar  combined 
with  potash.  It  forms  the  juice  sold  under 
the  name  of  Salt  of  Lemons,  which  is  used  for 
taking  out  ink  spots.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  violent 
poison,  and  has  in  some  cases  been  taken  by 
mistake  for  Epsom  salts. 

OXIDATION,  or  OXYDIZEMENT.  The 
process  of  converting  metals  or  other  substances 
into  oxides  by  combining  with  them  a  certain 
portion  of  oxygen. 

OXIDES,  or  OXY'DES.  Substances  com- 
bined  with  oxygen,  witliout  being  in  tlae  state 
of  an  acid. 

OXYGEN.  One  of  the  constituent  and  es- 
sential parts  of  atmospheric  or  common  air, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  life  and 
combustion.  In  its  gaseous  state,  it  is  a  co- 
lourless and  aerial  fluid.  Oxygen  forms  about 
a  fifth  of  our  atmosphere,  and  exists  in  most 
vegetable  and  animal  products,  acids,  salts, 
and  oxides. 

OXYMEL.  A  sirup  made  of  honey,  vine- 
gar, and  water,  boiled  together. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER  (in  Law.)  A 
court  to  hear  and  determine  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours. 

O  YES  (ui  Law.)  Corrupted  from  the 
French  'oye55,  hear  ye,'  the  expression  used 
by  the  crier  of  a  court,  in  order  to  enjoin  si- 
lence when  any  proclamation  is  made. 

OYSTER.  A  sheU  fish,  which  abounds  on 
the  American  coast,  and  is  much  esteemed  blb 
a  f(X)d.  In  the  East  Indies  the  oysters  giow 
to  cm  extraordinary  size,  some  of  the  shells  be- 
ing two  feet  in  width ;  and  it  is  said  that  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  an  oyster  will  furnish 
a  meal  for  several  men.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  universally  agreed,  that  this  large  sort  fall 
very  far  short  of  the  European  and  American 
oyster  in  delicacy  of  flavour.  There  are  81 
Species* 
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P,  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  stands 
as  an  abbreviation,  in  Music,  for  piano ;  in 
Astronomy,  for  post,  as  P.  M.  Post  Meridiem, 
after  noon ;  among  physicians,  for  partes,  as 
P.  M.  Partes  ^quales,  &c. ;  in  English  Law, 
for  parliament,  as  M.  P.  Member  of  Parliament. 

PACE.  A  measure  of  two  feet  and  a  half; 
with  Geometricians,  five  feet. 

PACHA.  The  chief  admiral  in  the  Turkish 
marine. 

PAGANS.   Those  who  adhered  to  idolatry 


after  the  establishment  of  Christianity ;  idola- 
ters, or  the  worshippers  of  false  gods.  To 
thoir  gods  were  given  different  attributes,  as- 
cribing to  some  every  species  of  vice,  and  to 
others  every  virtue. 

PAGE.  A  youth  retained  as  an  honourable 
attendant  on  a  prince,  to  bear  up  tiains,  robes, 
&c. 

PAGODA.  A  Chinese  or  Hindoo  temple ; 
also,  an  Indian  coin  worth  about  one  dollar 
and  seventy-eight  cents. 


PAT 

PAINTED  LADY,  A  beautifvil  variegated 
pea. 

PAINTER.  An  artist  who  represents  ob- 
jects by  colours,  as  a  portrait  painter ;  also,  an 
artisan  who  lays  colours  on  wood  or  stone,  &c. 
as  a  house  painter. 

PAINTER  (a  Sea  Term.)  A  rope  for  haul- 
ing a  boat  on  shore. 

PAINTER-STAINER.  A  painter  of  coats 
of  arms. 

PAINTING.  The  art  of  representing  all 
objects  of  nature  by  lines  and  colours  on  a 
plane  surface.  In  the  exercise  of  this  art,  the 
powers  of  imagination,  imitation,  and  inven- 
tion, are  required  for  making  a  choice  of  the 
pihgect,  and  of  the  severzd  figures  and  subor- 
dinate parts  of  a  picture,  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  design.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work,  there  are  likewise  required 
a  due  regard  to  the  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  colours,  which  is  termed  composition ; 
and  edso  a  nice  choice  of  the  colours  to  be  em- 
ployed, which  is  known  by  the  neime  of  co- 
louring. Painting,  as  regards  the  subjects,  is 
distinguished  into  historical  painting,  portrait 
painting,  landscape  painting,  &c  ;  as  regards 
the  form  and  the  materieds,  into  painting  in 
oil,  water  colours,  fresco,  miniature,  distem- 
per, mosaic,  &c. 

PAINTING,  HiSTOHT  OF.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  painting  was  among  the  earliest  ef- 
forts of  humeui  ingenuity,  for  the  love  of  imi- 
tation would  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  re- 
presenting the  surrounding  objects  which  en 
gaged  the  attention  and  interested  the  affec- 
tions. Thus  it  is  that  the  savages  painted 
their  own  bodies,  by  means  of  puncturing  the 
skin,  and  infusing  different  colours  into  the 
punctures,  smd  that  they  painted  on  their 
shields  different  figures,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  bearer.  So,  likewise,  we  find  that  the 
Mexicans  were  in  the  habit  of  representing 
their  warlike  exploits  by  means  of  picture 
writing,  which  were  something  amilar  to  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  that  served  to 
represent  sacred  objects  for  rehgious  pur 
poses.  The  first  step  beyond  the  rude  outline 
was  an  attempt  to  complete  the  imitation  by 
applying  colours,  which  at  first  was  effected 
by  covering  the  different  parts  of  the  figure 
with  different  colours,  after  the  manner  of  our 
coloured  maps,  as  was  done  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  is  still  practised  by  the  Indians  and  Chi- 
nese. 

Painting  was  partially  cultivated  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  was  not  carried  to  any  perfec- 
tion, because  they  principally  employed  them- 
selves in  the  representation  of  the  monstrous 
objects  of  their  worship,  raih&r  than  in  depic- 
turing natural  or  real  objects  :  in  consequence, 
their  natural  figures  were  very  stiff  and  un- 
seemly, the  le^s  being  drawn  together,  and 
the  arms  pasted  to  the  sides,  like  the  mummies 
which  tliey  copied.  Their  painters  were  like 
wise  very  much  euiployrd  on  earthen  vej.oels 
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or  drinking  cups,  or  in  ornamenting  bargea, 
and  covering  with  figures  the  chests  of  miun- 
mies.  Pliny  also  informs  us  that  the  Egyp- 
tians painted  the  precious  metals,  which  doubt- 
less consisted  in  covering  gold  or  silver  with  a 
single  colour.  The  Persians,  as  well  as  tlie 
Arabians,  had  some  idea  of  mosaic ;  bnt  tha 
art  was  cultivated  by  those  people  principally 
for  domestic  purposes.  Among  the  Indians, 
painting  is  confined  principally  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  idols  and  monstrous  objects 
of  worship,  but  the  painters  of  Thibet  are  re- 
markable for  the  delicacy  of  their  strokes,  in 
which  they  might  vie  with  the  Greeks,  al- 
though deficient  in  e\-ery  other  particular.  The 
Chinese  are  remarkable  for  the  brightness  of 
their  coloors,  but  this  is  the  only  perfection 
they  can  boost  of  Their  figures  are  as  unlike 
nature  as  possible,  devoid  of  expression  and 
of  proportion.  The  Eitrurians  were  the  first 
people  who  appear  to  have  excelled  in  this  art. 
Many  specimens  of  Ekruscan  painting  have 
been  preserved,  which  consist  of  long  painted 
frizes,  and  pilasters  adorned  with  huge  figiu-ea. 
The  paintings  are  executed  on  a  groimd  of 
thick  mortar,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to 
be  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  There  are 
likewise  many  Campanian  vases  extant, 
which  are  wonderful  proofs  of  the  perfection 
of  the  art  at  a  very  early  period  among  these 
people.  As  to  the  origm  of  painting  among 
the  Greeks,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  period 
of  its  commencement  The  Greeks  themselves, 
according  to  Pliny,  speak  of  Polygnote  as 
their  first  painter  of  eminence,  who  flourished 
in  the  90Ui  Olympiad,  or  424  years  before 
Christ.  That  painting  in  dry  colours  existed 
in  the  time  of  Homer  is  certain  from  several 
descriptions  to  be  found  in  his  Iliad  and 
Odyssey :  from  the  same  source  we  also  learn 
that  they  were  then  acquainted  with  basso 
relievo,  of  which  the  buckler  of  Achilles  was  a 
specimen.  Polygnote  was  followed  by  Xeuxis 
and  Parrhasias,  whose  skill  in  imitation  is 
said  to  have  been  such,  that  he  first  deceived 
the  birds  by  painting  cherries  so  exactly,  and  tlie 
latter  deceived  his  rival.  Apelles,  Protogenes, 
and  Euphranor,  contributed  to  raise  the  art  to 
its  highest  perfection. 

Tfa^  Romans  derived  their  skill  in  painting 
firom  Etruria,  but  the  art  remained  very  long 
neglected  while  the  people  were  engaged  in 
conquests,  and  struggles  for  liberty.  From 
the  building  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, there  is  mention  only  of  two  who  ex- 
celled in  painting,  namely,  i^abius,  surnamed 
Pictor,  and  Pacivius  the  nephew  of  the  tragic 
poet  Ennius.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
painting,  as  well  as  the  other  arts,  flourished. 
A  colossean  figme,  120  feet  long,  was  painted 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  which  is  tbo 
nrst  painting  oa  doCh  mentioned  among  the 
ancients. 

Tlie  artists  who  painted  moveable  picture 
were  superioi  to  those  who  painted  on  ceilings, 
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or  compartments  of  buildings.  They  painted 
their  moveable  pictures  on  the  wood  of  the  fir, 
larch,  or  box ;  or  on  canvass,  as  above  men- 
tioned. The  old  Greek  and  Roman  paintings 
on  walls  are  supposed  to  have  been  done  in 
■  distemper  or  in  fresco ;  they  made  use  of  oil  in 
varnishing,  for  the  preservation  of  their  paint- 
ings, but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  expressly 
used  it  in  their  colours. 

After  an  interval  during  which  all  the  arts 
languished,  imperfect  efforts  were  made  to 
represent  religious  subjects,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  revival  of  painting  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  A  noble  Florentine,  named 
Cimabuc,  first  learned  the  art  from  a  Greek, 
and  cultivated  it  with  success,  so  tliat  he 
may  be  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  of  which  Michael  Angelo  was  the 
great  ornament.  Raphael  was  the  founder  of 
the  Roman  school;  Titian,  that  of  Venice. 
Corregio  was  the  father  and  greatest  ornament 
of  the  Lombard  school,  but  the  Caracci,  Lewis, 
Augustin,  and  Hannibal,  who  were  natives  of 
Bologna,  also  formed  a  school,  which  has 
been  called  the  second  Lombard  school. 

Among  the  French,  miniature  painting, 
and  painting  on  glass,  were  cultivated  at  an 
early  period;  but  other  branches  of  the  art 
were  at  a  low  ebb  until  the  age  of  Louis  XIJI., 
when  Poussin  arrived  at  such  eminence  as  to 
be  called  the  Raphael  of  France  ;  but  he  had 
no  pupils,  nor  any  influence  in  forming  the 
French  school,  the  honour  of  which  was  di- 
vided between  Vouet,  who  laid  the  foundation, 
and  Le  Brun,  who  raised  the  edifice.  The 
Germans  have  never  cultivated  painting,  so 
as  to  form  a  school,  but  Albert  Durer  and 
John  Holbein  have  secured  this  nation  from 
being  forgotten  in  a  history  of  painting.  The 
Flemish  school  is  remarkable  for  having  in- 
troduced oil  painting,  which  was  first  attempt- 
ed, or  at  least  brought  into  general  practice,  by 
John  de  Bruges ;  but  the  master  of  the  art 
was  Rubens,  the  founder  of  the  Flemish  school, 
The  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
miniature  painting,  of  which  Rembrandt  was 
their  great  master,  and  also  as  history  painters, 
among  whom  Lucas,  of  Ijeyden,  holds  the 
first  rank,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
fovmder  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  English 
school  is  comparatively  of  modern  date,  and 
owns  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  its  founder.  It 
is  principally  known  by  its  correct  observance 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  emd  Flemish 
schools. 

PALACE.  A  royal  dwelling,  so  called 
from  the  Mount  Palatine  in  Rome,  where 
stood  the  royal  mansion. 

PALAEOGRAPHY.  A  description  of  an- 
cient  writings,  inscriptions,  characters,  &c. 

PALAESTRA.  A  building  where  the  Gre- 
eian  youth  exercised  themselves  in  wrestUng, 
running,  quoits,  &c. 

PALANQUIN.  An  Indian  covered  chair, 
borne  on  men's  shoulders. 
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PALATE.  Tna  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  or- 
gan of  taste. 

PALE  (in  Heraldry.)  One  of  the  honour- 
able ordinaries  in  a  coat  of  arms,  resembling  a 
palisado  used  in  fortifications. 


PALE.  A  flat  pointed  stake,  which  is  ufl«d 
in  making  enclosures. 

PALISADE.  A  finer  kind  of  paling  in 
gardens. 

PALISADOES,  or  PALISADES  (in  Forti- 
fication.) An  enclosure  of  stakes,  used  to  forti- 
fy the  avenues  of  open  forts,  &c.  They  -were 
sometimes  so  ordered  that  they  would  turn  up 
and  down  as  occasion  required,  and  might  be 
hidden  from  the  view  of  the  enemy  until  he 
came  to  the  attack. 

PALLADIUM.  This  is  a  new  metal,  first 
found  by  Dr.  WoUaston  associated  with  pla- 
tina,  among  the  grains  of  which  he  supposes 
its  ore  to  exist,  or  an  alloy  of  it  with  iridium 
and  osmium,  scarcely  diistinguishable  from 
the  crude  platina,  though  it  is  harder  and 
lighter.  Palladium  is  of  a  grayish  white  co- 
lour, and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  ductile^ 
and  very  malleable,  and  being  beaten  into  thin 
slips,  inflexible,  but  very  elastic.  Its  fracture 
is  fibrous  and  in  diverging  striae,  showing  a 
kind  of  crystallized  arrangement.  In  hard- 
ness it  is  superior  to  wrought  iron.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  is  from  10-9  to  11-8. 

PALLAS.  A  small  newly  discovered  planet, 
situated  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter, 266  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  with 
a  period  of  four  years,  seven  montlis,  and 
eleven  days.     One  of  the  four  Asteroids. 

PALLET.     A  painters  colomr  board. 

PALLET  (among  Gilders.)  A  tool  for 
taking  up  the  gold  leaf. 

PALLET  (among  Mariners.)  A  partition 
in  a  hold. 

PALLET  (in  Heraldry.)  The  diminutive 
of  the  pale,  being' one  half  of  its  breadth. 

PALLET-BED.    A  small  low  bed. 

PALLETS.  Levers  in  clocks  and  watches, 
connected  with  the  pendulum  or  balance, 
which  receive  the  immediate  impulse  of  the 
wheel. 

PALL-MALL.  An  ancient  game,  in  which 
an  iron  ball  was  struck  with  a  mallet  through 
a  ring  or  arch  of  iron. 

PALM.  A  tree  of  different  kinds,  the 
branches  of  which  were  carried  in  token  of 
victory. 
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1  Commerce.)  Ameasareof  three 
A  sea  term  for  the  broad  part  oC 
The  inner  part  of 


PAMl  ( 

inches. 
PAUf. 

an  anchor. 

PALM  (in  Anatomy.) 
the  hand. 

PALMiE.  Palms ;  one  of  the  seven  fami- 
lies into  which  Linnaeus  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdnn,  ccHiEisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
a  stem,  bearing  leaves  at  the  top,  being  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  of  which  the  date  is  one. 


PALMER,     A  pilerim  bearing  a  staff. 

PALMISTRY.  A  mode  of  telfing  fortunes 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand. 

PALM-OIL.  The  oil  of  a  tree,  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  kernels  of  whose  fruit  a  rich 
oil  is  obtained.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  or  brown 
Goap,  which  it  resembles  in  colour ;  in  our 
temperature  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  grease, 
and  emits  an  asrreeable  fragrance. 

PALM  SUI^DAY.  The  sixth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  the  next  before  Elaster,  commemorative 
of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem, when  palm  branches  were  strewed  in 
the  way. 

PALM  WORM.  A  poisonous  insect  of 
South  America.  This  insect  is  extremdy 
Bwift  in  its  motions. 

PALPITATION  OP  THE  HEART.  A 
violent  and  irregular  action  of  that  muscle, 
accompanied  with  great  uneasiness,  and  op- 
pression of  the  breast. 

PALSY,  or  PARALYSIS.  A  privation  of 
motion  or  sense  of  feding ;  a  nervous  disorder, 
arising  from  an  affection  of  the  cer^beHum. 

PAN.  The  god  of  mountains,  woods,  and 
•hepberds,  who  was  said  to  be  ths  son  of 


Mercury,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Pandean 
"ipes.     He  is  represented  as  a  monster,  with 
oms  on  bis  head,  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
goat. 


PANACEA.  A  universal  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  all  disorders. 

PANADA.    Bread  pap. 

PANATHEN.EA.  A  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  in  honour  of  MinervsL 

PANCRATIUM.  An  exercise  among  the 
ancients,  which  conisted  in  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  kicking  at  the  same  time. 

PANCETEAS  (in  Anatomy.)  A  flat  glan 
dular  viscus  of  the  abdomen;  in  animals 
called  the  sweetbread. 

PANCREATIC.  Belonging  to  the  pan- 
creas, as  the  pancreatic  duct  and  juice. 

PANDECTS.  The  name  of  a  volume  of 
the  civil  law,  digested  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian. 

PANDORA.  The  first  woman  according  to 
the  poets,  made  by  Jupiter.  She  presented 
her  rnisband  Epimetheus  with  a  box,  the  gift 
of  Jupiter,  and  on  his  opening  it  there  few 
out  all  kinds  of  evils  on  the  e^ih. 

PANE.    A  square  of  glass. 

PANEX5YRIC.  A  s^  speech  among  tte 
ancients  in  praise  of  any  one  ;  in  the  GreA 
Church,  a  book  of  praises  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  saints. 

PANEL,  or  PANNEL.  A  schedule  or  roU 
of  parchment  chi  which  are  writtra  the  names 
of  the  jurors  returned  by  the  sheriff. 

PANIC AL  (in  Botany.)    A  sort  of  inflo- 
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r«»cenc8  or  flowering,  ia  which  the  flowers 
and  fruits  are  Bcattereii  on  peduncles  variously 
8ubdi\'ided,  aa  in  oatB,  and  some  grasses. 

PANNADE.  The  curvetting  or  prancing 
of  a  mettlesome  horse. 

PANNAGE.  The  feeding  of  swine  upon 
mast  in  woods. 

PANNEL  (among  Joiners.)  A  square 
piece  of  wood  grooved  in  a  larger  or  thicker 
piece,  as  in  wainscots,  <Sic. 

PANNEL  (among  Masons.)  One  of  the 
faces  of  a  hewn  stone. 

PANNEL  (in  the  Manege.)  A  saddle  used 
in  carrying  burdens. 

PANNEL  (in  the  Scotch  Law.)  The  pri- 
soner at  the  bar. 

PANNIER.  A  basket  for  carr}ring  bread 
on  horseback. 

PANORAMA.  A  circular  picture  on  a 
large  scale,  fixed  around  a  room  particularly 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

PANOPLY.    Complete  armour. 
PANTALOONS.    A  garment  consisting 
of  breeches  and  stockings  of  the  same  stuff 
fastened  together. 

PANTHEON.  A  temple  at  Rome,  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  heathen  deities  ;  a  book  con- 
taining an  account  of  all  the  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses,  &c. 

PANTHER.  A  fierce  beast  nearly  allied 
to  the  tiger,  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a 
tawny  yellow  colour,  marked  witii  black 
spots. 


PAP 

because  it  is  a  cap  of  silk  environed  with  threa 
crowns  of  gold,  as  in  the  subjoined  figure. 


PANTLER.  The  officer  in  a  great  family 
who  keeps  the  bread. 

PANTOPLE.     A  slipper. 

PANTOMIME  (among  the  Ancients.) 
Antic  dances  and  mimic  gesture ;  among  the 
Moderns,  a  sort  of  drama  represented  by  ges- 
tures, actions,  and  various  kinds  of  tricks  per- 
formed by  Harlequin  and  Columbine  as  the 
hero  and  heroine,  assisted  by  Pantaloon  and 
his  clown. 

PANTRY.  A  bread  closet,  or  properly  a 
small  room  in  which  the  daily  provisions  of 
.he  table  are  kept. 

PAPAL  CROWN.  The  pope's  tiara  or 
crown,  otherwise  called  the  Triple  Crown, 


PAPER.  A  vegetable  substance  manufac- 
tured so  as  to  be  fit  for  writing  upon.  The 
E^ptian  paper  was  made  of  the  rush  papy- 
rus, which  gave  its  name  to  the  substance. 
Paper  is  likewise  made  of  bark  or  the  inner 
rind  of  trees,  of  cotton  and  other  materials, 
but  more  particularly  of  linen  rags  prepared 
by  a  particular  process  at  the  paper  mills. 
Paper  is  distinguished  as  to  its  use  into  writ- 
ing paper,  printing  paper,  drawing  paper, 
cartridge  paper,  copy,  chancery,  &c. ;  as  to 
its  size,  into  pot,  foolscap,  crown,  demy,  medi- 
um, royal,  imperial,  &c.  The  engraving 
represents  the  vat,  in  which  the  maleriSs  used 
in  making  paper  are  in  a  pulpy  liquid,  and 
the  man  is  in  the  act  of  dipping  the  mould, 
(which  is  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  paper,)  made 
of  fine  wire,  into  it.  The  liquid  drains 
through  the  wire,  leaving  tlie  pulp  in  a  consis- 
tent form,  after  which  it  is  gradually  dried, 
picked,  and  pressed,  by  a  succession  of  wo* 
men  and  children. 


PAR 

PAPER  (among  Bankers.)  A  name  given 
to  money  of  credit  by  means  of  any  writtoi 
paper,  as  bills  of  exchange^  promissory  notes, 
Ac. 

PAPER  CURRENCY,  or  PAPER  MO 
NEY.  A  substitute  for  coin,  in  the  shape 
of  bank  notes. 

PAPIER  MACHE.  A  substance  made  of 
paper  boiled  into  a  paste,  of  which  toys  are 
formed. 

PAPILIO>}ACE.E  (in  Botany.)  One 
of  Linnaeus'  natural  orders  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  such  as  have  papilionaceous  or  but- 
terflv  shaped  flowers,  as  the  pea,  &c. 

PAPIST  (in  Law.)  One  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Severe  laws  were 
made  in  Ekigland,  after  the  Reformation, 
against  the  Papists,  as  tliey  were  techincally 
termed,  but  they  have  since  been  repealea, 
as  the  necessity  for  them  ceased. 

PAPYRUS.  An  E^,vi>tian  reed  grass,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  made  into  paper. 
It  grows  in  the  marslies  of  Egypt  or  m  the 
stagnant  places  of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are 
tortuous,  and  in  thickness  about  four  or  five 
inches  ;  its  stem,  which  is  triangular  and 
apering,  rises  to  the  height  of  ten  cubits, 
«iid  carries  a  top  or  plume  of  small  hairs. 
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PAPPUS  (in  Botany.)  A  sort  of  feathery 
or  hairy  crown,  with  which  many  seeds  are 
furnished  for  tlie  purpose  of  dissemination 

.PAR.  An  equality  between  the  exchanges 
of  different  countries. 

PARABLE.  An  allegorical  instruction 
founded  on  something  real  or  apparent  in 
nature  or  history,  from  which  a  moral  is 
drawn. 

PARABOLA  (in  Conic  Sections.)  A  curve 
made  by  cutting  a  con«  by  a  plane  parallel  to^ 


one  of  its  si^lea,  or  parallel  to  a  plane  that 
touches  one  aide  of  the  cone. 


PARACHUTE.  An  instrument  in  the  shape 
of  an  umbreUa  which  serves  to  break  the 
fall  in  descending  from  an  air  balloon. 


PARADE.  The  piace  where  troops  draw 
up  to  do  duty. 

PARADIGM  (in  Grammar.)  An  exam- 
ple of  a  Greek  or  Hdirew  verb  conjugated 
throjigh  all  its  moods  and  tenses. 

PARADISE.  The  garden  of  Eden,  where 
Adam  and  Eve  dwelt  in  their  state  of  inno- 
cence. 

PARADISE,  Bird  or.  A  bird  of  a  beau- 
tiful plumage,  that  chiefly  inhabits  New  Gui- 
nea, and  migrates  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Its  feathers  are  much  used  as  ornaments  for 
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the  head  among  the  Japanese,  Cliinese,  and 
Persians. 

PARADISE,  Grains  of.  The  hot  berries 
or  seeds  of  the  cardamum. 

PARADOX.  An  opinion  apparently  absurd 
or  contradictory,  although  sometimes  true  in 
fact. 

PARAGRAPH.  A  collection  of  sentences 
eomprehended  between  one  break  and  another. 

PARALLAX.  A  change  in  the  apparent 
place  of  any  heavenly  body  when  seen  from 
different  points  of  view. 

PARALLEL  (in  Mathematics.)  The  name 
for  lines,  surfaces,  or  bodies  every  where  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each  other. 

PARALLELOGRAM.  A  plane  figure, 
bounded  by  four  right  lines,  whereof  the  oppo- 
site are  parallel  and  equal  to  one  another. 

PARALLEL  SPHERE  (in  Astronomy.) 
The  situation  of  the  sphere  when  the  equator 
coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles  with 
the  zenith  and  nadir. 

PARALYSIS.     The  palsy. 

PARAPET.  A  wall  breast  high  that 
serves  to  hide  the  roof  of  a  hotise. 

PARAPHRASE.  An  explanation  of  any 
text  in  plainer  and  more  ample  terms. 

PARASELENE.      A  mock  moon,  or 
meteor  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  ring  round 
the  moon. 

PARASITE  (among  the  Ancients.)  A  guest 
invited  by  the  priest  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice ;  a 
trencher  friend  or  hanger  on  at  the  tables  of  the 
great,  who  lives  by  flattery. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS.  Such  as  grow 
upon  others,  like  the  moss  or  misseltoe. 

PARASOL.  a  little  moveable  machine 
or  small  umbrella  used  by  ladies  for  keeping 
off  the  sun. 

PARC^,  the  Pates.  Three  sisters  among 
the  heathens,  who  presided  over  or  spun  the 
lives  of  men  ;  Clotho  held  the  distaff  and  spun 
the  thread,  Lachesis  turned  the  wheel,  and 
Atropos  cut  the  thread. 

PARCHMENT.  The  skin  of  sheep  or 
goats  prepared  for  writing  opon. 

PARDON  (in  Law.)  The  remitting  the 
punishment  for  any  felony  committed  against 
the  state. 

PARENTHESIS  (in  Grammar.)  A  clause 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and 
marked  thus  [  ,]  or  thus  (  .) 

PARHELION.    A  mock  sun. 

PARIAN  MARBLE.  A  sort  of  white 
marble,  so  called  fi-om  the  island  of  Paros 
where  it  was  first  found. 

PARIS.  The  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy, 
who,  carr3ring  away  Helen  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  was  the  author  of  the  Trojan  war. 

PARIS,  Plaster  of.  Burnt  gypsum, 
which,  after  being  finely  pulverized,  is  used  in 
making  casts  and  moulds. 

PARK  (in  Law.)  An  enclosure  stocked 
with  wild  beasts  of  chase. 

PARLIAMENT.    The  great  council  of  the 
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English  nation,  consisting  of  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  which  forms  the  legislative 
branch  of  that  government.  The  parliament 
is  assembled  annually  by  summons  from  the 
crown,  to  make  laws,  impose  taxes,  and  deli- 
berate on  otiier  public  affairs,  either  of  do- 
mestic or  foreign  policy.  The  Parliament  is 
also  styled  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  be- 
cause the  upper  house  assists  in  the  admini- 
stration as  well  as  in  the  making  of  laws. 

PARMESAN.  A  sort  of  cheese  made  at 
Parma  in  Italy. 

PARNASSUS.  A  mountam  of  Phocis,  on 
which  stood  the  temple  and  town  of  Delphi 
It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

PARODY.  A  poetical  pleasantry  which 
consists  in  applying  the  verses  of  some  person 
by  way  of  ridicule  to  another  object,  or  in 
turning  a  serious  work  into  burlesque  by  af- 
fecting to  observe  the  same  rhymes,  words,  and 
cadences. 

PAROL  (in  Law.)  By  word  of  mouth,  as 
parol  evidence. 

PAROLE  (in  MUitary  Affau-s.)  Word  of 
honour,  a  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  of  war, 
when  suffered  to  be  at  larg^  that  he  will  re 
turn  at  a  time  appointed. 

PAROaUET.  A  small  species  of  parrot, 
with  beautiful  green  and  yellow  plumage.  It 
is  common  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


PARRICIDE.    A  murderer  of  father  or 
mother. 
PARROT.    A  genus  of  tropical  birds  well 
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far  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  and 
tbeir  ready  imitation  ^the  human  vokx.  The 
■rii  cciloored  parrot,  found  on  the  coast  of 
Gvxaea,  is  commonly  brought  to  Europe,  as  it 
■peaks  most  readily.  The  tongue  resembles 
UBt  of  a  man,  and  the  formation  of  the  throat, 
and  cavity  of  the  beak,  contribute  to  its  articu- 
lation. 

PARRYING  (among  Fencers.)  The  ward- 
ing a  push  or  bk)w  from  an  adversary. 

PARSING  (in  Grammar.)  Expounding 
words  and  saitaaces  so  as  to  apply  the  rules 
of  grammar  to  them. 

PARSLEY.  A  potherb,  and  a  perennial, 
which  grows  in  gardais. 

PART  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  quantity  con- 
tained in  a  whole. 

PART  (in  Music)  A  piece  of  the  score  or 
partition,  written  by  itself  f<M:  the  convenience 
of  the  musician. 

PART  (in  the  Drama.)  The  character  or 
portion  of  a  piece  assisrned  to  a  performer. 

PARTERRE.  An  open  part  of  a  garden 
in  the  front  of  a  hoose^  commonly  ornamented 
with  flowers: 

PARTHENON.  A  temple  at  Athens, 
sacred  to  Minerva. 

PARTICIPLE  (in  Grammar.)  One  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  so  called  because  it  partakes 
both  of  the  noun  and  the  verb. 

PARTICLE  (in  Physiology.)  A  minute 
part  of  any  body  which  entCTs'into  its  compo- 
Biti(Hi. 

PARTICLE  (in  Grammar.)  Small  inde- 
clinable words  that  serve  to  unite  or  connect 
others  together. 

PARTITION  (in  Law.)  Dividing  lands 
or  tenements  among  coheirs  or  parceners. 

PARTRIDGEI  A  bird  of  game  which 
abounds  in  Europe  and  Amerka,  auad  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  flesh. 
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PARTY  (in  PubUc  Afikirs.)  Any  number 
of  men  combining  togetha-  to  follow  their 
own  particular  views,  either  in  politics  or  rdi- 
gkm. 

PARTY-WALLS.  Partitioi^  ofbrick  made 
between  buildings  separately  occupied,  to  pre- 
vent the  spreadinsr  of  fire. 

PASQUINADEl  A  short  satirical  hbel 
that  is  generally  stuck  up  to  be  read  by  the 
passers  l^. 

PASS  (in  Military  Aflfairs.)  A  straight  nar- 
row passage,  which  renders  the  entrance  into 
a  country  difficult  for  an  army. 

PASSAGE  (in  Music.)  A  succession  of 
sounds  fcMining  a  member  or  phrase  in  a  com- 
position. 

PASSAIC  FALLS.  A  fidl  of  water  in  the 
riv«-  of  the  same  name,  at  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  state.  The 
river  is  40  yards  wde,  and  falk  nearly  70 
feet,  in  one  sheet  of  water,  presoiting  a  aaaie 
of  singular  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  aflforda 
fine  situations  for  manufactories  of 
kinds. 


PARTS  OF  SPEECH.  The  grammatical 
division  of  words  according  to  their  connexion 
with  or  dependence  upon  each  other ;  they  are 
commonly  reckoned  nine  in  nimiber,  namely, 
the  article,  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle, 
advo-b,  c<Hij  unction,  preposition,  and  interject 
tun. 

PARTY  (in  Military  Afl"airs.)  A  smaU  de- 
tachment or  number  of  men  sent  npon  any 
particular  duty,  as  a  recruiting  party,  &c. 


PASSERES.  An  order  of  birds  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  comprehending  such  as  have 
the  bill  conic  and  points!,  as  the  pigeon,  tha 
lark,  the  thrush,  &c. 

PASSION  WEEK.  The  week  immediate- 
ly before  Eiaster. 

PASSIVE.  Sufiering,  an  epitliet  for  verbs 
which  express  the  sufering  or  bemg  acted 
upon,  as,  '  to  be  loved.' 

PASSIVE  PRINCIPLES  (inCbymistry.) 


PAV 
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Elarth  and  water,  so  called  because  their  parts 
are  not  so  swiftly  moved  aa  those  of  spirits,  oil, 
and  salt. 

PASSOVER.  A  festival  of  the  Jews,  com- 
memorative of  the  angels  passing  the  doors  of 
the  Israelites  when  they  slew  all  the  first  born 
of  the  Egyptians. 

PASSPORT,  or  Pass.  A  license  or  letter 
from  a  prince  or  governor  granting  liberty  to 
a  person  to  pass  through  tlie  country. 

PASS  WORD.  A  secret  word  or  counter- 
sign, which  enables  any  person  to  go  through 
military  stations. 

PASTE  (in  the  Glass  Trade.)  A  kind  of 
coloured  gleiss  made  of  calcined  crystal,  lead, 
and  metallic  preparations,  so  as  to  imiiate 
gems. 

PASTEBOARD.  A  thick  kind  of  paper 
formed  of  several  sheets  pasted  one  over  the 
other. 

PASTIL.  A  sweet  ball  or  perfumed  com- 
position. 

PASTIL  (among  Painters.)  A  roll  of  paste 
made  up  of  vai'ious  colours  with  gum;  a 
crayon. 

PASTORAL.  A  shepherd's  song  or  poem, 
by  way  of  dialogue  between  shepherds. 

PASTURE  LAND.  Land  reserved  for  tiie 
feeding  of  cattle. 

PATENTS,  or  Lettehs  Patent.  Wri- 
tings from  a  government,  which  grants  to  an 
inventor  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  a  parti- 
cular article,  or  subject  of  invention. 

PATERNOSTER.  The  Lord's  prayer; 
also,  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the 
Romish  church. 

PATHOLOGY.  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  explains  the  symptoms  of  diseases. 

PATHOS.  The  emotion  which  an  ora- 
tor displays  in  his  speech  or  excites  in  his 
hearers. 

PATIENT.  One  who  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  physician  for  the  cure  of  any  dis- 
order. 

PATIENT  (in  Physiology.)  That  which 
receives  impressions  from  any  otlier  thing 
called  the  agent. 

PATRIARCH.  The  father  or  ruler  of  a 
family,  such  as  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs 
of  old. 

PATRIARCH  (in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.) 
A  bishop  that  is  superior  to  an  archbishop. 

PATRIMONY  (in  Law.)  A  right  or  es- 
tate inherited  from  ancestors. 

PATRIOT.  A  father  of  his  country. 

PATROL.  Any  party  going  their  rounds 
at  stated  hours,  to  observe  what  passes. 

PATRON  (in  Law.)  A  friend  of  interest 
or  power ;  he  who  has  the  disposal  of  a  bene- 
fice. 

PATRONYMIC.  A  name  derived  from 
one's  father  or  ancestors. 

PAVEMENT.  A  layer  of  stone  or  bricks, 
which  serves  to  cover  tlie  ground  and  form  a 
path  or  road. 


PAVILION.  A  large  tent  raised  on  posts 
to  lodge  under  in  summer  time. 

PAUSE  (in  Music.)  A  character  of  time, 
denoting  that  the  note  must  be  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  length. 

PAWN  (in  Commerce.)  A  pledge  given 
by  way  of  security  for  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money. 

PAWN  (in  Chess.)  One  of  the  common 
men. 

PAWNBROKER.  One  who  lends  money 
upon  goods  left  in  pledge. 

PAY.  What  is  allowed  to  each  individual 
in  the  army.  Full  pay  is  the  full  allowance ; 
half  pay,  tnat  which  is  allowed  to  officers  on 
their  retiring  from  the  service. 

PAYING.  A  sea  term  for  anointing  a 
mast,  yard,  &c.  with  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
&c. 

PAYING  OFF.  A  sea  term  for  letting  a 
ship's  head  fall  to  leeward  of  the  point  whither 
it  was  previously  directed. 

PAYMASTER.  He  who  has  the  charge  of 
paying  a  regiment. 

PEA.  A  fine  edible  kind  of  pulse.  Beside 
their  utility  for  culinary  purposes,  peas, 
when  harvested  dry,  and  ground  into  meal, 
are  uncommonly  serviceable  for  fattening 
hogs,  as  no  other  grain  agrees  better  with 
those  animals.  If  the  straw  be  forward  in  au- 
tumn, and  has  been  housed  without  injury,  it 
will  be  little  inferior  to  ordinary  hay,  and  af- 
ford a  very  useful  article  of  fodder,  on  which 
every  kind  of  cattle  will  thrive :  and,  though 
it  be  apt  to  occasion  gripes  in  horses,  if  given 
to  them  before  the  month  of  January,  yet  such 
effects  may  be  corrected,  by  allowing  a  few 
turnips,  cabbages,  or  potatoes,  either  with  or 
after  they  have  eaten  the  pea-straw.  In  com- 
mon with  all  other  leguminous  fruits,  peas 
possess  a  strong  mucilage,  with  an  earthy  ba- 
sis, and  yield  a  very  solid  nourishment  to  per- 
sons of  vigorous  stomachs ;  but  pulse  of  every 
description  is  apt  to  excite  flatulency  and  cos- 
tiveness,  if  eaten  too  frequently,  or  in  too  large 
quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  peas  boiled  in 
a  fresh  or  green  state,  are  equally  wholesome 
and  agreeable,  being  less  flatulent,  and  more 
easily  digested,  than  after  they  have  attained 
maturity. 

PEACE  ESTABLISHMENT.  The  num. 
ber  of  effective  men  required  in  tlie  army  and 
navy  during  peace. 

PEACH.  A  rich,  deHcious,  juicy  fruit, 
highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  at  table,  as 
an  article  in  our  desserts ;  and  when  ripe  and 
fresh,  is  grateful  and  wholesome,  seldom  dis- 
agreeing with  the  stomach,  unless  tliis  organ 
be  not  in  a  healthy  state,  or  the  fruit  has  been 
eaten  to  excess.  The  kernels  yield  a  salubri- 
ous bitter.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  appear  only  in  spring,  emit  an  agree- 
able odour,  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and,  inclu- 
ding the  calyx  as  well  as  the  corolla,  are  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.    The  leaves  are  occa- 


PEA 

•ianaliy  aaaployed  in  cookery,  but  they  ought 
not,  to  be  used  without  great  cautitm,  on  ac- 
count of  their  injurious  quedities. 

PEACOCK.  A  well  known  domestic  bird, 
remarkaUe  for  the  beauty  of  its  tail,  and  the 
harshness  of  its  cry. 
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PEAK  (in  Greography.)  A  mountain  or 
devation  with  a  sharp  summit,  as  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe. 

PEIAK  (among  Mariners.)  The  upper 
corner  of  sauls  which  are  extended  by  a  gaff 
or  by  a  yard,  which  crosses  the  mast  obliquely. 

PEAR.  A  well  known  tree,  which  yields  a 
great  variety  of  firuit,  as  the  musk,  muscadel, 
rose,  bergamot,  bury  pear,  &c. 

PEARL.  A  concretion  found  in  several 
shdls,  as  in  stMue  species  of  the  oyster  and 
mussel.  Pearls  are  of  a  silvery  or  Wueish 
white  colour,  and  very  brilUanL  They  are 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  distemper  in 
the  animal,  similar  to  the  stone  in  man ;  they 
are  formed,  however,  of  the  same  matter  as  the 
inner  shell,  and  consist  of  layers  one  over  an- 
other, after  the  manner  of  an  onion. 

PEARL,  Mother  of.  The  shell  of  an- 
other species  of  oyster,  not  the  pearl  oyster. 
It  is  extremely  smooth,  and  as  white  as  the 
pearl. 

PEARLASH.  Potadicaldned  or  cleared  of 
its  impurities  by  fire. 

PEARL  BARLEY.  The  seed  of  common 
barley,  with  tlie  outer  husk  taken  off;  it  is 
sometimes  used  medicinally. 

PEAT.  A  sort  of  fuel  dog  out  of  the  earth. 

It  is  the  remains  of  decayed  vegetables,  as 

leaves,  stringy  fibres,   the  wood  of  decayed 

ftrimks  of  trees.  &c.    It  is  found  in  low  valfevs 
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and  bogs  in  Gi'eat  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  America. 

PEBBLES.  A  sort  of  fossils  distinguished 
from  flints  by  having  a  variety  of  colours. 

PECK.  A  dry  measure,  the  fourth  part  of 
a  bushel. 

PECORA.  An  order  of  animals  in  the  Lan- 
naean  system,  under  the  class  mammalia, 
comprehending  such  as  have  the  feet  hoofed 
and  cloven,  and  live  on  grass,  and  chew  the 
cud,  and  have  four  stomachs,  as  the  antelope, 
the  camel,  cameleopard,  stag,  musk,  sheep,  ox, 
cow,  &C. 

PECTORAL.  Relating  to  the  breastf,  as 
pectoral  medicines,  medicines  good  for  curing 
diseases  in  the  breast 

PEDANTRY.  A  needless  or  iU  timed 
display  of  learning. 

PEDESTAL.  The  lowest  part  of  a  column. 

PEDIMENT.  A  low  pinnacle,  serving  to 
crown  a  frontispiece,  &c. 

PEDOMETEiR.  See  Perambulator. 

PEER  (in  English  Law.)  An  equal,  or 
We  of  the  same  rank  and  condition,  formerly 
t  appUed  to  the  va&sals  or  tenants  of  the  same 
ilord ;  and  now  appUed  to  those  who  are  em- 
pannelled  in  an  inquest  upon  a  man  accused 
6f  any  offence,  who  by  the  crimmal  law  ought 
to  be  peers  or  equals  of  the  person  accused. 

PEERESS.     The  ladv  of  a  peer. 

PEERS  OF  THE  REALM.  The  nobihty 
of  Englemd,  who,  though  distinguished  by 
the  different  titles  of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  vis- 
count, and  baron,  are  nevertheless  all  peers 
or  equals  in  their  pohtical  character  as  lords 
of  parliemient 

PEGASUS  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.) 
A  winged  horse,  on  which  Bellerophon  ia 
fabled  to  have  ridden. 


PEGASUS  (in  Astronomy.)  A  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing 
from  20  to  89  etais,  according  to  different 
writers. 

PELICAN.  A  large  bird  inhabiting  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  the  bill  of  which  is 
straight,  except  at  the  point.   One  species  has 
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a  skin  reaching  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to 
the  neck,  which  forms  a  pouch  capable  of 
holding  many  quarts  of  water  ;  another,  called 
the  cormorant,  is  used  by  the  Chinese  to  catch 
fish,  which  a  ring  round  the  neck  prevents 
its  swallowing ;  and  another,  the  gannet,  is  so 
numerous  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
that  the  inhabitants  live  on  them  and  their 
eggs.  The  pelican  has  a  peculiar  tenderness 
for  its  young,  and  has  been  supposed  to  draw 
blood  from  its  breast  for  their  support 

PELLICLE.  A  thin  skinlike  substance 
found  in  egg-shells,  and  other  animal  pro- 
ductions. 

PELT.    The  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal. 

PELVIS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen. 

PEN  (in  Husbandry.)  A  fold  or  enclosure 
for  sheep,  &c. 

PENAL  LAWS.  Laws  made  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminal  offences. 

PENALTY  (in  Law.)  A  fine  or  forfeiture 
by  wav  of  punishment. 

PENANCE  (in  Ecclesiastical  Law.)  An 
infliction  of  some  pain  or  bodily  suffering  as 
an  exercise  of  repentance  for  some  sin,  either 
voluntary,  or  imposed  by  the  priest  in  the 
Romish  church. 

PENATES.  The  household  gods  of  the 
Romans. 

PENCIL.  An  instrument  used  in  drawing 
and  painting. 

PENCIL  OP  RAYS  (in  Optics.)  A  num- 
ber of  rays  diverging  from  some  luminous 
point,  which  after  falling  upon  and  passing 
through  a  lens,  converge  again  on  entering 
the  eye. 

PENDANT.  A  sea  term  for  a  narrow  ban- 
ner or  streamer.  The  broad  pendant  is  a  flag 
that  serves  to  distinguish  the  chief  of  a 
squadron. 

PENDULUM.  A  heavy  body  so  suspend- 
ed that  it  may  vibrate  or  s^ving  backwards 
and  forwards. 

PENETRATION  OP  BODIES.  A  term 
in  philosophy,  denoting  that  the  parts  of  one 
body  occupy  the  interstices  between  the  parts 
of  another. 

PENINSULA.  A  place  almost  surrounded 
with  water,  except  where  it  is  joined  with  the 
continent  by  a  neck  of  land. 

PENITENTIARY.  The  name  of  a 
prison  where  felons  are  kept  to  hard  la- 
bour. 

PENMAN.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
pen,_particularly  in  fine  kinds  of  writing. 

PENNY  POST.  A  person  who  conveys 
letters  to  different  parts  of  a  metropolis  for  a 
penny.  The  price  being  raised  to  twopence. 
It  is  now  called  the  twopenny  post. 

PENNYROYAL.  A  pungent  herb  used 
in  medicine. 

PENNYWEIGHT.  An  English  troy 
weight,  marked  thus,  dwt.,  containing  24 
grains. 


PEP 

PENSION  (in  Law.)  An  annnal  aHow- 
ance  made  to  a  person  without  any  equivalent 
in  return. 

PENSIONER.  One  who  receives  a 
pension ;  also,  one  maintained  at  the  charge 
of  a  government,  or  of  any  company  or  hoe- 
pital. 

PENSIONERS,  Gentlemen,  or  King's 
Pensionehs.  a  band  of  English  gentle- 
men to  the  number  of  40,  first  set  on  foot  by 
King  Henry  VII.,  whose  office  it  b  to  guard 
the  king's  person  in  his  palace. 

PENTAGON.  A  geometrical  figure  hav- 
ing  five  sides  and  five  angles. 

PENTAGRAPH.  A  copying  machine, 
by  which  designs  may  be  copied  in  any  pro- 
portion by  persons  who  are  not  skiiled  in 
drawing.  It  consists  of  four  jointed  levers, 
as  in  the  subjoined  figure. 


PENTAGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  An  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  compre- 
hending such  as  have  pistils  in  an  hermaph- 
rodite flower. 

PENTAMETER.  A  sort  of  verse  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  consisting  of  five  feet  or  metres. 

PENTANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of 
the  Linneean  classes,  comprehending  plants 
which  have  flowers  with  five  stamens. 


PENTATEUCH.  The  five  books  of  Moses. 

PENTHOUSE.   A  shed  hanging  forward. 

PENUMBRA  (in  Astronomy.)  A  partial 
shade  observed  between  the  perfect  shadow 
and  the  full  light  in  an  eclipse. 

PEPPER.  An  aromatic  fruit  or  berry 
brought  from  India.  It  is  of  three  kinds, 
namely,  black,  white,  and  long.  The  bljusk 
is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  Spice 
Islands. 


^  PER 

PESL  A  Latin  preposition,  Bignifying  by, 
Qsed  in  many  phrases,  as  per  force,  pr.  or 
per  annum,  per  cent  or  per  centum,  &c. 

PEaiAMBULATOR.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  distances,  otherwise  called  a  pedo- 
OT  surveying  wheeL 
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PER  CENTUM,  or  Pk.  Cent.  Rate  of 
interest,  so  much  for  each  hundred,  as  five 
per  cent  that  is,  five  dollars  for  every  hun- 
dred dollars. 

PERCH.  A  kind  of  fish  with  sharp  incur- 
\-ate  teeth,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  delicate. 
It  seldcMn  grows  to  any  great  size.  The  body 
is  deep,  the  scales  rough,  the  back  arched,  and 
the  side  lines  placed  near  the  back.  For 
beauty  of  colours,  the  perch  vies  with  the 
gaudiest  of  the  inhabitzuits  of  the  ponds,  lakes, 
and 


PE2RCH  (in  Commaxe.)  A  measure  of 
five  yards  and  a  half^  or  sixteoi  foet  and  a 
half 

PERCHANCR  Accidentallv. 

PERCUSSION.  The  impression  a  body 
makes  in  falling  or  striking  up<Mi  another.  It 
is  either  direct  or  oUique;  direct  when  the 
impulse  is  made  in  the  direction  of  a  Une  per- 
pendicular at  the  point  of  impact,  and  oblique 
when  it  is  givai  in  a  line  oblique  to  the  place 
of  impact,  or  that  does  not  pass  through  the 
commcni  centre  of  gravity  ot  the  two  striking 
bodies. 

PEREMPTORY  (in  Law.)  Absolute  or 
determinate,  as  peremptory  writ,  &c. 

PERENNIAL.  A  plant,  the  root  of  which 
continues  for  more  than  two  jrears. 

PERFORATION.  Boring  or  making  a 
hole  through. 

PE^R  PORCR  Against  one's  inclination. 

PERIANTH.  The  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower 
when  it  is  contiguous  to  the  flower,  in  disdnc 
tion  firom  the  caljT:  or  outer  covering  of  the 
flower. 

PERICARDIUM.  A  double  membrane 
tvfaich  surrounds  the  whole  compass  of  the 


PERICARP.  A  viscous  bag  with  seeds,  or 

a  vessel  producing  seeds. 

PERICRANIUM.  A  membrane  which  al- 
doses the  bones  of  the  skulL 

PERIGEE  (in  Ancient  Astronomy.)  That 
point  in  the  heaven  in  which  the  sun  or  any 
planet  is  least  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth. 

PERIHELION  (in  Modem  Astronomy.) 
That  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is 
nearest  to  the  sun,  and  which,  for  the  earth,  is 
at  this  time  9°  30'  5''  of  Cancer,  the  increase 
beinga  degree  in  72  years,  or  1°  23' 2'' in  a  cen- 
tury. The  perihelion  of  all  the  planets  is  dif- 
ferent: thus,  that  of  Mercury  b  in  14°  of 
Gemini,  of  Venus  9°  of  Leo,  Mare  in  2°  rf 
Pisces,  Jupiter  in  10°  of  Sagittarius,  Ac.; 
showing  that  the  cause  of  the  variable  dis- 
tances is  not  in  the  son  as  common  to  the 
whola 

PERIMETER,  The  ambit  or  extent  which 
bounds  a  figure  or  body,  whether  rectilinear 
or  mixed. 

PE21IOD  (in  Astronomy.)  The  entire  re- 
volution of  a  planet 

PERIOD  (in  Chronology.)  The  revolution 
of  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  the  Julian 
period. 

PERIOD  (in  Grammar.)  A  full  stop  at 
the  end  of  any  sentence,  marked  thus  (.) 

PERIOD  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  point  or  ami' 
ma  after  every  third  place  in  a  series  of  figures ; 
also,  in  the  extraction  of  roots  to  point  off  the 
figures  into  given  numbers  or  parcels. 

PERIOD^ (in  Medicine.)  The  interval  be- 
tween the  coming  on  of  fits  in  iidennitting  dis- 
orders. 

PERIOECI  (in  Geography.)  Inhabitants 
of  the  earUi  who  Uve  under  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude,  b»it  opposite  parallds  of  longitnde. 

PERIPHERY.  The  circumference  of  any 
circle  or  curve,  &c. 

PERIPATETICS.  The  fijflowoB  of  Aris- 
totle, whose  doctrines  are  ^dnguiahed  by 
the  name  of  the  Peripatetic  Phikec^y.  He 
also  was  called  the  Peripatetic,  because  he  de- 
Uvered  his  lectures  walking. 

PERIPHRASIS.  Circumfocution,  or  ex- 
pressing any  thing  by  many  words  which 
might  be  expressed  by  a  few. 

PERISCII.  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  whose 
shadow  goes  round  them  in  a  day. 

PEIRISTALTIC  MOTION.  The  mouon 
of  the  intestines^  which  resembles  the  motion 
of  a  worm. 

PERISTYLR  A  piazza,  as  in  the  middle 
of  the  ervmnasium  at  Athens. 

PERJURY.  Taking  a  false  oath  knowing- 
ly and  wilftilly. 

PERIWINKLE.  A  kind  of  sea  snail. 

PERMIT  (in  Law.)  A  license  or  warrant 
(or  persons  to  pass  with  or  sell  goods. 

PERORATION.  The  epilogue  or  con- 
cluding part  of  an  oration. 

PERPENDICULAR  (in  Geometry.)    A 
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Una  which,  when  it  falls  upon  another  line, 

makes  the  angles  on  each  side  equal  and  right 
angles. 

PERPENDICULAR  (in  Gunnery.)  A 
small  instrument  used  for  the  finding  the  cen- 
tre line  of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of  pointing 


it  at  any  object, 
LY. 

pears 


PERRY.    A  drink  made  of  the  juice  of 


PER  SALTEM.  A  leap  from  subject  to 
subject. 

PER  SE.  By  or  in  itself;  things  consider- 
ed per  se,  that  is,  in  the  abstract,  or  abstracted 
from  all  others. 

PERSECUTION.  The  infliction  of  pain 
on  another  designedly,  and  with  force  and 
violence,  in  violation  of  the  laws  either  of  God 
or  man,  such  as  the  persecutions  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  church  :  the  first  happened  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  last  in  that  of  Dio- 
clesian. 

PERSEUS  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  A 
hero,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  who  pro- 
cured the  Gorgon's  head,  and  released  An- 
dromeda. 

PERSEUS  (in  Astronomy.)  A  constellation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

PERSIAN.  A  native  of  Persia.  The  pre- 
sent empire  of  Persia  was  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  by  Sapor,  220  A.  C. 
Ancient  Persia  was  one  of  the  four  great  mo- 
narchies, founded  by  Cyrus  556  before  Christ, 
and  conquered  by  Alexander  324  B.  C 


PERSIAN  LILAC.  A  handsome  shrub^ 
having  a  broader  leaf  and  a  finer  flower  than 
the  common  lilac. 

PERSIAN  ORDER  (in  Architeeture.)  An 
order  wherein  the  entablature  is  supported  by 
the  figures  of  men  instead  of  columns.  They 
were  intended  to  represent  the  Persians  taken 
captive  by  the  Athenians, 

PERSON  (in  Grammar.)  A  terra  for  nouns 
»nd  pronouns  which  express  the  person 
of  the  speaker ;  also,  the  inflection  of  verbs 
answering  to  lite  different  persons.  There  are 
three  persons,  ndmcly,  the  first,  or  the  person 
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speaking;  the  second,  the  person  spoken  io; 
and  the  third,  the  person  spoken  of. 

PERSONAL  (in  liaw.)  Belonging  to  the 
person  and  not  to  the  thing,  as  personal  goods, 
as  opposed  to  real  property  or  estates ;  per- 
sonal action,  an  action  against  the  person. 

PERSONAL  VERB  (in  Grammar.)  A 
verb  that  has  inflections  or  endings  to  express 
the  persons  of  the  as&aL 

PERSONATE  ^n  Botany.)  One  of  Lin- 
naeus' natural  orders  of  plants,  which  have  a 
labiate  corolla  or  flower  with  the  lips  closed,  as 
the  aconite,  &c. 

PERSONATING.  Representing  any  one 
by  a  fictitious  or  assumed  character,  so  as  to 
pass  for  the  person  represented. 

PERSONS  (in  Law)  Are  distinguished 
into  natural  persons  whom  God  has  formed, 
and  artificial  persons,  or  those  formed  by  so- 
ciety, as  corporations  or  bodies  politic. 

PERSPECTIVE.  A  branch  of  mixed  ma- 
thematics, which  shows  how  to  represent  ob- 
jects on  a  plane  surface,  as  naturally  as  they 
woiJd  appear  to  our  sight  if  seen  through  that 
plane,  supposing  it  were  as  transparent  as 
glass.  Perspective  is  divided  into  Aerial 
Perspective,  which  has  principally  a  refer- 
ence to  the  colouring  and  shading  of  distant 
objects;  and  Lineal  Perspective,  which  re- 
lates to  the  position,  form,  magnitude,  &c.  of 
the  several  lines  or  contours  of  objects,  &c.  It 
is,  however,  an  art  reduced  to  matliematical 
rules.  O,  P,  and  O,  Q,  are  on  the  ground 
plane.  P,  Q,  is  the  horizontal  plane  in  which 
is  the  eye  or  point  of  sight,  and  in  which  all 
objects  on  the  ground  plane  vanish  in  distance 
as  at  P  and  Q,.  The  point  of  sight  is  where 
the  horizontal  line  and  the  perpendicular  O  N 


PERSPECTIVE,  HisTOEY  of.  Perspec- 
tive, as  a  branch  of  optics,  was  known  and 
practised  at  an  early  period.  It  was  taught 
by  Democritus  and  Anaxagora.s,  and  treated 
of  by  Euclid  in  his  Optics.  Alhazen,  likewise 
in  his  optical  treatise,  speaks  of  this  art,  and 
of  its  importance  for  the  painter ;  but  the  first 
writers  who  professedly  treated  on  perspective 
were  Bartolomeo  Bramantino,  in  his  Regole 
di  Perspectiva,  &c.  dated  1440,  and  Pietro  del 
Borgo,  who  supposed  objects  to  be  placed  be- 
yond a  transparent  tablet,  and  so  to  trace  the 
images  which  rays  of  light  emitted  from  them 
would  makeupon  it.  Albert  DurerconsUact- 
ed  a  machine  upon  the  principles  of  Borgo,  by 
which  he  could  trace  tlie  perspective  appear- 
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Mice  of  oljects.  Ijeou  Battista  Albcrti,  in  his 
treatise  De  Pictura,  speaks  chiefly  of  perspec- 
tive; and  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  o(  Siena,  who 
died  in  1506,  wrote  a  system  of  perspeaive, 
which  appeared  in  1540.  He  is  said  to  have 
first  recommended  points  of  disteince,  to  which 
are  drawn  all  lines  that  make  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  with  the  ground  line.  Guido  Ubaldi, 
in  his  Perspective,  published  in  1600,  showed 
that  all  lines  are  parallel  to  one  zmother,  if 
they  be  inclined  to  the  ground  line,  and  con- 
verge to  some  point  in  the  horizontal  line ; 
and  that  through  this  point  also  will  pass  a 
line  dra\vn  from  the  eye  parallel  to  them.  His 
work  contained  the  first  principles,  which  af 
terwards  formed  the  ground  work  of  Dr.  Tay 
lor '8.  He  was  immediately  followed  by  Gia- 
como  Barozzi,  of  Vignola,  whose  two  rules  of 
Perspective  were  published,  with  a  commenta- 
ry, by  Ignatius  Dante.     Marolois'  work  was 
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published  at  the  Hague  in  1615,  and  that  of  legs,  and  web  feet     It  is  sometimes  found  at 


Sirigatti,  which  was  an  abstract  of  Vignola's, 
in  1625.  But  tlie  most  celebrated  writer  on 
this  subject  was  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor,  who,  in 
his  Linear  Perspective,  has  laid  do\vn  princi- 
ples far  more  general  than  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  does  not  confine  his  rules 
to  the  horizontal  plane  only,  but  he  has  made 
them  applicable  to  every  species  of  Unes  and 
planes.  Likewise,  by  his  method,  which  is 
exceedingly  simple,  the  fewest  lines  imagina- 
ble are  required  to  produce  any  perspective 
representation.  As  a  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  his  method,  it  suffices  to  add,  that  it  has 
been  followed  by  all  who  have  treated  on  this 
subject,  and  is  universally  adopted  in  practice. 
Mr.  Hamilton  published  his  Stereography  in  2 
vols-  folio,  after  the  manner  of  iJhr.  Taylor  ; 
besides  which  there  are  sone  good  treatises  on 
the  subject  from  Ware,  Cowley,  Ferguson, 
Eknerson,  &c ;  but  Mr.  Kirby's  system  of 
perspective  has  been  generally  esteemed  for 
its  practical  utility. 

PERSPECTIVE.  In  gardens  or  at  the 
end  of  galleries,  designed  to  deceive  the  eye  by 
representing  the  continuation  of  an  alley  or  a 
building,  &c. 

PERSPECTIVE-GLASS.  The  glass  or 
other  transparent  surface  supposed  to  bk  placed 
between  the  eye  and  the  object  pCTpendicularly 
to  the  horizon. 

PERSPIRATION.  The  evacuation  of  the 
juices  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  This  is  either  sensible,  which  is  called 
sweating  ;  or  insensible,  which  is  not  percep- 
tible to  the  senses. 

PERUVIAN  BARK.  A  drug,  Uie  bark  of 
a  tree  growing  in  Pera  Peruvian  bark  is 
used  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers  or 

XBS ;  and  by  some  persons  is  prescribed  in 
r  kinds  of  fevers,  in  confluent  small-pox, 
in  gangrenous  sore  throat,  and  in  every  species 
of  gangrene.  It  is  given  in  powder,  as  an  ex- 
tract, a  spirituous  tincture  and  decoction  ;  but 
the  most  efficaciwis  form  is  that  of  powder, 


PESTLE.  An  instrament  for  pounding  in 
a  mortar. 

PETA  L.    The  leaf  of  the  corolla  or  flower. 

PETARD  (in  Fortification.)  A  hoUow  en- 
gine shaped  like  a  sugar-loafj  made  for  break- 
ing open  gates,  drawbridges,  &c. 

PETIOLE  (in  Botany.)  The  leaf-stalk,  or 
the  stem  which  supports  the  leaf 

PETITION  (in  Law.)  A  supplication  in 
lieu  of  a  writ,  which  is  always  made  by  a 
subject  to  a  king  when  the  latter  is  a  party 
in  the  suit ;  also,  any  supphcation  drawn  up 
in  form,  and  addressed  to  the  president  or 
either  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  in  this 
country. 

PETITIO  PRINCIPII  (among  Logicians.) 
Begging  the  question,  or  taking  for  granted 
that  which  is  the  matter  in  dispute. 

PETREL.  A  sea-fowl  of  a  black  colour, 
about  the  size  of  a  swallow,  with  long  slender 


a  great  distance  from  land,  and  sailors  call 
them  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  and  look  upon 
their  appearance  as  the  presage  of  a  storm. 


PETRIFACTIONS  (among  Mineralo- 
gists.) Stony  matters  incrusted  within  the 
cavities  of  organized  bodies,  as  the  incrus- 
tations of  limestone  or  selenite  in  the  form 
of  stalactites  or  dropstones  firom  the  roo&  of 
caverns. 

PETRIFACTION.  The  conversion  of 
wood,  bones,  or  any  other  substance,  into  stone ; 
also,  that  which  is  turned  into  stone. 

PETROLEUM.  Rock  oil,  a  liquid  bitu- 
minous substance  which  distils  firom  rocks. 

PEWTEIR.  A  compound  metal,  or  an  alloy 
of  tin  with  copper,  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  or  an- 
timony. 

PHALANX.  A  Macedonian  legion,  formed 
into  a  square  compact  battahon  of  pikemen. 

PHANTASMAGORIA,  An  optical  exhi- 
bition very  similar  to  the  magic  lantern. 

PHARAOH.  A  name  common  to  sevwal 
kings  of  Elgypt  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The 
fourth  of  this  name  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea. 

PHARMACOP(EIA.  A  book  of  medi- 
cmes. 

PHARMACY.  The  art  of  preparing,  com- 
pounding,  and  preserving  medicine. 

PHAROS,  A  watch  tower  among  the  an- 
cients. 
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PHASES.  The  various  appearances  of  the 
moon  at  different  ages,  being  first  a  crescent, 
chen  a  semicircle,  then  gibbous,  and  lastly  full, 
when  she  returns  by  the  same  gradation  to 
the  state  of  a  new  moon. 


PHEASANT.  A  bird  of  game,  highly  es- 
teemed for  its  flesh.  The  pheasant  of  Europe, 
in  shape  and  plumage,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  birds.  It  was  originally  brought  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  In  shape  it  re- 
sembles our  wild  pigeon,  its  tail  being  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  nearly  equals  the  domes- 
tic cock  in  size.  It  is  beautifully  marked  with 
various  brilliant  hues.  The  cock  pheasant  is 
considerably  larger,  his  tail  longer,  and  his 
plumage  more  brilliant,  than  that  of  the  hen 
pheasant. 


PHEON.  A  kind  of  missile  weapon  or 
dart  wiUi  a  barb,  which  is  sometimes  borne  in 
coats  of  arms. 

PHIAL.  A  little  glass  bottle,  mostly  used 
for  medicine. 

PHILOLOGY.  An  assemblage  of  sciences, 
consisting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  anti- 
quities,  fistory,  and  criticism,  called  by  the 
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French,  bellea  lettres  ;  also,  the  science  of  lan- 
guages. 

PHILOSOPHER.  One  who  is  versed  in 
or  addicts  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE.  Theobjectof 
alchymy  by  a  long  sought  for  preparation,  by 
which,  as  they  pretended,  the  base  metals 
might  be  converted  into  gold  and  silver. 

PHILOSOPHY.  Properly,  the  love  of 
wisdom,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  study  of 
nature  or  morality,  founded  on  reason  and  ex- 
perience, or  the  systems  which  different  men 
have  devised  of  explaining  the  various  pheno- 
mena in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  as  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  which  taught,  among 
other  tilings,  the  transmigration  of  souls  ;  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  or  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  works ; 
the  Socratic  philosophy,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Plato ;  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  a  sceptical  licentious  scheme 
of  morals  ascribed  to  Epicurus ;  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, the  doctrines  of  Zeno  the  stoic,  who 
maintained,  among  other  things,  that  a  maa 
might  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  the  severest 
tortures  ;  the  Cynic  philosophy,  the  followers 
of  which  affected  a  great  contempt  of  riches 
and  of  all  sciences  except  morality ;  and  the 
Sceptical  philosophy,  broached  by  one  Pyrrho, 
who  affected  to  doubt  every  thing.  The  Hin- 
doos and  Chinese  were  the  em'liest  philoso- 
phers; from  them  philosophy  travelled  into 
Chaldea  and  Egypt,  and  from  these  countries 
into  Greece,  where  philosophers  were  much 
honoured.  In  Europe,  philosophy  was  revived 
by  Copernicus,  Bacon,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
Locke,  and  Newton ;  and  improvements  have 
been  continued  down  to  our  own  time  by  La 
Place,  Herschel,  Priestly,  Lavoisier,  Phillips, 
Stuart,  Davy,  and  others.  The  last  system  of 
moral  philosophy  is  by  Stuart ;  of  natural  phi- 
losophy,  by  Newton ;  of  chemical  philosophy, 
by  Davy ;  and  of  mathematical  philosophy,  by 
La  Place. 

PHLEBOTOMY.  The  opening  a  vein 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  some  of  the 
blood. 

PHLEGM  (in  Anatomy.)  A  thick  tena- 
cious matter  secreted  in  the  lungs. 

PHLEGM  (in  Chymistry.)  A  watery  dis- 
tilled liquor,  in  distinction  from  a  spirituous 
liquor. 

PHOENIX.  The  date-palm  tree,  which  is 
said  to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes. 

PHOSPHATES.  Salts  formed  by  phos- 
phoric acid,  with  thealke[lies,eartlis,  and  me- 
tallic  oxides. 

PHOSPHITES.  Salts  formed  with  phos- 
phorus united  to  the  earths,  alkalies,  and  me- 
tallic oxides. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  combination  of  muriatic  acid  with 
oxygen. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen, 
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It  contains  less  of  the  latter  than  phosphoric 
acid. 

PHOSPHORUS.  A  yellow  semilrans- 
parent  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  but 
brittle  during  the  frost  It  is  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  with  fermenting  matters,  by  which 
the  hydrogen  is  so  gradually  excited  and 
evolved,  and  so  masked,  as  to  exhibit  a  slow 
combustion  on  combination  with  oxygen  at  the 
low  heat  of  44° ;  but  on  the  excitement  being 
increased  to  148°,  it  rapidly  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  displays  vivid  flame 
This  peculiar  combination  of  hydrogen  causes 
the  light  offish,  rotten  wood,  glow-worms,  &c. ; 
also  "the  will-of-the-wisp,"  and  the  luminous 
gas  of  clouds.  The  important  basis  of  phos- 
phorus remains  undetected. 

PHOSPHURET.  A  substance  formed  by 
the  union  of  eilkalis,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides  with  phosphorus. 

PHRENOLOGY.  A  newly  invented  sci- 
ence, which  professes  to  teach,  frem  the  confor- 
mation of  the  human  skull,  the  particular 
charEicters  and  propensities  of  men,  presuming 
that  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  have  their  particular  seat  in  the  brain, 
and  are  to  be  traced  by  particular  externed 
marks. 

PHYLACTERY.  A  charm  or  amulet 
among  the  ancients,  which,  being  worn,  was 
supposed  to  preserve  people  from  certain  evils, 
diseases,  or  dangers. 

PHYSICS,  or  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  science  which  explains  the  doctrine  of 
natural  bodies,  their  phenomena,  causes,  and 
effects,  with  their  various  affections,  motions, 
and  operations. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  The  study  of  men's 
particular  characters  and  ruling  passions  from 
the  features  of  the  face  and  the  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  The  same  as  Physics ; 
also  that  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
structure  and  constitution  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  functions  of  the  various  parts,  with 
regard  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

PHYTOLOGY.  A  treatise  on  the  forms, 
properties,  and  kinds  of  plants. 

PIA  MATER  (in  Anatomy.)  The  interior 
membrane  enclosing  the  bram. 

PIANO  FORTE.  A  well  known  keyed 
instrument  of  Grerman  invention,  which  sends 
forth  sounds  both  piano  and  forte,  that  is,  soft 
and  strong. 
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PIAZZA.  A  gpacioxK  plaoe  enclosed  with 
columns. 

PICiB.  An  order  of  birds  in  the  Linnaean 
system  under  the  class  Aves,  comprehending 
such  as  have  their  bill  compressed  and  convex, 
including  the  parrot,  crow,  raven,  magpie, 
cuckoOjJay,  bird  of  paradise,  &c. 

PICkLE.  a  brine  or  liquor  usueilly  com- 
posed of  salt  for  seasoning  meat,  and  also  of 
spice  and  vinegar  for  preserving  fruits ;  also, 
the  fruits  preserved  in  pickle. 

PICCiUET  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  certain 
number  of  men,  horse  or  foot,  who  do  duty  as 
an  outguard,  to  prevent  surprises. 

PIE  (in  Printing.)  The  composed  matter 
broken  or  thrown  out  of  order. 

PIER.  A  mole  or  rampart  raised  in  a  Ijar 
hour  to  break  the  force  of  the  sea. 

PIGEON.  A  domestic  bird,  of  whicli  there 
are  many  varieties,  as  the  rock  pigeon,  the  car- 
rier pigeon,  the  powter,  shaker,  tumbler,  &c 


PIGMENTS.     Artificial  preparatioM  in 

imitation  of  certain  colours. 

PIG  OF  LEAD.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  weight. 

PIKE  (in  Ichthyology.)  A*  fish  which 
abounds  in  most  of  the  lakes  of  Europe.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  voracity,  and  also  for  its 
longevity.  The  engraving  represents  the 
American  pike. 


PIKE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  long  slender 
staff  with  a  pike  or  spike  at  the  end. 

PILASTER.    A  square  piUar. 

PILE  (in  Artillery.)  A  heap  of  shot  or 
shells  piled  up  into  a  wedgelike  form. 

PILE-DRIVER.  A  machine  for  driving 
pointed  beams  of  wood  into  beds  of  rivers  or 
soft  foundations,  on  which  to  raise  bridges 
and  buildings.  The  weight  A  is  raised  to  B 
by  the  rope  BCD,  coiled  roimd  the  cylin- 
der D  G,  by  the  lever  M.  P.    When  A  ar- 
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rives  at  B,  it  is  detached,  and  falling  on  H, 
drives  it  down. 
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PILGRIM.  A  person  who  takes  a  long 
journey,  often  with  great  privations,  for  devo- 
tional purposes.  The  first  English  settlement 
made  in  New-England  was  made  at  Ply- 
mouth, Dec.  22,  1620,  by  101  Puritans,  who 
fled  from  England  on  account  of  religious 
persecution.  The  anniversary  of  tlie  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  is  still  observed. 


PILLAR.  An  irr^ular  kind  of  column, 
raised  to  support  a  superstructure. 

PILLION.  A  sort  of  soft  saddle  for  a 
female  to  sit  on  horseback  behind  a  horseman. 

PILLORY  (in  Law.)  A  wooden  machine 
in  which  offenders  are  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude. 
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PILLOW  (among  Mariners.)  A  pjece  of 
timber  on  which  the  boltsprit  rests. 

PILOT.  One  who  is  employed  to  conduct 
ships  into  roads  or  harbours,  over  bars  or 
sands,  &c. 

PIMENTO.    See  Allspice. 

PIN.  A  small  sharp-pointed  piece  of  wire 
with  a  head  to  it,  used  by  women  in  fastening 
their  clothes ;  also,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  pin  which  serves  to  fasten,  as  tlie  linchpin, 
which  locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle ;  also,  the 
screw  of  a  musket  beu-rel,  and  the  like. 

PINCERS.  A  very  useful  instrument 
used  by  carpenters,  smiths,  and  other  artisans, 
being  a  double  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is 
in  the  joint 


PINCHBECK.  An  alloy,  containing 
three  parts  of  zinc  and  four  of  copper. 

PINE.  A  genus  of  trees,  of  which  the 
magnificent  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  one  species, 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  durability.  The 
wild  pine  of  Norway  supplies  the  deals  for 
buildings,  and  often  grows  straight  to  tl>e 
height  of  80  feet.  Its  resinous  juices  resist 
the  frost,  and  preserve  the  leaves  during 
winter. 

PINEAL  GLAND.  A  small  heartlike 
substance,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  situated  at 
the  basis  of  the  brain. 

PINE- APPLE.  The  fruit  of  an  herbaceous 
tropical  pl.-mt,  which  has  leaves  something 
similar  to  those  of  the  aloe.  The  fruit  resem- 
bles in  shape  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree,  whence. 
it  has  derived  its  name.  Its  botanical  name 
was  Anana.s,  and  in  tlie  Linnsean  system,  Bru- 
melia  Ananas. 

PINION.  The  joint  of  a  bird's  wing  re- 
motest from  the  body. 

PINION  (with  Watchmakers.)  The  nut 
or  lesser  wheel  of  a  watch. 

PINION  (with  Mechanics.)  A  lesser 
wheel  which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger. 

PINK.  A  small  fragrant  flower,  of  divers 
rich  colours. 

PINK  (among  Painters.)  A  faint  red  colour. 

PINK  (among  Mariners.)  A  small  vessel 
with  bulging  sides. 

PINNACE.  A  small  vessel  having  sails 
and  oars,  and  carrying  three  masts ;  also,  one 
of  the  boats  belonging  to  a  man  of  war. 

PINT.  An  English  beer  measure,  the 
half  of  a  quart  and  eighth  of  a  gallon. 

PINXIT,  abbreviated  PiNX.  Denotes, 
when  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  picture  with 
the  painter's  aame,  that  he  painted  it. 


PIT 

PIONEERS  (in  MiUtary  Tactics.)  La- 
bourers who  attend  an  army  in  its  march,  to 
dear  the  way  by  cutting  down  trees  and 
levelling  roads,  as  also  to  cast  up  trenches, 
make  mines,  and  the  Like. 

PIONY.  A  garden  plant,  bearing  a  large 
flower  resembling  a  rose  in  shape. 

PIP.  A  disease  in  young  birds,  which 
consists  of  a  white  skin  or  film  under  the 
tongue. 

PIPEl  A  tube  made  of  clay,  whidi  is 
used  in  smoking. 

PIPE  (in  Building.)  A  conduit  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  and  other  fluids. 

PIPE  (in  Music.)  A  musical  wind  instru 
ment,  smaller  than  a  flute.  Pan-pipes  are  a 
reuige  of  short  pipes  bound  togetiier  side  by 
side. 

PIPE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  windpipe. 

PIPE  (in  Commerce.)  A  measure  of  wine, 
containing  126  gallons. 

PIPE  (among  Miners.)  The  ore  which 
runs  endwise  in  a  hole. 

PIP&FISH.  A  fish  so  called  from  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  its  body. 

PIQUET.  A  game  of  cards  played  by 
two  persons  with  only  thirty-two  cjirds,  re- 
jecting all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and 
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PIRATR    A  sea  robber ;  one  who  lires 

by  plunder  at  sea. 

PISCES  (in  Ichthyology.)  The  third  class 
into  which  Linnaeus  divided  the  animal  king- 
dom, consisting  of  five  orders,  munely,  the 
abdominales,  apodes,  cartilaginii,  jugvdares, 
and  thoracici.  They  Isreathe  air  by  their  gills 
instead  of  lungs,  the  air  being  extracted  by  an 
apparatus.  They  have  the  senses  of  land 
animals,  and  can  move  at  the  rate  of  a  mQe  a 
minute.  The  multitude  of  fish  far  exceeds 
that  of  land  animals,  and  their  varieties,  forms, 
and  habits,  seem  equally  great,  though  little 
observed. 

PISCES  (in  Astronomy.)  The  twelRh  and 
last  sien  in  the  zodiac,  marked  thus  (^.) 

PISCES  VOLANS.  A  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

PISTACHIO.  A  nut  of  an  aromatic  smell, 
growing  on  a  tree  in  Syria,  from  which  an 
oil  is  extracted. 

PISTIL,  or  Pmntal  (in  Botany.)  An  or- 
gan adhering  to  the  fruit  for  the  reception  of 
the  pollen. 

PISTOL.  A  sort  of  small  fire  arms,  the 
barrel  of  which  is  shorter  and  thicker  than 
that  of  a  common  gun. 

PISTOLE.  A  Gierman  coin,  in  value  from 
17s.  to  I9s.  sterling. 

PISTON.  A  sucker,  or  that  part  whicli 
acts  as  such  in  all  pumps,  &c. 

PITCH.  A  tenacious  oily  substance,  drawn 
chiefly  from  pines  and  firs. 

PITCH  (in  Architecture)  The  angle  to 
which  a  gable  end,  and  consequently  a  whole 
building,  is  set. 

2Q  2< 


PITCH   (in    Music.)    The  acuteness  or 

gravity  of  any  particular  sound. 

PITFALL.  A  gin  or  snare  to  catch  bea.'^s. 

PITH.  The  s<jft  spongy  substance  in  the 
stalk  or  stem  of  plants. 

PIVOT.  The  pin  on  which  any  thing 
turns. 

PLACARD.  A  proclamation  in  Holland, 
and  in  France  a  table  wherein  laws  and  or- 
ders were  hung  up ;  with  us,  vulgarly,  any 
bill  posted  up  against  a  wall  or  post 

PLAID.  A  sort  of  stuff  worn  by  High- 
landers. 

PLAGIARY.  A  literary  thief,  who  pur- 
loins the  works  erf  another,  and  puUishes 
them  in  his  own  name. 

PLAGUE.  A  contagioTis  and  malignant 
distemper. 

PLAICE.  A  sort  of  flat  fish,  weighing 
firom  8  to  10  pounds,  which  has  a  delicate 
flesh.  This  fish  is  more  flat  and  square  than 
the  halibut 


PLAN.  The  representation  of  something 
drawn  on  a  plane,  as  maps  and  charts,  &c. ; 
or,  more  particularly,  the  draught  of  a  build- 
ing, such  as  it  is  intended  to  appear  on  the 
ground. 

PLANE  (in  Gleometry.)  A  plane  or  level 
surface,  whose  parts  lie  even  b^ween  its  ex- 
tremities. 

PLANE  (among  Joiners.)  An  edged  tool 
for  paring  and  shaving  wood  smooth." 

PLANE  TABLE.  A  simple  instrument 
whereby  the  draught  of  a  field  is  taken  on  the 
spot 

PLANETARIUM,  or  Obhery.  An  as- 
tronomical machine,  made  to  represent  the 
motions  of  the  heavens.    See  Ohreby. 

PLAN&TRER  A  taU  tree  resembhng  a 
maple,  which  is  a  native  of  America. 

PLANETS.  Wandering  bodies,  or  such 
stars  as  change  their  position,  in  distinction 
from  the  fixed  stars.  They  are  distinguished 
into  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary 
are  those  which  are  supposed  to  revolve  round 
the  svm,  as  Jupiter,  Mercury^  Venus,  Ac; 
and  the  secondary  are  those  which  revolvo 
round  a  primary  planet,  as  the  Moon,  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  The 
original  number  of  piemets  was  six,  constitu- 
ting, as  was  imagined,  the  whole  planetaiy 
system.  These  were  Merciu-y,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  which  were 
distinguished  by  some  mark  or  attribute  of 
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the  deities  of  those  names.  Thus,  the  mark 
of  Mercury,  ^,  represents  his  caduceus ;  that 
of  Venus,  a  mirror,  $  ,  with  a  handle  to  it 
that  of  Tellus,  the  earth,  0,  to  denote  its 
form ;  that  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  a  spear,  (^ 
that  of  Jupiter,  the  first  letter  of  his  Greek 
name,  %. ;  and  that  of  Saturn,  a  scythe,  fj- 
To  the  above  six  planets  have  been  added  five 
others,  namely,  the  Georgium  Sidus,  or  Ura 
nus,  }^,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta. 

PLANISPHERE.  A  projection  of  the 
sphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane, 
such  as  maps,  &c. ;  but  more  particularly,  a 
projection  of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  a  plane, 
representing  the  stars,  constellations,  &c. 

PLANK.  A  piece  of  timber  sawed  for 
carpenter's  work. 

PLANTAIN.  A  tree  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  has  a  beautiful  foliage,  and  bears  an 
esculent  fruit. 


PLANTATION.  A  cultivated  estate;  a 
farm. 

PLANTER.  A  proprietor  of  grounds  in  the 
West  Indies  and  southern  section  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

PLASHING  HEDGES.  Bending  the 
boughs  and  interweaving  them,  so  as  to 
thicken  the  hedge. 

PLASTER  (m  Medicine.)  An  external  ap- 
plication, of  a  harder  consistence  than  oint- 
ment. 

PLASTER  (in  Masonry.)  Mortar  for  lay- 
ing on  walls,  &c. 

PLASTERER.  One  who  plasters  walls. 

PLATE.  A  broad,  flat  utensil,  as  a  plate  for 
eating  on,  and  a  copper-plate  for  printing  on ; 
any  flat  piece  of  metal. 

PLATE  (in  Commerce.)  Vessels  or  uten- 
sils made  of  gold  or  silver. 

PLATFORM  (in  Architecture.)  A  row  of 
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beams  which  support  the  timber  work  of  a 
roof;  also,  any  erection  consisting  of  boards 
raised  above  the  ground  for  an  exhibition  or 
any  other  temporary  purpose. 

PLATFORM  (in  Fortification.)  An  eleva- 
tion of  earth  on  which  cannon  is  placed. 

PLATFORM  (in  a  Ship  of  War.)  A  place 
on  the  lower  deck ;  the  mainmast. 

PLATING.  Covering  baser  metals  with 
a  thin  plate  of  silver  or  gold. 

PLATINUM.  A  metal  discovered  in  the 
mines  of  Choco,  in  Peru,  nearly  of  the  colour 
of  silver,  but  less  bright.  It  js  reckoned  by 
some  to  be  the  heaviest  of  all  metals.  It  is 
malleable  and  ductile  like  gold. 

PLATOON.  A  small  square  body  oS  forty 
or  fifty  musqueteers,  drawn  out  of  a  ttattalion 
of  foot,  and  placed  between  the  squadrons  of 
horse  to  sustain  them ;  also,  in  ambuscades  and 
narrow  defiles,  where  there  is  not  room  for  the 
whole  battalion. 

PLATYPUS.  A  newly  discovered  animal, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  shaped  like  the  bill  of  a 
duck,  and  the  feet  are  webbed. 

PLEA  (in  Law.)  That  which  either  party 
alleges  in  support  of  his  own  cause. 

PLEADER.  A  counsellor,  or  one  who 
argues  in  a  court  of  justica 

PLEADING.  Putting  in  a  plea  in  law; 
also,  the  form  of  the  pleading. 

PLEBEIAN.  Oneof  the  plebs  or  common 
people  among  the  RomaiB. 

PLEIADES,  A  cluster  or  assemUage  of 
stars  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  commonly 
called  the  seven  stars. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY.  A  commissioner 
or  ambassador  from  a  government,  invested 
with  fiill  power  to  transact  any  business  with 
a  foreign  court 

PLENUM  (in  Physics.)  A  term  denoting 
that  every  part  of  space  or  extension  is  fiill  o* 
matter,  as  is  maintained  by  the  visionary  Car- 
tesians. 

PLEONASM.  A  form  of  expression  in 
which  more  words  are  used  than  are  neces- 
sary. 

PLETHORA.  A  preternatural  fuhaess  of 
blood. 

PLEURA.  A  membrane  covering  the  in- 
side of  the  chesL 

PLEURISY.  An  inflammation  of  the 
pleura, 

PLEXIS.  A  net-work  of  nerves, 

PLIEIRS.  An  instrument,  or  double  lever, 
the  fulcrum  of  which  is  at  the  centre^  and  it 
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endbles  watchmakers  and  oUier  artisans  to 
take  firm  hc4d  of  any  small  ofajecL 

PLOT  (in  Dramatic  Poetry.)  The  fable 
of  a  tragedy,  comedy,  or  any  fictitioas  nanra- 
tire. 

PLOT  (m  StBT^ing.)  The  fJan  or  drao^ 
of  a  field  or  any  piece  of  groand  surveyed 
with  an  instrument,  and  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
per figure  and  dimenaioia. 

PLOTTING.  The  describbg  or  laying 
down  on  paper  the  seroral  lines,  angles,  &c 
ofapieeeofland. 

PLOVEB.  A  bird  which  fireqoents  the 
banks  of  rtveis,  and  the  ses-shore^  of  which 
there  are  aeterri  apecaeB. 
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PLUSH.  Ckith  made  either  of  sOk,  mvcI* 
vet,  or  of  hair,  as  shag. 

PNEUMATICS,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  mechanical  propertJes  of  air  and  other 
compressibie  fluids.  The  princqial  mechani- 
cal propertiea  a£  aar  which  are  beeped  of  un- 
der this  science,  are  its  flmdity,  weight,  and 
elasticity. 

PNE!UMATIC  APPARATUS.  An  appa- 
ratus  for  generating,  collecting,  and  exhilating 
gases.  A,  is  a  waad  containing  some  ingre- 
dients for  generating  gas ;  B,  a  pipe  to  coo- 
vey  U  to  E,  theg^  vesael;  D,  filled  with 
water,  which  is  drmn  out  aa  the  gas  entera ; 
C  is  a  resting  bar,  and  a  veaad  of  water  to  let 
in  D  when  fuO  of  gaa  fix-  uae. 


PLOUGH  (in  Agricultore.)  A  machine  £>r 
turning  tp  thesoil  in  prqpuatioo  fir  receiving 
tbeaeed.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  firam^  with 
a  handle;  a  ahare^  or  riiarpened  piece  of  iron, 
fixed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pkxigfa;  andacooh 
er,  another  catting  inn,  that  stands  upright  in 
tha  plough. 


PLOUGH  (among  Bookbinders.)    A  ma 
cfaine  fixr  cutting  the  edges  of  botrfcs. 
JGHSHABE.    TI 


PLOUGHSHABE.  The  pointed  plate  of 
iron  whirdi  is  drawn  throogfa  the  soil,  a  ri^e 
of  which  it  turns  over  by  t^  rounded  shape 
of  the  hindor  parts. 

PLUM,    A  finiit  of  which  there  arc 


PLUMBAGO,  or  Black  Lkad.    An  ore 

of  a  AiningMafJr  colour. 

PLUMBER.  A  maker  of  leaden  yeasds,  or 


PLUMB-LINE  (among  Artificers.)  A  per 
pendimhr  to  the  boriaon,  formed  by  means 
theplmnmeL 

PLUME.  A  set  of  feathers  fiir  ornament, 
particolarly  ostrich  feathera. 

PLUMMET.  A  leaden  weight  attached  to  a 
string,  by  which  depdw  are  sounded  pa|>en- 
dicoiarly,  and  perpendieolars  are  taken  by 
carpnitCTs,  masooa,  Ac 

PLUS,  L  e.  Mouc    A  term  in  algebra  to 


denote  addition,  marked  by  the  sign  (-f-),  as, 
4-f6=10,  that  is,  4  pluB  6  eiiul  to  la 


PNEUMATICS,  History  op.  AhhoiKb 
the  ancients  did  not  investigate  the  propertue 
of  air  with  tbesameminateness  asthemodema 
hare  done,  yet  the  aatjetX  evidently  engMsd 
the  attaition  of  Ariatotle  and  other  Greaan 
philoBc^hers.  Ariatode  was  aware  of  the 
^vity  of  theair,  and  observed  that  a  bladder 
Idled  with  air  would  wei^  more  than  the 
same  bladder  when  empty ;  and  Empedodea 
ascribed  the  cause  of  respiration  to  the  weight 
of  the  air,  which,  by  its  pressure,  insinoatea 
itadf  into  the  hmgs.  Ite  daatidty  also,  as 
18  its  gravir^,  must  have  hem  known 
and  made  the  subject  of  ezpaiments,  if  it  be 
tme^  as  is  rdated  by  historians,  that  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  and  CteaifainB,  his  fjmtMi>|Mttiy, 
invented  air-guns.  The  subject  waa,  however, 
fiir  a  kmg  time  neglected,  or  treated  ssqperfi- 
cially ;  for  the  effects  which  are  now  knownto 
arise  from  the  gravi^  and  elasticity  of  the  air 
were  for  a  loiis  time  attriboted  to  me  imagina- 
ry principle  of  a  Fuga  Yaeoi,  or  ^tnre's  ab- 
horrence of  a  vacuum,  afMrineiple  which  Ga- 
ofllileo  did  not  altogether  dwcan^  ahhoogh  he 
was  fully  aware  a€  die  gravi^  of  the  air,  and 
pointed  out  two  methods  of  demonstrating  it 
3y  weighing  the  air  in  bottles;  bat  the  pres- 
sure oTtbe  atmosphere  was  &8t  discovered  by 
Torricelli,  and  clearly  demonstrated  fay  an  ex- 
periment, which  terminated  in  the  iuventioa 
of  the  barometer  in  1643.  It  occurred  to  him, 
on  observing  that  a  cdomn  of  water  34  jet 
high  is  sustdned  above  its  level  in  the  tube  of 
a  common  pump,  that  the  same  tone,  what- 
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ever  tliat  was,  would  sustain  a  column  of  any 
other  fluid  which  weighed  as  much  as  that 
column  of  water  on  the  same  base ;  and  hence 
he  concluded  that  quicksilver,  being  about  14 
times  as  heavy  as  water,  would  not  be  sus- 
tained at  a  greater  height  than  29  or  30  inches. 
Accordingly  he  took  a  glass  tube  of  several 
feet  in  length,  and  having  sealed  it  hermeti- 
cally at  one  end,  he  filled  it  with  quicksilver ; 
then  inverting  it,  he  held  it  upright,  and 
keeping  his  finger  against  the  open  or  lower 
orifice,  he  immersed  that  end  in  a  vessel  of 
quicksilver,  and  on  withdrawing  his  finger, 
he  found  that  the  quicksilver,  according  to  his 
expectation,  descended  till  the  column  of  it  was 
about  30  inches  above  that  in  the  open  vessel ; 
whence  he  was  led  to  infer  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  in- 
cumbent on  the  external  surface  of  the  quick- 
silver, which  counterbalanced  the  fluid  in  the 
tube,  and  thus  introduced  the  principle,  that 
the  air  had  not  only  weight,  but  that  its  weight 
was  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  water  in 
pumps,  and  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube. 
This  principle,  after  repeated  experiments 
from  the  philosophers  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  became  established,  and  tliat 
of  the  vacuum  was  finally  exploded. 

Prom  this  time  they  proceeded  to  be  more 
minute  in  their  investigations,  and  Father 
Mersenne,  who  was  the  first  philosopher  in 
Prance  that  was  apprized  of  Torricelli's  ex- 
periment, set  about  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  air,  which  he  made  to  be  as  1  to 
400 ;  but  Mr.  Boyle,  by  a  more  accurate  ex- 
periment, came  to  a  nearer  result,  and  made 
it  to  be  to  that  of  water  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  938 ;  and  Mr.  Hawksbee  succeeded,  after 
repeated  experiments,  in  obtaining  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  885.  Experiments  were  made  by 
others  in  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer, 
and  the  medium  of  all  is  about  1  to  832. 

As  to  the  elasticity  of  air,  which  also  be- 
came the  subject  of  experiment,  it  was  shown 
that,  with  moderate  pressure,  it  is  always 
proportional  to  the  density,  and  that  the  den- 
sity is  always  as  the  compressing  force; 
whence  also  the  elasticity  of  air  is  as  the 
force  by  which  it  is  compressed. 

In  consequence  of  these  investigations  into 
tl)e  mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  not  only 
was  the  barometer  invented,  and  the  air-gun 
revived,  but  other  pneumatic  machines  were 
contrived,  as  the  air-pump,  air-balloon,  ther- 
mometer, &c. ;  of  which  a  more  particular 
account  will  be  found  under  their  respective 

PO'aCHING  (in  Law.)  Taking  game  by 
unlawfiil  means,  privately  and  without  au- 
thority. 

POETRY.  The  art  of  expressing  senti- 
ments in  measured  syllables,  according  to  cer- 
'  tain  rules,  harmony,  and  taste :  identified 
with  the  human  mind,  because  practised  by 
all  semi-barbarous  people,  and  with  improved 
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success,  as  they  advance  m  civilization.  As 
respects  the  subject,  it  is  divided  into  pastorals, 
satires,  elegies,  epigrams,  &c.  ;  as  respects 
the  manner  or  form  of  representation,  into 
epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  &c. ;  as 
respects  the  verse,  into  blank  verse  and 
rhyme. 

POINT  (in  Geometry.)  That  which  has 
neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness. 

POINT  (in  Astronomy.)  The  name  for 
certain  parts  in  the  heavens,  as  the  cardinal 
points,  the  solstitial  points,  &c. 

POINT  (among  Artists.)  An  iron  or  steel 
instrument  used  for  tracing  designs  on  copper, 
wood,  stone,  &c. ;  in  Commerce,  lace  wrought 
with  the  needle. 

POINT-BLANK.  The  shot  of  a  gun 
levelled  horizontally. 

POINTER.  A  species  of  dog,  that  points 
out  the  game,  when  hunting. 


POINTERS  (in  Astronomy.)    Two  stars 

Ursa  Major,  the  hindermost  of  the  wain, 
so  called  because  they  always  point  nearly  in 
a  direction  towards  the  North  Pole  star. 

POINTING  (in  Gunnery.)  The  levelling 
a  gun  towards  an  object. 

POINTING  (in  Grammar.)  Dividing  a 
discourse  by  means  of  points. 

POINT  OP  SIGHT  (in  Perspective.)  A 
point  on  a  plane  marked  out  by  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

POINTS  (in  Grammar.)  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, to  express  vowel  sounds ;  also,  characters 
for  separating  words  and  sentences  from  each 
other,  as  the  comma  (  ,  )  the  semicolon  ( ;  ) 
the  colon  (  :  )  period  or  full  stop  (  .  )  note  of 
admiration  (  !  )  note  of  interrogation  (1). 

POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS.  Thirty- 
two  divisions  in  the  mariner's  compass,  each 
of  which  is  11  degrees  and  15  minutes  distant 
from  each  other. 

POISON.  Any  substance  which  in  a  par- 
ticular maimer  oeranges  the  vital  functions, 
and  terminates  mortally  if  not  counteracted. 

POLA,  Amphitheatre  at.   A  splendid 


POL 

of  one  of  dHM 
in  the  caatre  of  irfaieh 
beasts  used  to  be  ezliifaited  to  tbou- 
of  spectakn.  Tbtmo  at  Pola,  Yerooa, 
•nd  the  Coliaenm  at  Eome,  are  the  largest  now 
remaining. 

POLANDES.  A  oatiTeof  Potand,  a  eoon- 
tiy  which  was  fonnerly  an  iadefKadent 
kingdom,  bat  now  apportioned  betweeQ  Rns- 
'  ~  It  is  a  levd  coon- 
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try,  aboandiniF  in  marsbes ;  the  soil  is  pro-  miks. 
1     It 


It  is  a  different  animal  from  tl» 
America  slrank  or  poleeaL 

POLEMICS^  Treves  canecrBing  dk 
pated  points  in  theology. 

POL£S.  A  figorative  emrffsiion  to  desig- 
nate the  two  fixed  points  on  the  earth's  snrftce^ 
or  ends  of  the  axis,  round  which  all  the  rest 
turn ;  bat  their  site  being  surrounded  by  ice, 
they  hare  nertir  been  approached  within  500 


ductive^  akhoogh  the  climate  is  caid. 
ceMnied  ibr  the  sak  mines  of  Cracow, 
which  contain  wbgiB  -nllageB  of  miners, 
many  of  whom  are  bom  in  the  mines,  and 
fcr  years  know  not  w4iat  it  is  to  see  the  light 


POLARITY.  The  property  of  pointing  to 
ihe  pedes,  wfaidi  is  the  characteristic  <^  the 
masnet.  ^ 

Pole  (in  Sorvejrii^.)  A  measure  eon- 
taining  l^feeL 

POLE  (in  Mathematics.)  A  point  ninety 
degrees  distant  from  the  plane  of  any  cir- 
cle. 

POLE  (in  Astronomy.)  The  extremity 
of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  an  imaginary  point 
on  the  earth's  sur&ce^  of  which  tlMre  are 
two,  namdy,  the  Arctic  or  North  Pole,  and 
the  Antarctic  or  South  P<^  These  are  so 
encompassed  with  ice,  that  every  attempt  to 
approacli  them  within  a  considerable  distance 
has  hitherto  proved  ineffectnaL 

POLECAT.  An  animal  of  the  weasel 
tribe^  which  anils  a  most  fetid  vqioar  when 


POLES  (in  Mi^netism.)  Tbe  two  points 
of  a  magnet,  corraiponding  to  the  pofes  of 
the  woru^  the  one  pointing  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south. 

POLE  STAR,  or  POLAR  STAR.  A  star 
of  the  second  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail 
of  Ursa  Minor,  wiuch,  owingto  its  proximi^ 
never  sets,  and  is  thoefore  of  great  use  to 
navigators  in  determining  the  latnnde,  Ac, 

POLICEl  The  internal  gorremment  of  any 
town  or  country,  as  fin-  as  regards  the  pre- 
servation of  peace. 

POLICY.  The  art  of  government  princi- 
pally as  regards  fordgn  afiairs. 

POUCY  OP  INSL-RANCE.  An  instru- 
ment or  deed  by  which  a  contract  of  insu- 
rance is  efiected. 

POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC.  The  ap- 
pUcaticn  of  arithmetical  calculations  to  politi- 
cal uses,  as  in  estimatiog  the  revenues,  re- 
sources^ and  population  of  a  country.  The 
works  of  Doi^  Seybert,  in  America,  and 
Mr.  Marshall,  in  England,  are  by  many  coo- 
sidered  proud  exemphficatinns  oT  tins  science^ 
and  deserving  the  attenti<»i  of  all  kgiwlatnrs 
and  men  of  bnsinesE. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  The  art  or 
science  which  treats  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
Its  object  is  to  asootain,  in  the  first  ptao^ 
wfaerem  wealth  consists,  and  then  to  exfiain 
the  caoaes  of  its  production  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  distributed  through  the 
difierent  orders  of  society.  It  likewise  endea- 
vours to  pmnt  out  the  tendency  which  any 
pditical  regulations  may  have  to  favour  or  to 
injure  the  (Htiductions,  or  most  advantageous 
distribcOieii  of  vreakh.  Soch  is  its  peoiliar 
object ;  and,  consequentty,  thoogh  writers  on 
pditical  ectmomy  may  fiwooitly  treat  on  the 
more  impcslant  to{»cs  of  national  security, 
freedom,  and  hajnpineas,  ihej  are  then  passing 
the  strict  limits  ot  their  adenee. 

POLL  (in  Elections.)  The  register  of  those 
who  give  their  vote^  containing  their  name^ 
place  of  residence,  Ac. 

POLL£N.  A  prcdific  powder  contained  in 
the  anther  of  flowers. 

POLLUX.  A  star  of  the  aeeobd  magni- 
tude in  the  consteQation  Gemini 

POLY.  A  prefix  in  many  words,  denoting 
a  multitude  or  indefinite  number,  as  pdy- 
syllable;,  a  word  of  many  syllables;  polygon, 
a  figure  of  many  angles;  polyadelpbia,  poty- 
andria,  Ac, 
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POLYADELPHIA  (in  Botany.)  One 
of  the  Linnaean  classes,  including  plants  that 
have  many  stamens  to  each  flower  united  by 
their  filaments  into  three  or  more  distinct 
bundles. 


POLYANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnaean  classes,  including  plants  the  flowers 
of  which  have  many  stamens. 


POLYANTHUS,  A  plant  with  a  perennial 
root,  that  jields  many  flowers.  It  is  much 
cultivated  m  gardens,  and  greatly  esteemed  for 
the  riclmess  and  diversity  of  its  colours. 

POLYGAMIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnaean  classes,  including  plants  that  have 
both  male  and  female  flowers,  as  tlie  fig  tree, 
date  tree,  plantain  tree,  &c 


POLYGAMY.  The  having  more  than  one 
husband  or  one  wife,  either  at  the  same  time 
or  in  succession. 

POLYGAMY  (in  Law.)  The  havinjg  more 
than  one  husband  or  wife  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  felony. 

POLYGLOTT,  i.  e.  Many  languages ;  as, 
the  Polyglott  Bible,  a  Bible  printed  in  many 
languages. 

POLYGON.  A  figure  of  many  sides  and 
many  angles. 

POLYGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  Uie 
Linnaean  orders,  containing  plants,  the  flowers 
of  which  have  many  pistils. 
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POLYPE.  A  species  of  zoophytes,  wnose 
chief  animal  property  consists  of  having  a 
stomach  which  is  so  constituted  that  it  acts 
equally  well  if  the  animal  is  turned  inside  out. 
They  propagate  by  stems  or  buds,  and  when 
cut  into  parts,  each  part  becomes  a  perfect  ani- 
mal, living  in  water,  fixed  at  one  end ;  but 
myriads  of  them  reside  in  small  cells  of  corals, 
madrepores,  &c.  in  forms  like  plants,  and  their 
multiplication  and  industry  create  rocks  and 
whole  islands  in  many  seas. 


POLYPUS.  A  sea-fish,  resembling  the 
cuttle-fish,  so  called  because  it  has  numerous 
feeL 

POLYPUS  (in  Surger]^.)  A  fleshy  tu- 
mour, commonly  met  with  in  the  nose,  that 
abounds  in  ramifications,  from  which  it  has 
its  name. 

POLYSYLLABLE.  A  word  of  many  syl- 
lables. 

POLYTHEISM.  The  doctrine  that  there 
are  more  gods  than  one. 

POMACES  (in  Botany.)  One  of  Lin- 
naeus' natural  orders,  containing  plants  that 
have  a  pnlpy  fruit,  as  the  apple,  pear,  &c. 

POMATUM.  A  sweet-scented  ointment, 
originally  made  of  tlie  juice  of  the  apple,  call- 
ed pomewater,  but  now  of  hog's  lard,  rose- 
water,  &c. 

POMEGRANATE.  A  round  fruit,  of  the 
pomegranate  tree,  full  of  kernels. 

POMONA.    A   goddess  among  the  Ro- 


POP 

mans,  wcn^hipped  as  the  patroness  of  fruits 
and  flowers. 
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POMPEII.  A  town  of  Campania,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  was  buried  in 
an  eruption  that  happened  A.  d.  79.  The 
ruins  were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

PONTIFEX.  The  high  priest  among  the 
Romans. 

PONTIFF.  The  high  or  chief  priest  in  the 
Romish  and  Greek  churches,  as  the  pope  or 
patriarch. 

PONTIFICALLA.  The  robes  in  which  a 
bishop  performs  divine  service. 

PONTONS.  A  bridge  made  of  pontoons, 
or  boats  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
soldiers. 

POOP.  The  uppermost  part  of  a  ship's 
huU. 

POPE,  or  Papa,  (Father.)  The  head  of 
the  Roman  Cathohc  church,  and  in  certain 
provinces,  near  Rome,  a  temporal  sovereign. 
The  bishops  of  Rome  affect  to  owe  their  origin 
to  the  appointment  of  Peter,  the  apostle,  who, 
having  tlie  keys  of  heaven  given  to  him,  was 
consider.ed  as  transferring  them  to  these  bi- 
shops as  his  successors  :  hence  they  asstimed 
a  supremacy  which  was  admitted  by  all  tlie 
Western  Christians,  but  resisted  by  the  East- 
ern ones,  who,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Rus- 
sia, have  a  separate  Greek  church.  The  vices 
of  the  clergy  led,  however,  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  to  schisms ;  and  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  Henry 
VIII.  led  the  latter  to  assume  the  tide  of  the 
Head  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  recognise 
the  principles  of  the  reformers,  which  were 
adopted  by  many  German  princes,  and  the 
northern  sovereigns.  Hence  the  European 
Christians  are  now  divided  into  the  Roman 
and  Elastem  churches,  and  the  Reformers, 
who  again  have  split  into  numerous  sects,, 
chiefly  in  England  and  Holland.  The  Pope 
retains  his  spiritual  ascendancy  throughout 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  four  fifths  of  the  Irish  are  Catholics. 

POPLAR.  A  tall,  slender  tree,  of  quick 
growth.  The  wood  is  eoft,  white,  and  stringy. 


POPULATION.  The  aggregate  number 
of  people  m  any  country,  which,  owing  to  tha 
increase  of  births  above  that  of  the  deaths,  is 
continually  increasing  in  most  parts  of  the  ha- 
bitable world.  Asia,  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  quarter  first  occupied  by  the 
human  race,  is  supposed  to  contain  above 
500,000,000  inhabitants,  Africa  60,000,000, 
America  30,000,000,  and  150,000,000  are  as- 
signed to  Europe;  England  and  Wales  12 
millions,  Scotland  2,  and  Ireland  7.  The 
United  States,  13  millions. 

PORCELAIN.  A  sort  of  earth  or  clay,  the 
finest  kind  of  which  is  found  in  China:  also, 
the  ware  made  of  porcelain  or  any  fine  earths. 
In  China,  this  earth,  being  beaten,  and  steeped 
in  water,  affords  a  cream  at  the  top,  and  a 
grosser  substance  at  the  bottom,  the  former  of 
which  is  used  for  the  finest  kind  of  ware,  or 
china  ;  and  the  latter,  for  the  coarser  sort 

PORCUPINE.  An  animal,  native  of  Af- 
rica and  warm  climates,  resembling  a  hedge- 
hog, but  considerably  larger.  Its  body  is  co- 
vered with  long  bony  spines,  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  erecting  in  its  defence,  if  attacked  or 
in  danger ;  but  not  of  projecting,  as  has  been 
alleged- 


POREIS.  Cavities  in  the  skin,  which  serve 
as  passages  for  the  perspiration  ;  also,  small 
interstices  between  the  particles  of  matter 
which  compose  bodies. 

PORPHYRY.  A  compound  rock,  consist- 
ing most  commordy  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

PORPOISE.  A  sort  of  dolphin,  having  a 
broad  back  and  a  bhmtish  snouL  It  is  chief- 
ly remarkable  for  its  roUing  action  in  the 
water. 


PORT.  A  harbour  or  place  of  shelter,  where 
ships  arrive  with  their  freights,  smd  customs 
from  goods  are  taken;  a£o,  the  wine  that 
comes  from  Oporto. 

PORTCULLIS  (in  Fortification.)  A  ma- 
chine like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gates  of  a 
city,  to  be  let  down  to  keep  out  the  enemy. 

PORTER.  One  who  carries  gtwds  for  hire, 
and  also  one  who  attends  at  a  gate. 
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PORTER,  A  kind  of  malt  liquor  made  of 
bigh-dried  malt. 

PORTHOLES.  Holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
vessels,  throuoh  which  guns  are  put. 

PORTMANTEAU.  A  cloak-bag,  to  carry 
the  necessary  clothing  on  a  journey. 

PORTUGUESE.  Natives  of  Portugal,  a 
small  but  fertile  kingdom  of  Europe,  having  a 
mild,  pleasant,  and  healthy  climate.  The  Por- 
tuguese are  friendly  and  hospitable,  but  indo 
lent,  haughty,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  re- 
vengeful. Lisbon  is  the  capital,  and  contains 
about  240,000  sou" 


POSITION  (in  Arithmetic)  A  rule  in 
which  any  supposed  number  is  taken  at  plea 
sure,  to  work  the  question  by. 

POSITIVE  DEGREE.  The  first  degree 
of  any  quality  expressed  by  the  word  itself 

POSITIVE  ELECTRICITY.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  bodies  supposed  to  contain  more  than 
their  natural  quantity  of  electricity. 

POSSE  COMITATUS  (in  Law.)  The 
armed  power  of  the  county,  or  the  attendance 
of  all  persons  charged  by  the  sheriff  to  assist 
him  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  &a 

POSSESSIVE  CASE  (in  Grammar.)  Any 
ending  of  nouns  which  denotes  possession. 

POST  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Any  spot  of 
ground  that  is  marked  out  to  be  occupied  by 
soldiers. 

POST  (in  Commerce.)  A  conveyance  for 
letters  and  despatches. 

POST  (in  Grammar.)  A  prefix  to  many 
words,  implying  after,  as  postdiluvian,  after 
the  deluge. 

POSTHUMOUS  CHILD  (in  Law.)  One 
born  after  his  father's  death. 

POSTMAN.  One  who  delivers  the  letters 
from  the  post-office  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed. 

POSTMASTER.  He  who  has  the  charge 
of  tlie  letters  received  in  and  delivered  from 
the  post-office. 

POSTMASTER   GENERAL.    He  who 


presides  over  the  whole  business  of  the  p<jet- 

office  department. 

POST  OBIT.  After  death. 

POST-OFFICE.  The  office  wheie  the  bu- 
siness of  receiving  and  forwarding  letters  is 
conducted.  The  transmission  of  letters  by 
this  mode  of  conveyance  was  first  introduced 
in  1635,  and  is  now  universal.  Letters  were 
first  conveyed  by  coaches  in  1785.  In  no 
country  is  the  post-office  establishment  conduct- 
ed on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  the  United 
States. 

POSTSCRIPT.  What  is  added  in  a  letter 
after  it  has  been  signed  by  the  writer. 

POSTULATE.  Any  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  a  science  that  is  taken  for  granted. 

POTASH.  An  impure  fixed  alkaline  salt, 
procured  by  burning  vegetables.  It  is  a  brit- 
tle, corrosive  substance,  ofa  whitish  colour  and 
acrid  taste. 

POTASSIUM.  A  metallic  substance,  pro- 
cured by  passing  a  galvanic  charge  through 
vegetable  alkali; 

POTATO.     An  edible  root,  a  native  of 

POTSTONE.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish^ 
gray  colour,  found  abundantly  near  the  lake 
Como  in  Lombardy. 

POTTER.  An  artisan  who  prepares  plastic 
materials,  shapes,  dries,  and  ornaments  them 
for  use.  Certain  earths  are  rendered  plastic 
by  being  worked  with  water ;  forms  are  given 
to  the  plastic  material  by  means  of  moulds, 
wheels,  and  the  hands  of  the  workman.  The 
fluid  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  earth  is  re- 
produced in  its  desired  form.  The  glazing, 
colouring,  and  ornamenting,  involve  much 
science  and  ingenuity. 

POTTERY.  The  manufacture  of  earthen 
pots,  or  earthenware  in  general,  but  particu- 
lai-ly  of  the  coarser  sorts. 

POUNCE.  The  powder  of  gum  sanda- 
rach  sifl;ed  very  fine. 

POUND.  A  weight  containing  12  ounces 
Troy,  and  16  avoirdupois  weight. 

POUND  (in  Law.)  Any  enclosed  place  for 
the  keeping  of  beasts  in,  particularly  such  as 
have  strayed  or  trespassed. 

POUNDER.  The  name  of  a  great  gun, 
from  the  weight  of  the  ball  it  carries,  as  a  six, 
twelve,  and  twenty-four  pounder,  &c. 

POWDER.  Any  dry  substance  composed 
of  minute  particles,  as  gun-powder,  hair- 
powder,  &c. 

POWDER-CHESTS.  Triangular  chests 
on  board  a  vessel  for  holding  the  gim-pow- 
der,  &c. 

POWDER,  Fulminating.  When  three 
parts  of  nitre,  two  parts  of  potash,  and  one  of 
sulphur,  are  previously  dried,  and  mixed  to- 
gether to  trituration,  they  form  a  compound 
knovPTi  by  the  name  of  fulminating  powder. 
A  few  grains  of  this  mixture  exposed  to  heat 

an  iron  ladle,  first  melt,  and  when  com- 
pletely fused,  there  will  be  a  violent  explosion. 
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This  combustion  and  explosion  aro  owing  to 
the  instantaneous  evolution  of  elastic  fluids 
The  potash  unites  with  the  sulphur  and  forms 
a  Bulphuret,  which  with  the  assistance  of  the 
nitre  is  converted  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

POWDER-HORN.  A  horn  in  which  gun- 
powder is  kept. 

POWDER-MILL.  A  mill  in  which  gun- 
powder is  made. 

PO  WEIR  (in  Mechanics.)  Any  force  which, 
apphed  to  a  machine,  sets  it  in  motion.  There 
are  six  simple  machines,  which  are  particu- 
larly denominated  the  six  mechanical  powers, 
namely,  the  lever,  the  balfmce,  the  screw,  the 
wheel  and  axle,  the  wedge,  and  the  pulley. 

POWER  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  produce 
of  any  quantity  multiplied  by  itself  any  num- 
ber of  times,  as  the  square,  cube,  biquadrate, 
&c. 

POWER-LOOM.  A  loom  worked  by 
Bteam  or  water. 

POWER  OP  ATTORNEY  (in  Law.) 
An  instrument  or  deed  whereby  a  person  is 
empowered  to  act  for  another. 

POWER  OP  A  GLASS  (in  Optics.)  The 
distance  between  the  convexity  and  the  focus. 

POWTER.  A  sort  of  pigeon,  which  swells 
up  its  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 

PRACTICE  (in  Arithmetic.)  An  easy  and 
expeditious  method  of  resolving  questions  in 
the  Rule  of  Three,  as  applied  to  the  daily  bu- 
siness of  a  tradesman. 

PRACTICE  (in  Law.)  Any  fraudulent, 
underhand  mode  of  proceeding. 

PRACTICE  OP  THE  COURTS  (in 
Law.)  The  form  and  msmner  of  conducting 
and  carrying  on  suits  at  law  or  in  equity. 

PRJEMUNIRE.     See  Phemunire. 

PR.fiTOR.  A  chief  magistrate  among  the 
Romans,  instituted  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls. 

PRAWN.  A  small  sea-fish  of  the  crab 
kind,  larger  than  a  shrimp. 

PRAYER.  A  religious  exercise,  command- 
ed by  God,  and  producing  resignation  and 
hope  in  the  pious,  thereby  correcting  bad 
passions,  and  producing  mental  tranquiUily. 

PREAMBLE  (in  Law.)  The  introductory 
matter  to  a  statute,  which  contains  the  rea- 
sons for  making  such  an  enactment. 

PREBENDARY.  A  clergyman  who  has 
a  prebend  to  officiate  in  a  cathedral. 

PRECARIOUS  (m  Law.)  An  epithet  for 
what  is  granted  to  one  upon  entreaty,  to  uSe 
«o  long  as  the  party  thinks  fit 

PRECEDENCE  (in  Heraldry.)  The  right 
•f  taking  jdzice  before  another,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  authority,  and  followed  exactly  on 
s31  pubhc  occasions  of  processions  and  the 

PRECEDENT  (in  Law.)  An  original 
writing  or  deed  to  draw  others  by. 

PRECEPT  (in  Law.)  A  ccmmand  in  \vTi- 
ting,  sent  out  by  a  magistrate  for  the  bringing 
a  person  or  a  record  befoie  him. 

H2  2 
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PRECESSION  OP  THE  EQUINOXES. 

A  slow  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points,  by 
which  they  change  their  place,  going  from 
east  to  west  or  backward,  in  antecedentia,  aa 
it  is  called,  that  is,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  signs. 

PRECIPITATE  (in  Chjnnistry.)  Any 
substance  in  a  solution  which  sepjurates  and 
falls  to  the  bottom,  particularly  a  corrosive 
medicine  made  bv  precipitating  mercury. 

PRECIPITATION.  The  falling  or  caus- 
ing to  descend  the  particles  of  any  metallic  or 
mineral  body,  wliich  are  kept  in  the  men- 
struum that  dissolved  it  by  putting  in  some 
alkali,  <S:c. 

PREDICATE  (in  Logic.)  That  which  is 
predicated,  that  is,  affirmed  or  denied  of  a 
thing,  as  'snow  is  white,  ink  is  not  white;' 
whiteness  is  here  predicated  of  the  snow  and 
the  ink. 

PREPECT.  A  chief  magistrate  among  the 
Romans,  who  governed  a  city  or  province  in 
the  absence  of  the  king,  consuls,  or  emperor. 

PRELATE,  An  epithc*  applied  to  a  digni- 
fied  clergyman,  as  a  bishop  and  archbishop. 

PREMISES  (in  Logic.)  The  two  first  pro 
positions  of  a  syllogism,  which  are  previously 
supposed  to  be  proved. 

PREMISES  (in  Law.)  Things  spoken  of 
or  rehearsed  before,  as  lands,  tenements,  &c. 
before  mentioned  in  a  lease. 

PREMIUM.  The  sum  of  money  given  for 
the  insuring  of  houses,  goods,  ships,  &c. 

PREMUNIRE  (in  EngUsh  Law.)  A  writ 
originally  directed  against  those  offences 
wmch  affected  the  king  or  his  government, 
which  were  committed  under  the  sanction  of 
the  pope.  It  was  afterwardi  extended  to  all 
such  offences,  from  whatever  cause  tliey  were 
committed  ;  also,  the  offence  itsdf,  which  sub- 
jected the  offender  to  be  put  out  of  the  king's 
protection. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  A  sect  of  professing 
Christians  who  maintain  the  Validity  of  ordi- 
nation and  government  by  presbyters. 

PRESCRIPTION  (in  Medicine.)  That 
which  is  presmbed  by  a  physician  to  be  taken 
by  the  patient 

PRESCRIPTION  (in  Law.)  A  right  and 
title  to  a  thing  grounded  upon  a  continued 
possession  of  it  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 

PRESENTMENT  (in  Law.)  A  declara- 
tion or  report  made  by  jurors  or  others  of  any 
offence  to  be  inquired  of  by  the  court  to  which 
it  is  presented. 

PREiSS.  An  instrument  formed  by  the 
mechanical  power  of  the  inclined  plane,  in 
the  form  of  a  screw,  sometimes  made  of  wood, 
and  sometimes  of  metal,  by  means  of  which 
manu&ctured  goods  are  finished  and  packed, 
and  printed  paper  pressed  before  it  is  bound  a 
into  books.  The  engraving  represents  Robert 
Hoe  &  Go's  patent  press,  with  side  rods  and 
screw  of  iron,  the  head,  platin,  and  foot,  of 
mahogany,  secured  from  splitting  by  two  rod* 
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of  iron,  with  screws  on  one  end,  passing 
through  them. 


PREISS.  The  printing  machine,  and  also 
printing  itself,  afe  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that 
is,  the  liberty  of  printing  whatever  one  pleases, 
without  any  restriction  from  tlie  government 

PRESS  or  PRESSGANG.  A  detachment 
of  seamen  headed  by  an  officer  empowered  to 
impress  men  in  the  naval  service  in  England. 

PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE  (in  Law.) 
That  which  amounts  almost  to  full  proof 

PRESUMPTIVE  HEIR.  One  who,  if  the 
ancestor  should  die  immediately,  would  under 
present  circumstances  be  his  heir,  as  distin 
guished  from  the  heir  apparent. 

PREVENTIVE  SERVICE.  A  term  for 
a  body  of  men  employed  on  the  English 
coast,  to  keep  watch  and  prevent  smuggling. 

PRIMA  FACIE.  On  the  first  view  of  any 
question. 

PRIMARY  PLANETS.  Those  which  re- 
volve round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  as  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Herschel. 

PRIMATE,  The  first  or  chief  archbishop, 

PRIMATE  (in  Zoology.)  The  first  order 
in  the  Linnsean  class  of  mammalia,  including 
man,  the  ape,  baboon,  monkey,  &c. 

PRIME  FIGURE.  That  which  cannot  be 
divided  by  any  figure  but  itself 

PRIMITIVE  (in  Grammar.)   The  root  or 
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original  word  in  a  language,  from  which 
others  are  derived. 

PRINCE'S  METAL.  A  mixture  of  copper 

d  zinc. 

PRINT.  The  impression  taken  from  a  cop- 
per-plate. 

PRINTING.  The  art  of  taking  impres- 
sions  from  cheuracters  or  figures,  moveable  or 
immoveable,  on  paper,  linen,  silk,  &c.  Print- 
ing  is  of  four  kinds,  namely,  one  for  books, 
from  moveable  letters  composed  and  set  in  a 
form,  and  another  for  books,  from  solid  pages ; 
a  third  for  pictures,  from  copper-plates  ;  a 
fourth  for  printing  calicoes,  linens,  &c.  from 
blocks,  on  which  are  represented  different 
figures.  The  first  of  these  is  printing,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  the  second  is  stereotype  print- 
ing ;  the  third,  rolling-press  printing,  or  cop- 
per-plate printing;  and  the  fourth,  calico- 
printing.  Printing  was  first  introduced  in 
the  fifteenth  century  at  Menlz  and  Haerlem, 
when,  instead  of  the  present  moveable  types 
or  letters,  blocks  of  wood  were  carved,  and 
the  impressions  were  taken  only  on  one  side. 

PRINTING-PRESS.  The  principal  ma- 
chine  employed  in  the  art  of  printing,  by 
which  impressions  are  taken  from  the  type 
after  it  has  been  composed,  and  put  into  the 
form  of  a  sheet    The  first  engraving  repre- 


sents a  machine  for  printing  worked  hy  steam, 
which  will  print  from  1200  to  1500  impres- 
sions per  hour ;  the  second  is  a  press  made  of 
iron,  which  is  worked  by  a  man  and  a  boy. 
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wbo  can  print  from  250  to  300  impressicms 
per  hoar.  These  presses  are  manufactured 
by  Robert  Hoe  &  Co.  of  New- York ;  and  the 
latter,  or  hand  press,  is  highly  approved  o^ 
and  in  voy  geoeral  use  tbroogbout  the  United 
Stales. 

PRISM  (in  Geometry.)  An  oblong  solid  con- 
tained under  more  than  four  planes,  whose 
bases  are  equal,  jporaliel,  and  alike  situated. 

PRISM  (in  Dioptrics.)  A  solid  glass  in 
the  form  of  a  prism,  much  used  in  e:q)eri- 
ments  on  the  nature  of  light  and  colours. 

PRIVATEEaiS.  Vessels  fitted  out  by  pri 
vate  parsons,  with  the  license  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  making  prizes  of  the 
enemv^s  ships  or  goods. 

PRIVET.    A  ^rub  much  used  for  hedges. 

PRIVY  (in  Law.)  One  who  is  partaker  of 
or  has  an  interest  in  any  action,  as  privies  in 
blood,  that  is,  heirs  to  the  ancestor ;  privies 
in  representation,  as  executors  <»*  administra- 
tors to  the  deceased. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL.  The  principal  coun- 
cil of  a  monarchical  ^vemment 

PRIVY  SEAL.  The  king's  seal,  which  is 
first  set  to  such  grants  as  pass  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  Ekiglish  government 

PRIZE  (in  Naval  Afiairs.)  A  vessel  taken 
from  the  enemy. 

PROBATE  (in  Law.)  The  right  or  juris- 
diction of  proving  wills. 

PROBATION.  The  trial  of  a  clergyman's 
qualifications  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  pre- 
paratory to  his  settlement 

PROBEl.  A  surgeon's  instrument,  for 
searchine  the  depth,  &c.  of  a  wound-    ' 

PROBLEM  (in  Geometry.)  A  proposition 
in  which  somethine  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

PRO  BONO  PUBUCO.  For  the  public 
good. 

PROBOSCIS.     An  elephant's  trunk. 

PROCEEDS.  What  proceeds  or  arises 
from  any  mat^ntile  transaction,  as  the  net 
proceeds  of  a  sale. 

PROCTOR.  An  advocate  in  the  civil  law. 

PRODUCEl.  What  any  country  yields 
from  labour  and  national  growth,  which  may 
serve  either  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
be  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  crops 
of  grain,  &c  are  the  produce  of  the  fields. 

PRODUCING  (in  Gecwaetry.)  The  con- 
tinuing a  line. 

PRODUCT.  The  number  or  quantity 
produced  by  muhipiving  two  or  more  num- 
bers blether,  as  5X4=20,  the  product  re- 
quired. 

PRODUCTION.  A  work  either  of  na- 
ture or  art,  as  the  productions  of  the  fidd,  or 
the  productions  of  the  press. 

PROFESSOR.  A  lecturer  or  reader  on 
any  art  or  science;  one  who  publicly  teaches 
any  art 

PROFILE  (in  Architecture.)  The  draught 
of  a  building,  ibrtifications,  &c.  I 

PROFILE  (in  Sculpture  and  PainUng.)  Al 
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head  or  portrait  when  represented  sidewiae, 
or  in  a  side  view. 

PROFIT.  What  is  gained  by  any  mer- 
cantile  transacticoi. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  (in  Commerce.) 
The  profit  or  loss  arising  from  goods  bought 
and  sold ;  the  former  of  which,  m  bookkeep- 
ing, is  placed  on  the  creditor's  side,  the  latter 
on  the  ddKor's  side. 

PRO  FORMA.    By  way  of  form. 

PROGRAMMA.  A  bill  or  advolisemcnt 
containing  the  notice  of  any  exhibition  or  ca-e- 
mony. 

PROGRESSION  (in  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry.)  A  series  of  quantities,  keeping  a 
certain  ratio  amcmg  thenusdves ;  when  tl^'' 
decrease  or  increase  with  equal  differences,  it 
is  called  arithmetical  progression,  as  1,  3,  5, 
7,  9;  when  they  increase  by  a  common  mul- 
tiplier, or  decrease  by  a  common  divisor,  it  is 
called  gecMnetrical  progression,  as  1,  2,  4,  8, 
16;  which  increase  by  the  common  mnUi- 
plier,  2. 

PROHIBITED  GOODS  (in  Law.)  Such 
as  are  forbidden  to  be  carried  out  of  or  brought 
into  any  countjy. 

PROJECTILES.  Bodies  which  are 
thro^vn  forward  with  any  violent  fi)rce,  as  a 
stone  cast  from  a  sling,  or  a  bullet  shot  frmn  a 
gun.  The  curve  line  represents  the  path  of 
a  projectile  or  ball  shot  fi^  the  cannon. 


PROJECTION.  The  representation  of 
an  object  on  the  perspective  plane. 

PROJECTION  (in  Architecture.)  The 
out-jutting  or  prominency  of  columns,  4&c. 
bevond  the  naked  of  the  walL 

PROLEGOMENA.  An  introduction  or 
prdiminary  discourse. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE.  A  note  of  hand, 
promising  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  at  a 
certain  time. 

PROMONTORY.  Any  high  ground 
running  out  into  the  sea,  the  end  of  which  is 
called  a  cape. 

PROMPTER.  One  who  aids  the  memory 
of  another. 

PRONOUN  (in  Grammar.)  A  won! 
standing  in  the  place  of  a  noun,  and  marking 
the  difierent  persons.  They  are  personal 
when  they  simply  denote  the  person,  as  '  I, 
thou,  he,'  <ftc;  possessive,  wnen  they  also 
denote  possession,  as  'my,  thin^  his,'  ^^; 
rdative,  when  they  express  a  rdatioo  to  some- 
thing  giMng  before,  as  'which,  what;*  infter- 
tngative,  \dien  U»ey  serve  to  ask  a  questirai; 
demonstrative,  whoi  they  point  out  thin^js 
predsdy,  as  <  this,  tbat ;'  indefinite,  when  tb^ 
point  out  things  inkfinitdy,  as  '  any, 
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PROOF  (in  Printing.)  An  irrq)ression 
from  a  copper-plato,  to  bIiow  the  etate  of  the 
engraving. 

PROOF  SHEET.  The  sheet  of  a  book 
on  which  the  errors  to  be  corrected  are  marked. 

PROOF  SPIRITS.  Spirits  which,  on 
proof  or  trial,  are  found  to  be  of  a  certeun 
strength. 

PROPER  NAME.  The  name  of  a  par 
ticular  person  or  thing. 

PROPERTY  (in  Law.)  The  exclusive 
right  of  possessing,  enjoying,  and  disposing 
of  any  thing. 

PROPORTION.  The  equality  or  simili- 
tude of  ratios ;  thus,  the  four  numbers,  4,  8, 
15,  30,  are  proportionals,  or  in  proportion,  be- 
cause the  ratio  of  4  to  8  is  equal  or  similar  to 
that  of  15  to  30,  it  being  in  both  cases  as  1  to  2. 
Between  proportion  and  ratio  there  is  this 
difference,  that  the  proportion  consists  always 
of  four  terms,  and  the  ratio  only  of  two. 

PROPOSITION  (in  Mathematics.)  A 
thing  proposed  to  be  demonsti'ated  or  proved. 

PROPOSITION  (in  Logic.)  Any  sen- 
tence or  speech  which  affirms  or  denies  any 
thing.  It  consists  of  the  subject,  or  that  of 
which  any  affirmation  or  denial  is  made ;  the 
predicate,  or  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject;  and  the  copula,  which  unites 
the  two. 

PROROGATION.  A  lengthening  or  pro- 
longation of  time.  Applied  generally  to  legis- 
lative bodies. 

PROSECUTION  (in  Law.)  The  com- 
mencing a  suit  against  any  one  in  a  court  of 
law. 

PROSODY.  That  branch  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  pronunciation  of  worda  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  rule  or  measure. 

PRO  TEMPORE.  For  the  time  being. 
•  PROTEST  (in  Law.)  The  declaration  of 
any  member  of  a  legislative  body  stating  liis 
dissent  from  the  vote  of  the  house,  and  his 
reasons  for  such  dissent,  which  he  has  a  right 
of  entering  on  the  journals  of  the  house ;  also. 
a  declaration  against  the  proceedings  of  a 
court 

PROTEST  (in  Commerce.)  The  act  of  the 
master  on  his  arrival  with  his  ship  from  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  to  save  him  and  his  owners 
harmless  and  indemnified  from  damage  sus 
tained  during  a  storm;  also,  the  declaration 
made  by  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  that 
the  same  is  dishonoured. 

PROTESTANT.  The  name  first  given,  in 
1529,  to  the  followers  of  Luther,  who  protest 
ed  at  the  diet  of  Spires  against  a  decree  of 
Charles  V. ;  a  name  since  given  to  aU  mem 
bers  of  the  reformed  churches. 

PROTEUS.  A  sea  deity  of  antiquity,  who 
was  said  to  assume  various  shapes. 

PROTHONOTARY.  A  register  or  clerk 
of  a  court. 
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PROTOMARTYR.  Tlw  first  martjT  o* 
witness  that  suffered  death  in  testimony  of  the 
truth ;  a  title  given  to  Saint  Stephen. 

PROTOTYPE.  The  first  pattern  or  model 
of  a  thing ;  the  original  of  a  copy. 

PROTRACTOR  (in  Surgery.)  An  instru- 
ment  for  drawing  out  extraneous  bodies  from 
a  wound. 

PROTRACTOR  (in  Surveying.)  An  in. 
strument  for  laying  down  on  paper  the  angke 
in  a  field.  The  protractor  is  a  small  semicir- 
cle of  brass  or  other  material,  the  limb  or  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  nicely  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees. 

PROV.    An  abbreviation  for  Proverbs. 

PROVISO  (in  Law.)  A  condition  inserted 
in  a  deed. 

PROVOST.  The  mayor  or  chief  magis- 
trate  of  a  city  or  town. 

PROW.    The  head  or  forepart  of  a  ship. 

PROXY.  One  who  acts  or  stands  for 
another  in  his  absence. 

PRUNELLA.  A  preparation  of  purified 
saltpetre. 

PRUNING.  Lopping  off  superfluous 
branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  make  them  bear 
fruit  the  better  ;  an  important  part  of  garden- 
ing, which  can  be  leai-ned  only  by  practice 
and  experience. 

PRUSSIAN.    A  native  of  Prussia,  which 

a  considerable  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  for- 
merly a  part  of  Germany.  Prussia  is  level, 
cold,  and  moist,  but  healthy.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  mines  of  amber  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for 
their  bravery  and  martial  spirit  The  higher 
clsisses  are  well  informed,  but  the  lowtf  are 
ignorant  and  degraded. 


PROTOCOL.    The  first    draught  of  a  ientooisons. 


deed,  contract,  or  instrument 


PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  A  pigment  of  a  dark 
blue  colour,  now  procured  from  bullock's 
blood,  carbonate  of  potash,  vitriol  of  iron, 
alum,  and  muriatic  acid. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  from 
Prussian  blue,  which  is  one  of  the  most  vio- 


SE^TDO,  i.  e.  False.    A 


used  to 
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Dtanj  words,  as  pseudo  martyr,  a  counterfeit 
martyr. 

PTOLEMAIC  SYSTEM.  The  pystem 
of  astronomy  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  and  mathematician  of 
Pelusium  in  Egypt.  This  system  is  fomided 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  im- 
moveably  fixed  in  the  centre,  not  of  the  world 
only,  but  also  of  the  universe,  round  which 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars,  all  move 
from  east  to  west  once  in  24  hours. 

PUBLICAN.  A  taxgatherer,  or  farmer 
of  the  public  revenues,  among  the  Romans ; 
now  tlie  keeper  of  a  public  house  or  common 
place  of  entertainment 

PUBLICATION  (in  Literature.)  The 
editing  and  printing  a  book ;  also,  any  book  or 
pamphlet  offered  to  the  public. 

PUBLISHER.  One  who  puts  forUi  any 
printed  book  to  the  world,  particularly  he  who 
prints  and  pubhshes  the  manuscript  copies  of 
authors. 

PUDDING  STONE.  A  mineral  aggre- 
gate, consisting  of  flint  pebbles  imbedded  in  a 
eilicious  cement. 

PUFFIN.     A  sort  of  auk  or  sea-gull. 

PULLET.     A  young  hen. 

PULLEY.  One  of  the  six  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  a  small  wheel,  having  a 
groove  around  it,  and  turning  on  an  axis,  as  in 
the  subjoined  cut. 
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PULPIT  (in  the  Christian  Church.)    An 

elevated  desk  where  the  sermon  is  delivered. 

PULSATION.  The  beating  of  the  pulse ; 
also,  a  morbid  sensation  in  the  body  like  the 
beating  of  the  pulse. 

PULSE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  beating  of  the 
arteries,  or  their  alternate  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, by  which  the  blood  is  impelled  forward 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

PULSE  (in  Physics.)  The  stroke  with 
which  any  medium  is  effected  by  the  motion 
of  light,  sound,  &c. 

PULSE  (in  Botany.)  All  sorts  of  grain 
contained  in  husks  or  s.hells. 

PULVERIZATION.  The  reducing  any 
solid  substance  to  pewder ;  or  in  regard  to 
the  soil,  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  fineness  fit  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed,  an  important  part  of 
husbandry. 

PUMICE  STONE.  A  spongy,  light, 
crumbling  stone,  which  is  cast  out  from  vol- 
canic mountains,  and  is  also  procured  in  melt- 
ing glass. 

PUMP.  An  important  machine  for  ex- 
tracting the  air  from  a  pipe  placed  iij  water, 
which,  by  pressure  of  the  air,  rises  33  feet  in 
the  vacuum.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to 
extract  air  from  a  close  glass  vessel,  and  it  is 
then  called  an  air-pump ;  a  is  a  solid  fitting 
piece  drawn  up  from  b,  and  leaving  a  vacuum 
from  b  to  a,  owing  to  which  the  air  presses  the 
water  through  the  rising  valve  b,  and  the 
water  rushing  into  the  vacuum  escapes  at  an 
orifice ;  a  is  then  pushed  down  again  and  b 
closes,  and  on  being  raised  again  makes  a  new 
vacuum. 


PULLEYS,  System  op,  or  Polyspac- 
TON.  An  assemblage  of  several  pulleys  com- 
bined together,  some  of  which  are  in  a  block  or 
case,  which  is  fixed,  and  others  in  a  moveable 
block  that  rises  and  falls  with  the  weight. 


PULP.     The  soft  part  of  fruits,  rootB,  Ac. 
PULPIT.     A  stage  among  the  Romans,  on 
which  the  actors  performed  their  parts, 


PUN.  A  playing  with  words  which  agree 
in  soimd  but  differ  in  sense,  as  if  any  one 
should  play  upon  the  word  for  the  name  of  a 
man  and  the  name  of  an  animal. 

PUNCH.  A  liquor  made  with  brandy, 
spirits,  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oranges ;  also,  an  instrument  of  iron  or  steel 
used  in  piercing  holes. 

PUNCHEON.  A  block  or  piece  of  steel 
having  figures  engraven  on  it,  from  which  im- 
pressions are  taken ;  it  is  used  by  goldsmiths, 
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cutlers,  pe^vterer^,  &c.  Also,  a  cask  contain- 
ing 120  gallons. 

PUNCTUATION.  That  branch  of  gram- 
mar which  teaches  the  discriminating  use  of 
certain  marks  adopted  to  distinguish  the  clauses 
of  a  period,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the 
sense,  and  at  others  to  the  grammatical  con- 
struction. Thus,  a  full  point  (.)  closes  a  perfect 
sentence,  a  colon  (:)  indicates  an  adjunct,  a 
semicolon  (;)  distinguishes  its  principal  part ; 
and  a  comma  (,)  parts  subordinate  to  the  semi- 
colon. A  sentence,  which  may  include  several 
periods,  terminates  a  branch  of  the  subject  or 
argument.  A  dash  ( — )  within  a  period,  calls 
for  attention  to  what  follows,  and  a  series  of 
dashes  indicates  the  energetic  feeling  of  the 
writer.  A  question  is  indicated  by  (7),  an  ex 
clamation  by  (!),  and  it  is  sometimes  convenient 
to  include  a  collateral  circumstance  in  a  paren- 
thesis. (  ). 

PUNCTURATION  (in  Surgery.)  The 
operation  of  making  punctures  or  small 
wounds  in  the  skin  \fith  a  needle,  for  relief  in 
certain  disorders,  as  rheumatism. 

PUNT.     A  sort  of  flat-bottomed  boat. 

PUPA.  The  chrysalis  'or  quiescent  stat 
of  an  insect. 

PUPIL  (in  Anatomy.)  The  round  aperture 
in  the  middle  of  the  iris,  the  ball  or  apple  of 
the  eye,  throtgh  which  the  light  passes. 

PUPIL.     One  under  the  care  of  a  tutor. 

PURGATION.  The  clearing  one's  self  of 
a  crime;  also,  a  superstitious  mode  of  trying 
persons  accused  of  any  crime,  which  was  for 
merly  in  practice. 

PURGATORY.  A  place  where,  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful are  purified  by  fire  from  the  sins  which 
they  carry  with  them  out  of  this  life,  before 
they  are  admitted  to  a  state  of  perfect  bliss. 

PURITAN.  A  name  given  in  derision  to 
dissenters,  who  professed  to  have  a  purer  doc- 
trine and  discipline  than  others, 

PURPLE.  A  mixed  colour  of  red  and 
blue. 

PURSER.  An  officer  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  who  takes  charge  of  the  provisions,  &c 

PUS.  The  corrupt  matter  issuing  from  a 
sore,  which  usually  precedes  the  healing,  and 
'Hn  such  cases  is  termed  healthy  or  good  condi- 
tioned pus. 

PUTREFACTION.  The  spontaneous  de- 
composition of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
accompanied  mosdy  with  a  fetid  smell.  Water 
and  atmospheric  air  are  active  agenta  in  this 
process  of  nature. 

PUTTY.  Whiting  and  linseed  oil  pounded 
together  into  a  paste,  which  is  used  by  glaziers 
in  fastening  the  panes  of  glass,  and  also  by 
painters  in  stopping  crevices. 

PUZZULANA.  A  gray  kind  of  earth  used 
in  Italy  for  building  under  water. 

PYRAMID  (in  Geometry.)  A  solid  stand 
ing  on  a  triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  basis, 
und  terminating  in  a  vertex  or  point  at  the  top, 


PYT 

PYRAMIDS  OP  EGYPT.  NoUe  monu- 
ments  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  about  twenty  in 
number,  near  Memphis.  The  largest  is  481 
feet  in  height,  measured  perpendicularly,  and 
the  area  of  its  base  includes  eleven  acres.  They 
are  monuments  of  vanity  to  celebrate  some 
persons  whose  age  and  names  are  now  for- 
gotten. The  engraving  represents  Pompey's 
Pillar  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Pyramids  near 
Cairo. 


PYRITES.  A  mineral  composed  of  iron 
and  sulphur.  i 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  beech  and  other  woods,  which  is 
a  liquid  of  the  colour  of  white  wine,  of  a 
strong  acid  and  slightly  astringent  taste.  It  is 
an  antiseptic,  and  serves  instead  of  wood  smoke, 
of  which  it  is  the  principle,  for  preserving 
animal  substances. 

PYROMETER.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring high  temperatures,  particularly  the  one 
invented  by  Mr.  Wedgewood  for  determining 
the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat.  This 
instrument  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
clay  progressively  contracts  in  its  dimensions 
in  proportion  as  it  is  exposed  to  higher  d^rees 
of  heat. 

PYROPHORUS.  A  preparation  from 
alum  by  calcination,  which  takes  fire  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

PYROTECHNY.  The  science  which 
teaches  the  management  and  application  of  fire 
in  several  operations,  particularly  in  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  fireworks. 

PYTHAGOREAN  SYSTEM.  The  sys- 
tem of  astronomy  taught  by  PjHhagoraa,  a 


Gredki^uksopiier,  contemporary  with  Danid, 
Zorowter,  and  Ck>nfucias,  600  B.  C.  It  was 
Ibunded  on  the  hypothesis  Uiat  the  sim  was  a 
moTeable  sphere  situated  in  the  centre,  round 
whkh  the  other  planets  revolved-  This  is  now 
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called  the  Copemican  systan,  because  it  was 
revived  by  Copemicos. 

PYTHIAN  GAME&  Games  celebrated! 
in  Greece  evoy  five  years  in  honour  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  at  DelphL 
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Q,  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  a 
numeral  stood  for  600,  with  a  dash  over  it, 
thus  5,  for  5000 ;  as  an  abbreviation  among  the 
Romans  for  Quintus,  <&c.  among  Mathemati- 
cians, Q.  EL  D.  Q,uod  erat  demonstrandum, 
L  e.  which  was  to  be  demonstrated,  &c; 
among  Physicians,  Q.  S.  Quantum  suffidt,  as 
much  as  was  necessary. 

QUACK.  A  medical  impostor. 

QUADRANGLE  (in  Geometry.)  A  figure 
consisting  of  four  sides  and  four  angles. 

QUADRANGLE  (in  Architecture.)  Any 
range  of  houses  or  buildings  with  four  sides 
in  the  form  of  a  square. 

QUADRANT  (in  Geometry.)  An  arc  of  a 
circle,  omtaining  the  fourth  part,  or  ninety 
degrees. 

QUADRANT  (in  Astronomy  and  Naviga- 
tion.) An  instromeut  for  taking  the  altitudes  of 
the  smi  and  stars.  Quadrants  are  of  different 
forms,  but  the  most  esteemed  is  Hadley's 
quadrant,  as  represented  underneath.  This 
consists  of  an  octant,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
circle,  the  ijidez,  the  speculum,  two  horizontal 
glaaBO^  two  screenfl^  and  two  sight  vanes. 


QUADRATES  (in  Printing.)  Square 
pieces  of  metal  for  filling  up  void  spaces  be- 
tween letters,  words,  &c. 

QUADRATIC  EQUATION  (in  Algebra.) 
An  equation  in  which  the  imknown  quantity 
is  a  square.    

QUADRATURE.  The  finding  a  square 
equal  to  the  area  of  any  figure  given. 

QUADRATURE  OP  THE  CIRCLE 
The  finding  some  other  right  lined  figure  equal 
to  the  area  of  a  circle^  cw  a  right  line  equal  to 
its  circumference,  a  problem  which  has  em 


ployed  the  mathematicians  of  aU  ages,  but  as 
yet  in  vain.  It  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
diameter  to  the  periphery,  which  was  never 
yet  determined  in  precise  numbers.  Ardii- 
medes  showed  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is 
to  the  circumference  as  7  to  22,  and  the  area 
of  a  circle  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  as  1 1 
to  14  nearly. 

QUADRATURE  OP  CURVES.  The 
finding  a  rectilineal  space  equal  to  a  proposed 
curvilineal  one. 

QUADRILATEIRAL.  Four  sided;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  square,  parallelogram,  and  other 
figures  having  four  sides. 

QUADRILLE!  A  game  at  cards  played 
by  four  persons. 

QUADRUPED.  Any  four-footed  animal 

QUADRUPLE.  Fourfold. 

QUA:ST0R.  An  officer  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  pabtic  re- 
venues- 

QUAIL.  A  bird  of  game,  nearly  allied  to 
the  partridge,  which  has  legs  without  a  spur, 
and  a  short  tail.  Quails  are  migratory  birds^ 
and  much  less  prolific  than  partridges,  as 
they  seldom  lay  mere  than  six  or  seven  whitish 
eggs. 


QUAEEIRS.  A  religious  sect  of  professing^ 
Christians,  remarkable  for  their  singular 
neatness  of  dress,  and  many  other  pecmiari- 
ties.  They  are  also  denominated  Friends, 
because  they  address  all  persons  by  the  style 
of  friend. 

QUALITY  (in  Physics.)  The  property  of 
any  body  which  affects  our  senses  in  sucb 
manner  as  that  they  may  be  distineuished. 

QUANTITY  (in  Physic.)  Any  thin|  ca- 
pable  of  estimation  or  mensuration,  which  be- 
ing compared  with  another  thing  of  the  same 
nature,  may  be  said  to  be  greater  or  less,  equal 
or  unequal  to  it  Natural  quantity  is  that 
which  nature  fiirnishes  us  with  in  mattar  and 
its  exteos  ions. 
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QUANTITY  (in  Grammar.)  An  affectbn 
of  a  syllable,  or  that  which  determines  a  sylla- 
ble to  be  long  or  short. 

QUANTUM  SUFPICIT,  or  Q.  S.  That 
which  is  necessary. 

QUANTUM  VALEBANT.  As  much  as 
they  were  worth ;  applied  to  goods. 

QUARANTINE.  The  length  of  time 
which  every  ship  suspected  of  infection  is 
obliged  to  remain  in  some  appointed  place, 
without  holding  any  intercourse  with  the 
shore. 

QUARRY.  A  place  from  which  arc  ob- 
tained marble,  freestone,  slate,  limestone,  &c. 

QUARTAN.  A  fever  or  ague  that  comes 
every  fourth  day. 

QUARTER  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  fourth 
part  of  any  thing. 

QUARTER  (in  Commerce.)  An  English 
corn  measure,  containing  eight  bushels. 

QUARTER  (in  Naval  Architecture.)  That 
part  of  a  ship's  hull  which  lies  from  the 
steerage  to  the  transum. 

QUARTER  (in  Geography.)  A  name  for 
each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  globe. 

QUARTER  (in  Militarjr  Affairs.)  The 
sparing  of  men's  lives,  and  giving  good  treat- 
ment to  a  vanquished  enemy. 

QUARTER  DAYS.  The  days  which,  in 
England,  begin  the  four  quarters  of  the  year, 
namely,  the  25th  of  March,  or  Lady  Day ; 
the  24th  of  June,  or  Midsummer  Day ;  the 
29th  of  September,  or  Michaelmas  Day ;  and 
the  25th  of  December,  or  Christmas  Day. 

QUARTERING  (in  Law.)  The  dividing 
the  body  of  a  traitor  into  four  parts  after  it  is 
beheaded. 

QUARTERINGS.  The  partitions  in  an 
escutcheon,  according  to  the  munber  of  coats 
of  arms  that  are  to  be  upon  it. 

QUARTER-MASTER.  An  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  provide  quarters  or  lodgings  for 
the  soldiers. 

QUARTETTO.  A  piece  of  music  for  four 
voices. 

QUARTO  (in  Printing.)  The  form  of  a 
book,  the  sheets  of  which  are  divided  into  four 
parts  or  leaves,  making  a  square :  it  is  mostly 
abbreviated  in  this  manner,  4to. 

QUARTZ.  A  sort  of  siliceous  earth,  con 
eisting  of  silica,  with  a  small  portion  of  alu- 
mina and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  not  fusible 
per  se,  but  with  soda  it  runs  into  a  hard  pellu- 
cid glass ;  when  broken  it  becomes  sand. 

QUASSIA.  A  sort  of  plant,  which  is 
sometimes  used  by  brewers  in  the  stead  of 
hops. 

QUEEN  CONSORT.  The  wife  of  a  king, 
who,  though  a  subject,  has  nevertheless  seve- 
ral prerogatives  above  other  women. 

QUERCUS  (in  Botany.)  The  oak-tiec,  a 
genus  of  tlie  moucacia  polyandria  class  and 
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order.  The  oak  is  preferred  to  all  other  tim- 
ber for  building  ships. 

QUICK.  The  young  plants  of  the  haw- 
thorn, with  which  hedges  are  first  made. 

QUICKLIME.  Unslaked  Ume. 

QUICKSANDS.  Sands  that  move  and 
shake,  into  which  those  who  pass  over  them 
are  apt  to  sink. 

QUICKSET  HEDGE,  Any  live  hedge, 
in  distinction  from  that  made  of  dead  wood, 
but  partictdarly  that  which  is  set  with  quick. 

QUICKSILVER.  The  vulgar  name  for 
mercury.  It  is  14  times  heavier  than  water, 
but  fluid,  though  it  freezes  at  39°  below  zero-, 
or  at  71  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

QUIDNUNC.  A  curious  person  always 
asking  after  news. 

QUID  PRO  QUO.  An  equivalent  or  re- 
turn for  any  thing  given. 

QUILL.  The  feather  of  a  goose  or  a  crow, 
&c.  particularly  that  of  which,  when  cure^ 
pens  are  made. 

QUINCE.  A  fruit  with  a  rough  acrid 
taste. 

QUINTESSENCE.  A  preparation  of  the 
essential  oil  of  some  vegetable  substemce  in- 
corporated with  the  spirit  of  wine. 

QUIRK.  An  odd  piece  in  a  ground  plot, 
which  remains  after  the  square  has  been 
formed. 

QUI  TAM  (in  English  Law.)  A  sort  of 
popular  action  brought  at  the  suit  of  the  king 
as  well  as  the  party. 

QUITRENT.  A  rent  payable  by  tenants, 
whereby  they  go  qmt  and  free  from  sii  ser- 
vices. 

QUOITS.  A  game  which  consists  in 
throwing  a  quoit  or  roimd  iron  to  a  certain 

QUIVER.  A  <»9fi  for  arrows. 


QUORUM.  Magistrates  authorised  to  sit 
in  sessions.  Also,  a  legal  number  of  a  legis- 
lative or  other  body  for  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness. 

QUOTIENT.  What  results  from  the  di- 
vision of  one  number  by  another,  as  6-f-2=3, 
the  quotient. 

QUO  WARRANTO.  A  writ  to  inquire  by 
what  authority,  right,  or  title,  any  person  or 
corporation  holds  a  franchise,  exercises  an  of 
fice,  and  the  like. 
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R,  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as 
a  numeral  stood  for  80,  with  a  dash  over  it,  r, 
for  80,000  ;  as  an  abbreviation,  R.  for  Roma, 
Rex,  and  BLoyal ;  R.  C.  for  Romana  Civitas, 
&c. 

RABBETING.  The  cutting  of  channels  or 
grooves  in  a  board. 

RABBI.  A  doctor  in  the  Jewish  law. 

RABBIT.  An  animal  of  the  hare  kind,  but 
much  smaller.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  tame 
and  the  wild  rabbit  They  are  so  prolific  that 
in  five  years  one  pair  would  multiply  to  a 
milliou  of  rabbits. 


RACCOON.  An  American  quadrnped, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  fox ;  its  fur  is  deemed 
valuable  next  to  that  of  the  beaver ;  it  lodges 
in  boUow  trees. 


RACEL  A  sport  which  consists  in  running 
OD  foot,  or  with  horses,  £b  a  trial  of  skill  for  a 
certain  premium  or  reward. 

RACK.  An  instrument  for  torturing  per 
BODS  suspected  of  crimes,  which  they  general- 
ly confess,  whether  guilty  or  not,  to  escape  the 
pains  inflicted,  and  from  the  same  cause  often 
accuse  innocent  persons  as  participators.  It 
is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  England,  but 
practised  in  efiect  when  accused  persons  are 
cruelly  used  to  extort  confession. 

RADIANT  POINT.  Any  point  fi-om 
which  rays  proceed. 

RADICAL.  The  distinguishing  part  of  an 
acid,  which  unites  with  oxygen,  and  is  com 
mon  to  all  acids. 

RADIUS  (in  Geometry.)   Thcsemi-diam 

cter  of  a  circle,  or  a  right  line  drawn  from  the 

centre  to  the  circumference. 
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RADIUS  (in  Anatomy.)  A  bone  of  tlie  fore 

m. 

RAPT.  A  sort  of  float  consisting  of  boards 
fastened  together  side  by  sid^  a  nrade  of  con- 
veying timber  by  water. 

RAFTERS.  The  pieces  of  timber  which 
standing  by  pairs  on  tlie  raising  piece,  meet  in 
an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form  tlie  roof  of  a 
building. 

RAG-ROWLEY,  or  Ragstone.  A  sort 
of  stone  of  the  siliceous  or  flint  class. 

RAIL.  A  migratory  bird,  which  inhabits 
the  sedory  places  of  Eku-ope. 

RAII^.  A  wooden  fence  for  enclosing  a 
place. 

RAILWAY.  A  species  of  road  or  carriage 
way,  in  which  the  track  of  the  carriage  wheels 
being  laid  with  bars  or  rails  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  the  carriage  runs  •with  so  much  greyer 
facility  tliat  one  liorse  will  perform  the  work 
of  many.  On  some  railwajrs,  the  wagons 
are  moved  by  steam  instead  of  hcH^es.  It  is 
contemplated  to  make  railwajre  in  various 
parts  of  the  U.  States.  Many  have  been  com- 
menced, and  several  are  already  completed. 
Their  utility  and  superiority  ova-  canals,  will, 
no  doubt,  cause  their  general  adoption  on  most 
roads  in  the  U.  States,  within  a  few  years, 
where  the  travelling  is  great. 

RAIN.  The  return  to  the  earth,  in  con- 
densed drops,  of  the  aqueous  vapours  which 
are  raised  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  the  condensation  being  occasioned  by  a 
change  in  the  general  temperature,  by  a  cd- 
lision  produced  by  contrary  currents  wair,  or 
by  a  cloud  passing  into  a  cold  stratum  of  air. 
The  average  armual  dcpfh  of  rains  in  England 
is  about  32  inches  ;  between  the  tropics  it  is 
above  108  inches,  and  near  the  Arctic  circle  only 
16.  In  Peru,  tlie  Andes  intercept  the  clouds, 
and  the  constant  heat  over  sandy  deserts  pre- 
vents clouds  from  forming,  so  that  there  is  no 
rain.  Mountaii»  receiving  motion  from  the 
aqueous  gas,  and  the  clouds  being  driven  to 
them  by  their  intercepting  the  pressure  of  the 
atniospnere,  much  rain  falls  in  such  districts, 
and  hence  they  are  the  sources  of  great  rivCTs ; 
from  this  cause  theaimual  fall  in  Switzerland, 
is  40  inches. 

RAINBOW.  An  effect  m  drons  of  rain, 
from  the  diflerent  refransribility  of  the  rays  of 
light  which  produce  difterent  colours.  Tlie 
inner  bow  is  produced  by  a  reft-action  at  tlie 
entrance  of  the  drop,  a  reflection  from  its  back, 
and  a  refraction  at  its  exit,  or  by  two  refi^c- 
tions  and  one  reflection ;  the  outer  bow  by 
two  refractions  and  two  reflections  within  the 
drop  ;  and,  as  much  of  tlie  light  is  dispersed 
by  the  two  reflections,  so  the  outer  bow  is 
fainter  than  the  inner  tow.  As  all  the  drops 
in  a  shower  are  aflSxtcd  at  the  same  time,  M 
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all  the  colours'of  light  are  visillc  any  where 
to  a  spectator  whose  back  is  to  the  Bun,  in  cir- 
cles which  are  from  65  to  52  degrees,  and 
from  42J  to  40  degrees  from  tlie  eye ;  but  in 
the  two  bows  the  colours  are  reversed.  The 
two  bows  may  be  imitated  by  small  glass 
globes  of  waier  placed  within  the  above  angles 
from  the  eye,  or  by  throwing  up  water  with 
an  engine.  A  line  passing  from  the  sun 
through  the  eye  of  the  spectator  goes  to  the 
centre  of  the  bow,  so  that  the  height  of  tlie 
bow  is  inversely  as  the  height  of  the  sun ;  and, 
if  the  sun  is  more  than  42  or  54  degrees  high, 
there  can  be  no  bow.  Of  course,  as  it  is  a 
mere  optical  effect,  depending  on  the  position 
of  the  eye,  no  two  persons  can  see  the  same 
bow.  The  moon,  or  any  strong  light,  will 
make  a  coloured  lx>w  as  well  as  the  sun. 

RAINBOW,  Marine.  A  phenomenon 
Bometimes  observed  in  an  agitated  sea,  when 
the  wind  carrying  the  tops  of  the  waves  aloft, 
and  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  them,  they 
are  refracted,  <S:c.  as  in  a  common  shower. 

RAIN  GAUGE.  An  instrument  for  measu- 
ring the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls. 

RAISIN.  The  grape  perfectly  ripe  and 
dried  either  in  an  oven  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  :  in  this  latter  case  they  are  richer  and 
sweeter  tlian  when  dried  in  an  oven. 

RAISING  A  SIEGE.  Giving  over  the 
attack  of  the  place. 

RAKE.  An  miplement  of  husbandry  pro- 
vided with  teeth,  for  making  tlie  earth  light 
and  smooth. 

RAKE  (among  Mariners.)  So  much  of  the 
hull  of  a  vessel  as  hangs  over  both  ends  of  her 
keel 

RAM.  The  male  of  the  sheep. 

RAMADAN.  The  Mahomedan  fast. 

RAMIFICATION.  Any  smaU  branch  is- 
suing from  a  large  one,  particularly  the  very  mi- 
nute branches  issuing  from  the  larger  arteries. 

RAMMER.  An  instrument  for  drivhig 
stones  or  piles  into  the  ground, 

RAMPANT  (in  Heraldry.^  An  epithet  for  a 
beast  standing  directly  upright  on  liis  hinder 
legs. 

RAMPART  (in  Fortification.)  A  massy 
bank  of  earth  raised  round  a  fortress,  to  cover 
it  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

RAM'S  HEAD.  An  iron  lever  to  heave  up 
great  stones  with. 

RAM'S  HEAD  (among  Maiiners.)  A  great 
block  or  pulley  into  which  the  ropes  called 
halliards  are  put. 

RANA.  The  generic  name  for  that  class  of 
animals  in  the  Lumaean  system  of  whicli  the 
frog  and  the  toad  are  the  principal  species. 
Both  of  them  are  perfectly  harmless  ;  but  the 
toad  is  obnoxious  for  its  ugliness.  Toads  live 
to  a  gi-eat  age,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
they  are  often  found  alive  in  cavities  of  stones, 
where  they  must  have  been  entangled,  at  the 
formation  of  the  stone,  many  centmica  before, 
and  have  existed  in  a  torpid  state.    The  Suii- 


nam  toad  is  seven  inches  long,  and  produces 
its  young  from  cells  in  the  back.  Green  frogs 
are  eaten  by  the  French.  The  bull-frog  is  so 
called  from  its  noise,  as  loud  as  a  bull,  and 
often  eighteen  inches  long,  killing  and  swal- 
lowing poultry.  The  tree-frog  lives  in 
brancliee,  upon  insects. 

RANCIDITY.  The  change  which  oils 
undergo,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  hydrogen  of  oil, 
promoted  by  the  solar  rays. 

RANGE  (in  Gunnery.)  The  line  which  a 
shot  describ(^  from  the  mouth  of  a  piece  to 
the  point  where  it  lodges. 

RANGE  (among  Mariners.)  A  sufficient 
length  of  tlie  cable  drawn  upon  the  deck  before 
the  anchor  is  cast  loose  from  the  bow. 

RANK  (in  Domestic  Policy.)  The  situation 
which  one  man  holds  in  respect  to  another. 

RANK  (in  Military  Tactics.)  Tise  straight 
line  which  tlie  soldiers  of  a  battalion  or  sqaad< 
ron  make  as  they  stand  side  by  side. 

RANSOM.  Money  paid  for  tlie  redeeming 
a  captive  or  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner  <rf' war. 

RANUNCULUS.  A  perennial  much  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  bearing  a  flower  of  a  globu- 
lar shape  ;  also,  Uie  botanical  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  of  which  the  globe  ranunculus,  the 
crowfoot,  and  the  spearwort,  are  the  principal 
species. 

RAREFACTION  (in  Physics.)  The  act 
of  causing  a  substance  to  become  less  dense ; 
it  also  denominates  tlie  state  of  this  lessened 
density.  The  term  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  elastic  fluid^  which  expand  so  as  to 
fill  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained 
after  part  is  extracted.  The  gas  becomes 
rarefied  in  consequence  of  the  partial  exhaus- 
tion. Liquids  are  expanded  by  means  of  heat, 
and  thence  become  thinner  or  more  rai'efied.  ^ 

RASH.  An  eruption  on  the  skin. 

RASP.  A  steel  instrument  with  sharp  teeth, 
used  in  rubbing  things  smooth. 

RAT.  A  well  known  animal  that  infests 
houses,  barns,  corn  stacks,  «S:c.  The  common 
rat  is  a  native  of  America,  as  is  also  the  water 
rat,  which  lives  on  tlie  banks  of  rivers  or 
ditches. 

RATAFIA.  A  delicious  liquor,  made  of 
the  kernels  of  apricots,  cherries,  &c.  steeped  in 
brandy. 

RATE  (in  Law.)  A  valuation  of  every 
man's  estate,  for  determining  the  propOTtion 
tliat  each  is  to  pay  to  any  tax. 

RATE  (in  Naval  Architecture.)  The  class 
or  degree  by  which  vessels  are  distinguished, 
as  regards  their  force,  burden,  &c. 

RATIEN.  A  thick  woollen  stuff. 

RATIFICATION.  The  confirmation  of 
a  treaty. 

RATIO.  The  mutual  habitude  or  relation 
of  two  magnitudes  of  tlie  same  kind  in  respect 
to  quantity ;  thuu,  tlie  ratio  of  2  to  1  is  double, 
of  3  to  1  triple,  &c. 
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RATION.  The  share  or  proportion  of 
meat,  drink,  forage,  &c.  given  to  soldiers  or 
seamen. 

RATIONALE.  The  account  or  solution 
of  any  phenomenon  or  hypothesis,  explaining 
the  principles,  and  every  other  circumstance 
on  which  it  depends, 

RATLINES  (among  Mariners  caHed  Rat- 
lins.) Lines  which  make  the  ladder  steps  for 
going  up  the  shrouds  and  futtocks. 

RAT-TAILS  (in  Farriery.)  Certain  ex- 
crescences that  gradually  extend  from  the 
pastern  to  the  middle  of  a  horse's  shanks  ; 
emd  which  are  thus  denominated,  from  the 
resemblance  they  bear  to  the  tail  of  a  rat 

RATTLESNAKE.    An  animal  of  the  ser- 

Cnt  kind,  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
ving  a  tail  furnished  with  a  rattle,  which  it 
shakes  when  angry.  It  inhabits  the  woods 
of  North  and  Soutn  America,  and  although 
its  Wte  is  poisonous,  yet  it  does  not  attack  any 
one  unless  provoked. 


RAYS  OP  LIGHT.  Whether  light  con- 
sista  of  travelling  atoma,  or  atoms  propelled 
from  one  to  another,  the  eflfect  is  in  straight 
lines ;  but,  when  these  lines  fell  obliquely  on 
any  transparent  surface,  the  line  of  direction 
is  bent  towards  the  perpendicular  of  the  sur- 
face. If  the  surface,  then,  is  circular,  the 
obliquity  varies,  and  the  effect  of  all  the  bend- 
ings,  is  a  convergence  to  one  point,  as  when 
the  rays  enter  parallel,  as  from  the  right  to 
the  left  in  the  engraving;  but  if  the  rays 
diverge,  as  from  tne  lamp  to  the  glass  lens, 
and  the  lamp  is  the  centre  of  a  double  convex 
lens,  or  in  the  circumference  of  a  plano-con- 
vex lens,  then  the  rays  go  out  parallel  as 
from  left  to  right 


RAVELINS.  Works  raised  on  the  coun- 
terscarp before  the  curtain  of  a  place. 

RAVEN.  An  elegant  and  very  sagacious 
bird  of  the  crow  kind,  often  domesticated,  and 
capable  of  being  taught  It  feeds  on  carrion, 
is  long  lived,  and  has  an  exquisite  sense  of 
smelL 


RAY.  A  single  radiation  from  a  body  whicl 
sends  out  emissions  in  all  directions. 

RAY.  A  genus  of  flat  fish,  "with  spiracles 
of  which  tliere  are  nineteen  species  ;  the 
^ief  are  the  ekate,  thornback,  the  sting  ray, 
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and  tlie  torpedo,  possessed  of  galvanic  arrange. 
menta  and  powers. 
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RAZOR     An  instrument  for  shaving. 

REACTION  (in  Physics.)  The  resistance 
made  by  all  bodies  to  tlie  action  or  impulse  of 
others  xhai  endeavour  to  change  its  state, 
whether  of  motion  or  rest. 

READINGS.  The  different  manner  of 
reading  the  text  of  authors,  particularly  that 
of  classical  writers. 

READINGS  (in  Law.)  Commentaries  or 
glosses  on  the  law  text 

REAGENT.  The  name  given  by  ch3rmist8 
to  such  bodies  as  serve  to  detect  the  component 
parts  of  others ;  thus  the  infusion  of  galls  is 
a  reagent  which  detects  iron  by  a  dark  pur- 
ple precipitate. 

REALGAR  or  RED  ORPIMENT.  A  me- 
tallic substance,  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
which  is  either  native,  and  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  China,  or  it  is  factitious,  procured  by 
boiling  orpiment  in  subliming  vesi?els. 

REAM.  Twenty  quires  of  paper. 

REAPING  MACHINE.    An  implement 
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of  husbandry  for  cutting  down  graii),  instead 
of  reapinff  with  a  sidde. 
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REAR,  A  military  t^-ra  for  Miind,  as  rear- 
guard, a  body  of  men  that  follows  an  army 
in  its  march  to  pick  up  stragglers  and  the  like. 

REAR.  A  naval  term  applied  to  the  squad- 
ron which  Is  hindermost. 

REBATE  AND  DISCOUNT.  A  rule  in 
arithmetic  by  which  discounts  upon  ready 
money  payments  are  calculated. 

REC.  or  RECEIPT.  An  acknowledgment 
in  writing  of  money  received. 

RECEIVER  (in  Law.)  One  who  receives 
stolen  goods ;  also,  the  name  of  some  officers 
appointed  to  receive  money,  as  the  receiver 
of  rents,  or  receiver  of  fines,  &c. 

RECEIVER  (in  Pneumatics.)  The  re- 
ceiver of  the  airpump,  a  glass  vessel  placed 
ou  the  top  of  the  apparatus  out  of  which  the 
air  is  to  be  exhausted. 

RECEIVER  (in  Chjrmistry.)  A  vessel  for 
receiving  any  distilled  liquor. 

RECIPE.  Directions  for  preparing  any 
mixture  or  compound,  as  a  physician's  recipe, 
a  co«)k's  recipe,  and  the  like. 

RECIPROCAL.  An  epithet  for  what  acts 
by  alternation. 

RECIPROCAL  TERMS  (in  liogic.) 
Terms  which  having  tlie  same  signification 
are  convertible,  as  man  and  rational  animal ; 
for  man  is  a  rational  animal,  and  a  rational 
animal  is  man. 

RECIPROCAL  PROPORTION  (in 
Arithmetic.)  Is  when  in  four  numbers  the 
fourth  is  less  than  the  second  by  so  much  as 
the  third  is  less  than  tho  first,  and  the  contrary. 

RECIPROCAL  VERBS  (in  Grammar.) 
Such  as  reflect  the  action  ou  the  agent  him- 
self, as  I  love  myself,  thou  lovest  thyself,  &c. 

RECITATIVE.  The  rehearsal  of  any 
tiling  on  a  stage  in  musical  cadence. 

RECKONING  or  SHIP'S  RECKON- 
ING. The  account  kept  of  a  ship's  way,  by 
which  it  may  be  known  at  any  tijiie  where  she 
ie;  the  account  taken  from  the  logbook  is 
called  the  dead  reckoning. 

RECOGNIZANCE.  A  Iwnd  or  obligation 
acknowledged  in  some  court,  or  before  some 
judge. 

RECORD.  A  public  act  enrolled  and  pre- 
served in  courts  of  record. 

RICCORDER.  An  officer  associated  witli 
the  mayor  of  a  town  for  the  administration 
of  justice  aci!ording  to  the  forms  of  law. 

RECOVERY  (in  Law.)  The  obuining 
of  any  thing  by  judgment  or  trial  at  law.         I 
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RECTANGLE.  A  figure  having  right 
angles,  as  a  square,  &c. 

RECTIFICATION  (in  Astronomy.)  The 
setting  the  globes  in  such  position  as  to  fit 
them  for  the  performance  of  problems. 

RECTIFICATION  (in  Geometry.)  The 
finding  a  right  line  equal  in  length  to  a  curve. 

RECTIFICATION  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
repeating  a  distillation  or  sublimation  several 
times,  in  order  to  render  the  substance  purer 
and  finer. 

RECTUM.  The  last  portion  of  the  large 
intestines. 

RED.  One  of  the  simple  or  primary  co- 
lours of  bodies,  which  is  distinguished  into 
different  shades,  as  scarlet,  vermilion,  crimson, 
&c. 

REDEMPTION  (in  Law.)  The  right  of 
re-entering  upon  lands,  &c.  that  have  been 
assigned  or  sold,  upon  reimbursing  the  pur- 
chase money.  This  right  is  sometimes  termed 
the  equity  of  redemption. 

REDOUBT  (in  Fortification.)  A  small 
square  fort,  without  defence  but  in  front. 

REDPOLE.  A  finch  with  a  red  spot  on 
the  crown. 

REDSHANK.    A  bird  of  the  curlew  tribe. 

REDSTRE A  K.    A  sort  of  apple. 

REDUCTION  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  rule  by 
which  money,  weights,  or  measures,  are  re- 
duced to  their  least  or  greatest  parts. 

REDUCTION  OP  EQ,UATIONS  (in 
Algebra.)  The  reducing  them  to  tlie  simplest 
state,  or  clearing  them  of  all  superfluous 
quantities. 

REDUCTION  (in  Surgeij.)  An  operation 
whereby  a  dislocated  bone  is  restored  to  its 
proper  place. 

REDUCTION  OP  A  DESIGN  OR 
DRAUGHT,  &c.  The  making  a  copy  tliere- 
of,  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original. 

REED.  A  plant  with  a  long,  hollow,  knot- 
ted stem,  growing  in  fens  and  watery  places. 

REEFING.  A  sea  term  for  the  rolling  or 
taking  up  a  sail. 

REEIj.  a  machine  turning  round  on  an 
axis,  on  which  lines  of  different  kinds  are 
wound. 

RE-ENTRY  (in  Law.)  The  resuming  or 
retaking  possession  of  lands  lately  lost. 

REFERENCE  (in  Law.)  Referring  a  mat- 
ter in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitra- 
tor ;  also,  in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery  referring 
a  matter  to  a  master. 

REFERENCE  (in  Printing.)  A  mark  in 
tlic  text  of  a  work  referring  to  a  similar  one 
in  the  side  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  also, 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  such  marks. 

REFINING.  The  art  of  pmifying  any 
thing,  but  particularly  the  assaying  or  refin- 
ing gold  and  silver  by  separating  all  other 
bodies  from  them. 

REFLECTION.  A  term  generally  used  in 
natural  philosophy,  to  denote  the  rebound  of 
the  rays  of  light,  heat,  and  sound,  from  an  op 
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poaing  Burfiu^.  Polished  aurfacfs  reflect  the 
light  to  the  eye,  and  are,  therefore,  most  gene- 
ridly  termed  reflectora  or  mirrors.  Heat  and 
sound  are  reflected  without  relation  to  the  eye, 
and  are  returned  from  more  rugged  objects. 

REFLECTION,  Laws  of.  The  reflec- 
tj«as  of  light,  heat,  and  sound,  are  foimd  to 
obey  the  same  laws  as  the  rebound  of  elastic 
balls  projected  upon  elastic  surfaces.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  the  particles  of  light  and  air 
have  been  treated  as  being  reflected  by  virtue 
of  tlieir  elasticity ;  although,  on  this  princijrie, 
we  cannot  well  account  for  the  reflection  of 
light  from  both  surfaces  of  a  glass  mirror. 

REFLECTION,  Angle  op.  The  law  of 
reflection  is  generally  expressed  by  the  asser- 
tion, that  "  3ie  angle  of  incidence  is  always 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,"  and  is  thus 
explained :  If  in  the  accompanying  figure  A  B 
be  a  plane  surface,  and  a  ball  at  D  be  impelled 
towards  C,  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  in 
the  direction  D  C,  it  will  rebound  from  the 
point  C  back  towards  D,  in  the  same  line 
C!  D ;  but  if  tlie  ball  be  projected  to  tlie  same 
point  C,  from  any  point  E,  in  a  direction  not 
perpendicular  to  A  B,  it  will  rebound  on  the 
other  side  of  D  C,  towards  P,  in  such  a  man 
ner  that  E  C  D,  which  is  termed  "  the  angle 
of  incidence,"  shall  always  be  equal  to  P  CD, 
"  the  angle  of  reflection."  If  instead  of  a  ball, 
we  suppose  a  ray  of  light  to  emanate  from  E, 
and  fail  upon  C,  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  eye  A  P,  along  the  line  C  P ; 
in  which  direction  only  could  an  object,  re 
fleeted  from  the  point  C,  be  visiWe,  A  pulse 
of  air,  which  is  sometime*  a  "  ray  of  sound," 
follows  the  same  law,  and,,  if  proceeding  from 
B,  would  be  reflected  from  C,  directly  in  the 
line  C  P,  in  the  points  of  which  it  would  be 
heard,  (if  siifficiently  strong,)  as  a  reflected 
Bound  or  echo.  Some  authors  call  E  C  B  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  A  C  P  that  of  reflec- 
tion; but  the  misnomer  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  they,  too,  are  equal.     When  the 
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reflection  is  made  from  a  concave,  or  from  a 
convex  surface,  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflection  are  still  equ^  ;  but  they  are  mea- 
sured by  the  tangent,  or  rather  tangential 
plane,  which  toach«s  the  curve  at  the  point  on 
which  the  incident  ray  falls.  We  may  add, 
that  all  terrestrial  rays  are  divergent,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  point ;  but  thos«  of  the  sun  are, 
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on  account  of  his  iromaise  distance,  considered 
as  parallel.  Convergent  are  such  as  meet  in 
a  focus,  which  they  can  only  do  by  reflection 
or  by  refraction, 

REFORMATION.  The  change  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  was  first  set  on  foot  in  Germany  by 
Luther,  but  had  been  previously  begun  in 
England  by  WicklifTe,  and  completed  bv  Hen- 
ry VIII.  who  assumed  the  title  of  Head  of  the 
Church. 

REFRACTION.  Tl^  deviation  of  a  ray  of 
light  from  that  right  line  in  which  it  would 
have  continued  if  not  prevented  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes. 
Thus,  when  we  immerse  one  end  of  a  rod,  in 
a  slanting  direction,  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
part  immersed  appears  as  if  it  were  bent,  or 
broken,  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This 
phenomenon  is  the  consequence  of  the  rays  of 
light,  (by  which  tlie  rod  is  rendered  visible,) 
being  bent  in  their  course ;  the  straight-lined 
direction,  in  which  they  originally  issued,  be- 
ing changed  by  falling  on  another  medium. 
Refraction  is,  therefore,  used  in  natural  philo- 
sophy as  the  denomination  of  tliat  deviation 
from  its  course,  which  a  body  invariably  ex- 
periences, when  passing,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, from  one  fluid  medium  to  emother  of  a 
different  density.  Tlie  term  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  rays  of  light  as  they  pass  through  trans- 
parent bodies. 

REFRACTIVE  POWER.  The  various 
transparent  media  refract  the  rays  of  light  in 
different  degrees.  Let  A  B  a  6,  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  be  a  transparent  body,  on 
which  a  ray  C  D,  incides  from  a  luminoos 
point  C,  upon  the  plane  surface  A  B,  at  D. 
Were  this  ray  to  preserve  its  rectilinear  direc- 
tion, it  woiJd  pass  on  to  the  point  E;  but 
meeting  with  another  medium  at  the  point  D, 
it  is  reflected  to  F ;  so  that  tlie  luminous  point 
C,  would  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  P,  and  not  at 
E.  Draw  the  right  line  G  H,  perpendicular 
to  A  B,  through  the  point  of  incidence  D, 
which  line  G  D  H,  is  termed  the  axis  of  re- 
fraction. The  an^je  C  D  G,  is  the  angle  erf" 
mcidence,  and  H  D  F  is  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion. These  angles  have  a  fixed  relation  to 
each  otiier,  in  tlie  same  transparent  body, 
whatever  the  angle  of  incidence  may  be,  but 
that  proportion  is  different  in  some  bodies  from 
what  it  is  in  others ;  and  hence  tlioee  bodies 
are  said  to  have  a  greater  or  less  refractive 
power.  When  the  incident  ray  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface  on  which  it  falls,  (as  in  the 
direction  G  D  H,)  there  is  no  refraction.  In 
every  otlier  direction,  the  ratio  between  the 
sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  refrac- 
tion is  constant,  and  is  termed  the  index  of 
refraction.  Thus,  in  water,  if  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  be  taken  as  unity,  that  of 
incidence  will  be  about  113;  and,  therefore, 
the  index  of  refraction  in  water  is  marked  in 
the  comparative  tables  as  being  I  336.    This 
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is  called  ihe  law  of  the  aines  In  llie  pas- 
sage of  a  ray  of  light  from  a  dense  to  a  rarer 
mcliuin  the  refraction  is  reversed. 
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REFRACTION,  Double.  The  refrac- 
tion last  mentioned  is  now  termed  Simple  Re- 
fraction, because  a  theory  has  been  formed  of 
the  laws  of  that  double  refraction,  which  was 
long  ago  observed  in  Iceland  spar,  but  has 
since  been  found  to  take  place  in  many  otlier 
crystals,  and  may  be  even  artificially  commu- 
nicated to  glass ;  tlie  ray,  or  pencil  of  light, 
when  falling  on  a  crystsd  of  double  refraction 
produces  a  double  image.  It  separates  into 
two  parts  or  rays,  one  of  which  follows  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  sines,  and  the  other  is  re- 
fracted "  according  to  a  new  or  extraordinary 
law."  These  two  pencils  of  light,  into  which 
the  ray  is  divided,  are  termed  by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster the  ordinary  ray,  and  the  extraordinary 
ray. 

REGALIA  (in  Law.)  The  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  a  king ;  also,  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty, the  crown,  sceptre,  &e.  worn  by  kings 
at  their  coronation. 

REGENT  (in  Law.)  One  who  governs 
during  the  minority  of  a  king,  or  while  he  is 
incapable  of  reigning. 

REGIMEN  (in  Medicine.)  A  rule  of  living 
as  to  diet,  &c.  prescribed  for  a  patient. 

REGIMEN  (in  Granaraar.)  The  govern- 
ment  of  one  word  by  another,  as  nouns  by 
verbs,  &c. 

REGIMENT,  A  body  of  soldiers  consist- 
ing of  several  companies,  under  the  command 
of  a  colonel. 

REGISTER  (in  Law.)  A  book  of  public 
records. 

REGISTER  (in  a  Church.)  A  book  in 
which  marriages,  baptisms,  ana  burials,  are 
registered. 

REGISTER  (in  Chymistry.]  A  contrivance 
in  furnaces  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
intensity  of  the  heat. 

REGISTER  (among  Letterfounders.)  One 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  mould  in  which  the 
printing  types  are  cast  Its  use  is  to  direct 
the  joining  the  mould  justly  together  again  af 
ter  opening  it  to  take  out  the  new  cast  letter. 

REGISTER  (among  Printers.)  Dispasing 
the  forms  on  the  press  so  that  tlie  lines  and 
pages  printed  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  fall  ex- 
actly on  those  of  the  other. 

REG  LET  (in  Architecture.)  A  litUe,  flat, 
narrow  moulcing  in  pannels,  &c. 

REGULAR    (in   Geometry.)    A  regular 
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figure ;   one  whose  sides  and  angles  are  all 
equal. 

REGULAR  (in  Grammar.)  A  regular  verb, 
one  that  is  conjugated  by  some  rule. 

REGULARS.  Soldiers  regularly  disci- 
plined and  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

REGULARS  (in  the  Romish  Church.) 
Clergy  that  live  under  some  rule  of  obe- 
dience. 

REGULATOR  OP  A  WATCH.  A  smaU 
spring  belonging  to  the  balance. 

REGULUS.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  Leo. 

REGULUS  (in  Chyraistry.)  An  imperfect 
or  impure  metallic  substance. 

REINDEER.  An  animal  of  the  deer  kind, 
generally  described  as  having  horns  ramose, 
recurvated  round  with  palmated  summits. 
When  full  grown,  this  animal,  according  to 
Pennant,  is  foiu-  feet  six  inches  high,  the  body 
of  a  somewhat  thick  and  square  form,  and  the 
legs  shorter  than  those  of  the  common  stag. 
The  general  colour  is  brown  above  and  white 
beneath,  but  advancing  in  age  it  frequently  be- 
comes of  a  grayish  white,  and  sometimes  al- 
most black.  Both  sexes  are  furnished  with 
horns ;  those  of  the  male  are  much  larger  and 
longer  than  those  of  the  female.  To  the  Lap- 
lander this  animal  is  considered  as  the  com- 
mon substitute  of  the  horse,  tlie  cow,  the  sheep, 
and  the  goat.  The  milk  furnishes  cheese,  the 
flesh  food,  the  skin  clothing,  the  tendons  bow- 
strings, and,  when  split,  tliread,  the  horns  glue, 
and  the  bones  spoons.  A  Laplander  is  some- 
times possessed  of  a  thousand  deer.  Their 
chief  food  is  a  species  of  moss,  which  covers 
vast  tracts  of  the  northern  regions.  This 
they  find  in  abundance  during  the  summer, 
but  in  winter  their  fodder  is  scarce,  and  then 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  are  required 
for  tneir  support  Trained  when  young  to 
draw  the  sledge,  their  services  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  when  grown  to  maturity. 
They  will  then  proceed  about  thirty  miles  per 
day  without  sustaining  any  injury,  and  some- 
times when  pressed,  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  Init 
such  journeys  generally  prove  fatal  to  the  ani- 
mal. The  reindeer  is  a  native  of  the  nortliern 
regions.  In  Europe  its  chief  residence  is  Nor- 
way and  Lapland.  In  Asia,  Siberia  and  Kamt- 
schatka.  In  America,  Greenland  and  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay,  but  it  is  rare- 
ly found  to  the  south  of  Canada.  A  few  years 
since  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
breed  into  England,  but  success  did  not  equal 
expectation.  The  common  deer  are  more 
preserved  in  England  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. They  are  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  from  Norway,  by  James 
I.  and  from  thence  into  Soutli  Britain.  They 
now  aboimd  in  almost  every  country.  Of 
these  animals,  under  the  generic  term  cervus, 
there  are  many  species,  dilfering  frona  each 
other  in  habit  and  appearance,  the  particulars 
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of  whidi  may  be  found  in  works  oa  natural 
history. 
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RE:J0INDER  (in  Law.)  The  defendant's 
answer  to  Uie  plaintiff's  reply. 

RELATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  A  sort  of  pro- 
noon  which  rekUes  to  some  noun  going  be- 
fore, as  which  and  who. 

RELELASE  (in  Law.)  An  instrument  in 
writing,  which  discharges  from  obligation  or 
imprisonment. 

RELIEVO,  or  Relief  (in  Sculpture.)  The 
projection  or  standing  out  of  a  figure  above 
the  ground  or  plane  whereon  it  is  formed. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  relievo,  namely,  the 
alto,  which  projocts  as  much  as  life ;  the  bas- 
so relievo,  when  the  work  is  raised  but  a  litde 
and  demi  relievo,  when  one  half  of  the  figure 
rises. 

RELIGION.  That  worship  or  homage 
which  is  due  to  God  considered  as  Creator 
wjd  Preserver,  and,  with  Christians,  as  Rc- 
Jeemer  of  the  world.  The  foundation  of  all 
rdigicMi  is,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  tliat  for  his 
infinite  perfections  and  innumeraWe  favoiirs 
he  requires  some  acknowledgment  and  ser- 
vice from  his  creatures.  Hence  religion  ne- 
cessarily supposes  Botne  intercourse  between 
God  and  man.  Religi<Hi  has  been  divided  into 
two  branches,  natural  and  revealed. 

REUGIOUS  HOUSES.  Convents,  mo- 
nasteries, nunneries,  and  the  like,  in  die  Ro- 
mish Church,  where  persona  live  under  cer 
tain  rules,  and  are  bound  by  their  vows  to 


lead  a  religious  hfe:  at  the  Refurmation  these 
reUgious  houses  were  dissdvad,  and  their 
wealth  seized  by  Henry  VIII. 

REMAINDER  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  dif- 
ference, or  tliat  which  is  left  after  subtracting 
one  quantity  from  another. 

REMINISCENCE.  That  power  of  ih« 
mind  by  which  it  recalls  things  which  have 
been  forgotten.  In  this  respect  it  differs  firoui 
memory  with  iminterrupted  remembrance, 
while  reminiscence  allows  intervals  of  fbr- 
getfiJness. 

REMITTANCE.  A  sum  of  money  sent 
from  a  distance  to  discharge  a  debt 

REMORA.  The  generic  name  for  the  suck- 
ing-fish. 

RENDEZVOUS.  An  appointed  place  of 
meeting,  j>articularly  for  soldi«-s. 

RENNET.  The  gastric  juice  and  contents 
of  the  stomach  of  a  calf^  used  iu  turning  milk 
to  curds. 

RENT.  The  annual  sum  paid  by  an  occu- 
pant for  the  use  of  lands  or  tenements. 

REPEATER.  A  kind  of  watch  which  by 
means  of  a  spring  repeats  or  strikes  the  hoar. 

REPELLANTS.  Medicines  which  drive 
the  humours  from  the  part  where  they  have 
settled 

REPERTORY.  A  place  where  things  are 
deposited ;  also,  a  book  in  which  things  are 
methodically  enVerei. 

REPLEVIN  (in  Law.)  A  rdease  of  cattle 
or  goods  that  are  distrained. 

REPLICATION  (in  Law.)  Theplaintiflfa 
reply  to  the  defendant's  answer. 

REPORT  (in  Law.)  A  reladon  of  caaes 
judicially  debated  and  decided  upon. 

REPRESENTATION  (in  Law.)  The  per- 
sonating another,  as  in  the  case  of  an  heir  by 
representation. 

REPRESENTATIVE  (in  Law.)  One 
who  represents  the  person  of  another,  as  a 
member  of  congress,  &c 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 
A  government  having  national  councils  con- 
sisting of  persons  chosen  by  the  people  to  re- 
present their  persons  and  consult  their  inte- 
rests, such  as  the  parliament  of  England,  the 
chambers  of  France^  the  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  &C. 

REPRIEVE  (in  Law.)  A  warrant  for  sus- 
poiding  the  esecuXion  of  a  malefactor. 

REPRINT.  A  book  printed  again. 

REPRISALS.  Tlje  seizing  the  vessels  or 
goods  of  ma-chant  strangers  as  an  equivalent 
for  some  loss  sustained  firom  the  nation  <^ 
which  tliey  are  subjects. 

REPRODUCTION.  The  power  in  some 
bodies  of  being  restored  by  a  process  of  nature 
after  having  been  destroyed,  as  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  tree  from  a  sUp,  but  more  particular- 
ly the  reproduction  of  animals  which  have 
been  cut  into  pieces,  as  the  polyjpe  and  some 
other  worms ;  also,  the  limbs  ot  crabs,  V^ 
sters,  &c.  are  reproduced  when  broken  dL 
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REPTILES.  The  first  order  of  animals  un- 
der the  class  amphibia  in  the  Linnaaan  sys- 
tem, comprehending  tlie  toad,  the  frog,  the 
dragon,  the  lizard,  crocodile,  &c. 

REPUGNANCE  (in  Law.)  A  contradic- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  before,  as  in  deeds, 
grants,  &c.  which  makes  them  void. 

REPULSION  (in  Physics.)  A  power  in 
bodies  of  opposing  the  approach  of  otlier  bo- 
dies, as  oil  and  water,  which  for  a  time  refuse 
to  be  incorporated;  it  ia  opposed  to  attrac- 
tion. 

RESCUE  (in  Law.)  The  violent  taking 
away  or  causing  to  escape  one  that  is  taken  by 
lawful  authority. 

RESERVE.  A  body  of  men  kept  apart  in 
the  day  of  battle,  for  some  particular  service  as 
occasion  may  require. 

RESIANT  (in  Law.)  One  residing  in  a 
certain  place. 

RESIDUARY  LEGATEE.  He  to  whom 
the  residue  of  a  personal  estate  is  given  by 
will. 

RESIDUUM.  The  residue,  or  wliat  is  left 
after  any  chymical  process. 

REiSIN,  or  Rosin.  A  solid,  inflammable 
substance,  exuding  from  trees,  as  the  common 
resin,  or  turpentine,  from  the  pine ;  mastich, 
from  the  pistacea ;  sandarach,  from  the  tlniya ; 
laudanum,  from  the  white  poppy,  &c.  Pure 
resins  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  the  impure 
resins  are  not  soluble. 

RESISTANCE,  or  RESISTING  FORCE. 
Any  power  which  acts  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  another. 

RESOLUTION  (in  Mathematics.)  A  me- 
thod by  which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
proposition  is  discovered, 

RESOLUTION  (in  Cliymistry.)  The  re- 
ducing a  body  to  its  component  parts. 

RESOLUTION  (in  Surgery.)  The  dis- 
persing of  tumours. 

RESOLUTION  OP  FORCES  (in  Me- 
chanics.)  The  dividing  any  force  or  motion 
into  several  others  in  other  directions,  but 
which  taken  together  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  single  one. 

RESPIRATION.  The  act  of  receiving  a 
portion  of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  again 
emiuirig  it.  The  blood  of  the  veins  is  charged 
with  a  portion  of  carbon  which  it  emits  in  the 
lungs,  and  this  carbon  uniting  with  the  oxy- 
gen received  in  tlie  lungs,  forms  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  is  emitted,  as  is  also  nitrogen  and 
azote.  An  ordinary  sized  man  consumes 
about  46,900  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  day, 
and  makes  20  respirations  in  a  mmute.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  during  re- 
spiration is  diminished  after  swallowing  in- 
toxicating liquors,  or  under  a  course  of  mer- 
cury, nitric  acid,  or  vegetable  diet. 

RETAINER.   An  adherent  or  dependant. 

RETAINING  FEB.  A  fee  given  to  a  bar 
rister  to  keep  him  from  pleading  for  the  other 
side. 
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RETALIATION.  The  act  of  returning 
lilie  for  like. 

RETARDATION  (in  Physics.)  The  act 
of  diminishing  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body 

RETE  MUCOSUM.  A  mucous  mem- 
brane  between  tlie  epidermis  and  the  cutis, 
which  is  one  part  of  the  integument  of  the 
skin. 

RETICULA.  A  contrivance  among  as- 
tronomers  for  measuring    the   quantity  of 


RETINA.  The  third  or  innermost  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  which  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  organ  of  vision, 

RETORT.  A  chymical  vessel,  with  an 
open  end,  capable  of  bearing  great  heat.  Any 
substance  intended  to  be  acted  upon  by  great 
heat  being  put  into  it,  is  exposed  in  it  over  a 
lamp,  or  other  fire,  and  on  being  volatilized, 
passes  through  the  end  into  any  other  vessel 
adapted  to  receive  it,  as  in  the  engraving. 


RETREAT.  The  retrograde  movemMit  of 
any  army  or  body  of  men. 

RETRENCHMENT.  Any  work  raised  to 
cover  a  post. 

RETRO.  Backward}  a  prefix  to  many 
words,  as  retrocession,  retrogradation,  «S:c. 

RETROCESSION  OF  THE  EQUf- 
NOXEIS.  The  going  backwards  of  the  equi- 
noctial points  of  the  signs  Aries  and  Taurus. 

RETROGRADATION.  A  moving  back- 
wards. 

RETURN.  A  certificate  from  sheriflfs  of 
what  is  done  in  the  execution  of  a  writ 

RETURN  DAYS  (in  Law.)  Certain  days 
in  term  time  for  the  return  of  writs. 

RETURNS  (in  Commerce.)  That  which  is 
returned,  whedier  in  goods  or  specie,  for 
merchandise  sent  abroad ;  also,  the  return  of 
money  laid  out  in  tlie  way  of  trade. 

REVELATION.  The  miraculous  commu- 
nications made  by  God  of  his  will  to  man, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Bible. 

REVENUE  (in  Law.)  The  yearly  profit 
that  accrues  to  a  man  from  his  lands  or  pos- 
sessions. In  an  extended  sense,  the  public 
revenue,  or  the  yearly  income  derived  from 
tlie  taxes  and  other  sources  for  the  support 
of  the  government. 

REVERBERATORY.  A  very  strong  fur- 
nacc  used  for  calcining  minerals,  &c 
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REVERSAL   OF   JUDGMENT.     The 

making  it  void, 

REVERSE  OP  A  MEDAL.  The  back 
side,  or  that  which  does  not  contain  the  prin 
cipalfigura 

REVERSION  (in  Law.)  Is  when  the 
possession  of  an  estate  which  was  parted 
with  for  a  time  returns  to  the  donor  or  his 
heirs. 

REVIEW  (in  Military  Affairs.)  The  dis 
play  of  a  body  of  men  before  the  general,  tliat 
he  may  judge  of  their  condition 

REVIEW  (in  Literature.)  A  periodical 
publication  which  professes  to  give  a  criticism 
of  publications  as  they  appear. 

REVISE  (among  Printers.)  A  second  or 
third  proof  of  a  sheet  to  be  printed  ;  taken 
off  in  order  to  be  compared  with  the  previous 
proof,  to  see  whether  all  the  mistadtes  marked 
in  it  are  actually  corrected. 

REVOCATION.  The  recalling  or  making 
void  any  grant 

REVOLUTION  (in 
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Astronomy.)     The 


vcniy 
to  the 


line  until  it  returns  to  the  same  point  again 

REVOLUTIONIST.  A  favourer  of  politi 
cal  revolutions. 

RHETORIC.  In  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  this  word  it  denotes  the  art  of  composition, 
or  that  which  enables  us  to  apply  language 
or  speech  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Take  Cicero's  laconic  rules:  "We  are  first 
to  consider  what  is  to  be  said ;  secondly,  how ; 
thirdly,  in  what  words  ;  and  lastly,  how  it  is 
to  be  ornamented." 

RHEUM.  A  thin  serous  humour  tliat 
oozes  occasionally  from  the  glands  about  the 
throat  and  mouth. 

RHEUMATISM.  Wandering  pains  in  the 
body,  accompanied  with  heaviness,  difficulty 
of  motion,  and  sometimes  a  fever. 

RHINOCEROS.  A  large  beast  in  India, 
and  the  largest  of  all  quadrupeds  except  tlie 
elephant,  being  about  twelve  feet  long,  having 
a  horn  in  his  front,  and  a  skin,  which  lies  in 
fol(fa  over  the  joints,  and  the  body  covered 
with  a  coat  or  shell  which  is  so  bard  as  to  be 
bullet  proo£ 


RHODODENDRON.    A  shrub  bearing  a 
very  fine  flower. 
RHOMBOID.     A    quadriiatertd 
2T 


whose  opposite  sides  and  angles  are  equal, 
but  it  is  neither  eQuilateral  nor  rectangular. 


RHOMBUS.    A  quadrilateral  figure  which 
is  equilateral  but  not  rectangular. 


\ 
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RHUBARB.  A  valuable  medicinal  roo*, 
growing  in  China,  Turke}',  and  Ru^ian 
Tartary,  of  which  tliat  from  Tiukey  is  the 
most  esteemed.  Rhubarb  is  also  cultivated  in 
English  £md  American  gardens,  and  makes 
delicious  spring  tarts. 


figure, 
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RHUMB.  A  vertical  circle  of  any  plac^  or 
the  intersection  of  part  of  such  circle  with  the 
horizon. 

RHYMEl.  A  sort  of  verse  which  termi- 
nates with  words  of  the  same  sound. 

RIB  (in  Anatomy.)  A  side  bone  of  tlie 
body, 

RIB  (in  Carpentry.)  Any  piece  of  timber 
that  strengthens  the  side. 

RIB  (in  Shipbuilding.)  The  timber  of  the 
futtocks,  when  the  planks  are  off,  which  r^ 
semble  the  ribs  of  the  body. 
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RIBBON.  A  narrow  eoit  of  silk,  cliiefly 
used  for  head  ornaments. 

RIBBON  LOOM.  The.se  looms,  owing  to 
the  variety  of  patterns  and  labours,  are  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  in  their  construction  ; 
but  a  general  notion  of  their  form  is  given  in 
tlie  engraving. 


RICKETS.  A  disease  in  the  back  bone  in- 
cident to  children. 

RICE.  A  sort  of  esculent  grain  cultivated 
in  the  warm  countries,  which  grows  in  husks 
of  an  oval  figure.  It  is  a  nutritious  food. 
It  flourishes  in  moist  situations,  and  its  culti- 
vation affords  more  food  and  as  much  employ- 
ment as  that  of  wheat  in  colder  climates. 


RICK-CLOTH.  A  tarpaulin  which  is  set 
up  by  stacks  or  ricks  of  hay  or  corn  while  it 
is  stacking.     It  is  worked  with  pulleys. 

RIDER.  A  leaf  inserted  in  or  attached  to 
other  leaves. 

RIDER  (in  Commerce.)  One  who  travels 
for  a  trading  or  mercantile  house  to  collect 
orders. 

RIDER  (in  Gunnery.)  A  piece  of  wood 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  axletree 
of  the  gun  carriage. 

RIDER-ROLL  (in  Law.)  A  schedule  or 
wnall  piece  of  parclxment  added  to  some  part 
of  a  roll  or  record. 

RIDERS  (in  Shipbuilding.)  Timbers  bolted 
upon  others  to  strengthen  them. 

RIDGE.    The  top  of  a  house  that  rises  to 
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nn  acute  angle ;  ako,  tlie  top  of  the  vertebra  of 
the  back. 

,  RIDING  SCHOOL,  A  pubUc  place  where 
persons  arc  taught  to  sit  gracefully  on  a  horse, 
and  use  the  bridle  with  propriety. 

RIFLE.  A  gun  having  spiral  channels  in 
the  barrel. 

RIFLEMEN.    Soldiers  armed  with  rifles. 

RIGGING.  All  the  cordage  or  ropes  be- 
longing  to  tlie  different  parts  of  a  ship,  by 
which  the  masts  are  sustained  and  ascended, 
and  the  sails  managed.  A  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  several  ropes,  and  the 
dexterous  management  of  them,  constitute  an 
able  sailor. 

RIGHT  (in  Law.)  Any  title  or  claim  by 
virtue  of  a  condition,  mortgage,  <S:c. 

RIGHT  (in  Geometry.)  Straight,  as  a  right 
line. 

RIGHT  ANGLE.  The  angle  formed  by 
one  line  falling  perpendicularly  upon  another. 

RIGHT  SPHERE  (in  Astronomy.)  That 
position  of  a  sphere  by  which  its  poles  are  in 
the  horizon. 

RIGLET  (in  Architecture.)  A  flat,  thin 
piece  of  wood,  like  what  is  designed  for  the 
frames  of  small  pictures  before  they  are 
moulded, 

RIGLET  (in  Printing.)  A  thin  slip  of 
wood  used  in  making  up  a  form. 

RIND.     The  skin  of  any  fruit. 


RINGDOVE. 

pigeon. 
RINGHEAD. 


A  variety  of  the  common 

An  instrument  for  stretch- 
ing woollen  cloth. 

RINGLEADER.  The  head  of  a  party  or 
faction. 

RINGWORM.  A  cutaneous  disorder  that 
comes  on  the  skin  in  rings,  and  is  contagious. 

RIOT  (in  Law.)  The  forcible  doing  an 
unlawful  thing  by  a  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled together  lor  that  purpose. 

RISING  (in  Astronomy.)  The  appearance 
of  any  stai*  or  planet  above  the  horizon,  which 
before  was  liid  beneath  it. 

RITUAL.  A  book  directing  the  order  and 
mamier  to  be  observed  in  celebrating  religious 
ceremonies,  and  performing  divine  service  in 
the  church. 

RIVER.  A  stream  or  current  of  fresh 
water  flowing  in  a  bed  or  channel,  as  the 
Amazon  and  La  Plata,  in  South  America ;  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  St.  Lawrence,  in 
North  America  ;  the  Kian  Kiou,  the  Hoanho, 
the  Lena,  tlie  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  in  Asia  ;  tlie  Nile,  in  Africa ;  and 
the  Volga,  Danube,  and  Rhine,  in  Europe. 

RIVET.  A  metal  pin  clinched  at  both  ends. 

RIX  DOLLAR.  A  coin  in  Germany, 
worth  about  eighty  cents. 

ROACH.    A  fish  of  the  carp  kind. 

ROAD.  A  highway,  or  a  way  prepared 
for  travellers;  it  is  either  a  carriage  road, 
where  carriages  may  pass,  or  a  foot  road  or 
patli  for  foot  passengers.    Military  roads  were 
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formerly  constructed  by  the  Romans  for  tlie 
passage  of  their  armies,  of  which  tliere  are 
still  vestiges  in  England.  The  old  roada  in 
England  were  only  wide  enough  for  two 
horses  with  panniers  to  pass  abreast.  There 
are  at  least  20,000  miles  of  turnpike  road  in 
Great  Britain ;  that  is,  roads  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  individuals  constituted  by  the  l^s- 
lature  into  joint  stock  companies,  who  levy 
tolls  to  defray  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  for- 
mation and,  expenses  of  reparation.  A  similar 
practice  prevails  \vith  respect  to  roads  in  the 
United  States ;  but  in  tlie  Netherlands  and 
France,  the  public  roads  are  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  a  board,  appointed  by 
the  respective  governments.  In  the  Nether- 
lands a  toll  is  collected  at  every  league,  but  in 
France  there  is  no  toll. 

ROAD.  A  sea  term  for  any  place  fit  for 
anchorage  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 

ROBIN.  A  pretty  little  bird  about  nine 
inches  in  length ;  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  a  dark  brown,  and  the  breast 
and  neck  of  a  dark  orange.  It  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  sweetest 
songsters  of  spring. 

ROCHE  ALUM,  or  Rock  Alum.  A  mi- 
neral salt  of  a  very  binding  quality, 

ROCK.  A  stony  mass  of  widen  mountains 
are  for  the  most  part  formed.  Rocks  are  how- 
ever to  be  met  with  in  immensely  large  sepa- 
rate masses. 

ROCKET.  A  sort  of  fireworks  which 
when  let  off  go  to  a  very  great  height  in  the 
air  before  they  burst. 

ROCKBIL.  A  bituminous  substance  found 
in  rocks. 

ROE.  An  animal  of  the  deer  kind :  also,  the 
spawn  of  the  fish ;  that  of  the  males  is  called 
soft  roe  or  melt,  that  of  the  females  hard  roe 
or  spawn. 

ROGATION  WEEK.  The  week  prece- 
ding. Whitsuntide. 

ROLLER  (in  Husbandry  and  Gardening.) 
A  wooden  or  iron  instrument  of  a  circular 
shape,  and  fitted  for  rolling  along  the  ground 
to  level  grass  land,  break  the  clods  of  arable 
land,  and  to  bind  the  gravel  in  gravel  walks. 
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and  tlie  wings  variegated  with  blue,  black, 
and  white.  A  sort  of  naked  tubercle  or  wartS 
near  the  eyes,  contribute  to  increase  its  beauty. 
The  engraving  represents  the  garrulous  rollo'. 


ROLLER  (in  Surgery.)  A  long  broad 
ligature  for  keeping  the  parts  of  tlie  body  in 
their  places. 

ROLLER  (in  Ornithology.)  A  beautiful 
bird  the  size  of  a  jay,  of  the  magpie  species. 
The  breast  and  belly  are  blue ;  the  head  green, 


ROLLING  MILL.  A  machine  for  work- 
ing metals  into  plates  or  bars.  This  sort  of 
mill  is  chiefly  used  for  drawing  out  the  iron 
bars  after  they  have  been  manufactured  into 
bar  iron  by  the  forge  hammer. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  Those  who  hold 
the  doctrines  and  submit  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Romish  chtu*ch. 

ROOD.    The  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

ROOK.    A  bird  of  the  crow  kind. 

ROOT  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  number  or 
quantity  which  multiplied  by  itself  produces  a 
higher  power,  as  2,  the  square  root  of  4  or  the 
cube  root  of  8. 

ROOT  (in  Botany.)  That  part  of  a  plant 
which  is  under  ground,  and  by  which  the 
plant  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  earth. 

ROOT  (in  Grammar.)  The  original  words 
from  which  others  are  formed. 

ROPE.  The  larger  kind  of  cordage,  formed 
by  the  twisting  of  several  strings  of  yarn  to- 
gether ;  the  smallest  sort  of  rope  is  called 
cord,  and  the  larger  kinds  cable,  which  is  used 
for  the  rigging  of  ships. 

ROPEMAKING.  The  process  of  twisting 
yarn  into  ropes  by  means  of  a  wheel. 

ROPEYARN.  The  yam  of  which  ropes 
are  formed. 

ROSE.  A  shrub  equally  celebrated  and 
admired  by  both  ancients  and  moderns  for  it» 
sweetness  and  its  beauty.  The  most  esteemed 
species  of  this  favourite  shrub  are  the  hundred 
leaved  ros^  damask  rose,  Provence  rose,  white 
rose,  moss  rose,  &c. 

ROSE  ACACIA.  A  prickly  shrub,  tlie 
flower  pf  which  resembles  the  rose  in  form. 
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ROSEMARY.  A  medicinal  and  fragrant 
plant. 

ROSE  WATER .  Water  distilled  from  roses. 

ROSTRUM.  A  place  in  Rome  where  ora- 
tions weie  made  and  pleadings  carried  on  :  it 
was  so  called  from  rostrum,  the  beak  of  a  ship, 
because  it  was  made  of  tlie  beaks  of  the  ships 
taken  at  Actium. 

ROT.  A  disease  among  sheep,  in  which 
their  lungs  are  wasted  and  their  throats  swollen. 

ROTACEiE.  One  of  Linnsous'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  consisting  of  such  as  have  one 
wheel -shaped  petal  without  a  tube. 

ROTATION  (in  Geometry.)  The  circum- 
volution of  a  surface  round  an  immoveable 
line,  by  which  solids  are  conceived  to  be  gene- 
rated. 

ROTTEN  STONE.  A  mineral  found  in 
Derbyshire,  which  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  finer 
grinding  and  polishing,  and  sometimes  for 
cutting  of  stones. 

ROTUNDA,  or  ROTUNDO.  A  circular 
building  at  Rome,  which  was  anciently  called 
the  Pantheon  ;  also,  any  circular  building. 

ROTUNDITY  OF  THE  EARTH.  Round- 
ness of  form  ascribed  to  the  earth  from  various 
appearances  which  serve  to  prove  it,  as  for 
instance,  that  the  masts  of  a  vessel  come  in 
sight  before  the  hull  is  visible. 

ROUGE.  A  red  paint  extracted  from  tlie 
plant  called  by  botanists  the  cartharaus  tincto- 
rius. 

ROUGH-CASTING.  A  kind  of  mortar 
use<l  as  a  covering  for  external  walls,  which  is 
thrown  on  roughly  instead  of  being  plastered 
on. 

ROUNDHOUSE  (among  Mariners.)  The 
uppermost  room  or  cabin  in  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

ROUNDS.  A  watch  commanded  by  an 
officer  who  goes  in  the  night  lime  round  a 
fortress. 

ROUND  ROBIN.  A  paper  containing  a 
statement  of  grievances  on  the  part  of  any 
number  of  discontented  persons  in  the  English 
army  or  navy,  so  called  from  their  signing 
their  names  in  a  circular  manner,  that  it  may 
not  be  seen  who  signed  first. 

ROWEL.    The  pointed  wheel  in  a  spur. 

RUBLE.  A  Russian  coin  ;  those  of  1764, 
value  seventy-two  cents,  and  those  of  1801, 
value  sixty-two  cents. 

RUBRIC.  The  directions  given  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

RUBY.  A  precious  stone,  next  to  the  dia- 
mond in  value.  Its  constituent  parts  are 
alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide 
of  iron. 

RUDDER.  A  piece  of  timber  hung  on 
hinges  at  the  stern  posts  of  a  ship,  which  by 
being  turned  either  way  directs  the  course  of 
the  vessel. 

RUDIMENTS.  The  first  elements  or  prin- 
ciples of  any  art  or  science. 

RUDOLPHINE  TABLES.  A  celebrated 
•et  of  astronomical  tabl^,  published  by  Kep- 
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ler,  and  thus  entitled  In  honour  of  the  emperor 

Rudolph  or  Rudolphus. 

RUFFED  GROUSE.  A  bird  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  nearly  two  feet  wide 
when  the  wings  are  spread.  The  back,  upper 
part  of  the  \vings,  and  neck,  are  variegated 
with  black,  reddish  brown,  pale  brown  and 
white  spots.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  there 
is  a  large  black  spot;  a  broad  black  stripe 
crosses  the  tail,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is 
a  narrow  one  of  pale  blue ;  the  belly  is  pale 
blue,  spotted  with  brown.  This  bird  is  gene- 
rally found  among  mountains  which  are  co- 
vered with  evergreen  trees,  and  this  species  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  kinds 
of  grouse.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  U. 
States  this  bird  is  called  pheasant,  and  in  the 
northern  sections,  partrioge. 


RULE  OF  THREE  (in  Arithmetic.)  A 
rule  which  teaches  by  means  of  three  numbers 
to  find  a  fovnih. 

RULE  or  RULER.  An  instrument  of  wood 
or  metal,  marked  off  so  as  to  be  of  use  in 
mensuration. 

RULEl,  Sliding.  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment serving  to  perform  computations  in 
gauging,  measuring,  &c.  without  the  use  of 
compasses,  merely  by  the  sliding  of  the  parts 
of  the  instrument  one  by  another. 

RULES  OF  COURT.  Certain  orders 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  courts  of  law, 
for  regulating  the  practice  of  the  court. 

RUM.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from 
sugar  cane. 

RUMEN  (in  Comparative  Anatomy.)  The 
paunch  or  first  stomach  of  such  animals  as 
chew  the  cud. 

RUMINATING.  Chewing  the  cud,  as 
cows,  sheep,  and  some  other  animals  do. 

RUN.    The  inner  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. 

RUNDLET.    A  cask  for  liquors. 

RUPEE.  An  Indian  coin  equal  to  forty-five 
cents. 

RUSPONO.  A  coin  of  Tuscany,  value 
four  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

RUSH.  A  kind  of  coarse  grass  that  grows 
in  watery  lands.     The  flowering  rush  is  a 
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tnd   the  sweeC   rash  a  tidierose 

fiiaat,  both  of  which  are  cultiTaled  in  gardena. 

KCJSSIAN.    A  mdTe  of  Rossta,  which  is 

the  largest  anpire  in  Ean^w.  Rossia  is  gene- 
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rallj  a  lerd  coontij,  diEdnguUied  for  Its  rtm 
plains  and  itwjfBtic  rivers.  Tlie  Dortliem 
part  B  very  ccM.  and  barren,  the  soathem 
temperate  and  fertile.  The  oommeroe  of 
Russia  is  extensive,  and  its  exports  consist 
of  hemp,  copper,  and  iron.  The  Russians 
arc  hardy  and  patient,  bat  very  ignorant  and 
barbarous ;  and  most  of  the  lower  daaaea 
are  slaves  to  the  nobles.  The  present  empe- 
ror, however,  is  making  great  efiorlB  to  im< 
prove  the  nu>ral  condition  of  his  Bobfecte. 
The  Rosnan  empire  embraces  a  grest  propor- 
tioD  of  Elurope  and  Asia,  and  eartends  into 
the  northern  parts  of  Nordi  America. 

RUST.  A  cnistaoeoos  snfaesance  growing 
on  iron,  which  is  considered  as  a  carbonate  of 
ircm. 

RUSTIC.  An  efMthet  inr  a  mode  of  build- 
ing^ihat  imitates  simple  nature. 

RYDER.  A  Dutch  coin,  value  five  dollars 
and  fifty  oent& 

RYR  A  kind  of  grain  that  in  iu  growth 
resemUes  wheat;  the  floor  o(  which  is  used 
for  making  bread,  but  it  is  much  coarser  ihan 
that  made  of  wheat  flour. 


S,  the  eighteenth  letter  of  oar  alphabet,  as  a 
naneral  stood  toe  seven;  in  Music,  as  an 
dbbreriation,  stands  for  solo,  in  navigation  for 
aouth,  S.  El  for  sooth  cast,  S.  W.  for  south 
west,  S.  S.  R  for  south  south  east,  a  S.  W. 
for  sooth  sooth  west 

SABBATH.  The  seventh  day,  observed  by 
the  Jews  as  a  time  erf*  religious  exmrciaes  anci 
day  of  rest,  in  commemoration  of  Clod's  rest- 
ing on  the  seventh  day  after  the  work  of  the 
creation.  The  Jewish  sabbath  commences  at 
sunset  on  the  Friday  and  ends  at  sunset  on 
the  Saturday.  Under  the  Christian  system. 
it  has  been  transferred  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  to  commemorate  the  resonectioo  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

SABBATICAL.   Belonging  to  the  sabbath. 

SABBATISM.  Observance  of  the  sabbath, 
Buperstitiouslr  rigid. 

SABLE  (in  Heraldry.)  The  tincture  of 
bbck  rqiresmted  in  engraving  by  perpendi- 
cular and  horizontal  lines. . 


SABLE  (in  Zoology.)    An  animal  of  the 
w«asel  tribe,  liaving  a  dark  tawny  or  snowy 


white  body.    It  inhabits  the  northern  regions, 
and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  fur. 


SABRR  A  sword  or  cimetar,  witn  a 
broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back;  and 
a  little  falcated  or  crooked  towards  the  pmnt. 
In  the  use  of  this  weapon  the  Turks  are  said 
to  be  so  exceedingly  dexteroos,  as  to  cleave  a 
man  quite  down  with  a  singk  stroke. 

SACCHARINE.    Of  the  nature  of  sogar. 

SACCH.ARINE  ACID.  An  acid  eitracled 
from  sosrar  by  distillation. 

SACKBLT*.    A  trumpet  for  playing  has. 

SACLACTIC  ACID.  A  powder  procured 
from  the  sngar  of  milk. 

SACRAMENT.  A  sign  of  a  holy  thing 
containing  a  divine  mystery,  as  the  Lord's 
Supper,  &c. 

SADDLE.  A  seat  (or  a  horseman,  fitted  to 
a  horse's  back.  It  is  supposed  that  saddles 
did  not  come  into  use  till  aboot  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century. 

SADDDCEES.  A  sect  among  the  Jews, 
which  were  esteemed  as  deists  and  freethinkers, 
and  denied  the  resurrection  and  the  existencs 
of  aneels  and  ^rits. 

SAFETY-LAMP.  A  lamp  invented  by  Su- 
Humphrpy  Davy  ftr  the  use  of  miners  in  tb« 
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coal  mines,  to  prevent  the  futal  explosions 
Avhich  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  common 
lamps.  The  safety  lamp  transmits  its  light 
through  a  cylinder  of  iron  or  copper  wire 
gauze,  the  apertures  in  which  are  not  above 
one  twentieth  of  an  inch  square.  As  the  fire 
damp  is  not  ignited  by  heated  wire,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wire  is  of  no  importance.  The 
principal  parts  of  this  lamp  are  a  brass  cistern 
containing  the  oil,  the  rim  on  which  the  wire 
gauze  cover  is  fixed,  an  aperture  for  supplying 
oil,  a  central  aperture  for  the  wick,  and  tlie 
wiie  gauze  cylinder. 


SAFFRON.  A  bulbous  root;  also,  the 
flower  of  the  crocus;  also,  a  substance  formed 
from  the  stigmata  of  the  crocus  officinalis, 
dried  on  a  kiln  and  pressed  into  cakes. 

SAGITTA.  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

SAGITTARirS.  The  ninUi  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  marked  thus  (  |  ).  It  contains  sixty- 
nine  stars. 

SAGO.  A  simple  produced  from  the  pith 
of  a  kind  of  palm  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
called  by  botanists  the  cycas  circinalis. 

SAIL.  A  large  piece  of  canvass  composed 
of  several  breadths  sewed  together,  which 
when  extended  by  means  of  lines  on  masts, 
catches  the  -wind  and  drives  the  vessel  along. 

SAILING.  The  conducting  a  vessel  from 
one  port  to  another,  which  is  the  practical  part 
of  navigation. 

SALAMANDER.  A  sort  of  lizard,  which 
exudes  from  its  pores  a  milky  liquor,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  for  a  time  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire.  From  tliis  virtue  it  was  for- 
merly supposed  capable  of  living  in  fire. 


nia,  in  Libya,  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
There  is  no  native  salt  of  this  name  known  to 
the  moderns,  but  a  factitious  salt  composed  of  a 
volatile  alkali  and  the  acid  of  sea  salt, 
whence  it  is  called  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

SALARY,  The  stipend  or  remuneration 
made  to  a  man  for  his  services,  in  distinction 
from  wages. 

SALE  (in  Law.)  Transferring  property 
from  one  to  another  upon  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. 

SALIENT  ANGLE  (in  Fortification.)  An 
angle  projecting  outwards. 

SALIVA-  An  excretion  from  certain  glands 
of  the  mouth,  which  serves  to  moisten  the 
food  before  it  is  swallowed. 

SALIVATION.  Drawing  humours  out 
of  the  mouth  by  mercurial  preparations  j  also, 
a  preternatui-al  increase  of  saliva. 

SALLY.  The  issuing  of  the  besieged  from 
their  fort  and  tower,  and  falling  on  the  besiegers 
to  cut  them  off. 

SALLY  PORTS.  Doorways  on  each 
quarter  of  a  fire  ship,  out  of  which  the  men 
make  their  escape  into  the  boats  as  soon  as  the 
train  is  laid. 

SALMON.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
abdominales.  Gmelin  enumerates  55  species, 
and  Shaw  62,  of  which  we  shall  notice  but 
one  kind,  the  common  salmon.  This  abounds 
principally  in  the  northern  seas,  which  it 
quits  at  particular  periods,  to  ascend  rivers 
and  deposite  its  spawn.  It  is  esteemed  for  its 
flesh,  which  is  delicious. 


SAL  AMMONIAC.    A  fossil  salt  which 
was  said  to  be  dug  mit  of  the  sands  of  Ammo- 


SALMON  TROUT.  A  small  species  of 
salmon,  the  body  of  which  is  spotted  with 
black. 

SALOON,  A  very  lofty,  spacious  ha^ 
vaulted  at  top,  and  sometimes  comprehending 
two  stories  or  ranges  of  windows. 

SALOP.  A  sutetance  brought  from  Persia, 
and  prepared,  as  is  supposed,  from  a  species  of 
the  plant  botanically  called  orchis. 

SALT.  A  name  given  by  modem  chymists 
to  three  sorts  of  substances,  namely,  acids, 
alkalies,  and  the  compounds  formed  by  acids 
in  union  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides.  These  latter  are  salts  properly  so 
called,  and  are  sometimes  distinguished  from 
the  two  others  by  the  name  of  neutral  salts,  as 
Epsom  salts,  nitre,  &c.  Salts  are  likewise 
distinguished  according  to  the  process  by 
which  they  arc  prepared.  Common  salt,  or 
bay  salt,  a  muriate  of  soda,  being  a  compound 
of  muriatic  acid  and  soda,  is  procured  by 
evaporation  from  sea  water.    Eesential  salts 
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arc  drawn  from  the  juices  of  plaiita  by  cryB- 
tallization.  Fixed  salts  are  made  by  Ctdcining 
or  reducing  the  matter  to  ashes,  then  boiling 
it  in  water,  straining  off  the  Uquor,  and  evapo- 
rating all  the  moisture,  when  the  ealt  will 
remam  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  Volatile 
salts  are  procured  principally  from  animal 
substances,  or  the  fermented  parts  of  plants. 

SALTPETRE,  or  Nitre.  A  nitrate  of 
potash. 

SALVAGE.  A  recompense  allowed  to  such 
persons  as  have  assisted  in  saving  merchan- 
dises, ships,  «tc.  from  shipwrecks. 

SALUTE  (ill  MiUtary  Etiquette.)  A  dis- 
charge of  arliilerj'^,  or  presenting  of  arms  as 
a  mark  of  honour  or  respect  to  some  person 
of  distinction. 

SALUTE  (in  Uie  Navy.)  The  discharge  of 
ordnance,  striking  of  colours,  and  the  like,  as 
testimonies  of  respect  to  the  ships  of  an  admi- 
ral or  superior. 

SAMARITANS.  A  sect  among  the  Jews, 
who  rejected  all  the  scriptures  except  tlie  five 
books  of  Moses. 

SANCTUARY  (in  Law.)  A  privilegec 
place,  whither  anciently  offenders  were  allow 
ed  to  fly,  and  to  remain  for  some  time  under 
protection. 

SANDAL.  A  rich  kind  of  slipper  made  of 
gold,  silk,  or  other  precious  stuff,  and  worn 
chiefly  by  Greek  and  Roman  ladies.  It  con 
sisted  of  a  sole,  having  an  opening  at  one 
extremity,  to  embrace  the  ancle,  but  leaving 
the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare.  Sandals  are 
still  worn  in  many  countries,  under  many 
variations. 

SANDALWOOD.  A  beautifully  coloured 
wood,  hard,  and  fragremt  in  smell.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  India,  and  is  valued  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  and  for  inlaying  in  cabinet  work. 

SANDARACH.  A  resinous  substance  exu- 
ding from  a  tree  that  grows  in  Barbary. 

SANDIVER,  or  Glass  Gall.  A  saline 
matter,  which  rises  as  a  scum  in  the  crucibles 
in  wliich  glass  is  made. 

SANDPIPER,  A  sort  of  heath  bird,  whose 
back,  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  of 
an  iron  colour,  marked  with  large  black  spots ; 
the  lower  f>art  is  white,  with  short  dusky 
streaks ;  in  size,  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
lark.  They  are  found  on  the  Brid.«h  shores, 
but  principally  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
where  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and 
much  esteemed  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 

SANDSTONE.  A  soa  compound  stone, 
consisting  of  grains  of  sand,  &c.  cemented 
together.  The  principal  kinc^  are  the  grind- 
stone and  tlie  filtering  stone. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDER.  A  native  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  arc  situate  north 
of  the  equator,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  are 
supposed  to  contain  400,000  inhabitants. 
Christian  missionaries  from  the  United  States 
are  now  instructing  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
labours  have  beea  greatly  blessed,  the  island- 
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era  having  destioyed  tlieir  idola,  and  great 


numbers  of  them   embraced  the 
religion. 
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SANGIAC.  The  governor  of  a  Turkish 
province. 

SANHEDRIM.  The  supreme  council  or 
court  of  judicature  among  the  Jews. 

SAP.  The  juice  or  fluid  part  of  a  tree, 
which  is  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  oftentimes 
strongly  saccharine,  so  as  to  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  also  to  furnish  a  strong 
fermented  liquor. 

SAPPERS.  Soldiers  attached  to  the  engi- 
neers, and  employed  to  assist  in  the  Izibour  of 
sappin?. 

SAPPHIRE.  A  hard  and  precious  stone 
of  a  beautiful  azure  or  sky-blue  colour,  necu-ly 
as  transparent  and  glittering  as  the  diamond. 

SAPPING.  A  working  underground  to 
gain  the  descent  of  a  ditch,  counterscarp,  &c. 

SARCOCOL.  A  gum  resin  brought  fi-om 
Persia  and  Arabia  in  small  grains,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  product  of  a  tree  called  by 
botanists  the  penaea  sarcocoUa. 

SARCOPHAGUS.  A  sort  of  stone  coflSns, . 
which  consumed  the  bodies  placed  in  them  in 
the  spac«  of  forty  days.  It  was  usf-d  by  the 
ancients  sometimes  instead  of  burning  the 
bodies  by  fire.  That  in  which  the  b<Sy  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  placed  is  now  in  the 
British  museum. 

SARDONYX.  A  precious  stone,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  chalcedony  and  cornelian 
stone. 

SARMENTOS^  (in  Botany.)  One  of 
Linnaeus'  natural  orders,  consisting  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  stems  and  branches,  like 
the  vine. 

SARSAPARILLA.  The  root  of  the  rough 
smilax,  a  plant  growing  in  North  and  South 
America.  It  lias  a  bitterish  taste,  and  is  mocb 
used  in  medicine. 

SASH  (among  Carpenters.)  A  frame  trf" 
wood  with  panes  of  glass  for  a  window. 
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SASH.  A  ^rdle  round  the  waist,  which  in 
the  army  is  worn  by  the  officers. 

SASSAFRAS.  An  American  tree  of  the 
laurel  tribe,  whose  beu-li  lias  an  aromatic  smell 
and  taste. 

SATELLITE.  A  secondary  planet  moving 
round  another,  as  the  moon  does  round  the 
earth,  so  called  because  it  attends  the  primary 
planet  from  rising  to  setting,  after  the  manner 
of  the  satellites  who  attended  on  the  eastern 
princes  as  a  guard.  Jupiter  has  four  such 
satellites,  Saturn  seven,  and  Herschel  six. 
Their  vicinity  enables  tliem  to  reflect  solar 
light  by  night  for  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
habitants. Those  of  Jupiter  may  be  seen  wth 
any  moderate  telescope.  The  first  of  Jupiter's 
moons  goes  round  him  in  forty-two  hours ; 
the  first  of  Saturn's  in  twenty-two  and  a  half 
hours ;  the  second  in  thirty-two  hours  ;  the 
third  in  forty-five  hours  ;  the  fourth  in  sixty- 
five  hours ;  and  the  fifiJi  in  four  and  a  half 
days. 

SATIN.  A  glossy  kind  of  silk  stuff. 

SATIRE.  Poetry,  in  which  the  foUies  and 
vices  of  men  are  wittily  exposed,  in  order  to 
their  reformation. 

SATURATION.  An  impregnation  of  a 
fluid  with  as  much  of  any  solid  substance  as  it 
can  dissolve.  Thus  water  will  dissolve  about 
one  third  of  its  weight  of  common  salt,  and 
when  it  holds  thus  much  in  solution,  it  is  said 
to  be  saturated  with  it,  because  if  more  be  ad 
ded  it  will  remain  solid. 

SATURDAY.  The  last  day  in  the  week. 
BO  called  from  Saturn. 

SATURN  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  A  son 
of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  the  god  of  time,  com- 
monly represented  with  a  sickle,  to  denote  the 
destroying  power  of  time;  sometimes  with 
wings,  to  denote  the  swiftness  of  time,  and 
witli  shackles,  to  denote  the  slow  revolution 
and  motion  of  the  planet  Saturn. 
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Saturn  used  to  be  considered  as  the  ootermost 
planet,  but  Herschel  has  lately  been  discover- 
ed at  double  the  distancej  and,  considering  the 
middle  distance  of  the  snn  to  the  nearest  ftxed 
star,  as  fifteen  milhons  of  millions  of  miles, 
there  may  be  hundreds  of  planets  undiscovered, 
for  Herschel  is  not  2000  millions  of  miles  dis- 
tant, so  that  the  space  beyond  Herschel  to  the 
middle  distance  is  80  times  as  great  as  tlie  dis- 
t£mce  of  Herschel  from  the  sun. 


SATURN.  One  of  the  primary  planets, 
900,000  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun, 
79,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  tliirty  years 
in  performing  liis  sidereal  revolutions.  He  is 
marked  by  tliis  character  T^.  Saturn  has 
seven  moons,  and  is  also  surrounded  by  a 
double  ring,  240,000  miles  in  diameter,  visible 
witli  moderate  telescopes,  and  very  beautiftil. 


SATURNALIA.  A  festival  at  Rome,  in 
commemoration  of  the  golden  age,  or  the  age  of 
Saturn,  when  all  men  enjoyed  tneir  liberty,  as 
the  poets  tell  us. 

SAUSAGE.  A  well  known  preparation  of 
food,  consisting  of  beef)  pork,  or  veal,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  seasoned  with  pepper,  sage,  or 
other  spice,  and  then  closely  stuffed  into  skins 
obtained  from  the  intestines  of  animals. 

SAVOY.  A  sort  of  winter  cabbage  with  a 
crumpled  leaf,  which  is  gi-eatly  improved  in 
flavour  by  being  exposed  to  fi-ost. 

SAW-FISH.  A  fish  which  has  a  long  beak 
or  snout,  with  spines  growing  like  teeth  on 
both  edges,  and  four  or  five  breathing  holes  on 
the  sides  ctf  the  neck. 


SAWYE31.  A  mechanic  employed  in  saw- 
ing timber.  There  are  two  sawyers  to  one 
piece,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  pit,  or  below,  and 
the  other  stands  on  the  timber. 


SAXIFRAGE.  A  medicine  which  has  Uw 
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property  ofdiasolTing  theatooft  in  the 
A  plant 

SAXON    ARCH.     A  acmicirealar  arcb, 
wfakh  chanK^eiiaes  the  Suon  style. 


SAXON  STYLE.  A  modeofbaUdingfirst 
used  by  the  Saxons  in  Bngland.    See  Archj- 

TKCTUKB. 

SGABIOD&  A  plant  enltiTated  in  gardens, 
which  bears  a  handsome  brown  flower. 

SCABRIDJB.  ODeoriinnaeas>  natural  or- 
ders, incloding  plants  with  rot^h  leaves^  as 
hem^  fig,  &c 

SCAPPOIiD.  A  temporary  erectioo  other 
fbr  workmen  or  for  qiectatorB. 

SCALE  (in  Mtffaematks.)  A  most  uaeM 
ioBtnunent  in  acmrale  drawmg,  made  of  any 
hard  material.  The  principal  divisions  are 
half  an  inch,  and  the  borizontal  lines  divide  it 
into  ten  parts,  or  the  20th  of  an  inch ;  while 
hy  sloping  the  lines  in  the  left  hand  division, 
the  tenths  are  divided  into  toiths  of  tenths,  or 
lOOths  of  the  half  inch,  by  progreaBavdy  as- 


SCALB  (in  Music) 
rising  or  fidfang  towards 
in  Geo^raplqr,  a  scale  cf  miles  on 


jr  gravity ; 

amap^lor 
measurmg  tbe  distanw  ef  fdaces;  in  Arith- 
metic, scde 


of  notatian,  the  order  of  progres- 
sion  OD  wfaidh  aiqr  system  <^  aritmnetic  is 
feonded^  as  die  decennary  sod^  which  cora- 
polesby  tens. 

SCALENE    TRIANGLE.     A    triangle 
whose  sides  and  an^es  are  all  oneqaaL 

SCALBSl  Receptades  at  the  end  of  two 
eqoal  levers^  to  determine  the  farce  of  coitri- 
petal  motion  or  weight  (^  bodies,  by  I 
Doi&sof  fltunped  metal,  inpoimita^ 
Ac 


SCALLOP.  Ashen-fish. 
SCALP.    The  skin  that  covers  the  skull 
bone 
SCAMMONY.  A  concreted  resinoos  juice. 
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ligbt  and  friable,  of  a  grayisfa  brown  cokmr, 
and  disagreeable  smelL 

SCANNING.  Measuring  Latin  verses  fay 
the  syllables  and  feet 

SCANTLING.  A  piece  of  timber  aboot 
fourteen  feet  long  and  three  by  four  inches 
square. 

SCAPEMENT  (in  Clock  Work.)  The 
manner  of  communicating  the  impoke  of  the 
wheds  to  the  pendulum.  Commi 
ments  consist  of  the  swing  wbed  and  j 
aoiy. 

SCAPULA.  The  shoulder  blade. 

SCARABiBUS  (in  Natural  Hii^.)  The 
beetle,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  eofeop- 
tera,  ^  whidi  there  are  several  fanndred  spe- 
cies. In  England,  the  Scaraboeusmelotontha, 
or  codtthafkr.  is  very  common.  The  larva 
inhabite  pkmgfaed  hmoB,  feeding  on  the  rootB 
ofcxnm;  and  the  complete  insect  makes  its  ^ 
pearance  during  the  midde  and  decline  of 
summer.  This  insect  sometimeB  appears  in 
such  prodkioas  miraber^  as  almost  to  strip 
the  trees  of  their  fiiliagev  and  to  produce  mis- 
chief nearly  approaching  to  those  of  the  lo- 
cust tribe. 

SCARP.  A  sort  t^sash  worn  by  officers  in 
the  army,  and  also  by  divines,  as  well  as  fe- 
males, over  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the 
right  sides. 

SCARF  SKIN.  The  first  and  outermost 
of  the  three  kuninaeof  which  the  skin  is  com- 
posed. 

SCARIFICATION.  Indskm  made  io  the 
skin,  as  in  cupping. 

SCARP.  T^e  slope  on  that  side  of  a  ditch 
which  is  next  to  a  fortified  |dace,  and  looks  to- 
wards the  fidd. 

SCAVENGER.  A  persoo  whose  doty  it « 
to  see  that  the  streets  are  cleansed  from  fikh ' 
and  dirt 

SCENOGRAPHY.  The  perspective  re- 
pr^entation  of  a  body  on  a  plane. 

SCHEDULE  (in  Law.)  A  scroU  of  paper 
or  perdmient  appended  to  a  will  or  any  otner 
deed ;  also,  an  inventory  of  goods,  Ac 

SCHIST.  A  name  given  to  difiereat  kimb 
of  sttxKs,  but  partictdany  those  of  the  argilla- 
ceonskind. 

SCHOLIUM.  A  note  or  •nimt^^w.  on  an 


SCHOOL.  A  place  set  apart  for  the  in- 
struction  of  yonth. 

SCHOOL  (in  Phiknophy.)  A  system  of 
doctrine  as  ddrvered  by  particular  teachers,  as 
the  Platonic  school,  the  school  of  Aristotle^ 

SCHOOL  (in  Theofogy.)  The  age  of  the 
church  and  the  form  of  mvinity  that  sooeeed- 
ed  thefothersL 

SCHOOL  (among  Painters.)  Thestyleaad 
manner  of  painting  among  the  great  masleni 
of  the  art  at  any  particular  perio^  as  the  Ita- 
lian, Fkfflisb,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  f 
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SCHOONER  A  small,  fast  sailing  vessel, 
with  two  masts. 


SCIAGRAPHY.  The  art  of  finding  out 
the  hour  of  the  day  or  the  night  by  the  shadow 
of  the  sun  or  the  moon. 

SCION.  A  graft  or  young  shoot  of  a  tree. 

SCIOPTIC.  A  sj)here  or  globe  of  wood, 
with  a  hole  in  which  ie  placed  a  lens,  so  con- 
structed that  it  may  be  turned  round  every 
way,  and  used  in  making  experiments  in  a 
darkened  room. 

SCIRE  FACIAS.    A  writ  of  execution. 

SCIRRHUS.  A  hard  tumour  of  some  gland. 

SCITAMINEiE.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natur 
ral  orders,  comprehending  ginger,  cardamo- 
mom,  spices,  and  other  aromatic  plants. 

SCORING  (in  Music.)  CoUecting  and  ar- 
ranging  the  several  detached  parts  of  a  piece 
into  a  certain  order. 

SCORPIO.  One  of  tlie  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  marked  thus  V\. 

SCORPION.  An  insect  having  eight  legs, 
which  resembles  the  lobster.  It  is  armed  with 
a  pungent  sting,  the  puncture  of  which  is  ge- 
nerally fatal. 
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which  corn  is  cleared  of  tlK5  dust  and  the  dross 
grain. 

SCOUTS.  Horsemen  sent  out  some  dis- 
tance before  the  army,  in  order  to  discover 
the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

SCREW.  One  of  the  six  mechanical  pow- 
ers, consisting  of  a  spiral  thread  or  groove  cut 
round  a  cylinder ;  when  the  thread  is  on  the 
outside,  it  is  a  male  or  convex  screw;  but 
when  it  is  cut  along  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  it  is  a  female  screw  otherwise  called 
a  nut. 


SCREEN.    An  implement  in  hosbandry, 
which  consists  of  a  frame  and  wire  work,  with 


SCREW  DOCK.  A  late  invention  for  rais- 
ing vessels  out  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing.  It  consists  of  a  large  platform 
placed  between  two  piers  or  wharves,  to  which 
large  screws  are  attached,  by  which  the  plat- 
form is  sunk  under  water,  and  the  vessel 
brought  upon  it,  where  she  is  so  stayed 
and  supported,  that  when  the  platform  is 
raised  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  vessd 
retains  her  upright  position,  and  can  be  con- 
veniently and  expeditiously  repaired;  after 
which  she  is  again  lowered  into  the  water  by 
means  of  the  screws  sinking  the  platform  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  her  floating  off. 

SCRIBE.  A  doctor  in  the  Jewish  law, 
whose  business  it  was  to  write  and  interpret 
the  scripture. 

SCRIBING  (among  Carpenters.)  Pitting 
the  edge  of  a  board  to  the  side  of  another. 

SCRIP.  A  bag  formerly  carried  by  pil- 
grims. 

SCRIP  (in  Commerce.)  That  part  of  any 
loan  which  remains  unpaid  for  bythesubscn- 
bers. 

SCRIVENER.  One  who  draws  up  and  en- 
grasses  writings. 

SCROFULA.  A  disease  consisting  of  hard 
swellings  in  the  glandules  of  the  neck  and 
ears.  This  disease  the  kings  of  England  pre- 
tended, for  800  years,  to  cure  by  touching. 
Lists  of  pretended  royal  cures  were  published 
l)y  tlie  king's  physicians,  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds per  annum.  A  regular  form  of  prayer  at- 
tended the  touching,  and  it  was  seditious  to 
doubt  thisautliorized  unpoeture.  The  Gmelphs 
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discontinued  the  practice ;  but  it  was  used  by 
Queen  Anne,  ana  by  the  exiled  Stuart  family, 
down  to  1800. 

SCRUPLE.  A  small  wdght  equalto  twen- 
ty grains. 

SCRUPLES  ECLIPSED.  That  part  of 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  which  enters  the 
shadow. 

SCUPPLER.  An  implement  in  agriculture, 
intended  to  effect  the  same  purpose  as  that  of 
a.  hoe  in  gardening.  Its  feet  arc  like  those  of 
the  dove;  it  is  usal  on  strong  land  to  pulver- 
ize it,  and  cut  up  the  weeds. 
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SCULPSIT,  or  SCULP.  Annexed  to  an 
engraver's  name,  denotes  that  he  engraved  or 
carved  the  piece. 

SCULPTURE.  An  art  which  comprehends 
not  only  carving  in  wood,  stone,  or  marble, 
but  also,  enchasing,  engraving  in  all  its  kinds, 
and  casting  in  bronze,  lead,  wax,  &c. 

SCULL.  To  impel  a  boat  by  moving  and 
turning  an  oar  over  the  stern. 

SCURF.  A  scaly  swelling  raised  on  the 
skin  of  tlie  head. 

SCURVY.  A  disease,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  yellow  spots  on  the  hands  and  feet, 
weakness  in  the  legs,  a  foul  breath,  &c.  It 
arises  from  eating  too  much  salt  provisions, 

SCYLLA.  A  rock  in  the  sea  between  Sicily 
and  Italy,  which  was  very  formidable  to  the 
mariners  among  the  ancients.  It  was  opposite 
to  the  whirlpool  Charybdis. 

SCYTHE.  An  instrument  for  mo\ving.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  steel  blade  attached  at  right 
angles  to  a  handle,  of  six  or  eight  feet  long. 
For  cutting  wheat  there  is  frequently  the  ad(fi- 
tion  of  wliat  is  called  a  cradle. 

SEA.  The  general  name  of  an  expanse  of 
water,  subordinate  to  the  word  ocean,  as  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Black  Sea,  Red 
Sea,  &c.  These  enclosed  seas  are  not  subject 
to  tides,  which  are  created  by  a  more  genered 
mundane  action  and  reaction,  with  referenceto 
the  moon.  The  water  is  combined  with  1.35 
muriate  of  soda,  a  250th  muriate  of  magnesia, 
a  400th  Epsom  salts,  and  an  800th  of  gypsum. 
As  the  action  of  light  is  obstructed  by  parti- 
cles of  water,  it  ceases  in  a  thickness  of  723 
feet :  consequently,  the  bottom  of  deep  seas  is 
in  darkness.  The  depth  of  tlie  sea  is  unequal, 
sometimes  two  or  three  miles,  in  general  from 
60  to  150  fathoms,  but  supposed  to  average 
half  a  mile. 

SEA  BASS.    A  dark,  striped  fisli,  with  a 


large  head,  weighing  from  two  to  four  pounds. 
It  is  never  found  in  fresh  water. 


SEA  COW,  Morse,  or  Walrus.  A 
long,  harmless,  and  affectionate,  but  awkward 
creature,  which  inhabits  the  nortliwest  shores 
of  America,  and  is  distinguished  Iw  two  pro- 
minent tusks  in  the  upper  jaw.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  sea  horse. 


SEAL,  or  Sea  Calf  (in  Zoology.)  A 
harmless  and  sagacious  amphibious  animal, 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  They  suckle  their 
young,  and  nave  a  fac«  and  head  sometimes 
slightly  resembling  the  human  species,  by 
whom  they  are  put  to  death  for  their  skins  and 
oil.  The  ursine  seal  is  even  more  social  and 
sagacious  than  the  common  seal,  living  in 
families  and  r(^Iated  societies.  Seals  have 
given  rise  to  the  stories  of  mermaids. 


SEAL.  A  piece  of  metal  having  coats  of 
arms  or  some  other  device  engraven  upon  it ; 
also,  the  print  in  wax  made  by  the  seal. 

SEAL  (in  Law.)  The  impression  or  device 
printed  on  wax,  which  is  put  to  any  deed, 
public  docTiment,  &c.  by  way  of  ratification. 

SEA  HORSE.  A  small  fish  of  a  curious 
shape.     The  length  seldom  reaches  twelve 
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inches;  tlie  lieai'.  bears  some  resemblance  to 
tliat  of  a  horse,  whence  originates  its  name. 
A  long  back  fin  runs  from  tlie  head  to  the  tail, 
which  is  spirally  covered. 


SEALINGWAX.  A  hard  wax  made  of  gum 
lac,  resin,  &c.  which  is  used  in  sealing  letters, 
Ac. 

SEA  PORCUPINE.  A  singular  fish, 
which  varies  in  size.  It  is  found  in  most 
eeas.  When  enraged  it  puffs  itself  up  so  that 
its  body  is  round  like  a  globe. 


SEASONS.  The  four  portions  of  the  year, 
namely.  Spring,  when  the  sun  enters  Aries ; 
Simimer,  when  he  enters  Cancer;  Autimin, 
when  he  enters  Libra ;  and  Winter,  when  he 
enters  Capricorn. 

SEA  STAR,  or  Star  Fish.  An  animal 
inhabiting  the  sea,  which  adheres  to  the  bot- 
toms of  ships.  It  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  co- 
lour, and  «  furnished  with  five  rays.     If  cut 
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into  pieces,  each  piece  becomes  a  wlvole  ani- 
mal. 

SEA-URCHIN.  An  animal  inhabiting  the 
sea,  which  is  armed  with  five  sharp  teeth.      ^ 

SEAWEEDS.  A  sort  of  herbs  found  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  are  bo- 
tanically  called  algaB. 

SEAWORTHY.  An  epithet  for  a  ship  fit 
for  a  voyage. 

SECOND.  Any  right  angle  that  cuts  an- 
other, whether  a  right  line  or  a  curve. 

SECOND  (in  Geometry  and  Horology.) 
The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  marked  thus 

CO- 
SECONDARY  CIRCLES.  Circles  which 
intersect  the  six  greater  circles  of  the  sphere 
at  right  angles. 

SECONDARY  PLANETS.  Those  which 
revolve  as  satellites  round  tlie  primary  planets. 

SECRETARY.  One  who  is  employed  in 
writing  letters,  &c.  for  a  person. 

SECRETION.  The  separation  of  soma 
fluid  from  another  in  an  animal  or  vegetable 
substance  by  means  of  glands. 

SECT.  A  religious  party. 

SECTION.  The  cutting  of  one  plane  by 
another. 

SECTOR.  A  mathematical  instrument 
used  in  measuring  proportional  quantities. 

SECTOR  OP  A  CIRCLE.  That  porUon 
of  a  circle  comprehended  between  Uvo  radii 
and  an  arch. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEM.  By  the  rules  of  art. 

SECULAR  GAMES.  Games  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  because  they  were  celebra- 
ted but  once  in  a  seculum  or  age. 

SECULAR  PRIEST.  One  who  has  not 
taken  monastic  vows. 

SEDAN.  A  close  chair  in  which  persons 
are  carried  by  men. 

SEDIMENT.  Whatever  settles  or  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  a  fluid. 

SEED.  The  essence  of  the  fruit  of  every 
vegetable,  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
vegetable. 

SEGMENT.  Any  part  of  a  line  in  a  trian- 
gle or  other  figure  cut  off"  by  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  upon  it. 

SEGMENT  OP  A  CIRCLE.  A  part  cut 
off  by  a  chord,  or  that  portion  comprehended 
between  an  arc  and  a  chord. 

SEIGNORY.  The  jiu-isdiction  and  power 
of  a  lord. 

SEIZING.  A  sea  term  for  binding  two 
ropes  together. 

SEIZURE  (in  Law.)  An  arrest  of  mer- 
chandise that  is  prohibited  or  otherwise  for- 
feited. 

SELENIUM,  or  Selenite.  The  sulphate 
of  lime. 

SELENOGRAPHY.  A  description  of  Uie 
face  of  the  moon. 

SEMI.  A  prefix  to  many  words,  signifying 
half,  as  semicircle,  half  a  circle ;  semicolon, 
half  a  colon. 


SER 

SEMIMETALS.    PomI  bodies  not  maUea 

ble,  vet  in  some  measure  to  be  fixed  by  fire. 

SENIORITY.  Priority  of  birth. 

SENIORITY,  (among  Military  Men.) 
Priority  in  the  time  since  the  raising  of  any 
regiment,  or  an  offioor's  receiving  his  commis 
sion,  4&C. 

SENSE.  That  faculty  of  the  sool  whovby 
il  perceives  external  ol^ects  by  means  of  im- 
pressions made  on  particalar  parts  of  tlie  body, 
called  the  4irgans  of  sense,  and  then  conve3'ed 
to  tiie  sensory ;  the  senses  are  five^  namel}-, 
seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  taste,  and  feel 
ing. 

SENSIBLE  HORIZON.  See  Horizon. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS.  Plants  of  the 
mimosa  tribe,  whidi  liave  the  ejctraordinary 
property  of  cJosing  on  being  touched. 

SENTICOSjE.  One  of  Linnasus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  including  the  rose,  brier, 
faawtbom,  Ac 

SENTINEL.  A  private  soldier  placed  to 
watch  at  some  post 

SEPIARIiE.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural  or 
ders  of  plauts,  including  such  as  grow  wild  in 
hedges,  or  are  used  for  hedges,  as  the  brier, 
|>ri^  &c. 

SEIPOYS.  Natives  who  serve  in  the  army 
in  India. 

SEPTEMBER.  Tlie  ninth  month  of  thn 
year,  so  called  because  it  was  Septimus  Men- 
eis,  the  seventh  month  of  Romulus'  year. 

SEPTENNIAL.  Occurring  Mice  in  every 
seven  years. 

SEl^UAGESIMA.  The  first  Sunday  in 
Lent- 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  Greek  translation  of 
tlie  BiWe  from  the  Hebrew  into  Uie  Greek  b)- 
eevoity-two  Jewish  interpreters,  by  order  of 
Ptolemv  Philadelphiis.  kin?  of  Eiffvpt, 

SEQUESTRATION  (in  Ijaw.)'The <»epara 
ting  a  thing  in  controversy  from  the  possession 
of  both  parties,  till  the  right  be  determined  by 
coarse  of  law. 

SERAGLIO.    The   palace   of  the  grand 
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tGEL  A  wooUen  stuff  manufactured  in 
a  loom. 

SERGEANT,  or  Sebgb ANT  AT  Law.  In 
England,  the  hi^iest  degree  taken  in  the  com- 
mon law,  answering  to  that  of  doctor  in  the 
civil  law. 

SERGEANT  (in  Military  Affairs.)  An  in 
ferior  officer  appointed  to  teach  the  soldiers 
tlieir  exercise. 

SERGEANTS  AT  ARMS.  Officers  ap- 
pointed to  attend  legislative  bodies,  arrest  of 
fenders,  and  the  like. 

SERIATIM.     Suocessivdy,  in  order. 

SEKIES.  A  rank  or  progression  of  quanti- 
ties proceeding  by  some  n^  as  in  arithmeti- 
cal progresaon  by  addition,  1,  3,  5,  &c. ;  and 
iu  geometrical  progression  by  multiplication, 
as  2,  4,  8,  16,  ic. 

SEIRIES;  Ik  FINITE.    A  series  consisting 

29 


of  an  iufinite  number  of  terms,  to  ths  end 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  c<wae. 

SERPENTES.  Anortler  in  the  LiuuBan 
S3rst»n  under  the  class  amphilMa,  including 
animals  which  have  no  feet,  fins,  nor  ears, 
and  are  cast  naked  on  the  earth  without  limb% 
but  frequently  armed  with  a  deadly  poisoir.' 
Under  this  order  are  the  seven  genera,  name- 
\y,  the  boa  constrictor,  the  rsuolesnake,  the 
viper,  the  snake,  the  acrochordos,  amphisbae- 
na,  and  coecilia. 

SERVIC&TREE.  A  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  highl)'  astringPUL 

SERUM.  A  thin  transparent  liquor  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  Uood,  and  also  of  milk. 

SEiSSION.  A  sitting  of  justices  in  court 
upon  their  commission,  as  the  session  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  &c. 

SET  OFF  (in  Law.)  When  the  defendant 
acknowledges  U»e  plaintiff's  demand,  but  sets 
up  a  demand  of  his  own,  to  set  off  or  counter- 
balance the  debt  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

SETON.  A  sort  of  issue  in  the  neck, 
formed  by  means  of  horsehair  or  fine  silk 
drawn  through  the  skin. 

SETS  (aoKMig  Gardeners.)  The  yoimg 
plants  of  white  thorn  or  other  shmbs,  which 
are  raised  as  quick  fm-  hedges. 

SETTING.  The  sinking  below  the  liorisBon, 
applied  to  any  star  or  planet. 

SETTING  DOG  or  SETTER.     A  sport- 
ing dog  who  scorns  the  field  and  starts  j 
for 


SEWER,  A  prvf=sage  or  canal  imder  groimd 
to  cju-ry  off  wa'ier. 

SEXAGENARY.  One  who  has  lived  sixty 
years. 

SEXAGESIMAL  ARITHMETIC.  A  mode 
of  computing  by  sixtieths,  such  as  the  divi- 
sion of  a  degree  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute 
into  sijtv  seconds. 

SEXAGESIMA  SUNDAY.  The  sixtieth 
day  before  E^ler. 

SEXTANT.  The  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  or 
an  arc  comprehending  sixty  degrees;  also^ 
an  astronomical  instrument  like  a  quadrant, 
except  that  its  limb  only  comprehends  sixty 
degrees- 

SEXTON.  A  church  officer  who  digs  the 
graves,  and  assists  the  minister  at  fimerals. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM  (in  Botany.)  The 
system  of  classifying  plants,  invented  hy  Lin- 
naeus, and  formed  from  the  parts  of  frocdiica- 
tKMJ,  as  the  stamens  and  Uie  pistils.  Prom 
the  ntunber  of  stamens  are  formed  the  classes 
monandria,  diandria,  triandria,  dc.  for  such 
plants  as  have  one,  two,  three,  or  mors  ita- 
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mens ;  from  the  number  of  pisiila  are  formed 
the  several  orders  under  these  classes,  as  mo- 
nogynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  <&c.  for  such 
plants  under  each  class  as  have  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  pistils. 

SHACKLES.  A  sort  of  fetters  for  male- 
factors, which  confine  the  legs  ;  also,  for  ani- 
mals that  go  astray. 

SHAD.  A  fish  weighing  from  two  to  six 
pounds ;  it  enters  the  rivers  in  England  and 
America,  in  the  spring,  in  immense  numbers, 
and  is  excellent  food,  either  fresh  or  salted. 


SHARP.   A  half  note,  signifying  an  eleva- 
tion, marked  thus: 


SHADDOCK.  A  shrub,  the  fruit  of  whicli 
resembles  a  lemon. 

SHADOW  (in  Optics.)  A  privation  or 
diminution  of  light,  by  tlie  interposition  of  an 
opaque  body. 

SHADOWING  (in  Painting.)  The  art 
of  d\dy  representing  light  and  shade  in  a 
picture. 

SHAFT.     The  body  of  a  cx)lumn. 

SHAFT   (among  Miners.)     A  hole  like 
well,  which  miners  make  to  free  the  works 
from  the  springs  that  are  in  them. 

SHAGREEN.  A  kind  of  rough-grained 
leather,  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  hound- 
fish,  and  used  for  watch  cases,  &c. 

SHALE.  A  black,  slaty  substance,  or  a 
species  of  clay  concreted  into  a  stony  consis 
tence,  and  impregnated  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bituminous  matter. 

SHAMMY  or  CHAMOIS.  A  soft  leather 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois  goat. 

SHAMROCK.  A  name  in  Ireland  for  the 
trefoil  or  three  leaved  clover. 

SHANK.  That  part  of  the  fore  leg  of  a 
horse  that  is  between  the  knee  and  the  second 
joint  next  the  foot ;  also,  tlie  long  and  cylin- 
drical part  of  diflferent  things,  as  tlie  shank  of 
a  candlestick,  &c. 

SHARK.  A  voracious  fish,  common  in 
most  seas,  some  species  of  which  are  said  to 
weigh  3000  or  4000  pounds.  They  devour 
almost  every  animal  substance,  and  the  larger 
kinds  are  capable  of  swallowing  a  man. 
When  seizing  its  prey  it  is  obliged  to  turn  on 
its  side. 
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SHEARS.  A  tool  made  in  the  form  of  scis- 
sors, fi)r  clipping  hedges,  &c.         r 

SHEATH.    A  case  for  a  knife  or  sword. 

SHEATH-BILL.  A  bird  inhabiting  the 
South  Sea  islands,  which  has  the  upper  man- 
dible of  ite  l>ill  covered  Avith  a  sheatli. 

SHEATHING.  The  covering  nailed  on  a 
ship's  bottom,  to  protect  the  planks  from 
worms. 

SHECHINAH  (in  Jewish  History.)  The 
name  of  that  miraculous  light,  of  visible 
glory,  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence. 

SHEEP.  A  domestic  animal,  much  valued 
both  for  its  flesh  and  its  wot)l.  Of  the  different 
breeds  of  this  animal,  the  Merino,  South 
Downs,  Leicester,  and  Norfolk,  are  Uie  most 
esteemed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
part  of  the  live  stock  of  a  farm,  where  the 
lands  are  dry.  The  engraving  represents  one 
of  the  Leicester  breed ;  they  are,  however, 
too  fat  for  general  consumption. 


SHEEP-SHEARING.  The  spring  season, 
when  tlie  fleeces  of  the  sheep  are  sheared  or 
cut  off". 

SHEET.  A  large  linen  cloth  laid  on  a  bed. 

SHEET.  A  breadth  of  paper,  that  admits 
of  being  folded  into  a  given  form.  The 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  quire. 

SHEET  (among  Mariners.)  A  rope  fast- 
ened to  the  corner  of  a  sail. 

SHEET-ANCHOR.  The  largest  anchor 
in  a  ship. 

SHEICK.  The  chief  of  a  tribe  among  the 
Arabs. 

SHEKEL.  A  Jewish  silver  coin,  worth 
about  sixty  cents. 

SHELF  (among  Miners.)  A  hard  coat  of 
earth,  which  lies  under  the  mould. 

SHELL.  A  crustaceous  covering  of  fishes 
or  fruits. 

SHELL-FISH.  Fish  invested  with  a  hard 
covering,  either  testaceous,  as  oysters,  or  crus- 
taceous, as  lobsters. 

SHERBET.  A  drink  composed  of  the 
juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  mixed  with  water, 
sugar,  and  some  drops  of  rose  water. 


SHO 

SHERIFF.  The  executive  officer  of  the 
law,  and  keeper  uf  the  courts  and  jails, 
which  it  is  his  ditty  to  visit  ofteu,  and  cor- 
rect malpractices. 

SHIELD.  A  weapon  of  defence,  borne  aa 
the  arm,  to  turn  off  lances  ;  also,  anothar 
name  for  an  escutcheon,  by  which  it  is  rqwre- 
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SHIP.  A  general  name  for  all  large  vessels 
which  navigate  the  seas,  particularly  those 
equipped  with  three  masts  and  a  bowsprit, 
the  masts  being  composed  of  a  lower  mast, 
topmast,  and  toj^allant  mast,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  yards,  sails,  dkc.  They  have 
increased  in  bulk  from  the  open  galleys  of  the 
ancients  of  50  or  60  tons,  to  a  timber  ship  of 
5000.  A  first  rate  man-of  war  is  from  2d00  to 
2700  UM18,  and  carries  120  guns,  24  and  32 
pounders,  with  a  crew  of  900  men ;  the 
length  of  her  gun-deck  being  205  feet,  and 
breadth  53  feet,  the  mainyeird  106  feel  long, 
main-mast  124  feet,  and  fore-mast  and  mizeu 
mast  each  112  feet  high. 


SHIP-BUILDING.  The  practical  branch 
of  naval  architecture,  or  the  art  of  construct- 
ing vessds  according  to  certain  draughts: 

SHIPPING.  A  general  term  for  whatever 
relates  to  ships. 

SHIPS  OP  WAR,  commonly  called  Mek 
OF  Wah.  Vessds  properly  equipped  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  all  the  implaoaents 
of  war  necessary  for  attack  and  defence  Ships 
of  the  first  rate  or  class  mount  from  100  tt> 
1 10  guns  and  upwards  ;  of  the  second,  from 
90  to  98  guns ;  tliird  rate,  from  64  to  74  guns  ; 
fourth  rate,  from  50  to  60  guns ;  fifth  rate, 
from  32  to  44  guns ;  and  sixth  rate,  from  20 
to  2a  Vessels  carrying  fewer  than  20  guns 
aredenominaled  sloops,  cutters,  fireships,  and 
IxHubs. 

SHIP- WORM.  A  testaceous  animal,  tlie 
teredo  of  Linnaeus,  that  adheres  to  the  bottom 
of  vessels  coming  from  India,  and  ck>es  much 
damage. 

SHIPWRIGHT.  One  who  follows  the  ait 
of  building  sitips. 

SHlRFi.    The  Saxon  name  for  a  county. 

SHOAL.  A  shallow  piece  of  water,  or  a 
Kballow  part  of  the  sea  near  the  coast. 

SHOE.  A  covering  for  the  foot,  made  of 


leather ;  alao^  the  piece  of  iroo  nailed  to  • 
horse's  foot,  or  under  a  sledge,  &c 

SHOE  (amcMig  Mariners.)  A  small  block 
of  wood  on  the  tock  of  an  anchor. 

SHORR    A  tract  of  land  near  the  sea. 

SHORE^.  Props  set  up  oUiqaely  to  sup. 
port  a  building. 

SHORL.     A  mineral  of  a  black  colour. 

SHORTHAND,  otherwise  called  Steno- 
graphy.   An  abbreviated  form  of  writing. 

SHOT.  A  general  name  for  all  sorts  of 
balls  used  in  firearms. 

SHREW.  An  animal  of  the  moose  kind, 
but  from  the  structnre  of  its  teeth  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  camivorom. 


SHRIKR  The  botcher  bird. 

SEQIIMP.  A  small  sea  fish,  resembling  a 
lobster;  it  is  used  as  bait  for  catching  fish. 

SHROUD.  A  sea  term  for  great  ropes  that 
come  down  both  sides  the  masts. 

SHROVE-TIDE.  The  time  just  before 
Lent 

SHRUB.  A  small  low  tre^  between  a  bosh 
and  a  tree.  It  is  mostly  an  ornamental  plant, 
bearing  beautiful  flowers,  as  the  acacia,  like, 
&c. 

SIBERIAN.  A  native  of  Siberia,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  the  northern 
paul  of  Asia,  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Siberia  is  a  cold,  barren  country,  similar  to 
Lapland  in  climate ;  many  parts  of  it  are  im- 
mense plains,  generally  covered  with  snow. 
To  this  country  Russia  sends  her  exiled  state 
criminals. 


SIBYLS.  Prophetesses,  or  such  as  profess- 
ed to  be  so,  among  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Greeks  ;  and  even  to  this  day  Asiatic  and  Af- 
rican sovereigns  consult  astrologers  in  like 
The  Romans  pieserved  their  books 
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with  great  care,  and  consulted  them  only  on 
great  occasions. 

SIDEREAL.  Pertaining  to  any  star  or 
planet,  as  a  sidereal  day,  tlie  time  in  which 
any  star  appears  to  revolve  from  the  meridian 
to  the  meridian  again,  which  is  23  hours  56 
minutes  4  seconds  and  &'"  of  mean  solar  time, 
there  being  366  sidereal  days  in  a  year,  or  in 
the  time  of  the  365  diurnal  revolutions  of  the 
sun.  Also,  relating  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  suns 
of  systems,  by  observations  on  which,  it  ap 
pears  that  between  1700  and  1800,  not  less 
than  13  of  these  suns  have  been  observed  to 
disappear,  40  have  become  greater  or  less, 
and  10  new  ones  have  appeared  to  come  into 
existence.  More  active  observations  willj 
probably,  extend  the  numbers  in  every  suc- 
ceeding century. 

SIEGE.  Thcencampmcnt  of  an  army  be- 
fore a  fortified  place,  with  a  design  to  take  it. 

SIENITE.  A  compound  granular  aggre- 
gated rock,  composedof  felspar  and  hornblende, 
with  a  portion  sometimes  of  quartz  and  black 
mica. 

SIEVE.  An  instrument  for  separating  the 
fine  from  the  coarser  parts  of  powders,  liquors, 
grain,  &c. 

SIGHTS  OF  A  QUADRANT,  «fec.  Thin 
pieces  of  brass  raised  perpendicularly  on  its 
side. 

SIGN  (in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.)  Any 
mark  used  in  operation,  as  -jp  for  addition,  — 
for  subtraction,  X  for  multiplication,  -i-  for 
division,  =  for  equality. 

SIGNALS.  Notices  given  to  a  distant  ob 
server,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  in 
telligence. 

SIGNATURE.  The  signing  any  paper,  or 
putting  any  mark  under  awritmg. 

SIGNATURE  (among  Printers.)  A  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  or  a  figure,  put  at  tire  bottom 
of  the  page  in  each  sheet 

SIGNET.  A  seal  set  in  a  ring;  also,  a 
king's  seal,  wherewith  his  private  letters  are 

^'  SIGN-MANUAL  (in  Law.)  The  signature 
to  any  bill  or  instrument  in  a  king's  own  hand- 
writing. 

SIGNS  OP  THE  ZODIAC.  Figures  fan- 
cifullv  inserted  among  the  stars  in  the  twelve 
divisfons  of  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  move ;  and  curi- 
ous because  3000  years  old. 

SILICA.  One  of  the  primitive  eartlii?,  which 
forms  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  all  stones, 
and  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  agates, 
jasper,  flints,  quartz,  and  rock  crystal.  In 
the  latter,  it  exists  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity. 
When  mixed  with  soda,  and  exposed  to  a  great 
heat,  it  forms  glass. 

SILIQ,UOS.iil.  One  of  the  Linnsan  natural 
orders  of  plants,  including  those  which  have 
siliquae  or  pods  for  their  seed  vessels,  like  the 
pea,  bean,  lupin,  «tc. 

SILK.    The  production  of  different  species 


of  the  caterpillar,  particulaily  the  one  called  by 
the  generic  name  of  the  bombyx  mori,  or  silk- 
worm, by  distinction,  which  is  commonly  used 
in  Europe.  The  silk  is  found  enclosed  m  two 
small  bags,  from  which  it  is  drawn  in  fine 
threads,  to  serve  the  insect  as  a  covering  while 
it  lies  in  the  chrysalis  state.  The  balls  of  silk 
which  the  worm  spins  are  called  cocoons, 
which  are  sold  to  persons  whose  business  it  is 
to  reel  them  off.  A  single  cocoon  is  never 
reeled  off  separately,  it  being  two  weak  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  in  the  reeling,  the  ends  of 
several  cocoons  are  joined  and  reeled  together 
out  of  warm  water,  into  which  they  are  put  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  their  natural  gum, 
and  making  them  stick. 

SILK-THROWER,  or  Silk-Throwster, 
One  who  throAvs  or  spins  silk  so  as  to  fit  it 
for  weaving. 

SILK- WORM.  A  very  useful  insect,  which 
produces  silk,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Roman  empire  from  China,  in  the 
reign  of  Justmian.  The  engraving  represents 
the  silk-worm  in  the  caterpillar  state,  when  it 
is  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  twelve  feet,  from 
which  state  it  changes  to  a  butterfly  of  the 
moth  kind.  The  silk  is  formed  by  it  while  in 
the  caterpillar  state. 


SILVAN.  Pertaining  to  woods,  as  the  sil- 
van nymphs,  &c. 

SILVER.  The  whitest  of  all  metals;  con- 
siderably harder  tlian  gold,  bnt  not  quite  so 
ductile  or  malleable.  It  ignites  before  it  melts, 
and  requires  a  strong  heat  to  fijse  it ;  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  South  Americet.  It  is  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  or  aqua-fortis. 

SILVERING.  The  art  of  covering  the  sur- 
faces of  substances  with  a  thin  coating  of  sil- 
ver. It  is  of  particular  use  for  culinary  uten- 
sils, as  it  resists  tlie  corroding  power  of 'vine- 
gar, &c. 

SIMILAR  (in  Mathematics.)  An  epithet 
mostly  applied  to  figures,  angles,  &c.  which 
have  the  same  disposition  and  conformation 
of  the  parts. 

SIMOOM.  A  hot,  suffocating  wind,  which 
prevails  at  certain  seasons  on  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  It  was  observed  by  Bruce 
in  the  course  of  bis  travels  to  discover  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  is  supposed  to  be  in 
some  respect  analogous  to  the  sirocco.  It  is 
called  by  Mr.  Bruce  the  simoom ;  and  from 
its  effects  upon  the  lungs,  we  can  entertain  but 
little  doubt  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  a  very  dense  state,  and  perhaps 
mixed  with  some  otlier  noxious  exhalations. 

SIMONY.  The  crime  of  trafficking  in 
church  preferments. 


SKA 

SIMPLE  (in  Medicine.)  What  is  not 
mixed  with  any  other  thing,  as  opposed  to  a 
compoond. 

SIMPLE  (in  Pharmacy.)  A  general  name 
for  all  ha-be  which  have  any  particular  medi- 
cinal virtue 

SIMULTANEOUSLY.  At  one  and  the 
same  moment 

SINECURE.  An  office  to  which  littk  or 
no  personal  service  is  attaclied. 

SINE  DIE,  i.  e.  Without  Day.  A  term 
in  law  for  a  diefendant  who  is  dismissed  court 
without  trial.  Also,  used  to  express  an  ad- 
journment, for  an  indefinite  time,  of  any  pub- 
lic body. 

SINE  OF  AN  ARC.  A  right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  drawn  to  the  oUier  end. 

SINE  QUA  NON.  What  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed witli. 

SINEW.    The  ligament  wliich  joins  two 

SINGULAR  NUMBER  (in  Grammar.) 
A  noun  which  denotes  a  single  thing. 

SINKING  FUND.  A  iK)rtion  of  the  pubUc 
revalue  set  apart  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
or  diminution  of  the  national  6eiiL  This 
measure  of  appropriating  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  for  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt  was  adopted  in  Holland  in  lG5o,  and  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  States  in  1665.  But  the 
particular  fund  so  called  in  England  was  first 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

SIR.  A  title  of  address  to  baronets  and 
kniglits,  coupled  with  their  Christian  name, 
as  Sir  William  or  Sir  John,  &c. ;  also,  a  ge- 
neral complimentary  form  of  address. 

SIREX  (in  Natural  History.)  The  tailed 
wasp,  a  genus  of  insects  of  wmch  there  are  26 
species. 

SIRIUS,  the  DoGTSAH.  A  very  bright  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  Canis  Major,  con 
spicuous  in  winter  nights  in  the  northern 
hetnispbere,  and  fipom  iu  ^ilendoar  supposed 
to  be  toe  nearest  of  the  stars. 

SIROCCO.  A  periodical  wind  in  Italy 
which  prevails  about  E^aster. 

SIZE.  A  sort  of  glue  made  of  the  shreds  and 
parings  of  leather,  parchment,  or  vellum,  bcnl 
ed  in  water,  and  strained.  It  is  used  by  paint- 
ers, paperuiakers,  &c. 

SIZER  A  charity  scholar  at  Cambridge 
coUe«fe,  England. 

SKATE.  An  instrument  made  use  of  to 
travel  swifdy  upon  the  ice ;  a  pleasant  amuse- 
ment for  boys,  but  often  very  dangerous. 
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SKATE.     A  cartilaginous  fish  of  the  ray 
kind,  called  the  variegated  ray  fish. 


SKELETON.  An  assemblage  of  tlie  bones 
of  any  animal,  cleaned,  dried,  and  preserved 
in  thar  natural  position. 


-^-^ 


SKETCH.  The  outline  of  any  ofcject,  takai 
in  pencil  or  otherwise, 

SKIFF.  A  small  Ught  boat 

SKIN.  One  of  tlie  principal  integuments  of 
the  body,  consisting  of  three  laminae,  namdv, 
the  scarf  skin,  which  is  llie  outarmoBt ;  tfie 
rete  mucosum,  ilie  second ;  and  the  cutis 
vaa,  or  real  skin,  the  third. 

SKIRMISH.  A  loose  desultory  engage- 
ment between  small  parties  deiachttl  from  the 
armies. 

SKULL.  The  bony  part  of  the  head,  fa- 
shioned in  the  form  of  a  globe,  and  consisting 
of  three  divisions,  namely,  tlic  sinciput,  or  fore 
part ;  the  occiput,  or  hind  part ;  and  the  ver- 
tex, or  crown. 

SKY.  The  blue  exfjanse  of  the  heavens,  or 
the  regi««i  which  surrounds  the  earth  beyond 
the  atmosphere-  Sir  Isaac  Newton  attributes 
tlie  azure  colour  of  the  sky  to  vapours  begin- 
ning to  condense  there,  and  acquiring  a  suf- 
ficient consistence  to  reflect  the  most  reflexi- 
ble  rays. 

SLAB  (among  Carpenters.)  An  outside 
plank  cut  from  a  tree,  which  is  generally  rono;h 
and  uneven;  also,  a  table  of  marble  for 
hearths,  &c 

SLATE.  A  bluish  fossil  stone,  which  is  so 
soft  that  it  can  be  cut  into  square*,  and  used 
either  for  the  roofe  of  houses  or  other  purnnses. 

SLEDGE.  A  carriage  without  wheds, 
used  for  carrying  ploughs  or  other  iniplements 
from  place  to  place ;  ako,  a  carriage  in  Rob- 
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sia,  fitted  for  travelling  on  the  snow.  In  Lap 
land,  the  sledges  are  drawn  by  reindeer. 

SLEEPERS.  Timbers  lying  next  to  the 
ground,  or  under  the  boarding  of  the  floor. 

SLEIGHT  OP  HAND,  or  Slight  of 
Hand.  The  tridcs  of  jugglers  performed 
with  such  dexterity  as  to  deceive  the  quickest 
eye. 

SLIDING-RULE.  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment, to  be  used  without  compasses  in  gauging. 

SLING.  A  contrivance  for  tlirowing  stones, 
consisting  of  a  leathern  strap  and  two  strings. 

SLING  (in  Sui-gery.)  A  bandage  for  sup- 
porting a  wounded  limb. 

SLOOP.  A  small  vessel  with  one  mast.  In 
tlie  navy,  sloops  are  tenders  carrying  ten  or 
twelve  guns,  and  about  thirty  men. 


SLOTH.  An  animal  rariarkable  for  its 
slow  motion  in  walking.  It  climbs  quicker 
than  it  walks. 


SLUG.  A  variety  of  the  snail  tribe,  that  has 
no  shell.     It  is  veiy  destructive  in  gardens. 

SLUG.  A  cylindrical  or  cubical  piece  of 
metal  shot  from  a  gun. 

SLUICE,  A  frame  of  wood  set  in  a  river, 
&c.  to  raise  the  water  or  to  let  it  pass  off,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

SMACK.  A  small  vessel  used  in  the  fislung 
trade. 

SMALL  ARMS.  A  general  name  for  mus- 
kets, fusils,  carabines,  &c. 

SMALL  CRAFT,  All  manner  of  small  sea 
vessels,  as  catches,  hoys,  &c. 

SMALL-POX,  A  cutaneous  disorder,  to 
which  persons  are  mostly  subject  once  in  Uieir 
lives.  If  taken  by  infection,  it  is  often  dan- 
gerous, but  if  taken  by  inoculation,  it  mostly 
passes  otF  without  any  ill  consequence.  Vac- 
cination, or  inoculation  with  the  cow-pox,  is 
milder,  and  is  considered  by  many  physicians 
0  be  a  certain  remedy  againt,t  infection  from 


the  small-pox.  Till  the  discovery  of  this  sub 
stitute,  tlie  small-pox  was  tlie  scourge  of  the 
human  rac«. 

SMALT.  A  sort  of  blue  colour  used  in 
painting. 

SMELL,  or  SMELLING.  One  of  Uie  five 
senses,  performed  by  a  vascular  porous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
nostrils. 

SMELT.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  tribe,  which 
ascends  rivers  in  vast  shoals  in  the  spawning 


SMELTING  (in  Metallurgy.)  The  fusion 
or  melting  of  ores,  in  order  to  separate  the 
metallic  from  the  earthy  or  stony  parts.  The 
art  of  fusing  ores  after  washing  is  one  of  tlie 
most  important  operations  in  metallurgy. 

SMITH.  One  who  works  in  iron. 

SMITHERY.  The  ait  of  working  iron  into 
particular  shapes,  as  occsision  requires. 

SMOKE.  A  humid  matter,  exhaled  in  Uie 
form  of  a  vapour,  which  ascends  from  tlie  fire. 
It  is  the  rarefied,  but  undecomposcd  part  of  a 
combustible,  always  proportioned  iu  quantity 
to  the  incombustible  matter  within  a  sub- 
stance, or  to  the  matter  with  wliich  oxygen 
does  not  readily  combine. 

SMOKE  JACK.  See  Jack. 

SMUGGLERS  (in  Law.)  Those  who  get 
proliibited  goods  clandestinely  and  fraudulent- 
ly imported,  or  who  import  or  export  dutiable 
goods  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by 
law. 

SMUT.  A  disease  in  corn,  which  consumes 
the  germ  and  substance  of  the  grain.  It  is  a 
sort  of  fungus. 

SNAIL.  A  sort  of  testaceous  animal,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  species,  some  of 
which  are  witliout  shells,  and  called  slugs,  as 
black,  white,  &c. ;  and  sometimes  provided 
with  shells  of  cai'bonate  of  lime,  combined 
with  coagulated  albumen,  secreted  by  the  skin 
of  the  insect,  the  mouth  of  the  shell  being  ex- 
tended by  layers  of  tlie  substance  to  the  mar  • 
gin.  The  eyes  of  snails  are  in  their  horiui, 
which  they  draw  in  at  pleasure. 


SNAKEL  An  amphibious  animal,  which  re- 
sembles an  eel  in  its  cylindrical  body. 

SNEEZING.  A  convulsive  contraction  of 
the  chest. 

SNIJPE.  A  heath  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the 
woodcocL  In  the  summer  it  is  seen  in  our 
marshes  and  low  gromids,  where  it  finds  its 
food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  worms  and  the 
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SNOW.  A  substance  well  known  in  cold 
climates,  formed  by  the  freezing  of  the  vapours 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  differs  from  hail  and 
hoar-frost,  in  being  as  it  were  crystalized, 
which  they  are  not.  This  appears  on  ex- 
amining a  flake  of  snow  by  a  magnifying 
glass,  when  the  whole  of  it  will  appear  to  be 
composed  of  fine  shining  spicula,  diverging 
like  rays  from  a  centre.  As  the  flakes  fall 
down  tlirough  the  atmosphere,  they  arc  con- 
tinually joined  by  more  of  these  radiated  spi- 
cula,  and  thus  increase  in  bulk  like  the  drops 
of  rain,  or  hail-stones. 

SNOW-BIRD.  A  smaU  bird  which  ap- 
pears only  in  the  timeof  snow;  called  also  the 
snow  bunting. 


SNOW-DROP.  A  native  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  orchards,  meadows,  and  the  sides 
of  hedges. 

SNUPF,  A  narcotic  powder  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  tlie  tobacco  plant.  It  serves  to 
excite  those  nerves  which  are  in  contact  with 
the  brain. 

SOAP.  A  composition  of  oil  or  fat,  and  pot- 
ashes, or  any  other  alkali.  The  soft  soap  ia 
made  of  jwtash  and  oil  or  tallow ;  the  Spanish 
or  Castile  soap,  of  oil  of  olives,  and  soda  or 
barilla :  black  soap  is  a  composition  of  train 
oil  and  an  alkali. 

SOCIETY.  A  name  given  to  any  associa- 
tion of  persons  uniting  tether,  and  coope- 


ratin^  to  effect  some  particular  object,  as  the 
societies  or  academies  for  promoting  the  causfi 
of  literature ;  charitable  societies,  for  purposes 
of  public  charity ;  missionary  societies,  for 
sendintj  missionaries  abroad,  and  the  like. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDER.  A  native  of  the 
Society  Islands,  which  are  situate  south  of  the 
equator  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  inhabit- 
ants generally  profess  the  Christian  religion, 
and  are  the  first  example  of  a  nation  convert- 
ed to  Christianity  by  the  efforts  of  missiona- 
ries in  modern  times. 


SODA.  A  mineral  alkali,  sometimes  found 
in  a  native  state,  as  in  the  lakes  in  Egypt, 
which,  being  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
leave  beds  ofsoda,  or  natron,  as  it  is  there  call- 
ed. Soda  is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
cured from  a  plant,  botanically  called  the  ssd- 
solasoda,  which  grows  among  the  cliffs  on  tlie 
coast,  and  also  from  other  plants  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  more  or  less  pure, 
according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  plant  from  which 
it  is  procured.  Soda  resembles  potash  very 
much,  but  it  is  rather  more  fusible,  and  when 
it  comes  into  the  air,  it  crumbles  into  powder 
instead  of  liquefying,  as  potash  does. 

SODAAVATER.  Water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  ocid  gas. 

SOI-DISANT.  Self-styled. 

SOIL.  The  ground  in  a  state  for  cultivation, 
or  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.  That  system  of  astrono- 
my, which  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  sun  is  the  immoveable  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, round  which  all  the  other  planets  re- 
volve at  different  distances,  and  in  different 
spaces  of  time. 

SOLDER.  A  metallic  composition  used  by 
plumbers  and  otiier  artificers,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  uniting  metallic  bodies  more  firmly  together. 
Iron  is  generally  soldered  with  copper ;  cop- 
per and  liras?,  with  tin. 

SOLE.  A  fish,  prol)ably  so  called  frwn 
keeping  on  or  near  the  Iwltom  of  th«  E<*a ;  they 
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alioiind  on  the  British  coast,  and  weigli  about 
eeven  pounds. 


SOLECISM.  An  impropriety  of  speech 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

SOLICITOR.  A  person  who  is  employed 
in  conducting  suits  in  chancery. 

SOLID  (in  Geometry.)  A  magnitude  which 
has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

SOLID  (in  Physics.)  A  body  whose  mi- 
nute parts  are  so  connected  togetner  as  not  to 
yield  readily  to  the  impression  of  external 
force,  in  distinction  from  a  fluid. 

SOLIDITY.  That  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  excludes  every  other  body  from  the 
place  which  it  occupies. 

SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT.  The 
confinement  of  prisoners  by  themselves  in 
cells. 

SOLO  (in  Music  Books.)  A  name  for  any 
part  that  is  performed  by  one  single  person. 

SOLSTICE.  The  time  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  equator,  name- 
ly, 23°  2&',  which  happens  about  the  21st  of 
tlune,  when  he  enters  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  or 
the  .summer  solstice ;  and  about  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, when  he  enters  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, which  is  the  winter  solstice. 

SOLSTITIAL  POINTS.  The  two  points 
in  the  ecliptic,  namely,  the  first  of  Cancer, 
and  the  first  of  Capricorn,  when  the  solstices 
happen. 

SOLVENT.  Any  menstruum  or  corrosive 
liquor  which  will  dissolve  bodies. 

SOLUTION.  The  intimate  mixture  or  per- 
fect union  of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  so  as 
seemingly  to  form  one  homogeneous  liquor. 

SOMNAMBULISM.  Walking  in  one's 
sleep. 

SOOT.  A  volatile  matter  arising  from  the 
smoke  of  wood  or  other  fuel ;  or,  more  proper- 
ly, the  smoke  itself  dried  and  condensed  on 
the  sides  of  the  chimney. 

SOPH  ISM.  A  specious  but  false  argument, 
that  serves  to  mislead. 

SOUND.  That  effect  or  impression  on  tlie 
ear  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tremu 
lous  motion  of  the  air  acting  on  that  organ.  If 
this  motion  be  uniform,  then  it  produces  a 
musical  note  or  sound.  It  travels  at  the  rate 
of  1142  feel  in  a  second,  and  diflerent  vibra 
tions  aflect  the  diflferent  gases  which  consti 
tute  tha  atiuospliere,  and,  iience  their  various 
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fiimuUarieutis  tonee;  but  the  same  gas  may  be 
variously  affected,  and  hence  different  pitches 
of  tone,  or  octaves.  If  a  string  perform  100 
vibrations  in  a  second,  the  ear  receives  100 
strokes,  which  we  call  sound ;  and,  if  another 
makes  200  vibrations,  the  first  is  lower  or 
flatter,  and  the  latter  higher  and  sharper,  but 
according  every  other  time,  so  that  in  flat 
sounds  there  are  fewer  vibrations  than  in  sharp 
sounds.  Every  key  of  the  pianoforte  contains 
a  determinate  niunber  of  vibrations,  which  ac- 
cord at  regular  intervals,  and  are  completed  in 
a  second.  It  appears  by  experiment,  that  we 
cannot  determine  the  sound  of  a  string  which 
makes  less  than  30  vibrations  in  a  second,  be- 
cause it  is  too  low,  nor  of  one  which  makes 
more  than  7552  vibrations  in  a  second,  be- 
cause too  high.  These  limits  determine  the 
power  of  the  human  ear.  The  eight  notes 
of  an  octava  sure  in  length  as  follows: — 
123-144-160-180-192-216-240-256— and  these 
are  the  proportions  of  strings  which  sound 
the  diatonic  scale,  in  which,  at  certain  inter- 
vals of  2,  3,  and  5,  the  vibrations  correspond. 

SOUND  (in  Gec^raph^.)  Any  great  inlet 
of  the  sea  between  the  mainland  and  an  island, 
as  Long  Island  Sound,  &c. 

SOUNDBOARD  (in  an  Organ.^  A  reser- 
voir into  which  the  wind  is  conaucted,  and 
thence  distributed  to  the  pipes. 

SOUNDING  (in  Navigation.)  Trying  the 
depth  of  the  water,  and  the  quality  of  the  bot- 
tom, by  a  line  with  a  plummet  at  the  end. 

SOUP.  A  strong  decoction  of  flesh  or  other 
substances. 

SOW  (in  the  Iron  Works.)  A  block  or 
lump  of  metal  worked  at  once  in  the  furnace. 

SPA.     A  mineral  spring. 

SPACE  (in  Geometry.)  The  area  of  any 
figure. 

SPACE  (among  Printers.)  A  slip  of  wood 
or  metal  for  making  a  space  between  words  or 
lines. 

SPAN.  An  English  measure  of  nine  inches. 

SPANIARD.  A  native  of  Spain,  a  hot,  dry, 
and  mountainous  country  of  Europe.  The  soil 
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of  the  fsonthern  part  of  Spain  is  generally  fer- 
tile. The  inhabitants  are  haughty,  bigoted, 
and  jealous,  but  brave  and  generous ;  their 
favourite  amusement  is  bull-fighting,  «md  most 
of  the  towns  have  an  amphitheatre  erected  for 
the  purpose.  Cadiz,  the  capital,  contains 
175,000  inhaWtants. 

SPANIEL.  A  valuable  species  of  dc^,  with 
a  lon^  shaggy  coat  and  pendulous  ears.  It  is 
a  iifitive  of  Spain. 
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SPAR.  Any  sort  of  earth  which  breaks 
easily  into  cubical  or  laminated  fragments  with 
|)olished  surfaces. 

SPARROW.  A  bird  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  finch,  tliat  they  are  classed  by  LinnjEus 
under  tlie  generic  name  of  fringilla.  But  the 
sparrow  differs  in  its  habits  essentially  from 
the  finch.  It  us  a  mischievous,  cmming,  spite- 
ful bird,  that  is  very  destructive  in  corn-fields, 
and  in  the  roofa  of  houses,  where  it  builds. 


SPARROW-HAWK.  A  species  of  short- 
winged  hawk,  which  lives  upon  smaller  birds. 
In  a  domesticated  state  the;sr  are  said  to  become 
very  much  attached  to  their  keeper. 

SPASM.  An  involuntary  contiaction  of  tlxe 
muscular  fibres. 

SPATHACE^.  One  of  the  Linn aean  na- 
tural order^,  comprehending  plants  very  simi- 
lar to  the  liliaceous  plants,  as  tlie  narcissus,  &c. 

SPATULA.  An  instrument  for  spreading 
salves  or  plasters. 

SPAVIN.  A  disea.se  in  the  feet  of  horses, 
which  causps  them  to  swell. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  COM 
MONS.  A  member  chosen  by  tlie  house,  and 
approved  by  the  king  of  England,  who  regu- 
lates all  their  proceedings,  and  speaks  in  the 
nan'«  of  the  whole  on  all  public  occysi<»ps 


SPEAKING  TRUMPET  A  r.ort  of  tram- 
pet  used  at  sea,  by  the  help  of  which  persons 
may  hear  at  a  great  distance. 
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SPEAR.  A  sort  of  lance  with  a  sharp 
point. 

SPECIAL  JURY  (in  Law.)  A  jury  sworn 
to  try  a  particular  cause. 

SPECIALTY  (in  Law.)  A  bond,  bill,  or 
similar  instrument. 

SPECIE.  Gold  or  coin,  in  distinction  from 
pai]Mir  money. 

SPECIES.  Any  particular  plant,  animal, 
or  mineral,  contained  under  a  genus. 

SPEK;IFIC.  a  medicine  having  a  parti- 
cular efficacy. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  The  relaUve 
proportion  of  the  wei£;ht  of  bodies  of  the  same 
bulk,  which  is  determined  by  immersing  tliem 
in  any  fluid.  Hence,  platina  is  19.5;  gold 
19.25;  silver  10.741 ;  lead  11.35;  copper  7.78; 
iron  7.78;  paving  Portland  stone  2.5;  glass 
2.8 ;  white  marble  2.8  ;  milk  1.03 ;  olive  oil 
0.915;  ether  0.739;  fet  0.923;  ash  wood  0.845; 
beech  0.852;  cork  0.24  ;  ehn  0.761  ;  fir  0.55  ; 
oak  1.27  ;  walnut  0.662.  Taking  atmospheric 
air  as  1,  then  chlorine  is  2.47;  carbonic  acid 
1.52;  oxygen  1.103C  ;  azote  0.%91 ;  steam 
of  water  0.6235 ;  carburetted  hydrogen  0.555; 
and  hydrogen  0.0735. 

SPECTRUM.  A  luminous  spot  formed  by 
a  ray  of  liglit  on  a  wliite  surface  when  admit- 
ted through  a  small  hole.  If  a  dense  transpa- 
rent body  be  interposed,  the  light  will  be  re- 
fracted m  proportion  to  tlie  density  of  the 
medium  ;  but  if  a  triangular  glass  prism  be 
interposed,  the  light  is  not  merely  refracted, 
but  divided  into  se\'en  different  rays.  The  ray 
of  light  no  longer  forms  a  luminous  spot,  but 
has  assumed  an  oblong  shape,  terminating  in 
semicircular  arches,  and  exhibiting  seven  dif- 
ferent colours.  This  image  is  called  the  spec- 
trum, and,  from  being  produced  by  the  prism, 
the  prismatic  spectrum.  These  different 
coloured  rays  ajipcaring  in  different  places  of 
the  spectrum,  show  that  their  refractive  power 
is  different.  Those  which  are  nearest  tlie  mid- 
dles are  the  least  refracted,  and  those  wliich 
are  the  most  distant,  the  greatest.  The  order 
of  the  seven  rays  of  the  spectrum  is  the  follow- 
ing :  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  bhie,  indigo, 
violet  The  rod,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  tlie  least,  and  the  violet,  which  is 
at  the  odicr  end,  is  the  most  refracted.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  found,  if  the  whole  spectrum  was  di- 
vided into  300  parts,  the  numl.>er  of  the  part."* 
occupied  l)y  each  of  the  colours  to  ]ie  tlie  fol- 
loiving ;  red,  45  parts ;  orange,  27 ;  yellow, 
48 ;    ^efn,  60 ;   Hue,  60 ;   indigo,  40 ;   and 
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violet,  80.  These  difTerent  wjloured  raya  are 
not  Biibject  to  farther  division.  No  change  is 
effected  upon  any  of  them  by  being  farther  re- 
fracted or  reflected ;  and  as  tliey "differ  in  re- 
frangibility,  so  also  do  they  differ  in  the  power 
if  inflection  and  reflection.  The  violet  rays  are 
found  to  be  the  most  reflexible  and  inflexible, 
and  the  red  the  least. 

SPECULUM.  Any  polished  body  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  light,  such  as  polisiied 
metals,  looking-glasses,  &c. 

SPERMACETI.  An  oily  substance  found 
in  the  head  of  the  physeter  macroceplialus,  a 
species  of  whale. 

SPHERE  (in  Geometry.)  A  solid  contained 
imder  one  uniform  round  surface,  such  as 
would  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle 
about  a  diameter  thereof,  as  an  axis. 

SPHERE  (in  Astronomy.)  The  concave  orb 
or  expanse  which  invests  our  globe,  and  in 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  be  fixed, 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye. 

SPHERICS.  The  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
.particularly  of  the  several  circles  described  on 
its  surface,  with  the  method  of  projecting  the 
same  on  a  plane. 

SPHEROID.  A  solid  body  approaching  to 
the  figure  of  a  sphere.  There  are  two  species 
of  spheroids,  the  oblate  and  the  oblong  both  of 
which  are  understood  to  be  formed  from  the 
circular  motion  of  a  semi-ellipsis  round  its 
axis.  The  oblate  spheroid  is  shaped  like  an 
orange,  and  the  oblong  like  a  lemon. 

SPHINX.  A  fabulous  monster  of  Thebes, 
said  to  have  put  forth  riddles,  and  to  have 
killed  those  who  could  not  expound  them ;  also, 
an  Egyptian  statue  with  the  head  of  a  woman 
and  the  body  of  a  lion.  The  engraving  repre- 
sents the  enormous  one  in  Egypt,  near  the 
pyramids,  tlie  body  of  which  is  covered  with 
sand. 
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by  a  thousand  Bmall  lioles,  through  which  the 
finest  threads  pass,  which  are  spun  into  on»^ 
by  the  pap,  and  the  four  are  then  united  into 
the  thread  of  the  web,  each  thread  b^ng  a 
union  of  4000.  The  means  which  it  adopts  in 
choosing  positions,  and  to  fix  the  points  of  ita 
web,  entitle  it  to  res^^ect  and  admiration. 


SPIDER-WORT.  A  perennial  and  a 
flowering  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

SPINAGE.     A  pot-herb. 

SPINE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  bony  column, 
which  consists  of  the  twenty -four  vertebrae  of 
the  back. 

SPINET.  A  musical  instrument  something 
similar  to  a  harpsichord. 

SPINNING.  The  act  of  drawing  silk, 
flax,  or  wool,  into  threads,  which  is  performed 

ther  by  means  of  a  wheel,  or  by  machinea 
particularly  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

SPINNING-JENNY.  A  machine  used  to 
spin  cotton,  &c.,  by  which  many  spindles  are 
turned  by  a  horizontal  wheel. 


SPIDER.  An  insect  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  ingenuity  in  the  formation  of  beautiful 
geometrical  welis.  These  it  constnicis  by 
threads,  passing  from  four  paps  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  abdotnpn,  and  each  pap  is  perforated 


SPINSTER  (in  Law.)  An  addition  usually 
given  to  unmarried  women. 

SPIRACULA.  Holes  or  pores  in  the  ab- 
domen of  insects,  through  wiiich  they  breathe. 

SPIRAL.  A  curve  line,  which  in  its  pro- 
grcss  always  recedes  more  and  more  from  its 
centre. 

SPIRE.  A  steeple  that  rises  tapering  by 
degrees,  and  ends  in  a  point. 

SPIRITS.  A  general  name  for  all  volatile 
substances  collected  by  distillation,  now  con- 
fined by  chymists  to  alcohol. 

SPLEEN  (in  Anatomy.)  A  spongy  visca'', 
of  a  livid  colour,  Ivinji  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  '      '   ^     = 

SPLICING.     Joining  one  rope  to  another. 
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SPOKES.  The  bars  in  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage. 

SPONDEE.     A  foot  of  two  syllables. 

SPONGE.  A  substance  which,  at  one 
time,  was  supposed  to  be  a  sea-moss  growing 
on  rocks,  but  now  discovered  to  be  a  sort  of 
zooph3rte,  that  is  torpid,  and  clothed  with  a 
gelatinous  porous  flesh,  by  which  it  absorbs  or 
rgects  water  at  pleasure. 

SPOONBILL.  A  bird  so  called  from  its 
flat  orbicular  beak,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
spoon.  It  inhabits  the  shores  of  America,  from 
Brazil  to  Georgia.  Its  length  is  two  feet  six 
inches,  and  its  colour  a  beautiful  rose  tint 
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SPONTANEOUS.  An  epithet  for  things 
that  act  of  tliemselves,  without  any  apparent 
external  agency,  as  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  vegetable  substances,  which  when 
higWy  dried,  and  closely  heaped,  will  burst 
into  a  flame ;  so  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
the  hmbs  or  parts  of  animals  which  have  been 
cut  oflfor  destroyed. 

SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN,  &c.  Dark  places 
observed  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  of  the 
the  nature  of  which  little  is  known  2it  present. 

SPRAT.  A  fish  very  similar  to  a  herring, 
but  smaller.  It  is  a  species  of  the  same  genus ; 
imder  the  generic  name  of  clupea. 

SPRAY.  The  sprinkling  of  the  sea  driven 
from  the  top  of  a  wave  in  stormy  weather. 

SPRING  (in  Astronomy.)  One  of  tl)e 
seasons,  connnencing  in  the  nortliern  hemi 
sphere  when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  about  the 
21st  of  March. 

SPRING.  A  fountain  or  sotirce  of  water 
rising  out  of  the  gi'ound. 

SPRING  (among  Mechanics.)  A  piece  of 
tempered  steel,  fitt^  to  give  an  elastic  power 
to  any  machine,  as  the  spring  of  a  watch,  re- 
presented ondemeadL 
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SPRINGTIDES. 

moon. 


Tides  at  new  and  full 


SPRIT.  A  small  boom  or  pole  crossing  the 
sail  of  a  boat  diagonally. 

SPRUCE.  A  fluid  extracted  by  decoction 
from  the  spruce  fir. 

SPRUC&BEER.  A  cheap  and  wholesome 
liquor,  made  of  treacle  or  molasses,  and  the 
essence  of  spruce,  well  boiled  in  water,  to 
which  yest  is  afterwards  added  to  assist  tlie 
fermentation. 

SPUNK.  A  substance  growing  on  the 
sides  of  trees,  which,  when  dried,  serves  as 
tinder. 

SPUR.  A  piece  of  metal  mjide  to  fit  the 
heel  of  a  horseman,  and  armed  with  a  rowel, 
which  is  used  for  urging  a  horse  on. 

SPY.  A  person  hired  to  watch  the  motions 
of  another,  particularly  what  passes  in  an 
enemy's  camp. 

SQUADRON  (in  tlie  Navy.)  A  detach- 
ment of  ships  employed  in  any  expedition. 

SQUADRON  (in  the  Army.)  A  body  of 
horse,  fvom  one  to  two  hundred. 

SQUARE  (in  Geometry.)  A  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  and 
sides  equal. 

SQUARE  (in  Arithmetic.)  Tlie  product 
of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself;  also,  the 
squares  of  lineal  measures,  as  a  square  foot, 
a  square  yard. 

SQUARE  (among  Carpenters.)  An  instru- 
ment for  squaring  their  work  or  reducing  it  to 
a  square. 

SQUARE  (in  Military  Afl"airs.)  A  body  of 
soldiers  formed  into  a  square. 

SQUARE-ROOT.  A  number  which,  mul- 
tiplied in  itself,  produces  the  square  nmnber : 
thus,  2  is  the  square-root  of  4. 

SQUIRREL.  An  agile  animal,  that  climbs 
dexterously,  and  leaps  nimbly  from  tree  to 
tree.  It  lives  mostly  on  seeds  and  fruit  The 
gray  squirrel  is  remeirkable  for  its  beauty  and 
activity ;  it  is  generally  of  a  fine  bluish  gray ; 
easily  tamed,  and  is  very  playful  and  mi« 
chievous.     It  is  very  common  in  the  United 


STACK  or  hick.  A  structiu-c  of  hay  or 
corn,  so  formed  tliai  it  may  be  thatched,  by 
way  of  defence  from  tlte  wet     The  stemoc 
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body  of  the  stack  should  be  about  two  tliirds, 
and  the  roof  one  third,  of  the  whole  stack. 
A  funnel  or  chimney,  called  the  well,  is  fre- 
quently left  in  circular  stacks,  to  prevent  tiieir 
heating  too  strongly.  As  a  preservative 
against  the  wet,  while  the  hay  or  corn  is 
stacking,  rick-cloths  are  fixed  up. 

STADIUM.  A  Greek  long  measure,  equal 
to  a  furlong ;  also,  the  race-course  among  the 
Greeks. 

STAFF.    An  ensign  of  office. 

STAFF  (in  the  Ai-my.)  A  specified  num- 
ber of  officers  acting  together. 

STAFF  (among  Mariners.)  A  light  pole 
erected  in  a  ship,  on  which  the  colours  are 
hoisted. 

STAFF-OFFICERS.  Those  officers  who 
constitute  the  staff. 

STAG.  An  elegant  animal  of  the  deer  kind, 
the  male  of  which  has  branching  and  recur- 
vate  horns.  He  has  a  round,  well  formed 
body,  with  long  and  slender  legs,  and  the 
head  crowned  with  a  pair  of  horns,  which 
are  as  ornamental  as  they  are  useful.  The 
eyes  of  the  stag  are  peculiarly  brilliant,  and 
his  sense  of  smelling  is  very  acute.  He  is 
generally  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  from  four  to  six  in  length.  His  colour  is 
reddish,  and  sometimes  a  brown  or  yellow. 
The  stag  is  common  in  India,  China,  Scot- 
land, and  England. 
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STAG-BEETLE.  An  insect  which  Uves 
in  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees. 

STAGE.  The  elevated  place  in  the  area 
of  a  theatre,  where  the  actors  perform  their 
parts ;  also,  any  elevated  place  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  any  thing,  or  of  carrying  on 
any  work  in  building. 

STAGE-COACH.  A  public  vehicle,  so 
called  because  the  horses  go  only  a  certain 
distance  at  a  time,  which  is  called  a  stage. 

STALACTITES.  A  sort  of  calcareous 
earths,  consisting  of  caibonatc  of  lime,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  water.  They  arc  found  sus- 
pended from  the  roofs  of  caverns  in  calcare- 
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ouB  mountains,  and  are  formed  by  the  dripping 
of  water. 

STALK,  Caulis  (in  Botany.)  That  part 
of  a  plant  which  receives  the  nourishment 
from  the  root,  and  distributes  it  to  tlie  other 
parts. 

STALL.  A  particular  seat  in  a  cathedral ; 
also,  a  partition  in  a  stable ;  and  an  open 
shop  in  a  market  or  fair. 

STAMEN  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  fructification  in  plants,  on  which 
Linnaeus'  sexual  system  is  founded. 

STAMINA.  The  simple  original  parts  of 
an  animal  body,  which  existed  in  the  embryo. 

STAMP.  Any  instrument  with  which  an 
impression  is  made. 

STANDARD.  An  original  weight  or  mea- 
sure by  which  other  measures  are  regulated. 

STANDARD  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  flag 
or  banner  borne  as  a  signal  for  tlie  forming 
of  troops  into  a  body. 

STANNERIES.     Tin  mines  or  works. 

STAR.  A  general  name  for  tlie  heavenly 
Ix)dies,  but  more  particularly  for  what  arc 
otiierwise  denominated  fixed  stars,  as  distin- 
guished from  planets,  comets,  satellites,  &c. 
These  stars  are  stationed  in  space  at  twenty 
or  thirty  billions  of  miles  distance  from  each 
other.  The  number  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
above  the  horizon  at  one  time,  is  about  1000  ; 
but  powerful  telescopes  augment  their  num- 
ber indeterminately.  Herschel  was  enabled 
to  co\mt  hundreds  in  tlie  field  of  his  tele- 
scope, and  the  milky  way  is  an  assemblage  of 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  stars,  indistinct 
to  the  naked  eye.  Herschel  counted  ten  thou- 
sand in  a  square  degree.  It  appears  that 
space  is  filled  with  similar  clusters  or  won- 
derful shoals  of  stars,  which,  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  appear  as  luminous  points,  but  viewed 
through  telescopes  display  innumerable  stars 
at  such  distances  that  their  light  must  have 
been  hundreds  of  years  traveUing  to  the  earth. 
Of  these  clusters,  called  Nebulae,  Herschel 
has  given  a  catalogue  of  many  hundreds  in 
all  varieties  of  forms.  He  found,  also,  lumi- 
nous spaces  in  which  he  could  distinguish  no 
stars,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
a  variety  of  nature  different  from  the  system 
of  suns  and  planets ;  but  speculations  on  such 
subjects  aie  useless.  The  particular  stars  in 
each  constellation  have  been  moreover  distin- 
guished, by  the  moderns,  by  the  letters  of  the 
Greek,  and  also  according  to  their  magnitude, 
from  the  first  or  largest  to  tlie  sixth  or  the 
smallest  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

STARBOARD.  The  right  hand  of  a  sliip, 
when  looking  towards  the  head  or  fore  part. 

STARCH.  A  powder  drawn  from  wheat 
flour,  and  used  in  stiffening  linen. 

STARLING.  A  bird  ahont  nine  inches 
long,  that  is  very  docile,  and  may  be  easily 
taught  to  speak. 

STATICS.  That  branch  of  the  science 
of  mechaiucs  which  teaches  tlxc  properties 
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of  bodies  in  respect  to  their  wdgbt,  eoai- 
librium,  &c.  when  in  a  state  of  rest  See 
Mechanics. 

STATIONER.  A  dealer  in  paper,  pens, 
and  all  writing  utensils,  &c. 

STATUARY.  A  branch  of  sculpture ;  the 
art  of  carving  images  as  representations  oS 
real  persons  or  things. 

STATUES,  Figures  of  men  or  other  ob- 
jects formed,  with  the  chisel,  of  marble  or 
stooe,  &C-,  or  car\''ed  in  wood,  and  cast  in 
plaster  of  paris  or  in  different  kinds  of  metals. 

STATUTES  Laws,  ordinances,  and  acts 
of  a  government 

STAVE  (in  Music)  The  five  horizontal 
and  parallel  lines  on  and  between  which  the 
notes  are  placed. 
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STEALING  (in  Law.)  The  fraudulent 
taking  away  of  another  man's  goods,  against 
or  without  the  will  of  him  to  whom  they 
belong. 

STEAM.  The  aqueous  gas  or  vapour, 
created  by  heat  applied  to  water ;  smd  at  212, 
the  boiling  point,  every  cubic  inch  of  water 
produces  rather  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of 
Eteam,  and  is  then  equivalent  in  elastic  force 
to  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  high.  It 
raises  the  mercury  to  40  by  adding  14  degrees 
more  of  heat,  and  every  cubic  foot  expands  to 
5,  and  at  285  of  heat  it  raises  the  mercury  95 
inches ;  and  every  cubic  foot  of  steam  ex- 
pands to  40,  or  72,000  times  the  original  bulk 
of  water. 

STEAM-ENGINE.  An  arrangement  of 
mechanism,  by  which,  by  the  alternate  gene- 
ration and  condensation  of  steam,  or  by  making 
it  act  above  and  below  the  forcer  of  the  jHston, 
a  lerer  is  raised  suid  d^ressed  with  any  de- 


I  power  four  boors.  Steam-eagines  are  divided 
into  low  pressure  and  high  pre«ure ;  in  the 
latter,  the  steam  being  excited  by  the  heat  of 
212,  that  of  boiUng  water,  is  recondensed  \j 
cold,  and  a  valve  provides  for  its  escape, 
when  it  raises  the  thermometer  above  thirty 
inches.  But  if  the  valve  is  loaded  witli  a  se- 
cond 15  pounds,  equal  to  another  atmosphere, 
then  the  mercury  will  rise  to  60,  and  the  force 
be  douUe^  steam  bein^  20  times  its  former 
bulk ;  if  it  be  loaded  wiui  2d  pounds,  it  will  be 
again  doubled,  and  so  on  ;  but,  of  course, 
such  augmentation  of  fwce  tries  the  strength 
of  the  engine. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION.  The  applica- 
tion  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  propulsioa 
of  vessels  through  tlie  water,  by  rotating 
paddle  wheels  at  the  sides.  This  application 
of  steam  was  the  invoition  of  Robert  Fulton, 
of  New- York ;  it  was  brought  into  soGcessfid 
use  in  1807,  and  is  now  adopted  in  most  civi- 
lized countries,  as  a  safe  and  perfect  means 
of  navigation,  independent  of  wind,  tide,  and 
current  ;  engines  of  100  horse  power,  pro- 
pelling vessels  of  200  or  300  tons  10  to  18 
miles  an  hour. 


STEIEL.  Iron  refined  and  purified  by  fire. 
It  is  chjTnically  described  as  a  carburet  of  iron, 
or  iron  comlsned  with  a  small  portion  of  car ' 
bon. 

STEEL- YARDS.  A  balance  for  weighing 
things. 


STEERAGE     An  apartment  in  ships  in 
front  of  the  bulk-head  of  the  great  cabin. 

STEERSMAN.     The  person  at  the  hdm 
emploved  to  regulate  the  ship's  course. 

STfcLLAT  Ja.  One  of  the  Linnaean  natural 
gree  of  poiwcr,  from  that  of  one  honte  to  300,  orders  of  plants,  comprehending  those  which 
erery  19  cubic  inches  of  water  producing  20 ,  have  their  leaves  disposed  round  the  stan  in 
feet  erf"  steam,  which  is  equal  in  expansive  the  form  of  a  star. 


force  to  the  power  of  one  horse,  produced  bv 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coeds,  with 
from  30  to  40  strokes  per  minute;  and,  in 
general,  a  chaldron  of  coaU  wcM-ks  100  hone 
2Y 


STEM  (in  Botany.)  That  part  ©f  a  plant 
which  sustains  the  root,  leaves,  and  flower. 

STEM  (in  Shipbuilding.)  The  circular 
piece  of  timber  into  which  tte  two  sides  ofth* 
30' 
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ship  are  united  at  the  fore  end;  the  fore  part 
of  tne  ship,  as  opposed  to  the  stern. 

STENOGRAPHY,  or  Shorthand.  The 
art  of  writing  in  short  cliaracters,  instead  of 
words. 

STEPPES.  Barren  tracts  of  land  in  Rus- 
sia. 

STEREOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  represent- 
ing soHds  on  a  plane. 

STEREOMETRY.  The  science  which 
teaches  the  measuring  of  sohds. 

STEREOTYPE.  One  entire  solid  piece  of 
type,  cast  from  an  impression  in  gypsum  of  a 
page  composed  with  moveable  types. 

STERLING  MONEY.  The  lawful  money 
of  Great  Britain. 

STERN.  The  hindermost  part  of  a  ship. 

STEWARD  (in  Law.)  A  term  applied  to 
several  officers  of  distinction.  In  England, 
the  Lord  High  Steward  presides  at  the  trial  of 
a  peer,  the  coronation  of  the  king,  &c. 

STEWARD  (in  Commerce.)  One  who 
manages  the  affairs  of  another,  particularly  in 
the  management  of  estates. 

STIGMA  (in  Botany.)  The  top  of  the  pistil. 

STILL.  An  apparatus  for  vapourizing  com- 
pound fluids,  and  recondensing  the  vapours 
of  each  of  the  component  parts  as  they  are 
successively  raised  by  heat ;  it  consists  of  an 
alembic,  a  worm,  a  refrigerator,  and  a  re- 
ceiver. Oceans  of  poison  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  them. 


STILTS.  A  set  of  piles  driven  into  the 
ground  plot  for  the  intended  pier  of  a  bridge. 

STIMULANTS.  Medicines  which  tend  to 
excite  the  animal  energy. 

STING.  A  weapon  in  the  form  of  a  barbed 
spear,  with  which  some  insects  are  armed. 

STIRRUP.  The  step  of  a  saddle. 

STIRRUP  (in  Shipbuilding.)  A  piece  of 
timber  put  under  the  keel  when  some  part  of 
it  is  lost;  also,  the  name  of  some  short  ropes. 

STIVER.  A  Dutch  coin,  eqiial  to  about  one 
•nd  three  quarter  cents. 
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STOAT.  A  species  of  weasel ;  a  variety  of 
the  ermine. 

STOCK.  The  wooden  part  of  many  instru- 
ments, as  the  stock  of  an  anchor,  the  stock  of 
a  gun,  &c. 

STOCK  (in  the  Army.)  Part  of  a  soldier's 
dress  worn  round  the  neck  instead  of  a  neck- 
cloth. 

STOCK  (in  Commerce.)  Any  fund  con- 
sisting of  money  or  goods  employed  by  a  per- 
son in  trade,  particularly  the  sum  of  money 
raised  by  a  company  for  carrying  on  any  tra- 
ding concern. 

STOCK-BROKER.  One  who  deals  in  the 
public  funds  for  others. 

STOCK-EXCHANGE.  The  place  where 
stock  is  bought  and  sold. 

STOCK-JOBBER.  A  speculator  or  dealer 
in  the  public  stocks  or  funds. 

STOCKING.  A  covering  for  the  legs,  made 
cither  of  silk,  avooI,  cotton,  or  thread,  &c.  knit 
with  the  hands  or  wove  in  a  frame. 

STOCKS  (in  Domestic  Policy.)  The  public 
funds  or  government  securities,  which  bear  an 
interest,  and  are  regularly  bought  and  sold. 

STOCKS  (in  Law.)  A  mode  of  confining 
the  legs  of  disorderly  persons  by  way  of  pu- 
nishment, which  was  ordained  by  statute. 

STOCKS  (in  Slupbuilding.)  A  frame  of 
timber  upon  which  vessels  are  built 

STOICS.  A  sect  of  philosophers  among  the 
ancients,  who  maintained  that  pain  was  no 
evil,  and  many  other  paradoxes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

STOLE,  Ghoom  of  the.  The  head  offi- 
cer in  the  bedchamber  of  a  king  or  prince. 

STOMACH.  The  membraneous,  oblong 
receptacle  in  the  lower  region,  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  food  and  convert  it  into  chyle. 

STONE.  A  hard  mineral,  that  may  be  used 
in  various  ways  in  building.  The  principal 
component  parts  of  stones  are  silica,  alumina, 
zircona,  glucina,  lime,  and  magnesia  ;  some- 
times the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  nickel, 
chronium,  and  copper,  ai-e  also  found  to  enter 
into  their  composition. 

STONE-FRUIT.  Fruit  having  its  seed  en- 
closed  in  a  stony  substance. 

STONEHENGB.  A  pile  of  huge  stones  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  England,  six  miles  distant 
from  that  city,  which  is  generally  admitted  by 
antiquaries  to  have  been  a  British  temple.  It 
consists  of  the  remains  of  four  ranks  of  rough 
stones  ranged  one  within  another,  and  sus- 
taining others  that  are  laid  across  and  fastened 
by  mortices. 

STONEWARE.  A  general  name  for  every 
thing  which  is  manufactured  of  earth  or  clay, 
particularly  the  coarser  sorts  of  earthenware. 

STOP  (in  Music.)  The  pressure  of  the 
strings  by  performers  on  the  violin  and  violon* 
cello,  by  which  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  finger-board. 

STOP  OF  AN  ORGAN.  A  collection  of 
pipes  similar  in  tone  and  quality,  which  run 
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thraogh  the  whole  or  a  great  part  o£\h»  com 
paas  A  an  instrument 

STORAX.  The  gum  benioin. 

STORES,  or  Naval  Stores.  The  male- 
riab  laid  op  in  store  for  the  use  of  a  naVVi 
sach  as  ordnance,  ammonitioD,  masts,  saib, 
cordage,  £c 

STORK.  A  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  heron 
and  the  crane,  with  which  it  is  classed  liy  Lin 
nsus,  under  the  generic  name  of  ardea.  It  is 
a  white  bird,  haring  the  orbits  of  the  eye 
naked.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Ekirope,  Asia, 
and  Afirica,  and  feeds  upon  amphibMMis  ani- 
mals. In  BkiUand  and  Cx^many  the  storksare 
much  fiiToored,  and  are  to  be  seoa  on  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  and  erea  in  the  public  streets. 


ST.  PAULS  CATHEDRAL.    The  me- 
tiopo&an  church  of  LondoD,  boiltby  Wren, 
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between  1670  and  1720,  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  3,500,000  doUars-  The  cross  is  340  feet 
high,  the  length  of  the  building  500  feet,  and 
its  circumferoKe  2292  feet 

STRAIT,  or  STRAITS.  A  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea  shut  in  by  land  on  both  sides,  as  the 
Scraits  of  Gibraltar,  &c 

STRATUM.  A  bed  or  layer,  and  Stbata, 
the  beds  or  layers  of  different  earths  or  mine- 
ral substances,  of  which  the  whole  earth  is 
ctwaposed.   

STRElABfOt    A  flag  or  pendant  in  a  ship. 

STRIKE!  A  measure  of  capacity,  contain- 
ing four  buahds. 

STRIPED  BASS.  A  fish  found  in  our  salt- 
water rivers,  shaped  like  c  trout,  bat  with  a 
larger  head;  its  sides  are  striped.  They 
sometimes  grow  to  the  weight  of  25  or  100 
potuMfa. 


STRUMA-  A  8CTofokn»  swdling. 

STUCCO.  A  composition  of  white  marble 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  plaster  of  lime. 
It  is  used  on  walls,  or  in  making  ornamental 
figures. 

STUD.  A  stock  of  breedii^  horses  and 
maresj^rticularly  those  of  the  mier  sent. 

STITDDING  SAILS.  light  saib  extended 
beyond  the  skins  of  the  principal  saib. 

STUDENT.  One  studying  for  his  degrees 
at  a  universi^;  also,  a  person  who  is  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  bar. 

STUFF.  Any  sort  of  thin  cloth  nade  ot 
wool  or  other  matter. 

STUM.  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermenta- 
tion. 

;  STURGEON.  A  large  kind  offish,  which 
inhabits  the  sea,  but  ascends  the  rivers  aimnal- 
t^.    The  flesh  of  all  the  species  is  used  for 


'=^T Y  LE.  A  sort  rf  bodkin  with  which  the 
-  wrote  on  wax  or  on  lead,  now  used 
:  ng  on  ivory,  leaves,  and  paper  par* 
v  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

1     STYLE  (in  Dialling)  The  pin  which,  by 

I  its  shadow,  points  out  me  hour. 

[    STYLE  (in  Botany.)  Thecolunmar 

I  of  the  pistil 
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STYLE.  A  name  which,  in  several  sci 
ences,  denotes  a  particular  rule  or  method,  as 
in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  the  manner  of  ex 
pressing  one's  sentiments. 

STYLE  (in  Chronology.)  The  manner  of 
computing  time,  which  is  either  old  style  or 
new  style.  By  the  old  style  the  year  consist- 
ed of  365  days  and  6  hours  ;  but  the  new  or 
Gregorian  style  was  made  to  correspond  more 
nearly  with  tne  period  of  the  sun's  revolution, 
reckoning  the  year  to  be  365  days  6  hours  49 
ipinutes  20  seconds,  by  retrenching  11  days 
from  the  old  style.  The  new  style  was  intro- 
duced into  Germany  in  1700,  and  in  1752  into 
England  by  act  of  parliament,  whereby  the  2d 
of  September  in  that  year  was  reckoned  the 
14th. 

STYLE  (in  Architecture.)  A  particular 
mode  of  erecting  buildings,  as  the  Gothic 
style,  Saxon  style,  &c. 

STYPTICS.  Substances  which  have  a 
binding  quality,  and  are  used  to  stop  bleeding, 
<&c. 

SUB.  A  prefix  which  denotes  inferiority  of 
rank  or  defect  of  quality,  as  subaltern,  subor- 
dinate, &c. 

SUBALTERN.  An  inferior  officer,  acting 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  another,  as 
cornets,  ensigns,  &c. 

SUBDIVISION.  A  division  or  part  under 
another  or  greater  division. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.  A  mood  of 
verbs  which  imply  a  condition  annexed  to  an 
affirmation. 

SUBLIMATE.  Any  substance  procured  by 
the  process  of  sublimation,  particularly  the 
BuUimate  of  mercury,  an  extremely  acrid  and 
violently  poisonous  preparation. 

SUBLIMATION.  A  process  by  which  vo- 
latile substances  are  raised  by  heat,  and  again 
condensed  in  the  solid  form. 

SUBMARINE.  An  epithet  for  what  is  or 
happens  under  the  sea  or  water,  as  a  submarine 
explosion  or  submarine  navigation,  &c. 

SUBMULTIPLE.  A  number  or  quantity 
contained  in  another  number  or  quantity  a 
certain  number  of  times  exactly,  as  4,  which 
is  the  submultiple  of  24. 

SUBORNATION.  A  hiring  or  getting  per- 
Bons  to  swear  falsely. 

SUBPCENA  (in  Law.)  A  writ  for  sum- 
moning witnesses. 

SUBSCRIPTION.  The  signing  or  setting 
one's  hand  to  a  paper ;  also,  the  giving  a  sum 
of  money,  or  engaging  to  give  it,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  some  common  object  in  which  se- 
veral are  interested,  as  subscriptions  in  sup- 
port of  charitable  institutions,  and  the  like. 

SUBSCRIPTION  (among  Booksellers.) 
The  engaging  to  take  a  certain  number  of  co- 
pies of  any  new  work  from  the  publisher. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  THIRTY- 
NINE  ARTICLES.  The  solemn  testifying 
one's  assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  taking  an  oath  and 
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signing  one's  name  thereto,  as  ocoauon  re- 
quires. 

SUBSIDIARY  TROOPS.  Troopt  hired 
to  serve  for  a  given  sum. 

SUBSIDY.  Money  given  to  a  foreign  pow- 
er for  services  rendered. 

SUBSTANTIVE.  Another  name  for  a 
noun. 

SUBSTITUTE  (in  Law.)  One  delegated  to 
act  for  another. 

SUBSTITUTE  (in  the  Militia.)  One  en- 
gaged to  serve  in  the  room  of  another. 

SUBSTRATUM.  A  stratum  underneath. 

SUBTENSE  OP  AN  ARC.  A  right  line 
opposite  to  an  angle,  supposed  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  extremities  of  the  arc. 

SUBTERRANEAN.  Underground,  or 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

SUBTRACTION.  The  taking  of  one  num. 
ber  or  quantity  from  another,  expressed  by 
this  character  — ;  as,  5 — 3=2. 

SUBTRAHEND.  The  quantity  to  be  sub- 
tracted. 

SUCCEDANEUM.  A  medicine  substituted 
for  another. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.  An  acid  drawn  from 
amber. 

SUCCOTRINE  ALOES.  A  sort  of  aloea 
obtained  from  a  species  of  the  aloe,  namely, 
the  aloe  perfoliata  of  Linnaeus. 

SUCCULENTS.  One  of  the  Linneean 
natural  orders  of  plants,  including  the  juicy 
evergreens,  as  the  mesymbrianthemum,  &c. 

SUCKER.  The  piston  of  a  pump ;  also,  a 
piece  of  leather  laid  wet  upon  a  stone,  which, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  ad- 
heres very  closely,  and  is  not  to  be  pulled  off 
without  great  force. 

SUCKER  (in  Botany.)  A  young  twig 
shooting  from  the  stock. 

SUCKING  FISH.  A  fish  having  aflat 
naked  head  and  a  naked  body,  which  adheres 
very  firmly  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  vessels. 
It  was  called  by  the  ancients  remora,  and  in 
the  Linnaean  system  echineis  remora. 


SUFFERANCE.  A  term  in  law,  applied 
to  tenants.  A  tenant  at  sufferance  is  one  that 
continues  after  his  estate  is  ended,  and  wrong- 
fullv  holdeth  against  another. 

SUFFRAGAN.  A  bishop  that  is  subordi- 
nate to  an  archbishop. 

SUFFRAGE.  A  vote  at  an  election  in  fa- 
vour of  a  person. 

SUGAR.  A  sweet  substance  procured  from 
many  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  as  from  the 
sap  of  the  maple,  birch,  &c. ;  the  root  of  the 
carrot,  beet,  &c. ;  the  leaf  of  the  ash,  the  grain 
of  wheat,  <fec. ;  but  particularly  from  th«  nu- 


SUM 

far-<sane  ia  the  West  Indies,  by  boiliug  the 
expreesed  juice  with  quicklime  or  vegetable 
alkali. 

SUGAR-BAKING.  The  process  of  refin 
ingthe  raw  sugar  after  it  comes  from  the  sugar 
plantations  in  the  colonies. 

SUGARCANE.  A  plant  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  sec 
tions  of  the  United  States,  which  consists  of  a 
knotted  reed,  that  rises  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet 
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SUGAR  OP  LEAD.  Acetate  of  lead. 

SUI  GENERIS.  Of  its  own  nature  or  kind. 

SUIT.  An  action  at  law. 

SULPHATES.  Salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  called  Glauber's  salts ;  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  called  Epsom  salts  ;  so  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

SULPHITES.  Salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  sulphurous  acid  with  the  different  bases. 

SULPHUR.  A  simple  combustible  sub- 
stance, vulgarly  called  brimstone,  which  is 
found  pure  in  great  abundance.  In  combina- 
tion with  metals  it  forms  the  ores  called  py- 
rites. It  is  a  nonconductor  of  electricity,  and 
becomes  electric  negatively  by  friction.  Its 
specific  giavity  is  1.990,  &c. 

SULPHUR,  Flowers  or.  A  powder pro- 
ctired  from  sulphiu"  when  it  is  heated  to  the 
point  of  170  degrees, 

SULPHURETS.  Compounds  of  sulphur 
with  different  alkaline  earths  and  metallic 
bases,  as  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  of  potash,  &c. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  An  acid  containing 
sulphur  (its  basis)  and  oxygen.  Concentra- 
ted sulphuric  acid  is  called  oil  of  vitriol. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  a  less  de- 
gree of  oxygen  than  is  requisite  'to  form  sul- 
phuric acid. 

SULTAN.  The  tiUe  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks. 

SUMACH.  A  shrub  which  grows  natural- 
ly in  the  United  States,  Syria,  Palestine,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.     From  its  leaves,  when  dried 


and  ground  at  the  mill,  is  procured  a  powder 
used  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

SUMMER.  One  ofthe  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  beginning,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
when  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  about  the  2l8t  of 
June. 

SUMMER  (in  Architecture.)  A  main  piece 
of  timber  that  supports  a  building. 

SUMMONS  (m  Law.)  A  citation  by  virtue 
of  which  any  man  is  called  to  appear  before  a 
magistrate  or  judge. 

SUN.  The  great  luminary,  supposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Copernican  system,  to  be  the 
immoveable  centre  of  the  universe,  having  all 
the  planets  revolving  around  him  at  different 
distances,  and  in  different  periods  of  time.  He 
is  marked  thus  <2)-  He  is  883,246  miles  in 
diameter,  or  1,384,472  times  larger  than  the 
earth,  revolving  on  its  axis  in  25  1-2  days, 
with  its  equator  inclined  7°  30^  to  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  its  apparent  diameter  being 
32'  36"  when  nearest,  and  31'  when  fartliest 
off;  the  earth  at  the  sun  subtending  an  angle 
of  only  8  3-4".  Spots  of  vast  dimensions  are 
often  observed  on  its  surface,  surrounded  by 
faint  shadows;  and  other  luminous  spots, 
called  feculae,  are  often  discovered,  but  their 
nature  is  unknown.  The  sun  appears  to  have 
an  atmosphere  of  its  own.  The  notion  that  the 
sun  is  in  a  state  of  combustion  has  many  dif- 
ficulties ;  its  vast  mass,  perhaps,  serves  for  the 
habitation  of  organized  and  intellectual  beings. 
The  sun  appears  to  be  one  of  the  shoal  of  stars 
called  the  milky  way,  and  Dr.  Herschel  ob- 
served, that  it  moves  through  space  with  all 
its  planets,  like  so  many  satellites,  towards  the 
constellation  Hercules,  with  a  motion  of  about 
68,000  miles  an  hour.  But  even  at  this  rate  it 
would  be  100,000  years  in  arriving  among  the 
stars  of  that  constellation ;  so  that,  probably, 
the  solar  system  itself  is  but  part  of^a  larger 
system. 

SUNDAY.  The  sabbath  or  Lord's  Day. 

SUN-FLOWER.  A  plant,  the  yeUow  flow- 
er of  which  expands  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

SUPER.  A  prefix  signifying  excess,  as  su- 
perabundant, superannuated,  &c. 

SUPERANNUATED.  Past  the  fixed  or 
stated  time  :  soldiers  are  superannuated  who 
are  too  old  for  active  service ;  boys  are  super- 
annuated when  they  are  too  old  to  be  admitted 
into  any  in-stitution. 

SUPERCARGO.  One  who  takes  charge 
ofa  cargo  or  lading. 

SUPERFICIES.  A  magnitude  bounded  by 
lines. 

SUPERLATIVE.  The  highest  degree  of 
comparison  expressed  by  adjectives. 

SUPERNATURAL.  Beyond  or  out  of  the 
course  of  nature. 

SUPERNUMERARY.  Above  the  fixed  or 
stated  number,  as  soldiers  attached  to  a  regi- 
ment which  has  already  its  complete  number. 

SUPERSCRIPTION.  A  writing  on  the 
outside  of  a  paper  or  any  other  object 
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SUPERSEDING  (in  the  Army  and  Navy.) 
Taking  the  place  of  another  by  special  ap- 
pointment. 

SUPPORTERS  (in  Heraldry.)  Ornaments 
without  the  escutcheon,  which,  as  in  tlie  an- 
nexed figure,  seem  to  iaear  it  up  or  support  it. 


SUPPORTERS  (in  Architecture.)  Images 
which  serve  to  bear  up  any  part  of  a  building 
in  the  place  of  a  column. 

SUPPRESSION.  The  stoppage  of  any 
fluid. 

SUPPURATION.  The  gathering  of  pus  or 
matter  in  a  boil  or  wound. 

SURCHARGE.  Any  extra  charge  made  by 
assessors  upon  such  as  neglect  to  make  due 
returns  of  the  taxes  to  which  they  are  liable, 

SURCINGLE.  The  girdle  with  which 
clergymen  bind  their  cassocks  ;  dso,  a  girth 
for  horses. 

SURD.  A  number  or  quantity  that  is  in- 
commensurable to  unity,  as  the  square  root  of 
2  or  the  cube  root  of  10. 

SURETY.  One  that  gives  security  for  an- 
other. 

SURP.  The  swell  of  tlie  sea  breaking  upon 
the  shore. 

SURGE.  A  large  wave  rising  above  the 
waters  of  the  sea. 

SURGEON.  One  who  cures  by  manual 
operation  or  external  applications. 

SURGERY.  The  art  of  curing  or  allevia- 
ting diseases  by  local  and  external  applica- 
tions, or  operations  by  means  of  the  hand  or 
of  instruments. 

SURRENDER.  A  deed  or  instrument  tes- 
tifying that  the  tenant  yields  up  the  estate  to 
him  that  hath  the  immediate  estate  in  remain- 
der or  reversion. 

SURRENDER  OP  A  BANKRUPT.  The 
surrendering  or  giving  up  all  his  property 
into  the  hands  of  his  creditors  or  their  as- 
signees. 

SURROGATE.  An  officer  in  some  of  the 
United  States,  before  whom  the  wills  of  deceased 
persons  are  proved,  and  by  whom  letters  of 
administration  are  granted. 

SURVEYING.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
area  or  superficial  contents  of  lands,  grounds, 
fields,  &c.  by  the  help  of  proper  instruments. 

SURVEYOR.  One  who  follows  the  art  or 
business  of  surveying. 

SURVEYOR  (in  Law.)  One  who  surveys 
or  superintends  any  business,  as  the  surveyor 


of  the  highways,  an  officer  who  sees  that  they 
are  kept  in  repair,  &c. 

SUSPENSION,  or  Points  of  Suspen* 
SIGN.  Those  points  in  the  axis  or  beam  of 
a  balance  wherein  the  weights  are  applied  or 
from  which  they  are  suspended. 

SUTLER.  A  victualler  that  follows  a  camp. 

SUTTEE.  The  self-immolation  of  a  widow 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased  husband. 
This  horrid  practice  still  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  India,  but  is  prohibited  in  those  that 
are  under  the  immediate  government  of  the 
English. 


SUTURE.  The  union  of  bones  by  means  of 
dentiform  margins. 

SWALLOW.  A  bird  that  builds  its  nest  of 
plaster  in  the  corners  of  houses,  and  flies  so 
near  the  surface  of  the  water  that  it  catches 
insects  as  it  flies.  The  swallow  is  the  harbin- 
ger of  spring. 


SWAN.    A  noble  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the 
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goose,  with  which  it  is  classed  by  Linnsus, 
under  the  generic  name  of  the  anus.  The  swan 
is  the  largest  of  ail  web- footed  waterfowl,  some 
of  them  weighing  about  twenty  pounds ;  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  lily- 
white  plumage.  The  elegance  of  form  which 
this  bird  displays,  when,  with  his  arched  neck 
and  half-displayed  wings,  he  sails  along  tlie 
crystal  surface  of  a  tranquil  stream,  which  re- 
flects, as  he  passes,  the  snowy  beauty  of  his 
dress,  is  worthy  of  admiration.  Young  swans 
are  called  cygnets.  In  New  Holland,  a  species 
of  black  swan,  larger  than  the  wliite  kind,  has 
been  found.  It  is  said  these  birds  live  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 


SWARD.    The  coat  of  grass  on  a  meadow. 

SWARTH.  The  row  of  grass  as  it  falls 
from  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 

SWEDE.  A  native  of  Sweden,  a  cold, 
mountainous  country  in  Europe,  celebrated  for 
its  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Swedes  are  well 
informed,  brave,  and  hospitable,  and  distin- 
guished for  their  general  education  and  mo- 
rality. Stockhohn,  the  capital,  contains  75,000 
inhabitants. 


SWEEPS.  Large  oars  used  on  board  ships 
of  war. 

SWEEPSTAKES.  The  different  stakes 
laid  down  by  several  persons,  which  all  go  to 
the  winner. 
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SWEET  PEA.  An  annual  which  bears  a 
beautiful  sweet-smelling  flower. 

SWIPT.  A  sort  of  lizard  which  moves  very 
swiftlv ;  also,  a  sort  of  biid. 

SWIMMING.  The  act  of  sustaining  the 
body  in  water,  and  moving  in  it  as  fishes  and 
other  animals  do  naturally,  and  as  man  also, 
by  an  acquired  art,  may  do. 

SWINE^TONE.  A  sort  of  calcareous 
earth. 

SWISS.  A  native  of  Switzerland,  which  is 
a  small  but  romantic  country  lying  upon  the 
Al()s,  the  scenery  of  which  is  picturesque  and 
sublime.  It  is  the  liighest  portion  of  Europe, 
and  enjoys  almost  every  variety  of  climate. 
The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  brave,  hardy, 
intelligent,  and  strongly  attached  to  their 
country. 


SWIVEL.  A  small  piece  of  artillery,  that 
may  be  turned  on  a  pivot  in  any  direction. 

SWORD.  A  weapon  of  oflence,  worn  at  a 
soldier's  side. 

SWORD  BEARER.  An  ofiicer  who  car- 
ries the  sword  of  slate  before  a  magistrate. 

SWORD-CUTLER.  One  who  prepares 
swords  for  use.  The  engraving  represents 
the  position  in  which  these  artisans  grind  and 
finish  these  weaptHis. 
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SWORD-PISH.  A  fish  furnished  with  a 
B wordlike  snout,  with  which  it  attacks  other 
fish.  It  sometimes  weighs  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  is  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The 
body  is  of  a  conical  form,  black  on  the  back, 
•white  under  the  belly,  a  large  mouth,  and  no 
teeth ;  the  tail  forked.  It  is  a  fish  extremely 
rapacious,  and  finds  in  the  above  instrument 
a  weapon  of  attack  and  destruction,  able  to 
procure  it  the  most  ample  supplies.  It  first 
transfixes  its  prey  with  its  snout,  and  then 
devours  it  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
chiefly  about  Sicily,  and  is  used  for  food  by 
the  Sicilians,  who  preserve  it  for  a  long  time 
by  sjilting  it  in  small  pieces. 


SYCAMORE.  A  large  tree  like  a  fig  tree, 
common  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  stem  of  which 
is  frequently  50  feet  in  circumference ;  it  is  of 
a  rapid  growth,  and  extreme  longevity. 

SYCOPHANT.  An  informer  among  the 
Athenians,  who  gave  information  of  those  that 
exported  figs  contrary  to  law ;  now  taken  for 
a  cringing,  sneaking  flatterer. 

SYLLABLE.  An  articulate  sound  formed 
by  a  vowel  alone,  or  a  vowel  and  consonant. 

SYLLABUS.  A  list  of  the  chief  heads  of  a 
book. 

SYLLOGISM.  A  logical  argument  consist- 
ing of  three  propositions,  called  the  major  and 
minor,  which  are  the  premises  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which,  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  other 
two,  is  called  the  consequence  or  conclusion : 
thus,  '  every  animal  has  life ;  man  has  life : 
therefore  man  is  an  animal.' 

SYMBOL.  The  emblem  or  representation 
of  some  moral  quality  by  some  animal  or  thing 
supposed  to  possess  the  same  quality :  as,  a 
lion  is  the  symbol  of  courage ;  two  hands  join- 
ed together,  a  symbol  of  union.  These  sym- 
bols were  much  used  by  the  ancients  in  repre- 
senting their  deities,  as  the  eagle,  attributed  to 
Jupiter,  is  the  symbol  of  his  power. 

SYMMETRY.  A  due  proportion  of  all  the 
parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 

SYMPATHETIC  INK.  A  kind  of  ink 
which,  when  written  with,  is  invisible  until  it 
is  held  to  the  fire.  It  is  made  from  the  solu- 
tion of  lead,  bismiith,  gold,  and  green  vitriol. 

SYMPATHETIC  POWDER.  A  powder 
prepared  from  green  or  blue  vitriol. 

SYMPHONY.  A  consonance  or  concert 
of  several  sounds  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental. 

SYMPTOM.  A  sign  or  mark  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  is  discovered. 
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SYNALOEPHA.  A  contraction  of  two 
vowels  into  one. 

SYNCHRONOUS*  Happening  a  the 
same  time. 

SYNCOPE  (in  Medicine.)  A  fainting  or 
swooning. 

SYNCOPE  (in  Grammar.)  Taking  a  letter 
out  of  a  word. 

SYNCOPE  (in  Rhetwic.)  A  concise  form 
of  speech. 

SYNCOPE  (in  Music.)  The  division  of  a 
note. 

SYNDIC.  A  magistrate  in  Germany. 

SYNGENESIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnaean  classes,  containing  plants,  the  atamina 
of  which  form  a  cylinder. 


SYNOD.  An  assembly  of  the  clergy.  ^ 

SYNOD  (in  Astronomy.)  A  conjunction  of 
heavenly  bodies,  or  concourse  of  two  planets  in 
the  same  optical  place  of  the  heavens. 

SYNODICAL  MONTH.  The  period 
wherein  the  moon  departing  from  the  sun,  re- 
turns to  a  conjunction  with  him  again ;  this  is 
twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  forty -eight 
minutes,  twenty-eight  seconds. 

SYNONYMES.  Words  of  the  same  or 
similar  signification,  which  serve  to  amplify  a 
subject 

SYNOPSIS.  A  general  view  of  a  subject 

SYNOVIA.  An  unctuous  fluid  secreted 
within  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
which  serves  to  lubricate  them  and  facilitate 
their  motion. 

SYNTAX.  That  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  concord  and  government 

SYNTHESIS  (in  Mathematics.)  A  method 
of  composition,  as  opposed  to  analysis. 

SYPHON,  or  SIPHON.  A  bent  tube  used 
in  drawing  off  wine,  liquors,  and  other  fluids, 
out  of  a  vessel. 

SYRINGA.  A  flowering  shrub  planted  in 
gardens. 

SYRINGE.  A  small  instrument,  on  the 
principle  of  a  pump,  which  draws  in  fluids 
and  expels  than  again  at  pleasure. 

SYRUP.  A  thick  composition,  formed 
from  the  juices  of  herbs  and  fruits  boiled  with 
sugar. 

SYSTEM.  An  assemblage  or  chain  of  prin- 
ciples, tlie  several  parts  of  which  depend  upon 
or  are  connected  w^ith  each  other.  Systems 
vary  in  difierent  sciences,  according'  to  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  they  are  founded,  as  in  afl- 
tronomy,  the  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic  system ; 
in  botany,  the  system  of  Tournefort,  Ray 
Linnaeus,  &c. 


TAL 

SYSTEM  (in  Music.)  An  interval  com- 
pounded or  supposed  to  be  compounded  of 
several  lesser  intervals. 
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SYZIGY  (in  Astronomy.)    The  coojunc- 

tion  or  opposition  of  an\'  planet  in  regard  to 
the  sun. 


T,  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
stands  as  an  abbreviation  among  the  Roman 
writers  for  Titus,  Tiberius,  &c. 

TABBY.  A  rich  kind  of  sillc  that  has  un- 
dergone the  process  of  being  tabbied. 

TABBYING.  The  passing  any  silk  or 
stuff  through  a  calender,  the  rollers  of  which 
are  variously  engraven,  so  as  to  give  the  sur- 
face a  wavy  appearance. 

TABLE  (in  Perspective.)  The  transparent 
or  perspective  plane. 

TABLE  (in  Arithmetic.)  Any  series  of 
numbers  formed  so  as  to  expedite  calculations, 
as  the  tables  of  weights  emd  measures. 

TABLE  (in  Astronomy.)     Computations 
of  the  motions  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 
,   TABRET.    A  small  drum. 

TACIT.  Not  expressed,  as  a  tacit  con- 
fession, one  that  may  be  inferred  sometimes 
from  a  person's  silence. 

TACKING.    Changing  the  course. 

TACKLE  or  TACKLING.  The  general 
furniture  of  a  ship,  particularly  the  ropes  jmd 
the  assemblage  of  blocks  by  which  heavy 
bodies  are  moved. 

TACTICS.  The  science  of  disposing  either 
an  army  or  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  regulating 
iheir  movements  for  the  more  effectual  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  proposed. 

TADPOLE.    A  frog  in  its  unformed  state. 

TAFFETY.  A  fine  sort  of  silk  remark- 
ably glossy. 

TAILOR-BIRD.  An  ingenious  small 
bird,  which  sews  up  leaves  with  fibres,  so  as 
to  form  its  nest  in  the  manner  in  which  tailors 
make  clothes  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

TALC.  A  soft  kind  of  earth,  soapy  to  the 
touch,  and  composed  of  magnesia,  alumine, 
and  silica. 

TALENT.  A  money  of  account  among 
the  Jews  and  Greeks.  The  Jewish  talent 
of  silver  was  equal  to  about  $1518^,  and  that 
of  the  Greeks  to  S857.  The  Je^vish  talent  of 
gold  was  equal  to  $20,308^ 
^  TALENT.  A  weight  among  the  Jews, 
containing  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
pounds  eight  ounces  fifteen  pennyweights 
and  seventeen  grains.  The  talent  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  did  not  weigh  so 
much. 

TALES  (in  Law.)  Jurors  added  to  make 
np  the  number  wanted. 

TALLOWCHANDLER,  A  maker  and 
vender  of  tallow  candles,  as  distinguished 
from  a  waxchandler. 

TALLOW  TREE.  A  tree  in  China  which 
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produces  an  nnctuous  juice,  of  which  candles 
are  made. 

TALLY.  A  clefl  piece  of  wood  on  which 
an  account  is  scored. 

TALMUD.  The  book  of  the  oral  law  of  the 
Jews,  containuig  their  laws,  customs,  and 
traditions. 

TAMARIND.  A  West  Indian  tree,  pro- 
ducing a  rich  pulpy  fruit,  growing  in  a  pod, 
which  has  an  agreeable  acidity  combined 
with  sweetness.   Ii  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

TAMBOUR  (in  Fortification.)  A  kind  of 
work  formed  of  pallisades. 

TAN.  The  bark  of  the  oak  or  some  other 
tree  ground  or  chopped,  and  used  in  tanning 
leather. 

TANGENT.  A  line  touching  a  circle  or 
other  curve  without  cutting  it. 


TANNIN.  The  substance  procured  from 
tan,  by  macerating  it  in  cold  water  ;  this  has 
the  property  of  forming  with  animal  gelatine 
a  tough  insoluble  matter,  and  is  tlierefore  used 
in  converting  skins  into  leather  by  the  process 
of  tanning.  Oak-bark  yields  one  sixteenth 
of  its  weight,  but  other  barks  only  a  thirtieth 
or  fortieth.  Four  pounds  of  good  oak  bark 
make  one  pound  of  leather  ;  but  one  pound 
of  catechu,  an  earth  brought  from  Bengal,  is 
equal  to  8  pounds  of  oak-baik. 

TANNING.  The  process  of  preparing 
leatlier  from  the  skins  of  animals,  which, 
after  being  cleared  of  the  hair,  wool,  and 
fleshy  parts,  by  tlie  help  of  lime,  scraping, 
and  other  means,  are  macerated  in  an  astrin- 
gent liquor  formed  from  the  bark  of  the  oak 
tree.  This  is  usually  done  by  putting  into 
the  tan  pit  layers  of  ground  oaJc-bark  and 
skins  alternately,  with  tlie  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water. 

TANTALUS.  The  Ibis  of  Egypt,  a  bird 
as  large  as  the  goose  or  swnn,  which  subsists 
on  the  froEfs  and  insects  left  by  the  Nile. 

TAPESTRY.     Cloth  woven  in  figures 

TAPEWORM.  A  kind  of  worm  resem- 
bling a  tape  in  its  form,  which  infests  the  in- 
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testines  of  the  human  body,  and  causes  many 
disorders. 

TAPIOCAw  The  starch  of  the  cassava 
root. 

TAPIR.  The  land  hippopotamus  ;  a  quad- 
ruped of  the  order  belluni?e. 

TAR.  A  thick,  black,  unctuous  substance, 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir  trees. 

TARANTULA.  The  largest  of  all  Euro- 
pean spiders.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Cyprus, 
Barbary,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  bite  of 
this  poisonous  spider  produces  inflammation, 
difficulty  of  breatiiing,  and  sickness. 


TARE.  An  allowance  to  the  buyer  for  the 
outside  package  in  the  weighing  of  goods. 

TAREIS.  A  sort  of  vetches  much  used  as 
spring  fodder  for  cattle. 

TARGET.  A  kind  of  shield  anciently 
used  by  the  Scotch  ;  a  mark  set  up  to  be  fired 
at. 

TARGUM.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

TARIFF.  Custom-house  and  excise  duties 
imposed  on  goods,  with  their  respective  rates, 
by  which  the  manufactures  of  a  country  are 
protected  from  foreign  competition. 

TARPAULIN.  A  canvass  cloth  to  keep 
off  the  rain. 

TARTAN.  A  small  coasting  vessel  in  the 
Levant,  having  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit. 

TARTAR.  The  concreted  substance  formed 
on  the  sides  of  wine  casks. 

TARTAR,  Cream  of,  A  powder  com- 
pounded of  tartaric  acid  and  potash. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  by 
the  solution,  filtration,  and  crystallization  of 
the  tartar. 

TARTARS.  Natives  of  Tartary,  a  country 
which  occupies  a  very  large  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle of  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  Chinese  Tartary, 
subject  to  China  ;  and  Independent  Tartary, 
many  of  whose  tribes  pay  tribute  to  the  em- 
peror of  Russia.  The  Tartars,  wth  their 
flocks  and  herds,  wander  about  in  vast  hordes 
or  tribes,  dwelling  in  tents,  and  living  princi- 
pally on  the  flesh  of  camels  and  sheep.  Their 
chief  employment  consists  in  tending  their 
flocks,  huntiiig,  and  exercising  with  the  bow 
and  lance.  They  are  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tioMs,  but  brave,  and  remarkable  for  their  hoa- 
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pitality  to  strangers.     Bukhara  is  the  capital, 
and  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants. 


TARTRATES.  Salts  formed  by  the  com 
bination  of  tartaric  acid  with  difierent  bases. 

TATTOOING.  Puncturing  the  skin  and 
rubbing  in  a  dye,  which  is  practised  among 
the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

TASTE.  One  of  the  five  senses,  by  which 
the  savour  or  relish  of  any  thing  is  perceiv- 
ed. This  resides  principally  in  the  papillss 
of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

TAURUS.  The  second  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
marked  thus  ^  ;  it  contains  amon*  other 
stars  the  two  clusters  called  the  Pleiades  and 
Hyades. 

TAUTOLOGY.    Useless  repetition. 

TAXES.  The  assessments  imposed  by 
law  for  the  public  service,  either  direct  and 
obnoxious,  as  on  persons  and  necessaries,  or 
indirect  and  voluntary,  as  on  luxuries  and 
raw  materials. 

TEA.  The  leaf  of  a  Chinese  tree,  from 
which  a  refreshing  beverage  of  the  same 
name  has  been  made  ever  since  its  first  intro- 
duction into  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  was  sold  at  $14  per  pound.    The  tea 
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plant  is  a  native  of  China,  Japan^  and  Ton- 
qiBn,  and  has  not  been  found  growing  sponta- 
neoasly  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  ^  It 
affects  yalleys,  the  sloping  sides  of  moontains, 
and  the  bonks  of  rivers  exposed  to  the  southern 
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underneath,  which  serves  to  convey  intrili- 
gence  by  means  of  motions  employed  as  the 
signs  of  words,  by  which  a  notice  has  been 
given  500  miles  in  three  minutes,  though  the 
usual  time  would  be  10  or  12  days.  That  such 


ravs  of  the  son.  There  are  two  principal  sorts  a  means  of  quick  communication  at  a  distance 
of^tea,  namely,  the  Green  and  the  Bohea,  or  |  was  early  in  use  is  clear  from  the  scene  in  the 
black ;  these  are  distinguished  into  different ;  Greek  play,  in  which  a  watchman  descoids 
species,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  leaf,  as  from  a  tower  in  Greece  and  gives  the  informa- 


of  the  Greens,  the  Imperial,  Hyson,  and  Sin 
glo;  of  the  Boheas,  the  Souchong,  Cambo, 
Congo,  PAoe,  and  Common  Bohea-  In 
seven  years  the  shrub  rises  six  feet,  and  being 


tion  that  Troy  was  taken,  adding  'I  have  been 

looking  out  these  ten  years  to  see  when  that 

would  happen,  and  this  night  it  is  done.' 

TELESCOPE.      An   optical    instrument 

cut  down  to  the  stem  produces  fresh  shoots,  |  composed  of  lenses,  so  situated  as  to  bring  re 


each  of  which  bears  as  many  leaves  as  a  whole 
shrub. 

TEAK  TREE.  The  oak  of  the  eastern 
world,  and  the  only  Indian  wood  impenetra- 
ble by  the  white  ants.  It  is  strong,  light,  emd 
easily  wrought  at  all  ages,  and  is  much  used 
in  building  ships  and  houses. 

TEARS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  limpid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  adjoining 
the  eye,  and  increased  by  emotions  of  the 


mote  objects  near  to  the  view.  It  enables  us 
so  to  dispose  of  the  rays  which  proceed  from 
distant  objects,  that  we  may  see  the  image  or 
spectrum  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  very  near,  or  under  an  increased  angle. 
The  angle  of  the  image  is  as  the  focal  length, 
or  the  distance  from  the  object-glass  to  the 
image,  and  the  angle  at  the  eye-glass  is  as  its 
distance  from  the  image;  the  magnifying 
power  is,  dierefore,  in  the  proportion  of  tnose 
angles. 


The  glass  nearer  the  object  makes 
an  image  or  picture  by  crossing  and  subse- 
quently diverging  rays,  which  a  convex  eye- 
glass of  short  focus  renders  parallel  for  vision ; 
or  which  a  concave  eye-glass  intercepts  while 
converging,  and  the  image  then  proceeds  di- 
rectly to  the  eye  with  parallel  rays.  In  the 
figure  annexed,  the  arrow  is  the  object,  the  rays 
of  which  cross  at  the  object-glass,  aiid  form  an 

glass 


mind 

TEARS  (in  Chymistry.)  Any  fluid  falling 
in  drops,  as  gums  or  resms  ejcuding  in  the 
form  of  tears. 

TECHNICAL.  Pertaining  to  arts  and 
sciences,  as  technical  terms,  terms  of  art. 

TEETH.  The  hardest  and  smoothest  bones 
of  the  body,  fixed  in  the  alveoli  or  sockets  of 
the  two  jaws,  which  begin  to  appear  about  the 

seventh  or  eighth  month  after  the  birth,  first '  image  which  is  viewed  through  a 
the  denies  incisuri  or  incisores,  the  four  fi-ont  by  the  eye, 
teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw ;  then  the 
canini,  or  eye  teeth,  one  on  each  side  the  inci- 
sores in  each  jaw ;  and  then  the  molares,  or 
grinders,  mostly  ten  in  each  jaw,  making  alto- 
gether thirty-twos  although  the  number  varies 
in  different  subjects.  In  the  seventh  year 
new  teeth  are  formed,  and  in  the  twenty-first 
the  two  last  of  the  molares  mosdy  spring  up, 
called  the  denies  sapientiae. 

TEGUMENTS  (in  Anatomy.)  Coverinjgs 
of  the  body,  as  the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  ddn, 
and  adipose  membrane. 

TEINT.    An  artificial  colour. 

TELEGRAPH.  A  machine  as  represented 

D  object-glass,  E  concave  eye-glaa  carrying 
parallel  rays  to  the  eye. 


In  the  following  figure  O  B  is  the  otneet 
rays  from  which  cross  at  G,  in  the  object-raaa 
A  D,  forming  an  image,  which  is  viewed  bf 
E  Y,  the  eye-glass,  by  the  eye  at  R 


Tlie  firet  and  second  are  the  common  tele- 
scope and  microscope,  the  eye-glass  being 
usually  compounded  of  three  eye-glasses  to 
set  the  object  erect ;  and  the  third  is  the  Gali. 
lean,  or  primitive  telescope,  and  also  the  opera- 
glass. 
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The  following  is  a  cwlion  of  the  tubes,  with 
thepoeilion  of  the  object  and  eyeglasses. 


Tele5co})es  are  either  refracting  or  reflect- 
ing ;  the  former  consist  of  different  lenses 
through  whicli  the  objects  are  seen  by  rays  re- 
fracted by  them  to  the  eye,  and  the  latter  con- 
sist of  specula  from  whicli  the  rays  are  reflect- 
ed and  passed  to  the  eye.  The  lens  or  glass 
turned  to  the  object  is  called  the  object-glass, 
and  that  next  to  the  eye  the  eye-glass,  and 
when  the  telescope  consists  of  more  than 
two  lenses,  all  but  that  immediately  next  the 
object  are  called  eye-glasses.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
telescopes,  both  reflecting  and  refracting.  That 
constructed  under  Dr.  Herschel's  direction  is 
the  largest  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  pos- 
sesses the  highest  magnifj'ing  power  of  any  that 
■was  ever  made.  The  tube  of  this  telescope  is 
thirty-nine  feet  four  inches,  it  measures  four 
feet  ten  inches,  and  every  part  of  it  is  of  iron 
that  is  rolled,  or  sheet  iron,  joined  together  by 
a  kind  of  seaming,  like  the  iron  funnel  of  a 
stove.  In  order  to  command  every  altitude, 
the  point  of  siipport  is  moveable,  and  its  motior 
is  effected  by  the  help  of  pulleys,  so  that  it  may 
be  moved  backward  or  forward  and  set  to  any 
altitude  up  to  the  very  zenith.  The  tube  is  also 
made  to  rest  with  the  point  of  support  in  a 
pivot,  which  permits  it  to  be  turned  sidewise. 
A  mounted  telescope  with  rack-work  for  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  motions,  is  represented  by 
the  engraving. 


To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  the  powers  of  this  instrument  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  Wolfius  infers  from  a  passage 
in  the  'Magia  Naturalis'  of  John  Baptista 
Porta,  that  he  was  the  first  who  made  a  tele- 
scope, and  this  inference  is  the  more  probable, 
as  I3aptista  Porta  had  particularly  directed  his 
attention  to  optical  instruments  ;  but  no  certain 
mention  is  made  of  any  telescope  before  1590, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  when  a  telescope  six- 
teen inches  long  was  made  and  presented  to 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  by  a  spectacle  ma- 
ker of  Middleburg,  whos*  name  is  not  exactly 
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known,  being  called  Luppersiie'im,  Janeen, 
and  also  Hansen.  No  advances  were,  howevef, 
made  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  before 
the  time  of  Galileo,  who  while  at  Venice  acci- 
dentally heard  that  a  sort  of  optic  glass  was 
made  in  Holland,  which  brought  distant  ob- 
jects nearer,  and  considering  how  this  thing 
might  be,  he  set  to  work  and  ground  two 
pieces  of  glass  into  a  form,  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  fitted  them  to  the  two  ends  of  an  organ 
pipe,  with  which  he  produced  an  effect  that 
delighted  and  astonished  all  beholders.  After  ex- 
hibiting the  wonders  of  this  invention  to  the 
Venetians  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark, 
he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  improving  and 
perfecting  the  telescope,  in  which  he  was  so 
successful  that  it  has  been  usual  to  give  hito 
the  honour  of  being  the  inventor.  An  anecdote 
mentioned  by  P.  Mabillon  in  his  travels,  of 
having  met,  m  a  monastery  of  his  own  ordei-, 
with  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  works  of  Com- 
mestor,  written  by  one  Conradus  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  containing  a  portrait  of 
Ptolemy  looking  through  a  tube  at  the  stars, 
would  seem  to  justify  the  supposition  that  this 
contrivance  of  facilitating  the  view  of  distant 
objects  was  of  earlier  date  than  is  generally 
considered  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  whether 
the  tube  was  furnished  with  glasses,  and  very 
probably  tubes  were  then  used  to  defend  and 
direct  the  sight,  and  render  the  object  more 
distinct  by  singling  it  from  all  other  objects  in 
the  vicinity.  It  must  not,  however,  be  denied, 
that  the  optical  principles  upon  which  the  effect 
of  telescopes  is  founded  are  as  old  as  Euclid  at 
least,  and  wanted  nothing  but  accident  or  reflec- 
tion to  lead  to  tliis  mode  of  applying  them. 

TELLER.  An  officer  of  a  bank  who  re- 
ceives and  pays  money  on  checks. 

TELLERS.  Those  who  receive  the  votes 
at  elections. 

TELLURIUM.  A  kind  of  metal  of  a  blue 
white  colour,  soft,  brittle,  and  easily  reducible 
to  powder.  It  melts  in  a  heat  something  above 
the  fusing  point  of  lead. 

TELLUS  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
goddess  of  the  earth :  the  earth  itself. 

TEMPERAMENT  (in  Music.)  The  ac- 
commodation or  adjustment  of  imperfect 
soimds. 

TEMPERATURE.  The  constitution  of 
the  air  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  sea- 
sons or  the  different  situations  of  climate  and 
other  circumstances. 

TEMPERING  (in  Iron  Works.)  Making 
iron  and  steel  of  a  suitable  degree  of  hardness 
or  softness. 

TEMPERING  (among  Brickmakers.)  The 
duly  mixing  the  materials  of  which  bricks  are 
made,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  cut  and 
reduced  to  the  proper  shape. 

TEMPLARS,  or  Knights  Templahs. 
An  ancient  order  of  knighthood,  which  was 
abolished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 
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TEMPLE.  A  place  appropriated  for  the 
performance  of  public  woi-ship. 

TEMPLE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  upper  part 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  where  the  pulse  is 
felt. 

TEMPORAL  (in  Anatomy.)  Pertaining  to 
the  temples,  as  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

TENACITY.  The  degree  of  force  with 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  cohere  or  are 
held  together  ;  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
metals  which  may  be  drawn  into  wire,  as  gold 
and  silver. 

TENAILLR     An  outwork  of  a  fortress. 

TENANT  (in  Law.)  One  who  holds  lands 
by  £U»y  right,  particularly  one  who  occupies 
lands  or  tenements  at  a  yearly  roit,  for  life, 
years,  or  at  wilL 

TENCH.  A  fish  with  a  golden  body  and 
transparent  fins,  that  inhabits  rivers  and  pouds. 

TENDER  (in  the  Navy.)  A  small  vessel 
that  attends  a  larger. 

TENDER  (in  Law.)  The  offering  of 
money  in  payment  of  a  debt. 

TENDON  ACHILLES.  That  which  con- 
nects the  calf  of  the  leg  with  the  heel. 

TENDON&  The  extremities  of  the  mus- 
des. 

TENDRIL.  Tlie  curling  part  of  plants,  as 
in  the  vine,  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  any 
thing  f  jr  support. 

TENEMENT  (in  I^w.)  Any  thing  which 
may  be  holden,  particularly  houses  or  any  oUier 
buildings. 

TENNIS.  A  game  with  a  ball,  driven  by 
a  racket. 

TENNIS-COL^T,  The  place  vrhere  the 
game  of  tennis  is  played. 

TENON.  The  projecting  end  of  a  jMece  of 
timber  fitted  to  a  mortise. 

TENOR  (in  Music.)  The  tone  above  the 
base. 

TENSE,  That  part  of  a  verb  which  denotes 
time,  as  the  present  tense,  denoting  the  time 
that  now  is ;  the  preterite,  or  past,  the  time  that 
was;  and  the  future,  the  time  that  will  be. 
Some  tenses  likewise  denote  the  state  of  the 
action,  as  to  its  completeness  or  otherwise,  in 
a  certain  degree  or  time,  as  the  imperfect  tense, 
which  denotes  an  unfinished  action  at  a  certain 
time  ;  the  perfect,  a  finished  action  at  any 
time;  and  the  pluperfect,  a  finished  action  be- 
fore a  certain  time. 

TENSION.  The  act  of  stretching  or  being 
stretched,  as  the  tension  of  the  muscles  when 
the  body  is  in  motion. 

TENTER  (in  the  CIoUj  Manufacture.)  A 
railing  constructed  to  stretch  cloths  upon. 

TENTERHOOK.  A  particular  hook  on 
which  things  are  hung  that  are  to  be  stretched. 

TENURE  (in  Law.)  The  conditions  on 
which  lands  and  tenements  are  held, 

TERCE.  A  wiae  vessel  containing  forty- 
two  gallons. 

TERM  (in  Geometry.)  Tlic  extremity  or 
bound  of  a  magnitude. 
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TERM  (in  Law.)    A  fixed  and  limited  time 

within  which  courts  of  judicature  are  open. 

TERM  (in  the  Universities )  The  fixed 
periods  within  which  students  are  obliged  to 
reside  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

TEIRMES.  The  white  ant,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, inhabitants  of  tlie  East  Indies,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  which  are  said  to  exceed 
the  common  ant,  the  bee^  and  the  beaver,  in 
their  skill,  ingenuity,  and  good  government. 
They  build  pyramidal  structures  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  tliat  resemble  villages  in  extent,  and 
divide  them  off  into  several  apartments,  as  ma- 
gazines, chambers,  galleries,  &c.  They  are  no 
less  dexterous  and  remarkable  in  their  manner 
of  providing  themselves  v/ith  food,  for  ihejr 
destroy  food,  furniture,  books,  and  timber,  with 
such  rapidity,  that  a  beam  will  be  eaten  by 
them  to  a  mere  shell  in  a  few  hours. 


TERMINI.  Figures  used  by  the  RonmiM 
for  the  support  of  entablatures,  in  the  place 
of  columns ;  the  upper  part  consisted  of  the 
head  and  breast  of  a  hiunan  body,  and  the 
lower  of  the  inverted  frustum  of  a  cone. 
They  were  so  called  because  they  were  prin- 
cipally used  as  boundary  marks,  and  repre- 
sented their  £rod  Terminus. 

TERMS  OF  AN  EQUATION.  The  mem- 
bers of  which  it  is  composed. 

TERRACE.  A  platform  or  bank  of  earth 
raised  emd  breasted,  particularly  in  fortifica- 
tions ;  also,  a  raised  walk. 

TERRA  FIRM  A.  Mainland;  the  name 
particularly  given  to  a  country  of  South 
America,  extending  from  the  Adantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  extent  of  1300  miles. 

TERRA  JAPONICA,  Japan  «irth,  the 
inspissated  juice  of  a  species  of  acacia. 

TERRAPIN.  A  species  of  tortoise  found 
in  tide  waters. 
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TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE.  An  artificial 
representation  of  the  earth's  sm-face,  by  the 
help  of  which  many  problems  in  astronomy 
and  geoerraphy  are  worked. 

TERRIER.  A  hardy  kind  of  dog,  which 
is  a  great  enemy  to  rata  and  other  vermin. 
His  scent  is  very  acute. 

Terriers  are  very  useful  to  agricukorists, 
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especially  for  exterminating  rats,  pole-cats,  and 
similar  depredators.  They  are  also  remarkable 
for  their  vigilance,  and  ai'e  frequently  em- 
ployed as  house  dogs. 


TEST  (in  English  Law.)  An  oath  prescri- 
bed by  act  of  parliament  for  renouncing  the 
pope's  supremacy,  &c. ;  also,  the  Sacramental 
Test,  which  was  formerly  required  as  the 
qualification  of  taking  an  office,  but  is  now 
abolished. 

TEST  (in  Chymistry.)  A  term  applied  to 
any  substance  which  serves  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  a  poisonous  ingredient  in  a  composi- 
tion ;  also,  a  cupel  or  pot  for  separating  base 
metals  from  gold  or  silver. 

TESTACEA.  Testaceous  animals,  or  shell 
fish ;  the  third  order  of  animals  under  the 
class  vermes,  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

TEST  ACT.  An  act  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, which  required  all  persons  to  take  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England,  on  their  acceptance  of  a  public 
office.  This  act  is  so  far  repealed  as  relates 
to  the  sacramental  test,  for  which  a  declaration 
is  substituted,  signifying  that  the  party  will 
do  nothing  to  the  injury  of  the  established 
religion  of  England. 

TEiSTAMENT  (in  Law.)  The  solemn  act 
whereby  a  man  declares  his  last  will  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his  estate  after  his  death. 

TESTAMENT  (in  Theology.)  Each  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  is,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testeunents. 

TESTATOR.    A  man  who  makes  his  will. 

TESTATRIX.  A  female  who  makes  her 
will. 

TESTUDO.  A  machine  among  the  an- 
cients, which  served  to  screen  the  soldiers 
when  they  approached  the  walls  to  mine. 

TESTUDO  (in  Zoology.)  A  genus  of  ani- 
mals, including  the  marine  turtle,  the  river 
turtle,  and  the  land  tortoise.  Land  tortoises 
live  to  an  astonishing  age.  The  testudo  my- 
das,  or  common  green  turtle,  brought  from 
the  West  Indies,  is  in  the  highest  estimation 
as  an  article  of  food. 

TETANUS.  A  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  tlie  lower  jaw ;  the  locked 
jaw. 

TETRADYNAMIA.  One  of  the  Linnaean 
classes  of  plants,  including  those  plants  the 
flowers  of  which  .have  six  stamens,  four  of 
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them  longer  than  the  other  two,  as  candyttift, 
wallflower,  cabbage,  «fcc.  v 


TETRAGYNIA.  An  order  of  plants  tinder 
several  classes,  in  the  Linnaean  system,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  four  pistils. 

TETRANDRIA.  One  of  the  Linnaean 
classes,  comprehending  plants  the  flowers  of 
which  have  four  stamens,  as  the  scabious, 
holly,  plantain,  &c. 


TETRAO,  or  PINNATED  GROUSE. 

A  genus  of  birds,  comprehending  several  spe- 
cies,  three  of  which  are  natives  of  the  United 
States.  These  birds  abound  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  of  New- Jersey,  and -on  the 
bushy  plains  of  Long-Island,  state  of  New- 
York. 

TETRARCH.  A  Roman  governor  of  ttie 
fourth  part  of  a  province. 

TEXT.  Tne  original  part  of  an  author's 
work,  as  distinguished  from  any  note  or 
commentary. 

TEXT.  A  passage  of  scripture  chosen  as 
the  subject  of  a  sermon. 

TEXT  (in  Printing  or  Writing.)  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  handwriting  or  form  of  letters 
used  by  lawyers  and  others. 

THANE.    A  baron  among  the  Saxons. 

THAUMATURGUS.  A  worker  of  mira- 
cles ;  a  title  given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
some  of  their  saints. 

THEATRE.  A  building  constructed  for 
dramatic  exhibitions,  with  a  stage  for  tlie 
performers,  and  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries  for 
the  audience.  Theatres  contaminate  the  mo- 
rals of  the  young. 

THEOCRACY.  A  government  whereof 
God  himself  is  the  king,  as  that  of  the  Jews 
before  they  were  governed  by  Idng  Saul. 

THEODOLITE.  An  instrument  used  in 
surveying,  for  taking  angles,  &c.  This  in 
strument  is  supported  on  three  staffs,  screwed 
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feto  b^  metal  joints  that  ara  mmreflUf^  har- 
htf  a  limb,  or  a  strong  bdl  metal  ring,  vspen 
wUch  are  three  mowwatk  indeaeB,  afaefl  me- 
fal  doable  aeztan^  witUa  wliidi  is  a  sjval 
kfd,  and  over  it  a  tekscope,  all  sahably  ad- 
jnled  with  screwsL 

THEOLOGY.  The  rtody  of  religion,  or 
the  sdenoe  which  instmcts  in  the  knowledge 
ef  God  and  dlrine  things. 

THEOREM.  A  poaitian  bid  down  aa 
troth. 

THEORY.  A  doetriae  which  eonfines 
itself  to  the  apendative  puts  of  a  aobjeet, 
withoot  regard  to  its  {Mvctieal  i^fiiealiaB  or 
iUwtratioB.   

THERAPEUnca  The  healing  art 

THERM.E.     Hotbathfc 

THERMOMETER.  An  mstmmCTt  for 
the  temperatnre  of  the  air,  as  re- 


ris  heat  and  eoM,  foonded  on  the  principle 
the  ezpansBoae  of  matter  are  proportional 

The  inTendoa  of  die  flmmometigtBiB  been 
ascribed  to  cBffcrat  andurs :  to  Comdios 
Drebbet  of  Aknwr,  by  his  eoontrymenBoer- 
faasTO  and  Mngchenbroeck ;  to  ^tfher  Pftnl, 
by  lioB  biograi^Kr  Polgenno ;  to  Galileo^  by 
inbeensfe  Yirian;  bat  Sanctorino  aBumes 
the  inn  liiai  to  himnd^  and  haa daim  is  faDy 
ateitted  b^  Ifalpghi  and  BorellL  The  first 
lomi  of  thH  invcntioo  was  the  air  thermome- 
ter, I  isiiiHiiir  of  a  glasB  tebe  eonneded  at 
one  end  with  a  lai]^  gfasa  ball,  and  at  die 
other  end  immersed  m  an  open  luad  or  ter- 
piina^ing  m  •,  ball  witfa  a  narrow  bottom. 
The  xjwd  was  filled  with  a  coloored  fiqoor 
that  wmrid  not  easily  freae,  ss  aqnafertis 
tinged  with  a  aohitinn  of  fitriol  or  copperas. 
The  ban  at  the  top  beiw  dien  moderatdy 
warmed,  die  air  centained  in  it  wan  in  part 
expelled,  and  then  the  Kqnor  prcatd  hr  the 
external  air  entered  at  the  lower  ball  aad  roae 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  tnf»,  according  to 
the  temperature.  The  air  being  foond  not  so 
fit  for  iiii.'saiii  iiig  widi  aixuiacy  theTanstKms 
of  heatandeoMaceonBaetottiis  form  of  die 


or  spirit  of  wine^  was  used  by  the  Florentine 
academy,  enckwed  in  a  very  fine  cylindrical 
glass  tdbe^  having  a  hoUow  baD  at  one  end, 
and  hermetieany  sealed  at  the  other.  To  the 
tAe  u  affbeA  a  scale,  divided  fixim  the  mid- 
dle into  one  hondred  parts^  upwards  and 
downwards.  As  spirit  of  wine  is  citable  of 
a  very  eonsidarahie  d^ree  cf  rarefaction  and 
eoadenaatkm  by  heat  and  coU,  when  the  heat 
«f  the  atmoaphere  increases  the  spirit  dilates, 
and  eonBeqoeady  rises  in  the  tnbe ;  and  when 
dw  heat  dcarcasai  the  spirit  descends.  As 
were  foond  to  attend  each  of 
as  also  that  of  M.  Reoo- 
mar,  which  was  cooetmcted  in  a  similar  man 
ncr,  Mr.  Fahrenheit  first  employed  mercnry 
for  this  inrpoae^  which  has  since  been  initvcr* 
nilf  adapted.    The  method  of  constnictii^ 
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of  which  ai 
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egivea,isaa 
at  the  end  of  a 


n  a  reprecenlBiion  « 
asDBilballiBblowa 
tnbe^  of  at 
llaadjparti 

tube  are  then  to  be  filled  vrith  qnicksuTer  which 
has  bem  previously  boiled  to  exppl  the  air, 
the  open  end  of  the  tobe  then  being  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  a  scale  is  eoastmcted  by  taking 
the  two  fixed  points^  namely,  32°  for  the 
fireezing  point  and  2I2P  fiir  the  boilmg  point, 
and  dividinir  the  intmnrtfatr  space  intoeqoal 
parts,  or  180°. 


saliva,  fori 
me  tne  mootn,  ana  mnricadng  die 
Thirst  is  generally  oceaatooed  by  the  nae  of 
strong,  sdted,  or  highly  sessooed  fi)od:  a 
'ersie  d^ree  eonfiribnles  to  the  ptcnerva- 
of  health,  as  it  reqmres  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  drink  to  promote  digestioo;  bat,  if  it 
become  excessive^  it  is  in  moet  cases  a  symp- 
tom of  feven,  dropsieB,  Ae.  Thnrstesabe 
deviated  by  badaag  in  am-vwier. 

THISTLE.    A  prkUy  weed  that  iideals 
eomfiekls. 
THCMtAdC  An  order  of  fishes  in  die  Lin- 
Ban  mtem,  which  have  the  venual  fins 
placed  cbre^ly  under  the  thorax. 

THORAX:  llie  chest,  sitDBied  between  the 
neck  and  the  abdomen. 
THOROUGH  BASE  (in  Music.)  The  ac- 
played  wite  the  left 


played  with  die  ri^  hand,  and  raaeidcred  as 

THRASHING.  The  act  of  healing  ears  of 

Xwheat,  ry^  Ac  ao  as  to  separatouiegraiii, 
h,  on  bemg  winnowed  firom  the  eui^  is 


ready  far  the  miller.  Thrashing  i 
ed  by  tlifieteiit  methods,  in  varioaa  parts  ef 
thejrtobe:  thus,  in  the  eastern  climates,  com  is 
tromen  oat  by  oxent  cows,  horses^  moles,  and 
even  by  asses:  wh3e  in  Enrope,  the  Sail  ia 
generaUy  emj^yed  This  impleinent  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  the  feet  of  animals,  as  it  is 
not  only  more  expedttoos,  bat  the  labonr  ia 
executed  in  a  mnch  cleaner  mode  than  can  be 
effected  by  the  latter.  It  is  very  hard  hbonr, 
bat  a  madune  hv  hitterly  been  invoked  for 
dte  porpoae,  which,  like  I 
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ry,  diminishes  employment  for  the  mere  profit 
of  the  grower  or  manufacturer.  The  engra- 
ving represents  ttie  common  mode  of  thrash- 
ing by  hand. 


THRAVE,  or  THREAVE  OP  CORN. 

Twenty-four  sheaves,  or  four  shocks  of  six 
sheaves. 

THREAD,  A  small  line  made  of  a  few 
fibres  of  silk,  cotton,  or  hemp,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  of  silk,  cotton,  or  thread 
properly  so  called. 

THRUSH  (in  Ornithology.)  A  genus  of 
birds,  the  turdus  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  the 
principal  species  are  the  missel  thrush,  the 
throstle  or  song  thrush,  the  fieldfare,  and  the 
black  bird.  The  thrush  or  throstle,  properly 
BO  called,  is  one  of  the  finest  singing  birds  in 
this  country.  Its  song,  which  is  rich  and  va- 
ried, commences  early  in  the  season,  and  con- 
tinues for  nine  months.  It  is  about  nine  inches 
in  length ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of 
a  yellowish  brown  colour;  the  throat  and 
breast  white,  tinged  with  buff,  and  beautifully 
marked  with  pointed  spots  of  a  dusky  colour, 
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THRUSH  (in  Medicine.)  A  distemper  in 
the  mouths  of  children. 

THUNDER.  The  noise  occasioned  by  tlie 
explosion  of  a  flash  of  lightning  passing 
through  the  air ;  or  it  is  that  noise  which  i.-j 
excited  by  a  sudden  explosion  of  electrical 
clouds,  which  are  therefore  called  thunder- 
clouds. The  rattling  in  the  noise  of  thunder, 
which  makes  it  seem  as  if  it  passed  through 
arches,  is  probably  owing  to  the  sound  being 
excited  among  clouds  hanging  over  one  an- 
other, and  the  agitated  air  pass^ing  irregularly 
between  them.  The  explosion,  if  high  in  the 
air,  and  remote  from  us,  will  do  no  mischief; 
but  when  near,  it  may  destroy,  and  has  in  a 
thousand  instances  destroyed  trees,  animals, 
&c.  This  proximity,  or  small  distance,  may 
be  estimated  nearly  by  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween seeing  the  flash  of  lightning,  and  liear- 
ing  the  report  of  thunder,  estimating  the  dis- 
tance after  the  rate  of  1,142  feet  per  second  of 
time,  or  3  2-3  seconds  to  the  mile. 

THUNN  Y.  A  kind  of  mackerel. 

THURSDAY.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  Thor,  the  god  of  the  Saxons 
and  other  northern  tribes. 

THYME.  A  fragrant  herb. 

TIARA,  or  Papal  Chown.  An  ornainen- 
tal  cap  formerly  worn  by  the  Persians,  and 
since  adopted  by  the  Pope.  See  Papal 
Crown. 

TIBIA.  The  largest  bone  of  the  leg. 

TIC  DOLOUREUX.  A  painful  aflfection 
of  the  nerves. 

TICK.  A  little  insect,  one  species  of  which, 
called  the  dog-tick,  infests  dogs. 

TIDE.  The  regular  periodical  current  of 
water,  which,  when  it  rises,  is  called  the  flux, 
and  when  it  goes  back  is  the  ebb  or  reflux. 
The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  was  first 
shown  by  Kepler  to  be  owing  to  the  moon's 
attraction ;  and  Newton  demonstrated  it  upon 
the  principles  of  gravitation.  The  attraction 
of  the  moon  cannot  alter  the  shape  of  the  solid 
part  of  the  globe,  but  it  has  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  fluid  part,  which  it  causes  to 
assume  a  spheroidal  figure,  the  longer  axis 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  moon.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  tide  at  that  place  perpendicu- 
larly under  the  moon,  or  where  the  moon 
crosses  tlie  meridian.  The  sun  also  has 
some  action  upon  the  waters,  though  its  at- 
traction, on  account  of  its  distance,  is  not  ss 
strong  as  that  of  the  moon.  When  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon  conspire  together,  the  tide 
rises  higher,  and  produces  what  are  called 
spring  tides.  On  the  contrary,  when  tliey 
counteract  each  other,  they  produce  neap  tides. 
The  ocean,  it  is  well  known,  covers  more  than 
one  half  of  the  globe;  and  a  large  body  of  wa- 
ter is  found  to  be  in  continual  motion,  ebbing 
and  flowing  alternately,  without  intermission. 
What  connexion  these  motions  have  with  Uie 
moon  we  cannot  here  detail ;  in  this  place  it 
will  be  sufiicieht  to  observe,  that  they  alwaya 
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follow  acertaia  gaieral  rule.  For  instance,  if 
the  tide  be  now  at  high  water  mark  in  any 
port  or  harbour  which  lies  open  to  the  ocean, 
kwill  presently  subside,  and.  flow  r^Uarly 
back  for  about  six  hours,  when  it  will  be  found 
at  low  water  mark.  After  this,  it  will  again 
gradually  advance  for  six  hours,  and  then  re- 
turn back  in  the  same  time  to  its  former  situa- 
tion :  rising  and  falling  alternately  twice  a  day, 
or  in  the  space  of  about  twenty-four  hours. 
And  by  observing  the  tides  contuiually  at  the 
same  place,  they  will  always  be  found  to  fol- 
low the  same  rule ;  tlie  time  of  high  water 
upon  die  day  of  every  new  moon  being  nearly 
at  tlie  same  hour,  and  three  quarters  of  an  liour 
later  every  succeeding  day. 

TIDE  WAITER.  A  custom-house  officer 
who  watches  the  landing  of  goods  to  see  that 
Uie  dudes  arc  paid. 

TIER  A  range  of  cannon  mounted  on  one 
Bide  of  a  deck. 

TIERCE.  A  measure  of  liquids  containing 
forty-two  gallons. 

TIGER.  A  large,  ferocious  beast,  of  the  cat 
tribe,  classed  by  Linnaeus  with  the  cat,  under 
the  generic  name  felis.  It  is  a  nadve  of  the 
hot  climates  of  Asia,  where  it  is  considered  as 
a  scourge.  It  is  of  so  fierce  and  sanguinary 
a  nature,  that  it  is  not  to  be  tamed.  It  is  gene- 
rally about  six  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in 
height  The  body  of  the  tiger  is  yellow, 
striped  with  black ;  in  strength  it  is  little  infe- 
rior to  the  lion.  It  lurks  about  marshy  places, 
and  usually  sucks  the  blood  of  its  victims  be- 
fi>re  devouring  them. 
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TILE.  A  thin  piece  of  clay  in  a  flat  form, 
dried  and  baked  so  as  to  fit  it  for  covering  the 
roofs  of  houses. 

TILLAGE  The  art  and  pracdce  of  culd- 
vating  the  ground,  by  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  and  other  works  of  huslandry. 

TILLER  OP  A  SHIP.  A  piece  of  wood 
fastened  in  the  head  of  the  rudder,  by  which  it 
is  moved.  In  small  ships  and  boats  it  is  call 
ed  the  helm. 

TIMBER.  The  wood  of  trees  feUed  and 
seasoned  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter,  as  the 
wood  of  the  oak,  fir,  dm,  ash,  beech,  chesUiut, 
walnut,  lime,  sycamore,  and  birch ;  of  these, 
however,  the  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  are  properly 
denominated  Umber  trees. 

TIME.    The  measure  of  motion,  and  of  die 

Buccssiou  of  tlioughts,   determined  on  our 
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globe  by  the  phenomena  of  hght  and  darkness, 
and  returning  seasons  of  heat  and  cold ;  the 
eardi's  motion  round  its  axis  being  a  day,  and 
its  moUon  round  the  sun  a  year  ;  wliile  die  pe- 
riod from  new  moon  to  new  moon  determines 
the  month.  Longer  p^iods  are  die  moon's 
cycle  of  recurring  phenomena  in  nineteen 
years,  the  earth's  cycle,  or  the  retrocession  of 
the  equinoctial  points  round  the  ecliptic  in 
25,600  years,  or  the  revolutwn  of  the  line  of 
apsides  in  20,900  years.  These  are  periods 
of  duraUon  relative  to  our  globe  and  to  us,  but 
different  to  different  systems,  and  even  to  dif- 
ferent animals  and  states  on  tlie  same  planet ; 
yet  all  are  included  in  a  totality  of  simple  du- 
ration common  to  the  whole  universe,  and 
which  totality  is  necessarily  without  measure, 
parts,  beginning,  or  ending. 

TIME  (in  Mnsic.)  A  measure  of  three 
lengths,  as  slow,  (or  adjigio,)  quick,  (allegro,) 
and  very  quick,  (allegretto ;)  the  bar  in  one 
case  being  equal  to  a  semibreve,  and  in  die 
other  to  a  minim,  the  several  notes  being  iu 
their  due  propordons. 

TIMEKEEPER.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring time. 

TIN.  A  metal  wliich  is  very  rarely  found 
native.  It  is  of  a  silver-white  colour  very 
ductile  and  malleable,  gives  out,  while  bend- 
ing, a  crackling  noise;  is  fusible  at  a  heat 
much  less  than  tliat  of  ignidon,  is  soluble  in 
muriadc  acid,  and  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  ra- 
pidly converted  into  a  white  oxide.  It  is  one 
of  the  lightest  metals,  its  specific  gravity, 
when  hammered,  being  no  more  than  7.299, 
but  it  is  so  fusible  as  to  melt  at  about  442°  of 
Fahrenheit, 

TINCTURE.  A  solution  of  any  substance 
in  spirit  of  wine. 

TINMAN.  A  manufacturer  of  tin. 

TINNING.  The  art  of  covering  iron  or 
copper  with  a  coat  of  dn,  by  immersing  the 
plates  into  melted  tin.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  purposes  for  which  tin  is  employ- 
ed, as  it  renders  iron  fit  for  various  uses  which, 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  rust,  would  other- 
Mrise  be  unavailable, 

TIN  PLATE,  otherwise  called  White 
Iron.  Iron  covered  with  tin. 

TIPSTAFFS  (in  Law.)  Officers  diat  at- 
tend upon  courts,  and  also  take  persons  into 
custody. 

TIRE.  Tl»e  iron  brace  that  goes  round  a 
wheel. 

TISSUE.  Stuff"  made  of  silk  and  silver. 

TITANIUM.  A  newly  discovered  metal  of 
an  orange  red  colour.  It  is  very  britde,  but 
so  refractory  that  it  can  scarcely  be  reduced. 

TITHE.  An  allowance  of  a  tenth  of  pro- 
duce to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  adopted  in  the 
Romish  church  to  enable  the  clergy  to  main- 
tain thempelves  and  the  poor. 

TITHING.  A  community  often  men,  into 
which  all  England  was  divided  in  the  time  of 
theSaxdhs. 
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TITLE  (in  Law.)  Any  right  which  a  per 
son  has  to  the  possession,  or  an  authentic  in- 
Btruraent  whereby  lie  can  prove  his  right. 

TITMOUSE.  A  small  bird  which  feeds  on 
the  brains  of  other  birds,  which  it  attacks  with 
great  ferocity. 


TOAD.  A  reptile  of  unsightly  appearance, 
which  was  formerly  accounted  venomous,  but 
now  considered  as  harmless.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  frog,  with  which  it  is  classed  by  Lin- 
naeus, under  the  generic  name  rana.  The 
frog  is  nimble,  and  leaps  to  a  great  distance ; 
but  the  toad  hops  lazily,  and  strives  in  vain  to 
elude  pursuit.  Live  toads  have  been  found 
enclosed  in  blocks  of  stone  and  marble,  where 
they  must  have  remained  without  food  for 
nuay  centuries. 


TOBACCO.    An  herbaceous   plant,  re- 
markable for  its  narcotic  properties.    Scgars 
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and  chewing  tobacco  are  made  of  the  leaves 
of  this  plsuit,  which,  when  ground  and  scent- 
ed, forms  snuff.  It  originally  came  from 
America,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

TODDY.  A  compound  spirituous  Kqnor. 

TOGA.  The  mantle  worn  by  Roman  citi- 
zens. 

TOLERATION  ACT.  An  act  passed  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  in  favour  of 
dissenters. 

TOLL.  A  payment  in  towns,  markets,  and 
fairs,  in  England,  for  goods  and  cattle  bought 
and  sold;  also,  on  passing  through  a  turnpike 
gate. 

TOLUPERA.  A  balsam  of  the  tdo  tree, 
less  healing  and  stimulating  than  the  balm  of 
Gilead. 

TOMBAC.  A  metal  composed  of  copper 
and  arsenic. 

TON.    Twenty  hundred  weight. 

TONE.  The  degree  of  elevation  which  any 
sound  has,  so  as  to  determine  its  acuteness  or 
grEvity. 

TONGUE,  A  soft  fleshy  viscus,  which  is 
the  organ  of  taste  and  speech  in  man. 

TONIC.  A  medicine  which  braces  tlie 
nerves. 

TONNAGE.  The  burthen  of  a  ship  in 
tons ;  also,  a  duty  paid  at  a  certain  rate  for 
every  ton  of  goods  exported  or  imported. 

TONSURE.  The  act  of  cutting  off  Uie 
hair. 

TONTINE.  A  variable  kind  of  life  an- 
nuity,  but  generally  so  contrived  as  to  be 
progressively  increasing  in  amount.  It  is 
formed  by  nominating  a  certain  number  of 
lives  within  limited  ages,  who  for  each  hun- 
dred pounds  or  any  other  gross  sum  paid 
down,  are  to  receive  at  first  a  specific  annuity ; 
but  as  any  of  the  lives  fail,  their  annuity  is  to 
be  equally  divided  among  those  tliat  remain, 
by  which  means  those  individuals  who  hap- 
pen to  survive  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  obtain  a  large  augmentation  of  their 
annual  receipt ;  and  the  longest  liver  of  the 
whole  (if  there  is  no  restriction  to  the  con- 
trary) gets,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
total  sum  which  was  paid  at  first  to  all  the 
nominees. 

TOPAZ.  A  precious  stone  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  is  harder  than  quartz,  but  not  so 
hard  as  ruby ;  varies  considerably  in  its  crys- 
tallization;  is  3J  times  heavier  than  water; 
and  when  placed  upon  any  object,  shows  a 
double  image  of  it. 

TOPICS.  Common  places,  or  the  heads 
of  a  discourse. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  A  description  or  draught 
of  some  particular  place  or  tract  of  land,  as 
of  any  particular  county,  city,  town,  &c. 

TORNADO.  A  sudden  and  vehement 
gust  of  wind  from  all  parte  of  the  compass, 
frequent  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  com- 
mences very  suddenly,  several  clouds 
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prevfciad  V  drawn  together,  when  a  goat  of 
yind  rushing  fipom  diem  strikes  the  groimd 
in  a  ronnl  qnt  kiS  a  few  perches  (fiamelEr, 
and  thus  proceeds  far  the  distance  of  a  mik 
or  more,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  all  di- 
recticms,  tearing  op  all  before  it 

TORPEDO.  A  fish  which  is  endowed 
with  a  strmg  electric  power.  It  gives  a 
smut  shock  to  a  person  who  handfcat  tf,  Euni- 
lar  to  that  produced  b^  the  electrical  machine 
The  body  of  this  fish  is  nearly  circular.  It  is 
anmrtimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  betwixt  seren- 
Xj  and  eighty  pounds.  The  drin  is  smooth, 
at  a  dodty  brown  colour,  and  white  under- 
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TORPEDO,  otlierwise  called  the  Infeh- 
KAJ.  Machine  (in  Naval  Afiairs.)  An  in- 
ventioo  contrived  by  an  American  for  the 
porpoae  of  blowing  up  the  British  vessels  by 
a  submarine  explosion. 

TORRID  ZONE.  That  region  at  the 
distance  of  twenty -three  and  a  half  degrees 
from  the  equator,  wfaejie  on  oertaiu  (kys  the 
sun  passes  vcfticaL 

TORTOISE,  Laxd.  Tliis  animal  is  cwn- 
mon  in  America.  It  is  covered  with  a  strong 
diell,  and  sometimes  lives  a  hundred  and 
twoo^  years.     It  is   about  six  inches  In 


and  moMtnxJs  bOl,  of  a  ydlow,  acarleC,  and 
pcuple  eokMir;  its  body  is  black,  it  feeib 
principally  on  pq^po^,  and  it  is  easily  < 

ticated 


TORTOISESHELL.  The  shefl  which 
covers  the  tortoise  is  used  in  inlajring  and  for 
various  other  purposes,  as  snufif-boxes,  combs, 
Ac 

TORY.  One  of  a  pditical  par^  in  Ei^- 
land,  wIk)  espouse  the  policy  ot  the  court 
against  the  whigs,  who  sustain  the  rights  of 
thepenple  against  the  court 

TOUCAN.  A  biitiafSonth  America  about 
the  size  of  a  jackdaw  with  a  large  head 


TOUCH,  or  PEELING.  Oneofthefife 
senses,  whicfa  is  fixmed  by  die  nervous  pa- 
pills  of  the  akin.  The  swwattnnB  acquired  by 
the  sense  of  feeling  are  those  of  heat,  hard- 
en soBdity,  roughness,  dryness,  motiaa, 
distuK)^  figures,  ^bc. 

TOUCH  (in  Coining.)  A  trial  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  Mint 

TOUCHHOLR  The  vent  through  which 
the  fire  is  cMiTered  to  the  powder  in  a  gun. 

TOUCH-NEEDLE  (among  Assayos  and 
Refino^.)  Liule  bars  of  gold,  alver,  and  cop- 
per, combined  t(^ether  in  all  the  di&rent  pro- 
pensions  and  degrees  of  mixture.  IlieBe  are 
used  in  the  trud  called  the  touch,  to  diseower 
the  purity  of  any  (neoe  f^  gcdd  or  sflver  by 
comparing  the  mark  it  leaves  on  the  %ncn- 
stone  with  those  of  the  bare. 

TOUCHSTONE.  A  sihceoos  sort  of  atoBe 
used  in  trving  metals. 

TOUC&WOOD.  A  sort  of  agaric,  or 
decayed  wood,  that  is  used  as  tinder. 

TOURNAMENTS.  Militaiy  qnrts,  in  the 
daysof  chivalry,  where  kn^htsosed  to  diqiiay 
tbor  gallantry  by  enoountmng  each  oAer  on 
horseback  with  spears  or  lances. 

TOURNIQUET.  An  iistrument  for  stq>- 
ping  the  flow  of  Uood  after  an  ampittadon. 

TOWER.  A  fi>rtress  or  dtadel,  as  the 
Tower  of  London. 

TOXICOLOGY.  The  doctrine  ofpofeons. 

TRACHEA.  The  windpipe,  a  cartaagi- 
nous  and  membranous  eanail^  through  which 
the  air  passes  into  the  lungs. 

TRADE  WINDS.  The  moosoau,  or 
certain  regular  winds  blowing  within  or  near 
the  tropics,  and  being  faaha  periodical  «■  per- 
petual, llios,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  tngr 
Uow  altematdy  from  two  opposite  prants  of 
the  compass,  and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  con- 
tinue almost  widMMit  intermission  in  one 
directiMi. 

TRAGACANTH.    A  gum  which 
from  a  prickly  bweh,  the  astragalus  ' 
tha  oi  14mueus  which  grows  wiki  in  warm 
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cliraatfis.  Tlie  tragacaufh  is  mostly  brought 
from  Turkey  in  lumps. 

TRAGEDY.  A  drama  representing  eome 
grand  and  serious  action,  and  mostly  termi- 
nating in  some  fatal  event. 

TRAJECTORY.  The  path  described  by 
any  moving  body,  as  a  comet  describing  a 
curve. 

TRAIN.  A  line  of  gunpovpder  forming  a 
communication  with  any  body  that  is  to  be 
Bet  on  fire. 

TRAMMEL.  A  drag  net,  or  large  fishing 
net ;  also,  a  long  net  for  catching  birds. 

TRAMMELS.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
ovals  on  a  board  ;  also,  a  kind  of  shackles  for 
a  horse. 

TRANSCRIPT.  The  copy  of  any  original 
writing. 

TRANSFER.  The  making  over  stock,  &c. 
from  the  seller  to  flic  buyer. 

TRANSFER  DAYS.  Particular  days  ap- 
pointed  for  the  transfer  of  particular  stocks. 

TRANSFORMATION.  The  change  out 
of  one  form  into  another,  as  applied  to  insects. 

TRANSIT.  Tlie  passage  of  any  planet 
just  by  or  over  a  fixed  star  or  the  sun's  disc, 
particularly  the  transits  of  Mercury  and  Ve- 
nus, which  are  interesting  phenomena. 

TRANSITIVE  VERB.  A  verb  which  in 
its  meaning  passes  over  to  an  object,  as  to 
love  or  hate. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  The  passing  of 
the  human  soul  out  of  one  body  into  another, 
a  doctrine  which  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras. 

TRANSMUTATION.  A  supposetl  power 
of  changing  the  base  metals  into  gold,  which 
alchymists  pretended  to  possess. 

TRANSMUTATION  (in  Chymistry.) 
Any  operation  by  which  the  properties  of 
mixed  bodies  are  changed. 

TRANSPARENCY.  The  property  of 
Bome  bodies  of  giving  passage  to  the  rays  of 
light,  as  distinguished  from  opacity. 

TRANSPARENCY  (among  Painters.) 
Any  painting  illuminated  behind,  so  as  to 
render  it  perfectly  visible  at  night. 

TRANSPORT.  A  vessel  in  which  soldiers 
are  conveyed  by  sea. 

TRANSPORTATION  (in  Law.)  Sending 
away  criminals  into  a  distant  country,  either 
for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

TRANSPORTATION  (in  Commerce.) 
The  carrying  of  goods  by  land  to  a  distance, 

TRANSPOSITION  (in  Music.)  The 
change  made  in  a  composition  by  which  the 
whole  is  removed  into  a  higher  or  lower  key. 

TRANSPOSITION  (in  Algebra.)  The 
bringing  any  term  of  an  equation  over  to  the 
other  side. 

TRANSUBSTANTI ATION.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  bread  and  wine,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  into  the  actual 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  supposed 
by  tliem  to  be  miraculously  wiwaght  by  the 
coueeciation  of  tlic  pviest, 
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TRANSVERSE.  A  cross,  as  a  tranverse 
axis  in  conic  sections. 

TRAP.  A  sort  of  mountain  rock,  com- 
posed of  horizontal  strata. 

TRAPEZIUM.  An  irregular  quadrilateral 
figure. 

TRAVERSE  (in  Law.)  That  which  the 
defendant  pleads  in  bar  to  avoid  the  plaintiflf 's 
bill. 

TRAVERSE  (in  Fortification.)  A  trench 
made  quite  across  the  mote  of  a  place. 

TRAVERSE  (in  Navigation.)  The  varia- 
tion  or  alteration  of  a  ship's  course. 

TRAVESTIE.  The  burlesque  imitation 
of  an  author's  style  and  composition. 

TREACLE.  The  fluid  parts  of  sugar-cane, 
which  will  not  crystallize;  molasses. 

TREADMILL.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn, 
which  is  moved  by  persons  stationed  on  the 
main  wheel.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
prisons  as  a  sort  of  punishment. 


TREASON  (in  Law)  Is  divided  into  High 
Treason  and  Petty  Treason.  High  Treason 
is  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  tlie  lawful  authori- 
ty,  or  committing  any  open  act  which  plainly 
manifests  such  a  design.  Petty  Treason  is 
the  crime  of  a  wife  killing  her  husband,  or  a 
servant  his  master. 

TREASURER  (in  Law.)  An  officer  to 
whose  care  the  treasure  of  a  government  or  of 
any  company  is  committed. 

TREASURY.  The  funds  of  a  state  or  na- 
tion ;  in  England,  conducted  by  Lords  Com- 
missioners, the  head  commissioner  being  usu- 
ally considered  as  the  prime  minister.  In  the 
United  States  the  public  revenues  are  managed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

TREBLE  (in  Music.)  The  acutest  or  high- 
est note  adapted  to  the  voice  of  females  or  boys. 

TREBLE  NOTE.  The  note  in  the  treble 
stave,  placed  on  the  line  with  the  cliff. 


TREE.  A  solid  tr>mk  or  stem,  springing 
from  a  root,  with  branches  and  leaves,  from  20 
to  100  feet  high,  and  living  from  50  to  500 
years.     The  leaves  fix  the  gases,  lik«  the  lungs 
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«f  animali),  and  the  circulations  are  in  some 
respects  similar. 

TREFOIL,  Three  leaved  grass. 

TRELLIS.  A  frame  of  lattice,  or  crossbar- 
red  work,  used  to  support  plants. 

TREMOLITE.  A  sort  of  calcareous  earth 

TRENCHES.  Ditches  in  fortifications. 

TREPAN.  A  surgical  instrument,  like  a 
saw,  for  removing  a  broken  bone  from  the 
skull. 

TRESPASS  (in  Law.)  Any  wrong  done  by 
one  private  man  to  another,  either  to  his  per- 
son or  his  property. 

TRE7I'.  An  allowance  for  \vaste,  or  for  the 
dirt  that  may  be  mixed  with  any  commo- 
dity. 

TRIAD  (in  Music.)  The  common  chord 
consisting  of  the  ihirC^  fifth,  and  eighth. 

TRIAL.  The  examination  of  causes  before 
a  proper  judge,  which,  as  regards  matters  of 
fact,  are  to  be  tried  bya  jury,  as  regards  matters 
of  law  by  the  judge,  and  as  regards  records  by 
the  record  itsdf. 

TRIANDRIA.  One  of  the  Linnaean  classes, 
comprehending  plants  the  flowers  of  which 
have  three  stamens,  as  the  crocus,  gladrole, 
valerian,  &c 

TRIANGLE.  A  figure  bounded  by  tlirec 
sides. 

TRIBUNE.  An  officer  among  theRoman.*?, 
chosen  from  among  the  jieople  to  defend  their 
rights. 

TRICOCC^.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  comprehending  such  as  have 
a  three  armed  capsule,  as  the  euphorbia,  &c. 

TRIDENT.  A  three  forked  instrument 

TRIENNIAL.  Every  thu-d  year. 

TRIGGER.  The  catch  of  a  gun  lock,  which, 
when  pulled,  disengages  the  cock  and  causes 
it  to  strike  fire. 

TRIGLYPH.  A  member  of  the  Doric 
frieze. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  The  science  by  means 
of  which  one  part  of  a  triangle  may  be  deter- 
mined by  knowing  the  other  parts,  and,  there- 
fore, of  great  use  in  land  surveying,  naviga- 
tion, astronomy,  &c. ;  for  as  the  sides  depend 
on  the  angles,  the  proportions  of  the  sides  are 
the  same,  and,  therefore,  tables  are  calculated 
to  apply  to  all  triangles.  In  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, the  sides  are  referred  to  the  centre  of 
the  eardi. 

TRILLION  (in  Aritlimetic.)  A  biUion  of 
billions. 

TRIM  OP  A  SHIP.  Her  best  posture,  pro- 
portion of  ballast,  and  lianging  of  her  masts, 
Ac.  for  sailing. 

TRINITARIANS.  Those  who  believe  in 
the  Trinity. 

TRI  NIT  Y.  The  doctrine  of  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  namelv,  the  Fatlier,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost 

TRIO  (in  Music.)  A  piece  for  three  voices. 

TRIPLE  GROWN.  The  tiara,  or  papal 
crown. 
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TRIPLE  TIME  (in  Music.)  A  lime  con- 
sisting  of  three  measures  in  a  tor. 

TRIPOD.  The  sacred  seat,  supported  by 
three  feet,  on  which  the  priestesses  among  the 
ancients  used  to  deliver  the  oracles. 

TRIPOLI.  A  mineral  of  an  earthy  texture, 
but  for  the  most  part  found  considerjibly  indu- 
rated.    It  is  used  as  a  polishing  powder. 

TRISEGTION.  The  dividing  a  thing  into 
three  parts. 

TRISYLLABLE.  A  word  consisting  of 
three  syllables. 

TRITON.  A  sea  god. 

TRIUMPHAL  GROWN.  A  crown  among 
the  Romsms  given  to  a  victorious  general ;  it 
was  made  at  first  of  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  af- 
terwards of  gold. 


TRIUMVIRATE.  A  form  of  government 
in  which  three  persons  bear  rule,  as  the  Ro- 
inan  triumvirate  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Cras 
su-s,  and  afterwards  tlat  of  Augustus,  Mark 
Anthony,  and  Lepidus. 

TROCAR.  An  instrument  used  in  tapping 
for  the  dropsy. 

TROOP.  A  certain  number  of  horse  sol. 
diers. 

TROOPER.  A  horse  soldier. 

TROPICS  (in  Astronomy.)  Circles  drawn 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  de- 
grees on  each  side  of  the  equator,  that  on  the 
north  side  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  that 
on  the  south  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

TROPICS  (in  Geography.)  The  regions  on 
tlie  earth  which  lie  within  the  tropical  circles, 
about  1600  miles  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
over  some  part  of  which  tlie  sun  passes  direct- 
ly vertical  two  days  in  the  year.  It  is  the 
hottest,  wettest,  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
earth,  but  less  favourable  to  human  life  than 
the  temperate  zones.  Its  heats  are,  however, 
tempered  by  elevation,  and  by  winds  which 
constantly  follow  the  sim  firom  east  to  west, 
and  from  their  convenience  to  ships  are  called 
Trade  Winds.  In  tlie  plains  the  heat  varies 
from  120  to  80  degrees,  and  is  seldom  below 
65.  But  at  great  elevations  snow  lies  ail  the 
year. 

TROUBADOURS.  Ancient  bards  of  Pr». 
vence  and  Normandy,  who  wrote  verses  and 
set  them  to  music. 

TROVEIR.  An  action  which  a  man  has 
against  any  one  who  having  found  bis  goodi^ 
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or  having  tiiem  unjustly  in  his  possession, 
refuses  to  deliver  them  up. 

TROUGH.  A  hollow  piece  of  wood,  which 
serves  to  hold  water  or  any  other  fluid. 

.  TROUT.  A  delicate  fish,  abounding  in  the 
rivers  and  ponds  of  America  and  England, 
and  weighing  from  1  to  l.^  pounds.  It  has  a 
wide  mouth,  filled  with  teeth,  which  cover  the 
palate  and  tongue ;  tlie  scales  are  small,  the 
back  ash  coloured,  the  sides  yellowish,  and, 
when  in  season,  it  is  sprinkled  all  ovei*  the 
body  with  small,  beautiful  red  and  black  spots. 
Anglers  use  worms  or  artificial  flies  as  bait  to 
take  them. 


TROWEL.  A  bricklayer's  tool  for  spread- 
ing_mortar. 

TROY  WEIGHT.  A  weight  of  twelve 
ounces  to  the  pound,  twenty  pennyweights  to 
the  ounce,  and  twenty-four  grains  to  the  pen- 
nyweight, used  for  weighing  gold  and  silver. 
it  is  so  called  from  Troyes,  a  town  in  France. 

TRUCE.  A  suspension  of  hostilities. 

TRUPPLE^S.  A  sort  of  mushrooms. 

TRUMPET.  The  loudest  of  all  wind  in- 
struments, consisting  of  a  folded  tube,  general- 
ly of  brass. 


TRUMPETER.  The  soldier  who  sounds 
tlie  trumpet. 

TRUMPETER-BIRD.  A  bird  of  South 
America,  so  called  from  its  harsh  cry,  like  a 
child's  trumpet. 

TRUSS  (in  Surgery.)  An  elastic  bandage 
worn  in  cases  of  hernia  or  ruptures. 

TRUSS  (among  Mariners.)  A  machine  for 
pulling  a  yard  home  to  the  mast 

TRUSTEE  (in  lisw.)  One  who  has  an  es- 
tate or  money  put  into  his  hands  for  the  use 
of  another. 

TUBE.  Any  pipe  or  canal  which  serves  as 
a  passage  fin-  air  or  any  other  fluid. 

TUFAS.  Beds  of  lime. 

TULIP.  A  well  known,  beautiful  flower, 
the  roots  of  which,  when  first  introduced  into 
Ein-ope,  brought  exti-avagant  prices. 

TUMBRI  1j.  a  carriage  for  war  tools. 

TUMOUR.  A  swelling,  or  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  any  part  of  tlie  Iwdy. 

TUN,  or  TON.  A  vessel  for  wine  and 
other  liquors ;  also,  a  certain  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  242  gallons  ;  also,  a  weight 


equal  to  2240  pounds,  whereby  the  harden  of 
ships  is  estimated. 

TUNIC.  An  under  garment  in  use  among 
tlie  Romans. 

TUNING  (in  Music.)  Rectifying  the  false 
sounds  of  musical  instruments. 

TUNGSTEN.  An  opaque  mineral  of  a 
white  colour  and  great  weight,  composed  of 
lime  and  other  eaitliy  substances. 

TUNNEL.  A  subterraneous  passage  cut 
through  hills,  mountains,  and  even  in  some 
cases  under  water. 

TURBOT.  A  well  known  fish,  inhabiting 
the  European  seas,  which  grows  to  thirty 
pounds  weiglit.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
delicate  taste,  firmness,  and  sweetness  of  its 
flesh.  This  fish  is  sometimes  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  two  broad.  The  scales 
on  the  skin  are  so  very  small  that  they  are 
hardly  perceptible.  The  colour  of  the  upper 
side  of  the  body  is  a  dark  brown,  spotted  with 
dirty  yellow ;  the  under  side  a  pure  white, 
tinged  on  the  edges  with  somewhat  like  flesh 
colour,  or  pale  pink. 


TURK.  A  native  of  Turkey,  an  extensive 
empire,  comprising  the  south  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  Europe,  the  western  extremity  of  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  coast  of  Af- 
rica, with  numerous  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, containing  in  the  aggregate  from  12  to 
15  millions  of  people.  The  Turks  are  of  Tar- 
tar  origin,  bigoted,   ignorant,  and  vicious;, 
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IndiTtdaally,  the  ToricB  are  a  brav«^ 
honest,  and  amiable  peo|^  but  the  goveiii- 
voEsA  is  an  absohite  despobsn^  and  as  soefa  is 
tnimifal  to  the  progress  ofaocial  improTement; 
but  imder  the  reign  of  Mahmoud  the  second, 
which  commenced  in  1808,  many  important 
changes  were  introduced  indicative  of  a  near* 
er  i^^NToximation  to  the  institntinns  Off  the 
weaternstateaofEorope. 

TURKEY.  Ahrge  domestic  bird,  theyoung 
of  wluch  are  exceedingly  tender.  The  cock 
mad  and  irasciUe,  and  stmts  aboat 
\  tail  ezpoiided  when  moved  either  by 
pride  or  ango-. 


domestic  (urkey ;  it  goes  in  flock^  and  fqiAi 
oo  grain,  seeds,  firuits^  &c.    The  coloor  of^B 


TURKEY  BUZZARD.  This  bird  is  larger 
than  a  raven,  and  is  very  common  in  the 
soathem  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  lives 
on  filth  and  potrid  flesh,  and  is  so  nsefol 
clearii^  aws^  (rffensive  substances,  as  to  be 
protected  by  iaw  in  the  southern  ckies.  It' 
a  foul  bird,  and  exceedingly  voracious. 

TURKEY,  Wild.  TTiiB  noWe  bird  was 
formerly  common  in  all  parts  of  this  coun 
try,  but  is  now  seldom  found  except  in  the 
It  ffi  often  larger  than  the 


gobblers  by  the  huntexa^  is  • 
dark  brown.  It  is  the  original  stock  of  the 
domestic  tnrkey,  and  was  carried  to  Ekir^w 
many  years  after  the  diacovoy  of  America. 

TURMERIC.  A  drug  pracored  from  an 
Indian  tree,  tbe  curcuma  of  LinnaeiB,  which  is 
used  in  dying. 

TURNER.  One  who  foDows  the  art  of 
torning. 

TURNING.  The  art  of  forming  wood, 
ivory,  and  other  hard  substances  into  a  round 
or  oval  diape,  by  means  of  a  machine  caDed 
a  lathe^  and  sevoal  instruments,  as  gouges, 
chis^  drills,  formers,  and  screw  tales,  with 
which  the  turner  works  the  thing  into  the 
desired  form  as  the  lathe  is  taming. 

TURNPIKEl  a  gate  set  across  a  road^ 
through  which  all  Uavellers  passing  either  on 
hcHTsebeck  or  in  a  conveyance  must  pay  tdl; 
also,  the  road  which  has  such  a  gate. 

TURNSOL,orTURNESOL.  A  valuable 
dyeing  dni?,  which  is  prepared  chiefly  in  the 
village  of  Grand-Galargues,  near  Mcmtodlier, 
from  the  Croton  Tinctomm,  lin.,  in  French 
called  Maurell& 

TURNSPIT.  A  species  of  the  dog  that 
osed  to  be  taught  to  turn  a  spit  befixe  Uie  in- 
troduction c€  smoke  jacks. 

TURPENTINE.  A  resinous  sobetance 
procured  from  difl^rent  gpedes  of  the  pine 
and  fir.  The  best  sort  is  procwed  in  North 
America-  The  method  of  obtaining  it  is  by 
making  a  80*168  of  incisions  in  the  bark  ot 
the  tree,  from  which  the  turpoitine  exude^ 
and  &lls  down  into  holes  or  other  receptacles 
prepared  to  catch  it. 

TURTLE!  A  species  of  tortoise,  with 
longer  legs  or  fins.  The  green  turtle  k  a 
hairolcss^creaturc,  and  when  laid  on  its  back, 
quite  hdple^.  They  are  eaten  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  by  epicures  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  who  esteem  them  a  great 
luxury.  The  hawks^bill  tnrtle  afibrds  the 
torUNse^hell,  which  oa  M  oaes  is  anmrtimM 
10  poonds  weight. 


TURTLE  DOVE.  A  bird  of  the 
spedeB,  rather  smaller  than  the  wild  ^geon, 
and  easiiy  distinguished  from  it  by  the  yeBnw 
iris  of  the  eye  and  a  beautiful  crimson  cvde 
that  oicompasses  tbe  eyelids.  Their  note  ■ 
ad  pbinliYe,  and  their  afiedioB  for 
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their  mate  is  sucb,  that  if  a  pair  be  confined 
in  a  cage,  and  one  die,  the  other  will  refuse 
food,  and  also  die. 


TUSCAN  ORDER.  An  order  of  architec- 
ture first  used  in  Tuscany  in  Italy,  which  has 
but  few  ornaments  or  mouldings. 
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TUSCULAN^  QUESTIONES.  Fiv« 
books  of  Tully,  so  called  from  their  being 
composed  at  T)isculum. 

TUSCULUM.  A  city  of  Italy,  about  13 
miles  from  Rome,  built  on  an  eminence, 
where  mamr  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  par- 
ticularly Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  had 
country  seats. 

TUSKS.  The  long  pointed  teeth  tliat  stand 
out  of  the  mouth  of  some  carnivorous  animals. 

TUTT  Y.    A  gray  oxide  of  zinc. 

TWILIGHT.  That  period  of  light  between 
darkness  and  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun 
In  our  latitude  it  may  be  said  to  begin  and 
end  when  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  horizon. 

TWINE.     A  twisted  thread. 

TWINLING.  A  twin  lamb,  a  lamb  of 
two  brought  at  a  birth. 

TWIST.  Any  thing  made  by  convolution, 
or  winding  two  bodies  together. 

TYMPAN.  A  frame  belonging  to  a  print- 
ing  press. 

TYMPANUM.  The  drum  or  barrel  of 
the  ear,  in  which  are  lodged  the  bones  of  tlie 
car. 

TYPES.  Pieces  of  metal  cut  or  cast,  whico 
are  employed  in  printing.  The  simple  in- 
vention of  moveable,  separate  types,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  ever  made  by  man. 

TYPHUS.  A  violently  contagious  fever; 
accompanied  with  a  tendency  in  all  the  fluids  t  a 
putrefaction. 

TYPOGRAPHY.  A  description  of  aQ 
that  relates  to  the  use  of  types  in  the  formatioft 
of  books ;  a  history  of  the  art  of  printing. 

TYRANNICIDE.  The  act  of  killing  a 
tyrant. 

TYRANT.  An  absolute  monarch  govern- 
ing imperiously ;  a  cruel,  despotic,  and  severe 
master. 

TYRO.  One  not  yet  master  of  his  art ; 
one  in  his  rudiments. 


U  AND  V. 


U  or  V,  the  twentieth  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
stands  as  a  numeral  for  5,  and  formerly  with 
a  dash  over  it,  thus  V,  for  5000 ;  as  an  ab- 
breviation, V.  G.  Verbi  gratia,  V.  L.  videli- 
cet, Ac. 

VACATION  (in  Law.)  The  period  be- 
tween the  end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning 
of  another ;  and  the  same  in  the  Universities. 

VACCINATION.  Inoculation  with  the 
cow  pock,  intended  as  a  preservative  against 
infection  from  the  small  pox. 

VACUUM  (in  Philosophy.)  A  space  sup- 
posed to  be  devoid  of  all  matter  or  body. 

VADE  MECUM.  Tlie  name  of  any  small 
book  that  may  be  carried  about  with  one. 

VAGRANTS  (in  Law.)  Beggars,  stroUing 


and  idle  persons  who  wander  from  place  to 
place,  without  any  visible  means  of  support 

VALET.  Formerly  a  young  gentleman 
of  family,  but  now  applied  to  a  serving  man 
of  low  degree. 

VALLAR  CROWN.  A  crown  bestowed 
among  the  Romans  (Hi  a  general  who  first 
entered  an  enemy's  camp. 
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VALVE.  A  imall  trap-door  which  is  hang 
by  hinges,  and  pSaced  within  a  purap,  or  con- 
nected with  the  working  piston,  by  means  of 
which  water  is  admitted  when  it  opens,  and 
its  escape  prevented  when  shut 

VALVES  (in  Conchology.)  The  principal 
pieces  of  which  a  shell  is  composed  ;  by  their 
shells  ihey  are  distinguished  into  univalves, 
far  such  as  have  oiriy  one  piece ;  bivalv^es, 
for  those  that  have  two  pieces;  and  multi 
valves,  for  those  that  have  three  or  more 
pieces. 

VALVEI,  Safety.  An  orifice  which 
allows  the  escape  of  steam  when  at  a  pressure 
below  the  strength  of  the  boiler,  by  whicJ 
escape  tlie  boiler  is  prevented  from  bursting. 

VAMPIRE  An  animal  of  the  bat  tribe, 
which  sucks  the  blood  of  animals. 

VAN  (in  the  Army.)  The  frontof  the  army, 
or  the  first  line. 

VAN  (in  the  Nav}'.)  The  foremost  division 
of  a  naval  armament. 

VAPOUR  A  watery  exhalation  that,  be- 
ing rarefied  by  heat,  ascends  to  a  certain  height 
in  the  atmosphere. 

VARIATION  (in  Geography  and  Navig^i- 
tion.)  The  variable  declination  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  from  the  true  north  and  south. 
At  Ix)ndon,  in  1576,  it  was  11°  15'  east ;  in 
1662,  it  was  0;  but  in  1817,  it  was  24°  18' 
west,  and  is  now  diminishing.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  England,  the  western  variation  ex- 
tends to  244°  44/,  and  the  eastern  115°  16'. 
The  causes  of  this  varying  vsiriation  are 
among  inscrutable  phenomena ;  but  it  doubt- 
less arises  from  some  connexion  between  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  causes  of 
polarity,  which  are  connected  with  the  earth's 
motion,  and  a  subordinate  electrical  action. 

VARIETY.  Any  individual  plant  or  ani 
mal  that  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  species  in 
some  accidental  circumstances. 

VARIORUM  EDITIONS.  Editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  witli  the  notes 
of  different  critics, 

VARNISH.  A  thick,  viscid,  shining  liquor, 
used  by  painters  and  other  artificers  to  give  a 
gloss  to  their  works.  Resin  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  varnish. 

VASEL    An  ornamental  urn. 
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VASES  (in  Architecture)  Ornaments 
placed  on  cornices,  socles,  or  pediments,  re- 
presenting such  vessels  as  the  ancients  used 
in  .sacrifices,  &c. 

UBIQ,U1TY.  The  property  of  being  every 
where ;  the  attribute  of  God. 

UDDER.  The  milk  bag  of  a  cow  or  other 
four-footed  beast. 

VEGETABLE.  An  organic  body  destitute 
of  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  but  furnish- 
ed with  pores  and  vessels,  by  the  help  of 
which    it    draws    nourishment    from    other 

VEGETABLE  MARROW.  The  fruit 
of  a  plant  of  the  gourd  kind  giowing  in  Per- 
sia'. Its  flesh  is  very  tender,  soft,  and  of  a 
buttery  quality. 

VEIN  (among  Miners.)  A  space  contain- 
ing ores,  spar,  clay,  &c. ;  when  it  bears  ore 
it  IS  called  a  quick  vein,  when  no  ore  a  dead 
vein. 

VEINS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  long  mem- 
braneous canals  which  return  the  Uood  from 
the  arteries  to  the  heart. 

VELLUM.   The  finest  kind  of  parchment 

VELOCITY.  That  affection  of  motion 
whereby  a  moveable  body  is  disposed  to  run 
over  a  certain  space  in  a  certain  time,  which 
as  greater  or  less  determines  the  momentum, 
all  force  being  a  comporaid  of  velocity  and 
quantity.  Light  moves  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
millions  of  miles  in  a  minute  ;  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  68,000  an  hour  ;  sound  1142  feet  in  a 
second ;  wind,  in  a  storm,  120  miles  au  hour ; 
a  ball  from  a  cannon  2000  feet  per  second ;  a 
bullet  from  a  gun  1600  feet ;  hawks,  &c.  150 
miles  an  hour ;  pigeons  80  miles ;  crows  25 
miles ;  swallows  100  miles  ;  and  a  race-horse 
50  miles  an  hour. 

VELVET.  A  sort  of  fine  shagged  silk. 

VENA  CAVA,  the  Hollow  Vein  (in 
Anatomy.)  The  largest  vein  in  the  body,  so 
called  from  its  great  cavity  or  hollow  space 
into  which,  as  a  common  channel,  all  the 
lesser  veins,  excejJt  the  pulmonary,  empty 
themselves.  This  vein  receives  the  blood 
from  the  liver  and  other  parts,  and  carries  it 
to  the  heart 
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VENA  PORTA.    The  great  vein  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  liver. 


VENEERING.  A  kind  of  inlaying  of  thin 
Blices  of  costly  woods  of  different  kinds  and 
colours. 

VENTILATOR.  A  contrivance  for  sup- 
plying rooms  with  fresh  air. 

VENTRICLE.  A  cavity  of  the  heart  or 
brain. 

VENTRILOQUIST.  One  who  by  art,  or 
by  a  particular  conformation  of  organs,  is 
enabled  in  speaking  to  make  the  sound  ap- 
pear to  come  from  the  stomach,  or  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

VENUE  (in  Law.)  The  neighbourhood 
whence  juries  are  to  be  summoned  for  the 
trial  of  causes. 

VENUS.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  and 
daughter  of  Jupiter. 


VENUS  (in  Astronomy.)  The  second 
planet  of  the  solar  system,  68  millions  of  miles 
from  the  sun,  round  which  it  revolves  in  225 
days,  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  3°  23' ; 
the  diameter  is  nearly  that  of  the  earth,  and 
the  rotations  on  the  axis  is  performed  in  23 
hours  21  minutes,  as  appears  by  the  spots  and 
high  mountains  visible  on  the  surface  through 
a  powerful  telescope.  Venus  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  planets  in  mornings  and  even- 
ings, though,  as  only  half  of  her  enlightened 
si&  is  turned  to  the  earth,  she  appears  but  as 
a  haJf  moon.    She  is  marked  by  this  charac- 

VEPRECUL^.  One  of  Linnaeus' natural 
orders,  containing  briarlike  plants,  as  the 
bramble,  thorn,  &c. 
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VERB.  A  part  of  speech  which  serves  to 
express  action,  passion,  or  existence;  it  ia 
either  active,  passive,  or  neuter. 

VERBATIM.  Word  for  word. 

VERDICT.  Tlie  report  or  determination 
of  a  jury  upon  any  cause. 

VERDIGRIS.  An  acetate  of  copper  used 
as  a  pigment ;  it  is  the  rust  of  brass  gathered 
by  laying  plates  of  that  metal  in  beds  with  the 
husks  of  pressed  grapes,  and  then  scraping  it 
off  the  plates. 

VERDITER  A  green  paint. 

VERGER.  An  officer  of  a  cathedral,  who 
carries  a  rod  before  the  bishop. 

VERJUICE.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
wild  apple  or  crab. 

VERMES.  Worms,  a  class  of  animals  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  that  are  slow  of  motion, 
of  a  soft  substance,  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
capable  of  reproducing  parts  that  have  been 
destroyed,  and  inhabiting  moist  places. 

VERMICELLI.  A  kind  of  ptiste  made  of 
flour,  cheese,  eggs,  &c.  drawn  out  like  small 
twine,  and  dried.  It  is  used  by  the  Italians  in 
soup. 

VERSE.    A  line  in  poetry,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  long  and  short  syllables ;  also,  the 
divisions  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible. 
•   VERSIFICATION.    The  art  and  practice 
of  making  verses. 

VERSION.  A  translation  out  of  one  Ian- 
guage  into  another. 

VERT  (in  Heraldry.)  The  colour  of  green 
on  coats  of  arms,  represented  in  engravings  by 
lines  drawn  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinis- 
ter base. 

VERTEBRAE.  A  chain  of  litde  bones 
reaching  from  the  neck  down  to  the  back,  and 
forming  the  spine. 

VERTEX  (in  Geometry.)  The  top  of  any 
line  or  figure,  as  the  vertex  of  a  triangle. 

VERTEX  (in  Anatomy.)  The  crown  of  the 
head. 

VERTICAL.  Pertaining  to  the  vertex  or 
zenith  :  a  star  is  said  to  be  vertical  when  it  is 
in  the  zenith, 

VERTICAL  CIRCLE.  A  great  circle  of 
the  sphere  passing  through  the  zenith  and  na* 
dir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

VERTICAL  POINT  (in  Astronomy.) 
That  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  over  our 
heads,  otherwise  called  the  zenith. 

VERTICELLAT^.  One  of  the  Linnjean 
natural  orders  of  plants,  including  those  whose 
flowers  grow  in  the  form  of  a  whorl,  as  the 
mint,  &c. 

VERTIGO,  Giddiness. 

VERVAIN.  A  perennial,  a  sort  of  mallow. 

VESICLE.  Any  small  vessels,  either  in 
the  animal  body  or  in  plants. 

VESPERS.  The  evening  prayers  in  the 
Romish  church. 

VESPERTILIO.  A  genus  of  animals  in  the 
Linnajan  system,  comprehending  the 
of  the  bat  and  the  vampire. 
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VESSEL.  Any  sort  of  utoisil  used  for 
hiding  liquids. 

VESSEL  (among  Mariners.)  Every  kind  of 
Bbip,  large  or  smaU,  tliat  serves  to  cany  men 
or  goods  on  water. 

VESSELS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  conduits  or 
canals  for  conveying  the  blood  or  other  juices 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  body,  as  the 
arteries,  veins,  &c. 

VESSELS  (in  Botany.)  The  channels  or 
reservoirs  which  convey  the  sap  or  air  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  plants  for  their  nutriment, 

VESTA  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
daughter  of  Rhea  and  Saturn,  and  the  goddess 
of  fire. 

VESTA.  A  newlv  discovered  planet. 

VESTAL  VIRGINS.  Priestesses  to  the 
goddess  Vesta  among  the  Romans,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  care  of  the  vestal  fire. 

VESTIBULE.  The  entrance  to  a  house,  or 
an  open  space  before  a  door. 

VESTIBULUM.  A  cavity  in  the  bone  of 
the  ear. 

VESTRY.  A  small  apartment  adjoining  a 
church,  where  the  vestments  of  the  clergymen 
are  kept,  and  where  the  church  business  is 
transact^ ;  also,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
permanently  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  church. 

VESUVIAN.  A  mineral  found  in  lava,  es- 
pecially on  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  hyacintli ;  the  primitive  form 
of  its  crystal  is  a  cube.  It  is  generally  of  a 
reddish  brown,  similar  in  appearance  to  com- 
mon garnet 

V&UVIUS.  A  volcanic  mountain,  near 
Naples,  celebrated  for  its  frequent  eruptions  in 
ancient  and  modern  times. 
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latee  to  the  care  of  animals.  The  principal 
diseases  to  which  horses  are  subject  are  the 
water  feurcy,  or  dropsy  of  the  skin ;  ascites,  or 
dropsy  of  the  belly ;  broken  wind,  supposed 
to  arise  from  a  rupture  of  the  cells  in  the 
lungs ;  cracks  in  the  heels,  from  gross  habit 
or  from  filth ;  farcy,  an  infection  of  the  skin ; 
foot-foundering,  when  a  horse  is  unable  to 
rest  on  any  of  his  feet;  greasy  heels,  fi-om 
weakness  or  overlabour ;  lampers,  a  swelling 
of  the  bars  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  mange, 
an  affection  of  the  skin,  when  the  hair  falls 
off;  staggers,  a  sort  of  lethargy,  and  mad 
staggers,  a  sort  of  frenzy  from  a  pressure  on 
the  brain ;  strangles,  a  disease  attended  with 
a  fever,  cough,  and  running  at  the  nose ; 
thrush,  a  discharge  from  the  frog  of  the  foot ; 
pole  evil,  arising  from  friction  of  the  cdlar  at 
the  back  of  the  ears ;  besides  inflammations, 
fevers,  dysenteries,  and  other  disorders  which 
they  have  in  common  with  human  subjects. 

V  ETURINO.  A  hirer  of  horses  in  Italy  ; 
also,  a  guide  to  travellers. 

V.  G.  Verbi  gratia,  as  for  instance 

VIA  LACTEA.  The  milky  way. 

VIBRATION.  The  alternate  motion  of  any 
suspended  body,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
which  swings  this  way  and  then  that  The 
regular  motion  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  is 
3600  vibrations  in  an  hour.  Vibration  is 
also  a  quivering  motion  that  acts  by  quick 
returns. 

VICAE^  (in  Law.)  One  that  acts  in  the 
stead  of  another ;  more  particularly  taken  for 
the  parson  of  a  parish,  in  England,  where  the 
tithes  are  impropriated. 

VICE  (in  Smithery.)  An  instrument  used 
for  holding  fast  any  piece  of  iron  which  the 
artificer  is  working  upon. 


VETCH.  A  kind  of  pulse  or  peas,  bearing 
a  papilionaceous  flower. 
•  VETERINARY  ART,  otherwise  called 
Fabhiery.  The  an  of  managing  cattle,  and 
curing  their  diseases,  whence  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  vulgarly  called  a  horse  doctor  or  far- 
rier, and  the  veterinary  college,  where  horses 
are  taken  in  for  cure,  and  penwns  resort  to  ac- 
quire practice  and  information  in  all  tliat  re- 
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VICE  (among  Glaziers.)  A  machine  for 
drawing  lead  into  flat  rods  for  case  windows. 

VICE.  In  the  stead  or  turn ;  hence  the  com- 
pound vice  gerent,  vice  admiral,  &c. 

VICEADMIRAL  (in  the  English  Navj'.) 
The  second  commander  in  a  fleet ;  the  admi- 
ral who  commands  tlie  second  squadron  in  a 
fleet 

VICEGERENT.  A  governor  acting  with 
a  delegated  power. 

VICEROY.  The  lord  lieutenant  of  a  king- 
dom, as  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

VICE  VERSA.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  side 
beine  turned  or  changed. 

VIDELICET,  generally  written  Vi».  Tha« 
is,  namely. 
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VI  ET  ARMIS  (ii>^  Law.)  By  force  of 
arms,  terms  in  an  indicUncnt  charging  a  for- 
cible and  violent  conniiission  of  trespass. 

VIGIL.  Tlie  6ervi<ie  used  in  the  Romish 
church  on  the  night  preceding  a  holyda)^. 

VIGILS,  Certain  fasts  preceding  festivals. 

VIGNETTE.  A  frontispiece,  or  an  orna- 
mental picture  fronting  the  title  page. 

VILLEINS.  Men  of  base  and  servile  con- 
dition, who  in  the  feudal  times  were  immedi- 
ately attached  to  the  land,  and  bound  to  the 
lord  to  do  services  for  him. 

VINCULUM  (in  Algebra.)    A  mark  or 

line  drawn  over  a  quantity,  thus,  a-\-b,  deno- 
ting it  to  be  one  quantity. 

Vine,  a  plant  that  flourishes  most  in 
warm  countries,  as  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  where  its  cultivation  forms  a 
part  of  husbandry.  It  grows  in  those  parts 
m  the  open  field.s.,  and  is  not  suffered  to  rise 
much  higher  than  gooseberry  or  currant 
bushes.  The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  there  an  im- 
portant article  of  trade. 

VINEGAR.  Wine  or  any  other  liquor  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  until  it  has  become  acid. 

VINEYARD.  A  place  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine. 

VIOL.     A  musical  stringed  instrument, 

VIOLET.  A  plant  bearing  a  blue,  sweet 
scented  flower  ;  also,  the  colour  of  the  violet, 
or  purple. 

VIOLIN.  A  common  musical  stringed 
instrument,  which  requires  great  skill  in  the 
performer  to  make  it  agreeable. 


VIOLONCELLO.    A  small  bass  viol. 

VIPER.  An  animal  of  the  snake  tribe,  the 
bite  of  which  is  more  or  less  venomous  every 
where  ;  in  hot  countries  it  is  almost  instantly 
fatal.  It  is  the  only  poisonous  snake  in  the 
British  Islands,   the  otliers  being  perfectly 

harmless.  It  lives  in  dry  situations,  and  is 
from  two  to  three  feet  long ;  the  colour  of  its 
body  is  a  dirty  yellow,  and  its  back  and  sides 
are  marked  with  black  spots,  which  are  of  the 
rhomboidal  form  on  the  back,  and  triangular 
at  the  sides,  while  the  belly  is  entirely  black ; 
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its  h^ad  is  thicker  then  the  body  and  its  tail 
is  pointed. 

VIRGO.  The  sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
marked  tbusTIJ^,  and  a  constellation  contain- 
ing from  32  to  110  stars,  according  to  diflferent 
authors. 

VIRTUOSO.  One  skilled  in  antique  or 
natural  curiosities  ;  a  lover  of  the  liberd  arts. 

VISCERA.    The  intestines. 

VIS  INERTI-E.  The  power  in  bodies 
that  are  in  a  state  of  rest  to  resist  any  change 
that  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  upon  them. 
This,  according  to  Newton,  is  implanted  in 
all  matter. 

VISCOUNT.  A  nobleman  next  in  degree 
to  an  earl.  The  first  viscount  Was  created  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

VISCOUNT'S  CORONET.  Has  neither 
flowers  nor  points  raised  above  the  circle,  like 
those  of  superior  d^ree,  but  only  pearls 
placed  on  the  circle  itself. 


VISCUS.  Any  organ  having  an  appro- 
priate use  in  the  human  body,  as  the  liver, 
gall,  bladder,  &c. ;  but  particularly  the  intes- 
tines. 

VISION.  The  sensation  in  the  brain  pro- 
duct by  the  rays  of  light  passing  or  acting 
on  the  optic  nerves  of  the  eye. 

VISUAL  ANGLE.  An  angle  mider  which 
an  object  is  seen. 

VISUAL  POINT.  A  point  in  the  horizon- 
tal  line  wherein  all  the  ocular  rays  unite. 

VITAL  AIR,  now  called  Oxygen.  The 
air  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  principally 
composed,  which  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  life  in  animals  and  plants. 

VITAL  FUNCTIONS.  Those  functions 
or  faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life  imme- 
diately depends. 

VITREOUS  HUMOUR.  The  pellucid 
body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  be- 
hind the  crystalline  lens. 

VITRIOL.  A  salt,  of  a  very  caustic  taste. 
It  is  a  sulphate  generally  found  in  mines  in  a 
capillary  state,  or  in  a  loose  powdery  efflores- 
cence. The  three  principal  sorts  are  the 
green  vitriol,  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
the  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper;  and 
the  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 

VITRIOL,  Oil  of.     Sulphuric  acid. 

VITUS'  DANCE,  or  St.  Vitus'  Dance. 
A  nervous  disease,  accompsmied  with  invo- 
luntarv  gesticulations. 

VIVA  VOCE.    By  word  of  mouth. 

VIVIPAROUS.  An  epithet  for  animals 
which  bring  forth  living  young. 
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ULCER.  A  purulent  wound  or  running 
•ore. 

ULLAGE    A  want  of  measure  in  a  cask. 

ULTIMATUM.  The  final  conditions  on 
which  any  party  consents  to  treat  for  peace. 

ULTRAMARINE.  The  finest  sort  of  blue 
paint,  prepared  from  lapis  lazuli.  Its  colour 
IS  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  as  such 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  painters.  It  is  known 
by  the  same  name  all  ov&r  Europe. 

UMBEL.  A  sort  of  inflorescence  like  an 
umbrella. 

UMBELLATE.  One  of  the  Linnaean  na 
tural  orders,  comprehending  umbelliferous 
plants,  or  those  which  have  flowers  in  the 
form  of  an  umbel,  as  fennel,  dill,  &c. 

UMBER.    Brown  ochre,  us«i  to  make 
common  brown  paint. 

UMBRELLA.  A  kind  of  screen  held  over 
the  head  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

UNA  VOCE.  With  one  voice,  unani 
mously. 

UNCTION.  Anointing  with  consecrated 
oil,  a  practice  among  the  Jews  in  consecrating 
kings  and  priests;  also,  still  in  use  at  corona- 
tions, and  in  tlie  Romish  church  on  different 
occasions.  The  anointing  of  persons  wlio 
are  on  their  deathbed  is  called  extreme  unc- 
tion. 

UNCTUOUS.    OUy,  or  like  an  ointment 

UNDECAGON.  A  figure  having  eleven 
■ides. 

UNDER  SHERIFF.  An  assistant  to  the 
high  sheriff. 

UNDERSHOT  WHEELS.  Those  wheels 
which  are  acted  upon  by  a  stream  at  the 
bottom,  overshot  ones  acting  by  a  stre 
at  the  top.  Undershot  wheels  require  a  much 
greater  body  of  water  than  overshot;  the 
former  are  consequently  constructed  near 
rivers,  and  the  latter  by  streams  of  water. 
The  application  of  water  to  mechanical  pur- 
poses in  the  grinding  of  corn,  fulling  of 
cloth,  dressing  of  leather,  spinning  of  cotton, 
wool,  &c.  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  importaai  ioventioDS  of  i»»»n, 
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UNDERTAKERS.    Pereons  who  conduct 

funerals. 

UNDERWRITER  The  person  who  ttn- 
dotakes  to  insure  against  losses  at  sea. 

UNDULATION.  The  tremulous  or  vi- 
bratory motion  in  a  liquid. 

UNICORN.  A  fabulous  animal  said  to  have 
but  one  horn,  and  that  in  the  forehead. 

UNISON.  Unity  of  sound,  mostly  ap- 
plied to  that  which  proceeds  from  different 
voices. 

UNIT.  A  figure  expressing  the  number 
one, 

UNITARIANS.  Those  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  consequenUy  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

UNIVALVE.  A  sheU  consisting  of  one 
valve  or  piece,  as  snails,  &c. 

UNIVERSITY.  An  institution  establish- 
ed by  public  authority  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  conferring  de- 
grees in  the  several  faculties.  Every  college 
has  its  master  and  tutors,  and  public  lectures 
by  professors  in  every  established  la-anch  of 
knowledge. 

VOCAL  MUSIC.  Musical  sounds  proceed- 
ing from  the  human  voice ;  also  compositions 
for  the  voice. 

VOCATIVE  CASE.  The  fifth  case  in 
Latin  nouns. 

VOLATILE.  An  epithet  for.  bodies  that 
are  apt  to  evaporate. 

VOLATILE  ALKALIES.  Ammonia  and 
carbolic  acid. 

VOLATILIZATION.  The  process  ly 
which  bodies  are  resolved  into  air. 

VOLCANO.  A  burning  mountain  which 
sends  forth  flame,  ashes,  lava,  stones,  smoke, 
&c.  Li  many  places  inflammaUc  materials 
appear  to  exist  beneath  the  outer  cnist  of  the 
earth,  which  access  of  water,  air,  or  pressure, 
excites  into  combustion.  They  are  supposed 
to  consist  of  the  inflammable  bases  of  metals, 
which  ignite  by  access  of  water,  and  then  ex- 
panding into  steam,  they  shake  the  granitic 
foundations,  and  sometimes  bursting  through, 
produce  all  the  destructive  effects  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  They  break  forth 
under  the  sea  as  well  as  the  dry  land,  and 
throw  up  mountains  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  causing  tremblings  of  the 
coasts.  The  extent  of  the  action  is  often  500 
or  600  miles,  and  its  effect  on  sea  and  land, 
frightful  and  destructive.  EJarthquakes  always 
precede  volcanic  eruptions,  and  perhaps  some 
eruption  or  escape  of  steam  or  gases  always 
creates  them.  An  opai  volcano  probaUy 
diminishes  the  force  of  earthquakes  by  tlie 
vent  which  it  affords.  There  are  about  150 
known  volcanoes,  and  tliree  famous  ones  in 
Europe ;  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Hecla  ;  but 
many  districts  show  the  former  existence  of 
others,  and  part  of  Bath,  in  England,  stands 
on  the  crater  of  an  exhausted  volcano.  Many 
islands  are  entirely  volcanic,  and  many  dis- 
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ruptions  of  strata  appear  to  havR  arisen  from 
explosions  whose  jnaterials  of  combastion  are 
now  exhausted. 


VOLTAIC  BATTERY.    See  Battery. 

VOLUME  (in  Music.)  The  compass  of  a 
voice  from  grave  to  acute. 

VOLUME  (in  Literature.)  A  book,  or  any 
thing  folded  into  the  form  of  a  book. 

VOLUNTARY  (in  Music.)  An  extempo- 
rary performance  upon  the  organ,  introduced 
as  an  incidental  part  of  divine  service. 

VOLUTE.  A  spiral  scroll  in  the  Ionic  and 
Composite  capitals. 

VOMICA.   See  Nux  Vomica. 

VOWEL.  A  letter  which  affords  a  com- 
plete sound  of  itself. 

VOX  POPULI.  The  popular  or  universal 
opinion. 

URANIUM.  A  newly  discovered  metal, 
soft  and  brittle,  but  hardly  fusible  before 
the  blowpipe;  but  with  phosphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia  melts  into  a  grass-green  glass. 

URETER.  The  membranous  caned  which 
conveys  the  urine  from  each  kidney  to  the 
urinary  bladder. 

URETHRA.  A  membranous  canal  which 
serves  as  a  passage  for  the  discharge  of  the 
urine. 

URN.  A  vessel  among  the  Romans, 
which  they  put  the  names  of  those  who  were 
to  engage  at  the  public  games,  taking  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn  out.  In 
such  a  vessel  also  they  threw  in  the  notes  of 
their  votes  at  the  elections. 

URSA.  The  name  of  two  northern  constel- 
lations, namely,  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor, 
the  Great  and  Little  Bear. 

URSUS.  A  genus  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  including  the  bear,  badger, 
raccoon,  glutton,  «S:c. 

USANCE.  A  determinate  time  fixed  for 
the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  reckoned 
either  from  the  day  of  the  bill's  being  accepted, 
or  from  the  day  of  its  date,  and  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  regulated  by  the  usage  or  custom  of 
the  place. 

USHER  (in  liaw.)    An  ofEcer  who  has  the 
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care  and  direction  of  the  door  of  a  court  or 
hall. 
USHER  (in  Schools.)  An  assistant  or  lowei 


USURY.  The  taking  more  interest  for  the 
loan  of  money  than  is  allowed  by  law. 

VULCAN.  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  the  god  of  fire.  He  is  commonly  repre- 
sented with  a  hammer,  anvil,  &c. 


VULGATE.  A  very  ancient  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  which  was  translated  from 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  the  only 
one  acknowledged  by  the  Romish  church  to 
be  authentic. 

VULTURE.  A  carnivorous  bird  that  lives 
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rata,  dc  It  mostly  inhabits  South 
Amefka.  The  species  called  the  Kii^  of  the 
yohnres,  is  a  natheof  ^'"'enca;  k  islaiger 
than  a  tivkej  cock,  and  is  remarkafaie  for  the 
odd  farmatian  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
■ec^  viBcharebve.  The  eyes  are  mm lound- 
edbja  acarieteolomed  skin,  and  the  iris  has 
tteecioar  and  af^iearaoce  of  pearL    Beiowthe 
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naked  part  of  theneck  is  aoollar  of  feadns  of 
a  deep  ash  eokor,  which  sorroan^  dwaeck 
and  covers  die  breast  in  froot;  intothkoolv 
ft  sometinRs  withdraws  its  whole  neck,  and 
of  its  head.  It  is  the  most  beantifid 
the  Tidlnre  kind,  but  its  halms  are  the  sams 
as  the  rest  of  Uie  tribe. 
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W,  die  twenty-first  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
rtmpamA  of  two  Vs.  It  was  not  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  GreAa,  or  Romans,  being  pe- 
to  the  TeiUcMies  and  other  noithcm 


WACKE.     A  rock  nearly  allied  to 
of  wUch  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety. 

WADD.    Plondngo  or  black  lead, 
wadd  is  an  ore  of  manganese  fiNmd  in  Derby- 
shire Ekidand. 

WADDING.  A  stopple  of  paper  or  tow 
forced  into  a  gmi,  io  keep  in  the  powder  and 
shot    

WAFER.  Paste  made  of  floor,  e^s,  ism- 
glass;  &c  cot  into  a  thin  round  ciike,  and  co- 
msed,  for  the  pnrpcse  of  sealing  letters. 

WAFER  (in  die  Boniish  Chorefa.)  A  dan 
piece  of  consecrated  bread  nsed  at  the  holy  rile 

WAGESl  Money  paid  for  hJboar. 
WAGON.     A  large  kind  of  fbor-wfaeeled 
conveyance,  moch  nsed  in  hosbandry. 

WAGTAIL.    A  bird  that  is  ccmtimBlly 
■  itaiL 

That  part  of  a  ahip  between  the 
qiiterdeAand  ibrecastle. 

WAmBRS.  Officers  appoiitted  to  see  that 
goods  are  not  landed  clandestinely.  Those 
who  go  on  board  the  vessels  are  eaDed  tide- 
those  who  do  this  doty  on  shore  are 


toghreitthe! 


WAITS.    Noctnmal  mosicians  who  attend 


WAKE.    The  feast  of  die  dedication  of 
the  Church,  fbnneriy  kept  by  watching  all 
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'^AKE  OF  A  SHIP.  The  smooth  water 
astern  when  she  is  onder  saS;  this  shows  the 
way  die  has  gone  in  the  sea,  wherdiy  the  ma- 
riners know  what  way  she  makes ;  for  if  the 
wake  is  right  astern,  they  oonclode  that  she 
makes  her  way  fi>rward;  but  if  the  wake  is  to 
the  leeward  a  pcnnt  or' two,  then  they  conclnde 
■be  fiUs  to  the  leeward  of  her  coarse. 

WALE.  A  rising  rart  in  doth. 

WALKING-LEAF.  A  most  remarkdile  in- 
sect, Ibood  in  China.  Its  bead  is  placed  on  a 
Mek  loiter  than  the  body  itsd^  and  is  shaped 
like  an  anrl,  with  two  polished  eyes,  and  two 
feelers.  -The  wings  are  transparent  This 
insect  is  generally  of  a  beantifol  green  cokor, 


WALKING.  Thepowo-  of  animal  kKomo- 
tioo,  derived  from  nenroos  diredioa  of  the 
mnackfl^  by  which  one  set  acts  against  the 
earth,  and  confers  an  equal  power  m  re-actian 
on  another  set;  all  animal  strength  bdng  a 
mere  transfer  finom  a  set  of  mnscles  acted  op- 
en by  die  earth  to  another  set  eqoally  acting 


on  the  earth  or  some  other  body^  Tins,  by 
motion  a  man  adds  nothing  to  his  weight  in  a 
pair  (^scales,  and  aweight  pot  into  iSs  amw 
m  not  diminished  by  his  aiergy  m  sqpportiiig 
it;  fer  a  man  of  140  foaaoB  carryu^  60 
pmmds  reqaires  fer  a  bdanee  200  pounds  of 
weights  in  the  opposite  scale.  Reqtbation 
and  food  create  nerrons  eidlemeDt,  this  <fi- 
rects  the  mnscles,  and  the  nmseles  by  aetiDn 
and  r&acdon,  like  the  two  ends  of  a  lenr,  pr»- 
doce  «i»inMil  strength  and  nrti^fir 

WALLPLOl^aL  A  phot  bearing  a 
sweet-eoented  flower. 

WALRUS.  Theseacoiw;  a  8pedes<rf'am- 
phibiofB  animaH  foond  in  greet  nombers  in 
the  Northern  Ooeaii,  where  they  live  in  ktrrc 
societies,  and  are  ansospkaoas  of  dai^er  tu 
The  attariiment  of  the  females  to 
their  young  is  very  affecting  when  they  are 
in  danger. 

WALTZ.  A  rdHng  kind  of  dance.  It  Is 
mosdy  perfermed  by  the  parties  gaiiig  wkk 
messored  st^B  in  circks. 
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WAMPUM.  Sliells.or  strings  of  sheila,  used 
by  the  American  Indians  as  money,  or  a  me- 
dium of  commerce. 

WARD  (in  Law.)  A  district  or  portion  of  a 
city  committed  to  the  special  charge  of  one  of 
the  aldermen :  also,  one  in  the  care  of  a  guar- 
diem,  or  in  particular  cases,  under  the  special 
care  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

WARDEN  (in  Law.)  One  who  has  the 
charge  or  keeping  of  any  person  or  thing  by 
Virtue  of  his  office,  as  the  warden  of  the  Fleet, 
who  has  charge  of  the  prisoners  committed 
there ;  so  likewise  the  warden  of  a  college,  or 
the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c. 

WARDROBE.  A  place  for  keeping  clothes ; 
also,  the  clothes  themselves. 

WAREHOUSE.  A  place  where  merchan- 
dise is  stored. 

WARNING-WHEEL.  The  third  or  fourth 
wheel  of  a  clock,  according  to  its  distance  from 
the  first  wheel. 

WARP.  The  thread  extended  lengthwise 
on  the  weaver's  loom,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
workman  in  forming  the  cloth,  stuff,  or  silk. 

WARRANT  (in  Law.)  A  writ  command- 
ing an  officer  of  justice  to  take  up  any  of- 
fender. 

WARRANT  OP  ATTORNEY.  An  au- 
thority given  to  an  attorney  by  his  client  to 
appear  and  plead  for  him. 

WARRANT,  Press  (in  the  English  Na- 
vy.) Is  issued  by  the  admiralty,  authorizing 
an  officer  to  impress  seamen. 

WARREN  (in  the  English  Law.)  A  fran- 
chise or  privileged  place  for  keeping  beasts  and 
fowls ;  also,  a  piece  of  ground  appropriated 
to'  the  breeding  and  preservation  of  rabbits. 

WARWHOOP.  The  yell  uttered  by  sa- 
vages when  entering  into  battle. 

WASHING  (among  Goldsmiths.)  Drawing 
particles  of  silver  and  gold  out  of  ashes. 

WASHING  (among  Painters.)  Colouring 
a  pencil  design  with  one  colour,  as  Indian  ink, 
&c. 

WASP.  An  insect  resembling  a  bee,  the  fe- 
male of  which  has  a  sting  in  its  abdomen, 
which  it  employs  when  attacked  or  in  supposed 
danger.  Their  nests  are  highly  curious  struc- 
tures, divided  into  cells,  with  walls  made  of 
vegetable  substances.  As  they  do  not  lay  up 
honey  like  bees,  they  die  or  are  torpid  in  the 
winter.    The  hornet  is  larger  than  the  wasp, 


WAT 

and  forms  its  nest  in  holes  or  roots  of  tree* 
but  both  are  equally  voracious. 

WASTE-BOOK.  A  bwk  containing  an  ac- 
count  of  a  merchant's  transactions  in  the  order 
of  time  as  they  occur. 

WASTE-LANDS.  Such  as  are  not  in  any 
man's  occupation,  that  lie  common. 

WATCH  (in  the  Navy.)  The  space  of 
time  during  which  one  division  of  the  ship's 
crew  remains  on  deck,  to  keep  watch  at  nighU 

WATCH  (in  the  Police.)  Persons  appoint- 
ed to  guard  the  streets  or  particular  places  at 
night. 

WATCH.  A  small  pocket  instrument,  con- 
structed with  wheels,  that  serves  to  show  the 
hour  of  the  day.  A  watch  consists  of  a  spiral 
steel  spring,  which  is  the  moving  power ;  the 
barrel,  a  brass  box  for  receiving  the  spring 
when  coiled  up ;  the  worm-wheel,  which  is 
turned  round  by  a  worm ;  the  fasee,  which 
receives  the  chain  when  the  watch  is  wound 
up ;  the  ratchet  wheel,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
fusee ;  the  great  wheel,  which  has  forty-eight 
teeth ;  the  centre  wheel,  which  has  fifty-four 
teeth ;  the  third  wheel,  which  has  forty-eight 
teeth;  the  contrate  wheel,  which  has  forty- 
eight  teeth ;  and  the  balance  wheel,  whicTi 
has  fifteen  teeth;  besides  the  arbour  of  the 
balance  wheel,  called  the  verge,  and  the  two 
pallets  belonging  to  tliis  arbour,  &c  Watches 
were  invented  about  the  year  1500,  and  are 
much  esteemed  in  all  countries.  Watches 
are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent  at  Geneva, 
Paris,  Liverpool,  and  Coventry.  But  it  is  in 
London  where  the  art  of  watch-making  reigns 
with  unrivalled  sway,  both  in  extent  and  per- 
fection. The  extreme  variation  in  two  watches 
made  in  London  by  the  same  artist,  was  only 
from  nine  tenths  of  a  second  to  2-8"  in  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  82°  to  39°,  according 
to  an  official  report  made  from  the  Royal  01^ 
servatory  at  Greenwich. 


WATCH-GLASS.  Hour  and  half  hour 
glasses  of  sand,  employed  on  board  vessels  to 
measure  the  period  of  the  watch. 

WATCHMAKER.  One  who  puts  together 
the  different  parts  of  a  watch,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  machine  act. 


WAT 


WATCHMAN.  One  set  to  keep  guard. 

WATCHTOWER.  A  tower  oa  wfakfa  a 
■attmel  is  pboed  to  walch  ibr  enemies  or  the 
■lyroach  of  danger. 

WATCHWORD.  The  word  given  to  aen- 


tfae  gnvda^  naedasa  signal  by  which  a  fiiend 
is  katamm  from  an  enemy,  or  a  person  who 
has  a  r^;fat  to  pass  the  watch,  from  one  who 

WATER.  A  fluid  of  which  a  cubic  foot 
1000  oonces,  «-  825  times  more  than 
;  fiiot  of  atmospheric  air,  tbeconstitaents 
of  whidi  are  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
aadserenandabalfafoxygen,  and  two  parts 
by  balk  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen.  It 
becomes  solid  at  ^  of  FUirenheit,  andbmls, 
or  eraporates  and  becomes  no  hotter,  at  212^, 
thoBghby  compression  k  has  been  heated  red- 
boL  When  expanded  in  steam,  at  212°  it  ac- 
qnireB  1800  times  its  bidk,  and  presses  with 
die  ibrce  of  atmospheric  air ;  at  226°  it  ex- 
paii^  MOO  tnntB,  and  36,000  times  at  257^. 
A  ^ulnme  of  ke  is  made  fluid  by  as  much 
hesft  as  will  raise  an  equal  volaine  of  water 
140<*.  YegetaUes  decompose  it.  the  hydro^ 
finning  thor  unctnoos,  resinooa^  and  saocha- 
ffine  principle^  in  comhinarion  with  the  car- 
bon of  the  soil ;  the  oxygen  bdng  evolved  by 
the  leaves,  and  a  sopp^  thereby  kept  up  of 
what  is  fixed  by  animu  re^iration  and  com- 
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and  in  London  has  pscticular  charga  at  tbs 
fish  brought  to  markeL 

WATER  COLOURS.  Colours  made  of 
walo- instead  of  oiL  Hie  |»incipal  of  the  wa- 
ter odours  are  as  fblbw:  While— cemse^ 
while  lead,  Spankdi  whiter  flake  white,  spo- 
Bhck — biunt  chary  stones,  ivory 
hiaekf  lamp  Made:  Green — green  faioe^ 
verditer,  grass  green,  sap  green, 
"■        ~     "        Une.    1 


In  tBe  ocean  it  is  comhinftd  with 
one  thirtiedi  of  its  wei^  of  mnriatB  of  soda, 
orncn  salt:  botas  the  all  does  not  oystallize 
so  soon  as  water,  sea-^ater  remains  hqnid  till 
the  tfaamomeler  is  3^  fewer  than  fix-  other 
in  Wdb  manner,  the  salt  does  not 
the  best  vdiich  vaporises  water, 
I  two  processes  (rf'crystaUiziDg 
ithe  water  from  the 
the  doods  which  rise  from  the 
fiedi  water,  and  water  eraporated 
byart  yidds  sah  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton 
from  tfair^-five  of  water.  In  crystallixing, 
vacoities  arisen  which  enlarge  the  bulk;  hoice 
frocen  water  splits  rocks  and  trees,  and  ice 
Water   combines   with 


mm. 


a  great  variety  of 
arises  frtm  carbonic  acid  in  water,  which  then 
f«"*«"«—  ^ith  lime:  Waters  we  caDed  hard 
whon  lihey  contain  a  salt  which  decomposes 
lheaoa|]^msteadofdissolvmgk.  The  deduc- 
tions drawn  in  regard  to  the  decompootion  of 
waier  from  the  experiment  of  discharging  a 
galvanic  battery  through  water,  are  by  some 
considered  oroneous. 

WATER  (among  Lapidaries.)    The  lustre 
of  predons  stones. 

WATER  (among  ManufactiKerB.)    A  lus- 
tre imitaiing  vraves,  set  on  siDcE,  mmiair,  &c. 

WATER  (among  Parrieis.)    A  filthy  hu- 
mour issningfrom  a  wound  in  a  horse. 

WATER-BAIUFP  (in  EogUsh  Law.)  An 

officer  in  seaport  towns  who  tiearchcs  aoipe, 

3c 


ine^  terre  fahie, 
blue  verditer,  ind%o  litmus,  amalt,  ftiaaaan 
bhie,  light  blue^  ultramarine,  Uoe  bice: 
Brown — ^anish  brown,  Spanish  liquorice, 
umber,  bktre^  terra  de  Senna  burnt  aiid  un- 
burnt  ochre, 
Indian  red,  red  lead,  mininm,  lake,  vermilion, 
carmine,  red  ink,  Indian  lake :  Yellow— Eng- 
lish ochre,  gall  stones,  gamboge,  masticot, 
ochre  de  luoe^  orpiment,  Roman  ochre^  Dutch 
pink,  saffron  water,  king's  yellow,  gM  yd- 
low,  French  berries. 

WATER-COURSE.  Any  natural  or  arti- 
ficial stream  irf"  water,  as  a  river,  a  canal,  and 
the  like. 

WATER  HEN.  A  bird  found  in  Emopev 
which  builds  its  nest  upon  low  trees  »Bd 
shrubs;  it  both  swims  and  wadbs,  and  the 
young  ones  imitate  their  parents  in  both  these 
practices  die  moment  they  are  out  of  the  riieU. 


WATER-LEVEL.  A  kind  of  fevd  used  in 
agriculture  for  finding  the  levd  of  roads  or 
groonds  by  means  of  a  sor&ce  of  water  or 
other  fluid,  fimnded  on  the  prinrnie  that  wa- 
ter always  finds  its  own  leveL     It  o 
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a  long  wooden  trough,  as  represented  above, 
which,  being  filled  with  water,  shows  the  line 
of  level. 

WATERMAN.  One  who  plies  witli  a  boat 
upon  a  river. 

WATER-MARK.  The  mark  visible  in  pa- 
per, which  is  made  in  the  manufacturing  of  it. 

WATER-SPOUT.  An  aqueous  meteor, 
most  frequently  observed  at  sea,  rising  at  first 
in  the  form  of  a  small  cloud,  which  afterwards 
enlarges,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a  cylinder 
or  cone.  It  frequently  proves  destructive  to 
vessels,  &c. 


WATER-MILL.  A  mill  that  is  put  in  mo- 
tion by  means  of  water. 

WATER-WHEEL,  Overshot.  A  wheel 
which,  by  water  falling  on  its  upper  periphery, 
is  carried  round,  not  only  by  its  force,  but  by 
its  accumulated  weight ;  for  it  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  catch  and  hold  the  water  in  descending, 
part  with  it  at  the  bottom,  and  ascend  on  the 
other  side  empty.  It  is  a  very  convenient  and 
powerful  structure  when  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permits  its  use. 


WATER- WORKS.  AU  kinds  of  machines 
employed  in  raising  or  sustaining  water,  as 
water-mills,  sluices,  aqueducts,  and  the  like. 

WATTLE.  A  kind  of  hurdle  used  in 
making  shecpfolds. 

WATTLES.     Fleshy  apjjendagcs  at   the 
sides  of  the  loWer  mandibles  in  some  birds. 
j_WAX.    A  soft,  yellowish,  and  tenacious 
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matter,  wherewith  the  bees  form  cells  for  the 
reception  of  the  honey.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  many  trees  is  covered  with  a  var- 
nish which  may  be  separated  and  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity,  nnd  found  to  possess  all  the 
properties  of  be^-wax ;  hence  it  is  justly  in- 
ferred, that  wax  is  a  vegetable  product,  and 
that  the  bees  extract  it  unaltered  from  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  other  vegetable  substances  that  con- 
tain it.  Several  plants  contain  wax  in  such 
abundance  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  extract  it 
from  them. 

WAX-CHANDLER.  One  who  makes 
candles  of  wax. 

WAY.  A  road,  as  the  highway. 

WAY  (among  Seamen.)  The  ship's  course. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS.  The  supplies  for 
meeting  the  public  expenditure  of  the  year, 
voted  by  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  ty 
congress  in  tlie  United  States. 

WEAR,  or  WEIR.  A  dam  made  to  stop 
water. 

WEASEL.  A  genus  of  animals  of  wWch 
there  are  45  species :  as  the  ichneumon,  which 
in  Egypt  kills  rats  and  snakes ;  the  civet  cat, 
which  secretes  a  favourite  i^erfumc  at  the  rate 
of  a  drachm  a  day ;  the  marten  and  the  sable, 
valued  for  their  fur,  particularly  the  latter; 
the  pole-cat,  an  enemy  to  poultry  ;  tlic  ferret, 
a  ferocious  creature,  which  kills  every  thing  to 
suck  its  blood ;  and  the  common  weasel,  which 
lives  in  the  roots  of  trees,  and  devours 
insects,  and  birds. 


WEATHER-GLASSES.  Instruments  con- 
trived  to  show  tlie  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
barometers,  thermometers,  &c. 

WEAVING.  A  manual  operation,  by 
which  men  form  threads  of  flax,  wool,  cotton, 
and  silk,  into  cloth,  stockings,  carpets,  and 
other  articles  of  dress  and  furniture.  It  is  ef- 
fected in  a  general  way,  by  lines  or  tlireads, 
called  a  warp,  and  by  a  contrivance  for  lifting 
some  of  the  threads,  and  passing  a  shuttle  or 
needle  between  them,  with  a  cross  thread,  till 
the  whole  of  the  warp  is  thus  crossed,  or  inter- 
woven. Different  kinds  of  weaving  are  ef^ 
fected  by  sundry  variations  in  the  structure  of 
the  frame,  and  many  are  highly  curious  and 
complicated.  Nature  weaves  by  a  different 
process,  the  very  smallest  invisible  atoms  uni- 
ting by  fitting  forms,  till  they  form  large  and 
visible  ones.  Weaving  is  an  art  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  gives  eu»ployment  in  all  nations 
to  a  large  portion  of  tlie  population.  It  is 
now  done  princii)ally  by  machinery. 
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WEDGE.  One  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
foooded  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane, 
a  wedge  being  a  double  of  that  power.  Its  ef- 
fea  is  to  diminish  motion,  «tnd  gain  power  in 
the  pr<^)ortion  of  the  length  of  the  side  to  half 
the  thickness,  the  power  moving  through  the 
length,  while  the  weight  moves  through  half 
the  thickness.  For  purposes  where  force  of 
percussion  can  be  applied,  it  is  very  powerful 
and  convenient 

WEDNESDAY.  The  fourth  day  of  tlie 
week,  so  called  from  Woden,  a  Gothic  mo- 
narch. 

WEEK.  A  division  comprising  seven  days. 
Fifty-two  weeks  make  the  year. 

WEEPERS.  Pieces  of  white  cambric,  crape, 
or  muslin,  sewed  upon  the  sleeves  in  deep 
mourning. 

WEIGHT  (in  Physics.)  A  quality  in  na 
tural  bodies,  by  which  they  tend  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Weight  may  be  distin- 
guished into  absolute,  specific,  and  relativa 
It  is  demonstrated  by  Sir  Isaac  NewtMi,  1. 
That  the  weights  of  all  bodies  at  equal  distan- 
ces from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  are  propor- 
tional to  tlie  quantities  of  matter  that  each  con- 
tains. 2.  On  different  parts  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  weight  of  the  same  body  is  dilferent, 
owing  to  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth, 
which  causes  the  bodies  on  the  surface  to  be 
nearer  the  centre  in  going  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles ;  and  the  increase  of  weight  is 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  sine 
of  the  latitude ;  the  weight  at  the  equator  to 
that  at  the  pole  being  as  5JS9 :  230,  or  the  whole 
increase  of  weight  from  the  equator  to  the  pole 
is  the  229th  part  of  the  former.  3.  That  the 
weights  of  the  same  body,  at  different  distemces 
above  the  eartli,  arc  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  from  the  centre  So  that  a 
body  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  which  is  60 
semidiam^ers  from  the  earth's  centre,  would 
weigh  only  one  thirty-six  thousandth  part  of 
what  it  weighs  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  4. 
That  at  different  distances  within  the  earth,  or 
below  the  surface,  the  weights  of  the  same 
body  are  directly  as  the  distances  from  the 
earth's  centre ;  so  that  half  way  toward  the 
caatre  of  a  body  it  would  weigh  bat  half  as 
much,  and  at  the  centre  it  would  weigh  nothing 
at  all.  5.  A  body  immca-sed  in  a  fluid,  which 
is  specifically  lighter  than  itself,  loses  so  much 
of  its  wdght  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  tlie  fluid  of  the  same  bulk  with  it- 
self. Hence  a  body  loses  more  of  its  weight 
in  a  heavier  fluid  than  in  a  lighter  one,  arfd, 
therefore,  it  weighs  more  in  a  lighter  fluid  than 
in  a  heavier  one. 

A  gallon  of  oil  weiglis  7J  lbs. 
A  cubic  foot  of  water  1000  oz. 
A  pint  of  water  16  oz. 

WEIGHT  (in  Commerce.)  Any  body  of  a 
known  weight  that  is  made  the  measure  of 
weighing  other  bodies.  Two  sorts  of  weights 
are  admitted  in    Ens'lond  nnd   the   Unite<l 
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States,  namely,  Troy  weight  and  avoirdupois 
weight. 

WELD.  An  herb,  the  stalk  and  root  of 
which  are  used  in  dying  bright  yellow  and 
lemon  colours. 

WELDING.  Working  two  pieces  of  iron 
together  by  means  of  heat,  until  they  form  one 
ma.^s. 

WELL.  A  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  of  suf- 
ficient de{)th  to  admit  the  water  to  spring  up. 
When  the  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a  line 
and  a  bucket,  it  is  a  well  properly  so  called, 
but  when  the  w^ter  is  raised  by  means  of  a 
pump,  it  is  called  a  pump. 

WEST.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  horizon,  at  which  the  sim  sets. 

WHALE.  A  huge  animal  that  inhabits  tlie 
Arctic  seas,  and  is  said  to  measure  sometimes 
from  50  to  75  feet.  The  blubber,  which  lies 
under  the  skin  of  tlie  whale,  contains  the  oil, 
which  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  horny 
laminae  in  the  upper  jaw  yield  what  is  called 
whalebone.  Its  mouth  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  ship's  jolly  boat,  filled  with  mm.  The 
eyes  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  an  ox,  and 
are  situate  in  the  sides  of  the  heed.  A  good 
sized  whale  yields  about  sixty  barrels  of  oil. 
The  spermaceti  whale  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  one  here  described,  and  yields  less 
oil;  it  is,  however,  of  a  better  quality,  and  com- 
rnimds  a  higher  price. 


WHARF,  or  Quay.  A  structure  raised  on 
the  shore  of  a  road  or  harbour. 
WHEAT.    A  valuable  grain,  the  nutritive 

quality  of  which  arises  from  the  quantity  of 
gluten,  or  glue-like  substance,  which  it  con- 
tains. Its  flour,  mixed  with  water,  and  ex- 
cited by  yest,  ferments,  and  baked  in  an  oven 
constitutes  bread,  a  wholesome  food.  The 
cut  represents  a  wheat  sheaf  as  set  up  and  tied 
togetlier  after  reaping ;  it  is  then  lodged  in  a 
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bam,    Uiraslied,    winnoAved,    and   the    gi-ain 
ground  into  Hour. 

WHEEL.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  six  mechanical  powers,  which  is  employ- 
ed in  the  structure  of  ahnost  every  machine. 

WHIG.  The  name  of  a  political  party  in 
England,  whose  association  renders  them  formi- 
dable to  the  sovereign,  while  their  liberal  pro- 
fessions give  them  some  interest  with  the  peo- 
ple. As  a  party,  they  are  opposed  to  the  To- 
ries, who  sustain  the  royal  prerogatives. 

WHIRLPOOIi.  An  eddy  or  vortex. 

WHIRLWIND.  An  exceedingly  rapid  and 
impetuous  wind,  that  rises  with  a  whirling 
motion,  and  continues  in  the  same  way  for 
some  time. 

WHISPERING  GALLERIES.  Places 
whichj^like  the  gallery  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London,  by  their  peculiar  construction 
enable  any  one  who  whispers  on  the  wall  on 
the  one  side  to  be  heard  by  a  person  standing 
on  the  opposite  side. 

WHIST.  A  favourite,  and  often  ruinous, 
game  at  cards,  played  by  four,  in  which  the 
liie  good  and  bad  cards  average  in  a  certain 
number  of  deals. 

WHITE.  A  colour  supposed  by  Newton 
to  be  a  composition  of  all  the  other  colours. 

WHITE  LEAD.     The  rust  of  lead. 

WHITE  WASHING.  The  act  of  cleans- 
ing ceilings  and  walls,  with  a  solution  of  lime 
in  water,  to  which  a  little  size  is  occasionally 
added.  The  practice  of  white-washing  apart- 
ments eminently  contributes  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  In  countries  abounding  with 
lime,  the  expense  is  trifling.  It  ought  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  hot  or  quick-lime 
is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  must  be  em- 
ployed as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  slaked ; 
f(  ir,  by  attending  to  this  circumstance,  its  effects, 
in  destroying  vermin  and  removing  infection, 
will  be  considerably  increased. 

WHITING.     A  fish  of  the  cod  tribe. 

WHITSUNDAY.  A  festival  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  that  falls  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Easter. 

WHITTLE.  A  woollen  shawl. 

WICKLIPFITES.   The  followers  of  John 
Wickliffe,  who  first  opposed  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation  in 
England. 
.   WIDGEON.    A  bird  of  the  duck  tribe. 


WIGWAM.     An  Indian  hut. 

WILD  MAN.  A  species  of  the  monk«y 


the  Eiast  an<l  West  Indies,  that  approaches 
the  nearest  to  man  in  his  form  and  actions. 


WILD  PIGEON.  This  bird  is  found  in 
great  numbers  in  almost  every  part  of  Ameri- 
In  many  places  they  collect  in  such  vast 
companies  as  to  break  the  branches  of  the 
trees  by  their  weight.  In  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky there  was  a  breeding  place,  some  years 
since,  which  occupied  the  forests  for  several 
miles  in  width,  and  about  forty  miles  in 
length. 


WILL.  The  solemn  act  by  which  a  man 
declares  his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  estate 
after  his  death.  If  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  a 
nuncupative  will ;  but  if  by  written  deed,  it 
is  a  testament. 

WIND.  The  current  or  stream  of  air, 
produced  by  the  rarefaction  from  the  solar 
neat,  by  which  the  lower  stratvun  arises,  and 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  rushes  in  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  These  currents  being  often  de- 
flected by  mountains  and  crossed  by  other  cur- 
rents :  the  different  degrees  of  rarefaction  by 
day,  and  condensation  by  night,  ascent,  and 
horizontal  motion,  keep  the  air  in  a  state  of 
constant  activity.  The  rare  superior  parts 
appear,  however,  to  be  more  sensible  than  the 
lower  stratum,  because  balloons  have  been 
carried  60  miles  an  hour,  at  the  height  of  two 
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while  ihe  moderate  wind  below  has  n<4 
)rethan  15  miks.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  westerly  winds  prevail  over 
eastertyialiie  proportion  of  225  to  140. 

WINDBOUND.  An  epithet  for  a  ship 
Ifcat  cannot  leave  the  port  on  account  of  irn- 
fevoHTabte  winds. 

WINDLASS.  A  common  mechanical  pow- 
er, by  which  weights  are  raised,  and  water  ge- 
nersHy  ilrawn  out  of  a  well.  As  power  is  as 
vekicitj.  and  e  the  winch  makes  a  larger 
cirde  than  the  cylinder,  round  which  the 
rope  ooHs,  so  the  power  is  proportionally  in- 
creased. Thus,  if  the  winch  performs  a  cir- 
cle of  six  feet,  while  the  cylinder  performs 
bat  one  foot,  so  the  power  of  the  winch,  fric- 
tioa-exoefited,  is  increased  six  times. 
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WINDMILL.  A  mill  that  is  put  in  roo- 
tioo  by  means  of  the  wind  acting  on  the  sails, 
as  in  the  snbjduied  figure. 


WINDPIPE,  or  TRACHEA.  A  tube 
composed  of  cartilaginous  rings  through 
which  the  air  passes  to  the  lungs. 

WINDWARD.    Towards  the  wind. 

WINE.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  is  found  to  contain  an  acid,  alcohol, 
tartar,  aroma,  and  colouring  matter. 

WING&  The  right  and  left  divisions  of 
an  army. 

WINGS  (in  Fortification.)  The  Iarg« 
projecting  sides  of  hornwork. 

WINNOWING.  Separating  com  iiran 
the  chafl'  by  the  help  of  die  wirS. 

W  INTER,  That  season  of  the  year  wlien, 
in  the  northern  hemuqf>hnre,  the  siiu  is  in  the 


tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  in  his  greatest  decli- 
nation from  the  equator. 

WIRE.  A  piece  of  metal  drawn  oat  to 
the  size  of  a  thread,  or  even  smaller,  accordiag 
to  the  size  of  the  hole  which  it  is  made  to  pass 
through.  One  single  grain  of  gold  admits  of 
being  drawn  out  into  a  wire  9S  yards  long. 

Wit.  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  consisting, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  assembling 
and  putting  together  of  those  ideas  with 
quickness  and  variety,  in  which  any  resem- 
blance or  congruity  can  be  found,  in  order  to 
form  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions 
to  the  fancy.  This  faculty,  the  same  author 
observes,  is  just  the  contrary  of  judgment, 
which  consists  in  the  separating  carefully 
from  one  another,  such  ideas  wherein  can  be 
found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid 
being  misled,  by  simUitude  and  affinity,  from 
taking  one  thing  for  another. 

WITNESS  (in  Law.)  One  sworn  to  give 
evidence  in  a  cause. 

WOLF.  An  animal  nearly  allied  to  the 
dog  trib^  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height, 
and  three  and  a  half  in  length.  The  form  of 
the  animal  is  thin,  and  he  nas  a  gaunt,  ema- 
ciated look.  His  tail  is  generally  nearly 
straight  In  appearance  the  wdf  somewhat 
resembles  a  Newfoundland  dog.  He  has, 
however,  a  fiercer  and  more  savage  aspect. 
The  colour  of  the  common  wolf  is  gray ;  a 
species  of  black  wolf  is  common  in  North 
America  ;  and  Captain  Franklin  mentions 
seeing  white  wolves  in  his  voyage  to  the 
polar  seas.  The  wolf  is  common  in  Europe 
and  America-  He  preys  on  sheep,  deer,  &c. 
and  when  pressed  by  hungar  will  eren  attack 
men. 


WOLP-FISH.    A  fierce,  voracious  fisl^ 
o£  the  northern  seas. 
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WOAD.  A  plant  growing  in  Prance  and 
on  the  roa.<n  of  the  Bahic^  from  which  a  blue 
dye  of  the  same  name  is  extnu'ted. 
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WOODCOCK.  A  bird  about  as  large  m 
a  quail,  whicli  lias  a  bill  tlireo  inclies  long, 
During  the  day,  it  remains  in  the  woods  and 
thickets,  and  at  the  approach  of  evening  seeks 
open  marshy  places  to  feed  in.  The  llesh  of 
the  woodcock  is  reckoned  very  delicious,  and 
no  game  is  more  prized  by  sportsmen.  The 
wooicock  of  the  United  States  is  much  small- 
er than  tliat  of  Europe. 


WOODCUTTER.  An  artist  who  cuts 
figures  and  letters  in  wood,  to  serve  the  pur- 

Cof  engraving  on  copper.  This  art  has 
carried  to  very  great  perfection,  and  in 
many  respects  will  be  found  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well  as  the  sister  art  of  copper- 
plate engraving. 

WOODPECKER.  A  bird,  so  called  lie- 
cause  it  pecks  holes  in  the  bark  of  trees.  It 
makes  its  nest,  by  digging  with  its  beak  into 
the  trunk  or  limb  of  some  decayed  tree,  form 
ing  a  circular  cavity,  in  which  its  eggs  are 
deposited  and  the  young  ones  hatched. 
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WOOL.  The  covei  ing  of  sheep,  which  ia 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  Much  at- 
tention, therefore,  is  paid  to  the  brcetl,  and 
also  to  the  feeding  ojf  sheep,  to  render  their 
wool  as  perfect  as  passible. 

WOOLPACK.  Literally,  a  pack  of  wool ; 
a  name  for  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  the  English  House  of  Lords. 

WOOLSTAPLER.  One  who  deals  in 
wool,  and  collects  it  for  the  manufacturer. 

WORD.  An  articulate  sound  that  repre- 
sents some  idea  to  tlie  mind  ;  in  Military 
Affairs,  a  watchword,  or  peculiar  word  that 
serves  as  a  token  or  mark  for  all  sentinels  to 
detect  spies  or  other  persons  who  may  wish 
to  intrude  into  a  camp. 

WORM.  A  long  winding  pewter  pipe, 
passing  through  a  tub  of  cold  water  to  cool 
and  thicken  the  vapours  in  the  distillation  of 
liquors. 

WORM  (in  Gunnery.)  The  instrument 
used  for  drawing  the  charge  out  of  a  gun. 

WRECK.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  which  has 
been  stranded,  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  shelf, 
rock,  or  lee  shore,  by  tempestuous  weather, 
or  by  accident. 

WREN.  A  small  singing  bird  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  about  hedges 
or  farm  yards.  It  is  very  small  in  size,  and 
is  much  admired  for  the  loudness  of  its  note, 
compared  with  the  size  of  its  body. 


WRIT  (in  Law.)  A  summons  to  appear ; 
called  a  subpoena,  when  it  requires  witnesses 
to  appear ;  a  latitat,  when  it  is  assumed  the 
party  is  concealed ;  of  habeas  corpus,  when  it 
is  to  bring  up  the  body ;  of  praemunire,  when 
it  incurs  forfeture  of  all  property;  and  of 
qui  tam,  when  to  recover  a  fine,  of  which  the 
prosecutor  is  to  have  a  share. 
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X,  tiie  twenty-second  letter  of  liie  alphafx't, 
stands  as  a  numeral  for  10 ;  and  wilii  a  line 
over  it  thuss,  x,  it  stood  formerly  for  10,000. 

XANTHOXYLON,  Phickly  Yellow 
Wood,  or  Yellow  Hebcules.  A  native 
of  Jamaica,  and  other  tropical  countries, 
^here  it  grows  to  the  height  of  16  feet,  and  is 
about  12  inches  in  diameter. 

XEBEC.  A  small  three-masted  vessel 
navigated  in  tlic  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  other  European  vessels  by 
the  great  projection  of  the  prow  and  stern  be- 
yond tlie  cut-water  and  stern-postrespectively. 


The  sails  are  in  general  similar  to  tnose  of  a 
polacre,  but  the  hull  is  different. 


Y. 


Y,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
stood  as  a  nimieral  for  1 50 ;  and  with  a  line 
over  it  thus,  y,  for  150,000. 

YACHT.  A  small  ship  with  one  deck,  car- 
rying four,  eight,  or  twelve  guns,  and  thirty 
or  forty  men.  They  aic  in  geueral  employed 
as  vessels  of  state. 


*  YAM.  A  large,  esculent  root,  growing  in 
ti'opical  climates,  similar  in  taste  to  tlie  pota- 
to, and  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  an 
article  of  food. 

YARD.  A  long  measure  containing  three 
&et 

YARD  (in  Shipbuilding.)  A  long  piece  of 
timber  suspended  upon  the  masts  of  a  ship  to 
ejrtend  the  sails  to  the  wind. 

YARD-ARM.  That  half  of  the  yard  that  is 
on  eitlicr  side  of  the  mast  when  it  ues  atliwart 
the  ship. 

YARN.  Wool  or  flax  spun  into  Uircad,  of 
which  cloth  is  made;  or,  in  a  nautical  sense, 
it  signifies  one  of  tlie  thieads  of  which  ropes 
Eire  composed. 

YAWNING.    Au  iuvoluixtary  opcDiug  of 


the  mouth,  which  is  occasioned  t^  weariness 
or  an  inclination  to  sleep,  tliough  it  frequently 
occurs  early  in  the  morning,  and  immediately 
after  rising.  Yawning  is  sometimes  the  fore- 
runner of  convulsions  or  ague-fits,  in  which 
ca.s&s,  those  distressing  afl'octions  might  often 
Ije  prevented,  by  adopting  timely  and  proper 
remedies. 

YEAR.  The  relative  period  in  which  the 
earth  performs  its  revolution  round  the  sun, 
which,  from  star  to  star,  is  365  days  6  hours 
9  minutes  and  17  seconds,  but  with  reference 
to  the  sun's  centre,  is  365  days  5  hours  48  mi- 
nutes and  48  seconds,  or  31,556,y28  seconds; 
of  which  Uie  halves  are  unequal,  owing  to  the 
orbit  being  larger  on  the  aphelion  side,  wheie 
the  earth  moves  slower  tlian  on  the  perihelion 
side.  The  time  from  the  spring  equinox  to 
the  autumnal  is  186  days  11  hours  20  mi- 
nutes ;  and  from  the  autumnal  to  tlie  spring 
but  178  days  18  hours  29  minutes. 

YEOMAN.  A  master-farmer,  or  country 
householder. 

YEOMAN  OP  THE  GUARD.  A  certain 
description  of  foot  guards,  in  England,  a  hun- 
dretl  in  number,  who  always  attend  imme^ 
diately  on  the  i)ei'son  of  tlie  king. 

YEST.  The  viscid  bubbles  and  excrement 
of  fermented  licer,  rising  to  the  suriacc  with 
the  carbonic  acid  which  escap«  during  fer- 
mentation, 

YEW-TREE.  A  tree  wliich  is  a  native  of 
Britain  and  mostotlier  countries  of  Eku-ope,  as 
also  of  Nortli  America.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
and  remarkable  for  the  haidness  of  its  wood. 

YUNX  (in  Natural  History.)  A  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Picas,  of  wliich  there  is  only 
a  single  sj>ccios.  It  is  allied  to  tiie  woodpecker 
in  some  respects,  and  in  others  to  the  cuckoo. 
It  makes  no  ncrit,  but  lays  eiglit  or  ten  eggs 
ou  the  bare  wood  la  hollow  tiees. 
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Z,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
formerly  stood  as  an  abbreviation  for  an  ounce 
and  other  weights. 

ZAPFRE.  The  oxide  of  cobalt,  employed 
for  painting  pottery  of  a  blue  colour. 

ZEBRA.  An  African  animal,  of  the  horse 
tribe,  about  the  size  of  a  mule.  It  is  beautiful, 
swift,  wild,  and  vicious.  Its  colour  is  white, 
with  regular  stripes  of  black. 


ZENITH.  An  Arabic  word,  used  in  as 
tronomy  to  denote  the  vertical  point  of  the 
heavens,  or  that  point  directly  over  our  heads 
The  zenith  is  called  the  pole  of  the  horizon,  be- 
ing 90°  distant  from  every  point  of  that  circle. 

ZEOLITE.  A  mineral  stone,  sometimes 
found  amorphous  and  crystallized. 

ZERO.  The  cipher  (0). 

ZINC.  A  metal  of  a  bluish  white  colour, 
somewhat  brighter  tlian  lead,  possessing  but 
little  either  of  malleability  or  ductility.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  7.190. 

ZODIAC,  An  imaginary  belt  in  the 
heavens,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  ecliptic 
or  sun's  path.  It  lias  also  twelve  constella- 
tions within  its  space,  which  are  called  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

ZONE.  A  division  of  the  earth's  surface,  of 
whichthere  are  five  in  number,  distinguished 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  each 
part  is  exjwscd,  into  two  temperate,  two  frigid, 
and  one  torrid  zone. 

ZOOLOGY.  That  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  animals.  That  which 
treats  of  quadrupeds  is  also  called  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  zoology,  to  distinguish  it  from 
ornithology,  which  treats  of  birds  ;  ichthyolo- 
gy, which  treats  of  fishes;  entomology,  which 
treats  of  insects  ;  helmintliology,  which  treats 
of  worms  ;  erptology,  which  treats  of  creep- 
ing things, 

Greneral  zoology  comprehends  the  whole 
annual  kingdom,  as  this  class  of  nf^Jural  objects 
is  styled  by  Linnaeus.  It  is  divided  into  six 
classes ;  these  classes  are  subdivided  into  or 
dei-s,  and  the  orderp  into  genera,  and  the  gene 
ra  into  species. 


The  first  class,  Mammalia,  comprehctida 
seven  orders,  namely,  the  primates,  bruta, 
ferae,  glires,  pecora,  belluins,  and  cete.  Un- 
der tlie  Primates  are  four  genera,  namely,  ho- 
mo, man ;  simia,  the  ape,  baboon,  and  monkey; 
lemur,  the  lemur ;  vespertilio,  tliebat.  Of  the 
Bruta  there  are  the  following  genera,  namely, 
bradypus,  the  sloth ;  myrmecophaga,  the  ant- 
eater;  dasypus,  the  armadillo;  rhinoceros, 
the  rhinoceros ;  sokotyro ;  elephas,  the  ele- 
phant ;  trichechus,  tlie  morse  and  walrus,  and 
the  manis.  The  FerBD  consist  of  ten  genera, 
namely,  phoca,  the  seal ;  canis,  the  dog,  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  hyiena ;  felis,  the  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  tiger-cat,  the  lynx,  and  the  cat; 
viverra,  the  weasel,  the  shank,  the  civet,  the 
genet,  and  the  fitchet ;  mustela,  the  otter,  the 
marten,  the  ferret,  the  polecat,  the  ermine,  and 
the  stoat;  ursus,  the  bear,  the  badger,  the  rac- 
kooii,  and  the  glutton;  didelphis,  the  opossum, 
the  marmose,  the  phalanger,  and  the  kanga- 
roo ;  talpa,  the  mole ;  sorex,  the  shrew ;  eri- 
naceus,  the  hedgehog.  The  Glires  consist  of 
histrix,  the  porcupine;  cavia,  thecavy;  cas 
tor,  the  beaver ;  mus,  the  rat,  muskrat,  and  the 
mouse;  arctomys,  the  marmot;  sciurus,  the 
squirrel;  myoxus,  the  dormouse;  dipus,  the 
jerboa ;  lepus,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit ;  and 
the  hyrax.  The  Pecora  consist  of  camelus, 
the  camel  and  the  llama ;  moschus,  the  musk ; 
cervus,  the  stag,  the  deer,  the  moose  or  elk  ; 
camelopardalis,  the  cameleopard  or  giraffe;  an- 
tilopus,  the  antelope;  capra,  the  goat;  ovis, 
the  sheep ;  and  bos,  the  ox.  The  Belluinae 
consist  of  equus,  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the 
mule;  hippopotamus,  the  river-horse;  tapir, 
the  tapir ;  and  sus,  the  hog.  The  Cetse  con- 
sist of  monodon,  the  monodon ;  balaena,  the 
whale ;  physeter,  the  cachelot ;  delphinus,  the 
porpoise,  the  dolphin,  and  the  grampus. 

The  second  class,  Aves,  is  divided  into  six 
orders,  namely,  accipitres,  picae,  anseres,  gr^- 
laj,  gallina;,  and  passeres.  The  Accipitres 
consist  of  four  genera,  namely,  vultur,the  vul- 
ture and  the  condor ;  falco,  the  ehgle,  the  kite, 
the  buzzard,  the  falcon,  and  the  hawk ;  strix, 
the  owl ;  lanius,  the  shrike,  the  butcher-bird, 
and  the  woodchat  The  Picae  consist  of  the 
following  genera,  namely,  ramphastos,  the 
toucau ;  momotus,  the  motmot ;  psittacus,  the 
parrot,  the  macaw,  the  parroquet,  the  cocketoo, 
and  the  lory;  buceros,  the  hornbill;  croto- 
phaga,  the  ani;  glaucopis,  the  virattle-bird ; 
corvus,  the  crow,  me  rook,  the  raven,  the  jack- 
daw, and  the  jay;  coracoas,  the  roller;  orio- 
lus,  the  oriole ;  gracula,  the  grackle  \  paradi- 
sea,  the  bird  of  paradise ;  buceo,  tlie  barbet ; 
trogou,  the  curucui;  cuculus,  the  cuckoo; 
yurex,  the  wryneck ;  picus,  the  woodpecker ; 
sitta,  the  nuthatch ;  todus,  the  toddy ;  alcedo, 
the  kingfisher ;  galbula,  tlic  jacama ;  uicrops, 
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the  bee-«ater ;  upupa,  the  hoopoe 
creeper ;  trochiluB,  the  hui 
phaga ;  and  scythrops.  The 
of  anus,  the  svran,  the  goose,  thS  .dock,  the 
shovder,  and  the  teal ;  mergus,  the  ftkerganser, 
the  goosander,  the  dunn-diver,  and  tne  smew ; 
aJca,  the  auk  or  razorbill;  apterodytes,  the 
penguin ;  proceUaria,  the  petrel ;  diomedea, 
the  albatross  or  man-of-war  bird ;  pelicanus, 
the  pelican,  the  eormorant,  tlie  sha{{,  the  crane, 
the  gennet,  and  llie  bonby  ;  plotiis,  die  darter  ; 
phaeten,  the  tropic  bird  ;  colynibus,  the  guille- 
mot, the  diver,  and  the  grebe ;  larus,  the  gidl, 
and  the  tarrock  or  kittiwakc ;  sterna,  the  tern  ; 
rynchope,  the  skimmer.  Tlte  Gralke  consist 
of  the  pboenicopteros,  the  fleuningo ;  platalea, 
the  spoonlMll ;  [i^lamedea  tlie  screamer  ;  myc^ 
teria,  the  jabira  ;  cancroma,  tlie  Loatbill ;  sco- 
pua,  the  umbre ;  eirdea,  the  heron,  the  crane, 
the  stork,  and  the  bittern;  tantalus,  the  ibis; 
Gorrira,  the  courier ;  scolopaz,  the  curlew,  the 
wbintril,  the  snipe,  the  woodcock,  the  godwit, 
and  the  red-shank ;  tringa,  the  sandpiper,  the 
pbalarop,  and  the  purre;  charadrius,  the  plo- 
ver and  the  dotterel ;  recur  viroetra,  the  avocet ; 
haematopus,  tlie  sea-pie  or  pied  oyster,  and  the 
catcher;  glarcola,  the  pratinctJe;  fulica,  the 
gallinule,  the  moorhen,  and  the  coot ;  vagina- 
lis, the  sheath-bill;  parra,  the  jacama;  rallus, 
the  rail,  the  crake  or  land-rail,  the  brook -ouzel 
or  water-rail,  and  the  scree ;  psophia,  the 
trumpeter.  The  GmllinsB  consist  of  the  olis, 
the  bustard ;  struthio,  the  ostrich,  and  the 
cassowary  or  emeu ;  didus,  the  dodo ;  pave, 
the  peacock  ;  mdeagris,  the  turkey ;  penelope, 
the  guam  and  the  yacow ;  crux,  the  curassow ; 
phasiianus,  the  ph^isant ;  numidia,  the  pintado  | 
or  guinea-hen ;  tetrao,  the  grouse,  the  moor- 
cock, the  partridge,  the  quail,  and  the  tinaraon. 
The  Passeres  consist  of  columba,  the  pigeon, 
the  ring-dove,  the  turtle-dove,  &c. ;  alauda, 
the  lark  ;  sturnus,  the  stare  or  starling,  and 
the  crake  or  water-ouzel ;  turdus,  the  thrush, 
the  fieldfare,  the  blackbird,  and  the  rlng- 
ouzei;  ampdis,  the  chatterer;  cc^ins,  the  coly ; 
loxia,  the  grossbeak,  the  crossbill,  and  the 
hawfinch;  ember iza,  the  bunting;  tanagra, 
the  tanager ;  fringilla,  the  finch,  the  chaffinch, 
the  siskin,  the  redpole,  the  linnet,  the  twite, 
and  tlie  sparrow;  phytotonia,  tlie  phytotoma; 
muscicapa,  the  flycatcher;  motacilla,  the 
wagtail  or  warbler,  the  nightingale,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  tfie  wren,  thewhite-throa^  the  wheat- 
ear,  and  the  red-start ;  pipra,  tlie  mitinakin ; 
parus,  the  titmouse ;  hirundo,  the  swallow  and 
the  swift;  caprimolgus,  Uie  goatsuCTccr. 

Amphibia,  the  tWrd  class,  is  divided  into 
two  orders,  namely  reptilia,  reptiles ;  and  ser- 
poites,  serpents.  The  Repiilia  consist  of  the 
following  genera,  namely,  testudo,  the  tortoise 
and  the  turtle ;  rana,  the  toad,  the  frog,  and  the 
natterjack ;  draco,  the  flying  dragon  ;  lacerta, 
the  crocodile,  tlie  alligator,  the  lizard,  tlie 
guana,  the  newt,  the  sabmaiider,  the  chame- 
koD,  and  the  eft ;  syren,  llie  syreii.  The  Ser 
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pentes  consist  of  crolehis,  the  rattle-snake; 
boa,  the  boa  constrictor;  coluber,  tlie  viper 
and  the  asp ;  angais,  tlie  snake  and  the  blind- 
worm  ;  achrocordus,  the  warled  snake  ;  the 
amphisboena ;  and  caeciUa. 

Pisces,  the  fourth  class,  is  divided  into  six 
orders,  namely,  apodal,  jugular,  thoracic,  ab- 
dominal, branchiostegous,  cliondroptt:rigious. 
The  Apodal  order  contains  the  folfowiug  ge- 
nera, namely,  mursna,  the  eel ;  anarhicas,  the 
wolf-fish  ;  jiiphias,  llie  sword-fish ;  anunvjytes, 
llie  lauiice ;  gymnotus,  ophidium ;  strooiateus; 
stylephorus,  &c.  The  Jugular  order  contains 
lite  following  genera,  namely,  calliuuymu?,  the 
dragonet ;  trachinus,  the  stiug-bullor  weaver  ; 
gadus,  the  cod-fish,  bib,  whiting,  coal-fish,  hake, 
\arbcA,  and  rockling ;  blennius,  the  blenny,  <&c. 
The  Thoracic  order  contains  tlie  following 
genera :  echineis,  the  sucking-fish  ;  gobius, 
the  goby  ;  coitus,  the  bufl-head,  father-lasher, 
and  millcr's-thumb ;  zeus,  tlie  john-dorec  ; 
pleuronectes,  the  flounder,  plaice,  dab,  sole, 
smeardab,  pearl,  and  turbot ;  sparus,  the  gih- 
head  and  the  pudding-fish ;  labrus,  the  wrasse, 
goldfinny,  the  cambo*,  and  the  cook ;  perca, 
3ie  perch,  basse,  luflfe,  Mack-fish,  and  squirrel- 
fish  ;  seomber,  the  mackerel,  thunny,  scad,  ar.d 
yellow-tail ;  trigia,  the  gurnard,  piper,  tuWish, 
dfc.  The  Abdominal  order  contains  the  fol- 
lowing g«iera,  namely,  cobitis,  the  Kx;he  and 
the  mud- fish ;  salmo,  the  salmon,  trout,  salouHi- 
trout,  bull-trout,  charr,  smelt,  gumiard,  and 
lavaret ;  fistularia,  the  tobaccopipe-fish ;  esox, 
the  pike  and  gar- fish;  mugel,  the  mullet;  ex- 
cocoetus,  the  flying-fish ;  clupea,  the  herring, 
pilchard,  sprat,  shad,  and  anchovy ;  cyprinus, 
the  carp,  barbel,  gudgeon,  tench,  gold-fish, 
dace,  roach,  Ueak,  br^m,  minnow,  graining, 
&c.  The  Branchiostegous  order  contains  tlie 
follov^-ing  genera :  tetrodon,  the  son-fish ; 
syngnatus,  the  pipe-fish  and  needle-fish;  lo- 
phius,  the  fishing-fi-og,  and  angler  or  frog-fish, 
&c.  The  Chondropterigious  order  contains 
the  f<rflowing  genera,  namely,  ac«ipeuser,  the 
sturgeon ;  chimaera,  the  sea-monster ;  squalos, 
the  shark,  dog-fish,  tope,  sea-fox,  and  angd- 
fish  ;  pristis,  the  saw-fish  ;  raia,  llie  ray,  skate, 
thornback  ;  petromyzon,  the  lamprey  and  tlie 
pride ;  gastrobauchus,  the  hag  or  Iwg-fish. 

Insecta,  the  fifth  class,  is  divided  into  seven 
orders,  namdy,  coleoptera,  bemiptera,  lepidop- 
tera,  neuroptcira,  hymenoptcra,  diptera,  and  ap- 
tera.  The  order  Coleoptera  contains  the  (ol- 
lowing  genera,  namely,  scarabseus,  the  beetle ; 
dermestcs,  the  leatlier-eater ;  ptinus,  the  death- 
watch  ;  forficula,  the  earwig;  lampyris,  the 
fire-fly;  hydrophilus,  the  wato-clock,  <fec. 
The  order  Hemiptera  contains  blatla,  the 
cockroach;  grvllus,  the  locust,  grasshopper, 
and  cricket;  fulgora,  the  lantern -fly ;  notonecta, 
the  boat-fly ;  nepa,  the  water-scorpion ;  rimex, 
the  bug;  aphis,  the  plant-louse;  coccus,  the 
cochineal,  &c.  The  order  Lepidopt*»ra  con- 
tains papilio,  the  batterfly;  sphinx,  the  hawk- 
moth  j  phaljeoa,  the  nvxli.     The  oidcr  Neu- 
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roptera  contains  libellula,  the  dragon-fly ;  ephe- 
mera, the  day-fly;  myrmeleon,  the  lion-ant, 
Ac  The  ordar  Hymenoptera  contains  cy- 
nips,  tlie  gall-fly;  teuthredo,  the  saw-fly;  si- 
rex,  the  tailed  wasp ;  ichneumon,  the  ichneu- 
mon ;  chrysis,  the  golden-fly ;  vespa,  the  wasp ; 
apis,  the  bee ;  formica,  the  ant  or  emmet,  &c. 
The  order  Diptera  contains  ostrus,  the  gad-fly 
and  breeze ;  tipula,  the  crane-fly  ;  musca,  the 
fly;  culex,  the  gnat;  bombylius,  the  humble- 
bee,  &C.  The  order  Aptera  contains  podura, 
the  spring-tail ;  termes,  the  white  ant ;  pedi- 
culus,  the  louse  and  crab-louse ;  acarus,  the 
tick,  harvest-bug,  and  itch-mite;  aranea,  the 
spider,  scorpio,  the  scorpion ;  cancer,  the  crab^ 
lobster,  prawn,  shrimp,  and  squill ;  pulex,  the 
flea,  &c. 

The  sixth  class,  Vermes,  is  divided  into  five 
orders,  namely,  intestina,  moUusca,  testacea, 
zoophytes,  and  infusoria.  The  order  Intestina 
contains  the  following  genera,  namely,  fasciola, 
the  gourd- worm  or  fluke;  tsenia,  the  tape- 
worm ;  godius,  the  hair-worm ;  lumbricus,  the 
earth-worm,  the  dew-worm,  and  tlie  lug;  hir- 
sudo,  the  leech;  and  sipunculus,  the  tube- 
worm,  &c.  The  order  MoUusca  contains  lapli- 
sia,  the  sea-hare;  doris,  the  sea-lemon  ;  acti- 
nia, the  sea-daisy,  sea-marigold,  and  sea-car- 
nation ;  sepia,  the  cuttle-fish  ;  asterias,  the 
star -fish  and  sea-star ;  echinus,  the  sea-urchin, 
&c.    The  order  Testacea  contains  iepas,  the 
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acorn-shell;  area,  the  ark;  conus,  the  cone; 
turbo,  the  wreath;  helix,  the  snail;  haliotis, 
the  sea-ear ;  dentalium,  the  tooth-shell ;  ostrea, 
the  oyster ;  cardium,  the  cockle ;  mytilus,  the 
mussel ;  argonauta,  the  sailor ;  buccinum,  the 
whelk,  &c.  The  order  Zoophytes  contains 
spongia,  the  sponge;  isis,  the  coral;  hydra, 
the  polype ;  tubipora,  the  tubipore,  &c.  The 
order  Infusoria  contains  the  genera  vorticella, 
monas,  volvox,  gonium,  &c. 

ZOOPHYTES.  Anorder  of  animals  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  under  the  class  Vermes,  com- 
prehending such  as  hold  a  medium  between 
animals  and  vegetables.  Most  of  the  zoophytes, 
like  plants,  take  root  and  grow  up  into  stems  ; 
but  tney  difler  from  plants  inasmuch  as  they 
are  furnished  with  sensation  and  spontaneous 
motion.  Zoophytes  are  without  the  animal 
characteristics  of  blood-vessels,  vertebrae,  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  connecting  muscles  and  limbs 
for  locomotion.  The  animal  and  vegetable 
running  into  each  by  imperceptible  distinc- 
tions, just  like  the  v^etable  and  mineral,  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature  have,  in  their  ap- 
proximating genera,  no  broad  marks  of  dis- 
crimination, but  run  one  into  another  by  nice 
gradations  of  varied,  added,  and  subtracted 
powers.  There  are  four  classes  of  zoophytes : 
1.  resembling  shells ;  2.  resembling  mother- 
of-pearl;  3.  resembling  crusts;  and^  4.  re- 
sembling horn. 


QUESTIONS 


RELATING  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES 


IN  THE 


DICTIONARY  OP  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


fThe  following  qaestions  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  study  of  the  work  to  which  they 
are  appended.  They  will  save  the  teacher  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  to  the  pupil  the 
more  important  articles  for  his  consideration,  and  they  will  intimate  to  tlie  latter  the  par- 
ticulars most  necessary  to  be  understood,  and  to  which  his  instructer  will  turn  his  atten- 
tion most  especially.) 


What  ia  the  first  letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and 

its  principal  uses  1 
What  ia  an  Abbey"? 
What  is  Aberration? 
What  is  the  Aberration  of  the  Sun  1 
What  is  Ablution  ? 
What   are    the   primitive  inhabitants  of  a 

country  called  1 
What  is  Absolution  T 
What  is  Absorption  of  the  earth  1 
How  are  Abyssinian  cattle  described  t 
What  is  an  Academy  1 
What  is  accelerated  Motion  "J 
According  to  what  law    is   acceleration   of 

motion  increased  1 
What,  in  the  science  of  Ornithology,  is  the 

first  order  of  birds'? 
What  is  Acclamation  1 
How  are  Acids  described  1 
What  are   the  characteristic   properties  of 

Acids? 
What  is  Action,  (in  Physics,)  and  what  is 

the  principal  law  of  Action  1 
What  is  Adhesion? 
What  is  Cohesion  1 
What  is  an  Adjutant  1 
What  officer  of  the  British    navy   is    the 

highest  in  command? 
What  is  the  title  of  an  officer  of  the  highest 

rank  in  the  United  States  navy  ? 
What  is  the  festival  called  Advent? 
What  is  Adulteration  ? 
What  is  signified  by  the  word  Era? 
What  are  the  most  remarkable  Eras? 
What  are  Aerolites  1 
What  is  Aerostation  ? 

Did  the  ancients  make  any  attemots  to  fly  ? 
What  modern  chymist  suggestea  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Balloon  ? 
Who  made  the  first  experiment  in  England  1 
What  success  attended   the   experiment  of 

the  Balloon  in  France  1 
Who  first  ascended  in  a  Balloon,  and  what 
was  the  result  of  his  atterflpts  ? 


How  did  Roberts  and  Charles  further  illus- 
trate the  science  of  Aerostation  ? 

What  fatal  accident  occurred  to  Messrs. 
Pilatre  and  Romaine  ? 

What  success  attended  the  first  trial  of  a 
Balloon  in  England  ? 

Who  made  the  second  aerial  voyage  in  Eng- 
land? 

What  is  Affinity  in  Chymistry  ? 

What  is  Agate  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  word  Age  in  Chro- 
nology ? 

What  are  the  principal  historical  ages  1 

What  are  the  poetic  ages  ? 

What  is  Agriculture  ? 

Did  the  antediluvians  practise  Agriculture  1 

What  nation  of  antiquity  excelled  in  agri- 
culture ? 

Were  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  agricul- 
ture, and  do  their  poets  and  historians  com- 
mend this  useful  art  ? 

How  was  eigriculture  regarded  by  the  Jews 
—the  Carthaginians— the  Romans? 

What  animal,  and  what  implements  were 
used  in  the  ancient  Agriculture  ? 

What  was  the  state  of  Agriculture  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  what  is  its  present  state? 

How  may  Air  and  its  properties  be  de- 
scribed ? 

What  is  an  Air-pump  ? 

What  is  Albumen  ? 

What  is  Alcohol  ? 

What  is  Algebra  ? 

What  are  the  Algebraic  characters  ? 

In  what  country  is  Algebra  supposed  to 
have  originated,  and  by  whom  was  it  in- 
troduced into  Europe? 

What  is  Alkali? 

What  is  Allegiance  ? 

What  is  an  Allegory  ? 

To  what  class  of  animals  does  the  Alligator 
belong  ? 

What  is  Alloy  ? 

How  is  the  Pimento  Tree  described  ? 

What  is  an  Almanac  ? 

Who  constructed  the  first  Nautical  Almanac  ? 
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QUESTIONS, 


What  Is  an  Alphabet  1 

Are  the  Alphabets  of  all  nations  alike? 

JIave  the  (Jhinese  any  Alphabet? 

What  is  Altitude  7 

How  are  accessible  Altitndea  measured  ? 

flow  are  inaccessible  altitudes  measured  1 

What  IS  the  altitude  of  a  star  "J 

What  is  Alum  ? 

What  is  an  Amalgam  1 

What  is  Amber  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  word  Amen? 

What  is  Amercement  1 

What  is  Ammonia,  and  what  are  its  principal 

uses? 
How  are  Amphibia  defined  ? 
What  was  the  institution  of  the   Amphyc- 

tions  ? 
What  is  an  Amphitheatre  ? 
What  is  Amplification  ? 
Wliat  is  an  Amulet  ? 
What  is  Anachronism  ? 
Wliat.  is  Analogy  ? 
Wliat  is  Analysis? 
What  science  is  Anatomy,  and  what  are  its 

applications  ? 
What  is  Comparative  Anatomy  ? 
Were  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  Anatomy? 
By  whom    were   the  Roiuans  instructed  in 

Anatomy  ? 
Was    practical    anatomy   permitted   among 

the  Arabs  ? 
Have  the    Italians    advanced    the  study  of 

anatomy  ? 
What  discovery  was  made  by  Harvey  ? 
Who  have  been  the  most  eminent  anatomists 

of  modern  times? 
What  are  tlie  uses  of  the  Anchor? 
Who  are  signified  by  the  Ancients  ? 
What  are  Androides  ? 
Wiiat  is  an  Animal  ? 
What  are  Animal  flowers? 
What  are  Animalcules? 
Do  oils  and  ardent  spirits  exhibit  Animalcules? 
Does  rain  water  coiUain  Animalcules? 
What  are  the  six  classes  into  which  animals 

are  divided? 
What  is  signified  by  the  term  Antarctic  ? 
What  is  an  Antelope  ? 
What  are  the  Antennae  of  insects  ? 
Who  are  Antipodes  ? 
What  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 

white  Ants  ? 
What  is  the  highest  order  of  the  class  Simia, 

in  Zoology  ? 
What  is  an  Apiary  ? 
Who  are  Apostles  ? 
What  is  Apotheosis  ? 
What  is  understood  by  Apprehension  ? 
What  is  Approximation  ? 
What  is  an  Aqueduct  ? 
How  is  Arabia  described  ? 
What  are  Arabic  characters? 
What  is  an  Arch  ? 
What  is  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  English 

church  ? 
Was  Archery  ever  encouraged  in  Britain  ? 
What  was   the  difference   between  archers 

and  cross-bowmen  ? 
What  is  Architecture,  and  how  is  that  science 

divided  ? 
Were  commodious  habitation?    constructed 

in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  ? 
What  monuments  remain  which  exhibit  t)ie 

ftkill  of  the  Egyptians  in  Architectiu-e  ? 


Do  any  Persian  and  Babylonish  ruins  re- 
semble those  of  Egypt? 

How  does  Vetruvius  describe  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Architecture  ? 

In  what  manner  did  the  Greeks  improve 
upon  the  ancient  Architecture  ? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  Doric  order— 
of  the  Ionic— of  the  Corinthian— of  the  Tus- 
can— of  the  Composite  ? 

Wliat  is  the  Caryatic  order  ? 

Underwhat  emperor  was  Architecture  brought 
to  the  highest  perfection  at  Rome  ? 

What  was  the  Architecture  of  the  middle 
ages? 

What  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
Saxon,  Gothic,  and  Norman  styles  ? 

What  ai-e  the  principal  features  of  the  mo- 
dern Gothic,  and  what  are  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  it  ? 

What  is  the  history  of  Modern  Architec- 
ture ? 

What  are  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  ? 

What  is  Arithmetic,  and  how  is  it  divided? 

What  is  Arsenic  ? 

How  is  the  term  Art  defined  ? 

What  is  an  Artery  ? 

What  is  Artillery  ? 

Are  the  Arundel  ian  Marbles  important  re- 
cords of  ancient  history  1 

Is  Asbestos  combustible  ? 

What  serpent  of  Egypt  is  remarkable  ? 

By  what  mode  are  metals  separated  from 
their  combination  with  other  substances  ? 

Was  Astrology  a  true  science  ? 

What  science  describes  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies? 

What  account  does  .Tosephus  give  of  the 
origin  of  Astronomy? 

What  theories  did  the  Chaldeans  form  con- 
cerning the  system  of  the  universe  ? 

Did  tlie  Egyptians  cultivate  Astronomy  ? 

What  knowledge  of  Astronomy  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese? 

From  whom  did  the  Greeks  receive  their  first 
knowledge  of  Astronomy,  and  who  were 
their  most  distinguished  astronomers  7 

What  were  the  theories  of  Pythagoras — of 
Philolaus— of  Ilicetus— of  Meton,  and  Euc- 
temon  ? 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  armiUary 
sphere ? 

What  were  principal  inventions  and  disco- 
veries of  Archimedes,  and  of  Hipparchus  1 

What  was  the  Ptolemaic  system  ? 

How  did  the  Arabians  advance  the  science 
of  Astronomy  ? 

What  was  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  the 
thirteenth  centuij  ? 

After  whom  di«l  Copernicus  appear,  and 
what  was  his  system  ? 

Who  opposed  the  Coijernican  system  ? 

What  were  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  ? 

Who  were  the  eminent  astronomers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  how  was  Galileo 
treated  in  consequence  of  his  doctrines  1 

What  instrument  did  Galileo  invent,  and 
what  use  did  he  make  of  it  ? 

Who  is  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
astronomers,  and  what  are  his  principal 
discoveries? 

Wliat  were  the  services  of  Mr.  Flamstead 
and  Dr.  Halley  to  the  science  of  astronomy? 

By  what  experiment  was  the  earth  demon- 
strated to  be  an  oblate  spheroid  ? 
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How  was  Aatronomy  adranced  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  how  in  the  nineteenth  1 

What  new  planets  have  heen  Jiscoveredin 
the  nineteenth  centnryl 

Who  (in  Mythology)  was  Atlas  1 

What  is  the  Atmosphere"? 

Is  the  pressure  of  the  Atmosphere  always  the 
same  1 

By  what  rule  is  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
supposed  to  diminish? 

How  is  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
regulated  1 

What  is  an  Atom,  and  what  is  the  atomical 
philosophy  ? 

What  is  the  Atomic  theory  in  chymistry  ? 

What  is  Attraction,  and  how  is  it  distinguish- 
ed? 

What  is  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  and 
what  are  its  principal  effects? 

What  is  Magnetic  Attraction — Attraction  of 
Electricity — and  Chymical  Attraction  ? 

What  is  the  second  class  of  animals  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  and  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  class  ? 

What  are  the  Auricles— of  the  ear,  and  of  the 
heart? 

What  is  Aurora  Borealis  ? 

What  is  Aurora  australisl 

What  is  the  Auto  dafe  ? 

What  is  the  population  of  Austria  ? 

Wliat  is  an  Automaton  ? 

Whis  la  signified  hj(  the  word  Axiom? 

What  is  an  Axis— in  geometry —in  mechanics 
—in  astronomy  1 

B. 

What  is  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet, 

and  its  most  important  uses  ? 
What  idol  of  the  Chaldeans  resembled  the 

Mars  of  the  Greeks  ? 
What  is  a  Bag-pipe  ? 
What  is  the  office  of  the  Rilance  ? 
How  does  the  Baltimore  Oriole  build  its  nest? 
What  are  the  uses  of  tlie  Banana  tree  ? 
How  do  the  Turks  use  the  drug  called  Bangne  ? 
What  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 

vegetable  kingdom  ? 
What  was  the  origin  of  Banks? 
Of  how  many  kinds  are  lianks  ? 
What  is  the  greatest  Bank  in  the  world  ? 
When  was   the  bank  of  the  United  cftates 

chartered  ? 
Are  there  many  banks  in  the  United  States  ? 
What  are  the  pecuHarities  of  the  Bannian 

sect? 
What  are  dilTerent  meanings  of  the  word 

Barbl 
Did  Bart>ers  ever  practise  surgery  ? 
Who  were  Bards  ? 
From  what  country  were  Bam  Fowl  imported 

into  Europe,  and  what  is  the  characte*  of 
•  these  domestic  birds  ? 
What  is  a  Barometer,  and  how  does  the  at- 
mosphere act  upon  that  instrument? 
What  is  a  Baron  f 
Wliat  are  Barrowrs  ? 
What  are  Bary tes  1 
Wliat  is  Basalt  ? 
What  is  a  Bashaw  ? 
What  is  Bass  in  music  ? 
What  is  the  Bastina(iB? 
Wliat  animal  resembres  a  raoas«  and  a  bird  t 
What  is  a  Battering  Rahi  ? 


What  is  a  Battle? 

How  many  species  of  Bears  are  there  1 

I«  the  Beaver  an  intelligent  animal? 

If  the  economy  of  Bees  curious? 

What  is  a  Bell,  and  what  are  some  of  the 

most  remarkable  bells  in  the  world  ? 
What  is  Bismuth? 
What  is  Bissextile,  or  Leap  Year  1 
What  is  Bitumen  ? 
What  are  Bivalves  ? 
How  is  the  Black  Grouse  described  1 
What  is  Blanching? 
What  is  Blazonry  ? 
What  is  a  Block  ? 
What  is  Blood  ? 
What  variety  of  the  Hound  is  remarkable  for 

his  exquisite  scent? 
What  is  the  Blow-Pipe? 
Wliat  is  the  most  remarkable  serpent  of  South 

America  ? 
What  is  signified  by  the  term  Body  in  geome- 
try? 
Of  how  many  kinds  are  tlie  bodies,  termed 

regular  7 
What  are  irregular  bodies  7 
What  is  Body  in  Physics,  and  when  is  a  body 

hard,  soft,  and  ela8tic7 
What  degree  of  heat  is  the  Boiling-Point? 
Is  the  same  degi-ee  of  heat  necessary  to  the 

boiling  of  all  fluids? 
What  are  Bones,  and  what  number  of  bones 

is  found  in  the  human  body  ? 
What  is  a  Book  ? 
Was  paper  always  used  as  the  material  of 

books  ? 
Upon  what  did  the  poets  and  legislators  of 

Greece  cause  verses  and  laws  to  be  written  1 
Upon  what  did  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 

write  ? 
Upon  what  substance  did  the  Romans  write  ? 
Wliat  was  the  origin  of  the  word  Book  ? 
Why  was  what  is  now  called  a  book  once 

called  a  vohimen  7 
Have    books  ever  been  scarce    in   Europe, 

and  whcit  art  has  contributed  to  multiply 

them? 
What  is  the  art  of  Bo^keeping  ? 
What  is  Botany,  and  what  are  the  chief  dis- 
tinctions of  plants  ? 
How  are  Roots  distinguished  ? 
What  is  tlie  difference  of  the  Trunk  and  the 

Stalk  of  plants  ? 
What  is  a  Bud,  and  what  are  its  uses  ? 
Wliat  is  a  I/^af,  and  what  are  some  of  the  ap- 

W)endages  of  Leaves  ? 
hat  is  Inflorescence,  and  what  names  are 
given  to  the  difierent  formations  of  flowers  \ 
What  is  Fructiflcation,and  what  are  the  difler 

ent  parts  of  flowers  ? 
How  may  Fruits,  or  Seeds,  be  described  ? 
Does  the  science  of  Botany  teach  more  than 

the  structure  of  plants  ? 
Tlie  anatomy  of  plants,  comprehends  what 

Wiarts? 
hat  are  the  chymical  constituents  of  plants? 
What  are  the  diseases  of  pl»its  ? 
Who  among  the  Greeks  studied  the  laws  of 

vegetable  life? 
Did  the  Romans  reduce  the  nature  of  plants 

to  a  science? 
Who  in  Europe,  since  the  sixteenth  centiuy, 

has  IHustratPd  the  science  of  Botany? 
Who  since  the  sixteenth  ,f  entury  have  been 

the  successful  cultivators  of  Botany  ] 
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QUESTIONS. 


Who  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  tlie 
most  eminent  Botanist,  and  what  is  his 
system  1 

How  are  classes  of  plants  distinguished  by 
Linnasus  1 

What  are  the  distinctions  of  the  orders  ? 

What  is  a  Bramin  1 

What  is  the  Brain,  and  how  are  its  parts  dis- 
tinguished 1 

What  are  the  organs  of  Respiration  in  fishes? 

How  is  the  country  of  Brazil  described  1 

What  is  the  Bread  Fruit  tree,  and  what  the 
qualities  of  its  fruit  1 

What  is  Brewing  1 

What  is  a  Brigantine  1 

What  is  Bronze? 

Who  were  the  Buccaneers  ? 

Of  what  countries  is  the  Buflhlo  a  native,  and 
how  is  he  hunted  ? 

What  are  Bulbs  ? 

What  are  Bull  Fights  1 

What  is  the  Burning-glass,  and  what  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  burnmg- 
glasses  ? 

What  is  a  Butterfly,  and  to  what  transform- 
ations is  this  genus  of  insects  subject? 

What  is  a  Buzzard  ? 

c. 

What  are  the  most  remarkable  uses  of  the 
letter  0  ? 

What  signifies  the  word  Cabala  ? 

What  was  the  Caduceus  1 

Who  was  Caesar  ? 

What  is  a  Calendar? 

What  is  Calico  f 

Who  were  the  successors  of  Mahomet  ? 

What  is  Caloric  ? 

What  three  forms  of  matter  are  produced  by 
different  distributions  of  calonc  ? 

What  two  states  of  caloric  are  most  remark 
able? 

What  are  the  most  effects  produced  by  the 
action  oi  free  caloric? 

Is  combined  caloric  perceptible  to  the  sense  ? 

What  are  supposed  to  be  the  sources  of  Ca- 
loric? 

What  are  principal  varieties  of  the  Camel, 
and  what  the  uses  of  that  animal  ? 

What  is  the  GiralTe  ?  » 

What  is  Camphor? 

What  is  a  Canal  ? 

Since  what  time  have  canals  become  com- 
mon in  Europe  ? 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  Erie  Canal— when 
was  it  begun  and  finished,  and  at  what  ex- 
pense ? 

What  other  canals  in  the  United  States  exhi- 
bit the  enterprise  of  the  nation  ? 

How  is  a  Cannon  described,  and  when  was 
the  use  of  them  introduced  into  the  art  of 
war? 

What  is  the  Canon  of  Scripture  ? 

What  insect  is  useful  in  medicine  ? 

What  signifies  the  epithet  Capillary,  and 
what  experiment  exhibits  the  law  of  Capil- 
lary  Attraction  ? 

What  is  the  building  called,  in  which  a  legis- 
lature sometimes  assembles,  and  how  is 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  described  ? 

What  is  a  Caravan  ? 

What  are  Inns  called  in  some  oriental  Coun- 
tries ? 


What  fs  Carbon,  and  what  are  Its  principal 

uses  ? 
AVhat  is  Carbonic  Acid  ? 
What  are  the  Cardinal  Points? 
What  are  Cards  ? 
When,  and  for  whose  diversion,  were  Cards 

invented  ? 
What  is  signified  by  the  different  figures  upon 


playing  cards  7 
What  is  th( 


the  operation  of  C2U*eening  ? 
Who  arc  Carmelites  ? 
What  is  the  art  of  Carpentry  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Caite-blanche  ? 
What  are  Cartoons  ? 
What  are  Caryatides  ? 
What  is  Cashmere  ? 
Of  what  plant  did  the  native  Americans  make 

bread? 
What  are  the  Castes  of  Hindoostan  ? 
What  is  a  Castle? 
What  are  Catacombs  ? 
Who  were  Catechumens  ? 
What  are  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  7 
What  is  signified  by  the  epithet  Catholic  ? 
What  is  a  Cavern  ? 
Wliat  is  Cayenne  Pepper,  and  what  are  Its 

uses? 
What  was  the  office  of  Censor  In  ancient 

Rome? 
What  are  Censors  in  modem  times  ? 
What  is  the  Centre  of  Gravity  ? 
What  are  understood   by   Centrifugal  and 

Centripetal  forces  ? 
What  is  a  Century  ? 
Who  was  Ceres  ? 
What  are  different  applications  of  the  word 

Certainty? 
What  is  a  Challenge  ? 
What  is  the  Chameleon  ? 
What  is  the  office  of  Chamberlain  ?  , 
What  officer  in  England  is  next  in  dignity  to 

the  sovereign  ? 
What  is  a  court  of  Chancery? 
What  is  a  Chaplain  ? 
What  was  a  Chariot? 
What  is  Cheese? 
What  is  the  game  of  Chess,  and  wliat  is  its 

best  use  ? 
What  insect  in  the  West  Indies  is  troublesome 

and  dangerous  1 
What  are  the  extent,  populousness,  curiosities, 

and  national  character  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire? 
What  is  Chiromancy  ? 
What  is  Chocolate  ? 

Wliat  festival  celebrates  the  nativity  of  Clirist? 
What  does  the  science  of  Chronology  teach  ? 
On  what  account  is  it  supposed  that  the  He- 
brews observed  weeks  of  seven  days  ? 
Of  what  duration  were  the  weeks  of  the 

Greeks  and  Romans  ? 
From  whom  have  we  taken  the  nsunes  of  the 

days  of  the  week  ? 
What  is  a  year  ? 
Did  the   Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  Greeks, 

adopt  the   same   division  of  time    for  a 

year? 
Wlv'it  was  the  Roman  year,  and  who  reformed 

the  calendar  ? 
What   computation,    and   what   calculation 

consequent  to  it,  was  made  in  15S2  ? 
What  is  signified  by  Old  and  New  Style  7 
What  attempt  was  made  bv  the  Greeks  to. 

wards  a  regular  system  of"^  Chronology  1 


auEi^noNs. 


What  wen  tbe  Metonlc  C^ck^  the  Cycle  of 

Bodoxm,  and  tbe  Calippic  Periodl 
What  are  the  Solar  Cycle,  the  Dionysian,  and 

Julian  Periodl 
b  the  amrticatton  of  Chronology  to  histcHj 

of  btedateT 
What  is  qgnifled  by  the  word  Church? 
What  does  the  seieiiee  of  Chymistry  teach, 

■Bfl  what  are  its  oseal  _ 

What  ia  the  flnC  diitinctioa  made  by  Gby 

miBiB  hi  leqieet  to  ««AclaiM!e»  7 
What  are  aJB^  «ii&sta««e»7 
Whataae  vm^tmmd  smbatamees 7 
Whtf  rank  among  eompoonds  is  siren  to 

AeidB— bow  are  acids  formed,  and  how  are 

tbeydjatingnishedl 

**-    -  -         *^       are  salts  denominated 

they  distingnished  by 

tbe  psetzcL  *tmr  and  tub;  and  when  are 

they  termed  fnpfe  sott*  7 
What  are  Alloys  and  Amalgams'? 
What  ar^  some  (^  tl 

compound  combtuiibtea  7 
Of  what  does  Gliymical  Action  consist? 
What  are  signified  by  Dec<napo6ition 


^^S^: 


lAnalysisi 
lodesdoes 


I  and  Synthesis? 

]■  whai  inodesdoes  the  tMTiMaple  of  olfraetitm 

'  manifest  itsdf^  and  by  wmt  processes  are 
chymical  inrestigatioDS  porsned  ? 

In  connezion  with  what  arts  were  chymical 
laws  first  manifested  ? 

What  faige  science  contributed  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  true  chymical  science? 

Did  the  Science  of  Medicine  and  the  useful 


aiti  aflted  new  l^ihis  to  d^mistry  ? 
Who  in  Europe  and  in  reeoit  times,  hare  con 

tribaled  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch 

of  homan  knowledsai 
WhatisCiiuiaraanI 
What  is  a  draHnferencel 
How  is  yie  CSrcmniereator? 
WfaatisaCSrcas? 

Ia  what  vesB^  is  raln-waler  preserved  1 
WhatisfStroo? 
In  what  building  are  courts  held  in  the  city 

of  New-Torki 
What  animal  afibfda  euui  7 
Qa  what  aeeasioQ  was  the  Civic  Crown  be- 

Wlat  is  signified  by  the  Cinl  Year  ? 

What  literary  works  are  Classics? 

Who  among  the  ancients  are  c/osne  anthoca  ? 

What  is  Clay? 

What  are  the  principal  claya  7 

Who  are  the  Clergy  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Climt? 

Do  phyaiciane  regard  any  period  of  bmnan 

lijeae  eritieai? 
Whatisthe  difference  of  a  CkMid,  Mist,  and 

Peg? 
What  plant  produces  Cloves  1 
WhatwCo^ulatian? 
Whatminenlismed  for /ttc^  and  where  is 

Itfooad? 
What  are  Coate  of  Arms  ? 

>pKnflttieB  of  Cocculos  Indicos? 
.inteetm  used  in  dying  red7 
:  is  flw  itUerual  cavity  of  the  ear  caDed? 


How  kog  before  the  «ni6  of  the  Cockchafler 


laperfectl 
What  ia  a  Cockroach  ? 
What  vegetable  sabstasce 
intoQwcotatel 


mairalactared 


Of  what  countries  is  the  CocoaNatTree  a 

native,  and  what  are  its  uses  ? 
What  fish  aboonds  near  Newfoundland  1 
Of  what  coontxies  is  the  Cofiee  Tree  a  na- 
tive? 
What  is  the  operation  of  Coining  1 
How  many  pieces  of  money  by  means  of  im- 

proved   machinery   may  be  stamped  in 

an  boor? 
laCkM  ooij  the  abatraction  ^  htat  7  ' 
order  of  insects  has  four  wings  ? 
What  is  a  Collar  m  Heraldry? 
WhatisaCokMiy? 
What  jmrnwise  statue  was  anciently  placed 

in  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  ? 
What  is  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of  ColouTt7 
What  are  primary  coioors  ? 
What  are  stetmtUay  cdoors? 
What  is  a  Ccrfooui  m  arekiteetun,  ad  what 

are  its  diilerent  parts  ? 
What  are  supporters  td  CorabostioD  t 
1b  Oxjgea  ever  obtained  alooe^  and  what  are 

its  principal  combinational 
What  is  a  Comet? 
What  is  Commerce? 
What  foct  recorded  in  scriptore  proves  that 

the  Egyptians  and  Arabians  were  engaged 

in  mutnd  traffic  in  cm  early  period  of  hu 

man  society? 
What  people  of  Asia  were  next « 

in  the  nistoiy  <rf  Oommerce, 

were  the  principal  cities  of  Uiat  peo^? 
What  odony  did  the  Phoenieiana  establish  in 

Africa,  and  what  were  the  aehieranents  of 


the  Carthaginians? 
was  the  state  of 


What 


cwnmerce 
of  Afezander? 
in  the  Boman  em- 


Did 
pire? 

Whtf  braoglA  Oammerce  to  a  stand  in  Eu- 

i  rope,  and  what  was  tbe  mrigin  of  Venice  ? 

>Pniat  city  became  the  rival  of  Venice? 

What  cities  in  Cermany  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  modem  history  of  Com- 
merce, and  how  wA  their  prosperity  che- 
rished by  the  governments  of  Europe  ? 

Did  the  Hanseatic  cities  preserve  tne  har- 
mony of  their  intercourse  with  the  stales 
of  (Germany? 

What  cities  of  Germaay^are  stm  caDed  Hanse 


What  important  discoveries  In  tbe  fifteenth 
coitnry  extended  Enropean  commerce  1 

Bow  did  the  Dutch  cKstingnish  themsdvesin 
tbe  sixteenth  century  ? 

Did  the  Oritons  fcdkiw  trade? 

Did  the  Saxon  kings  of  Britain  cherish  com* 
merce  7 

What  progress  did  c<Mnmerce  make  in  Bag' 
land  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.— in  that  of 
Edward  UL— and  in  that  of  Edward  IV. 

When  did  the  English  oonunence  their  trade 
withRussi^ 

What  was  tbe  propeaBof  trade  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  ^^nAeOi? 

When  waa  tbe  K— thalii  Cbaopany  found- 
ed? 

La  what  mannor  has  KigUsb  cMnmerce  con- 
inoed  toincreaae? 

What  is  the  command  of  a  Commodore? 

What  is  the  Mariner^  Compass? 

What  is  Composing  (in  Printing?) 

Of  what  orders  in  Architecture  ia  the  Coib> 
posite  formed }  / 
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QUESTIONS. 


Which  of  the  five  orders  in  Aichitecture  is 
the  most  highly  ornamented  1 

Does  the  Concave  Lens  operate  like  the  Con- 
vex Lens? 

What  four  specimens  of  the  Concave  Lens 
are  indicated  by  the  letters,  A  B  C  D1 

What  is  Conchology  1 

How  are  testaceous  animals  composed  1 

What  are  Conductors  (in  Electricity  7) 

What  is  the  American  Vulture  1 

What  is  a  Cone— in  Gemnetry— in  Botany— 
in  Conchology  1 

What  is  Confirmation  7 

Who  was  Confucius'? 

What  is  Congelation  1 

By  what  known  laws  is  Congelation  regula 
ted? 

What  is  a  Congregation  1 

What  is  Conjugating  (in  Greunmar?) 

What  is  Consequence? 

What  is  a  Constellation  ? 

In  what  ancient  writings  are  Constellations 
mentioned? 

What  is  the  Constitution  of  a  country  ? 

What  are  Converging  rays  ? 

What  is  an  assembly  of  the  church  called  ? 

What  is  a  Coot? 

How  much  heavier  is  Copper  than  water? 

Wliat  mode  of  printing  is  Copper-plate 
Printing? 

What  in  law  is  Copyright  ? 

How  is  Coral  described  ? 

From  what  tree  is  Cork  obtained  ? 

What  use  do  the  Chinese  make  of  the  Cor- 
morant ? 

What  is  Maize  ? 

What  machine  is  used  for  pulverizing  corn? 

What  association  is  called  a  Coi-poration  ? 

Wliat  is  a  Corsair  ? 

What  people  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Nei- 
ser  and  the  Don  ? 

''hat  vegetable  product  is  an  important  arti- 
cle in  American  manufactures  ? 

What  is  a  Covenant  ] 

Wiiat is  a  Council  of  War? 

Wimt  disease  is  an  antidote  to  Small  Pox? 

Wliat  are  Crabs,  and  what  species  is  re- 
markable ? 

What  is  Credit,  (in  Commerce?) 

What  is  a  Crescent? 

What  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  lizard  tribe? 

What  is  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross? 

Wliat  is  a  Crown  ? 

What  Wars  were  called  Crusades  ? 

What  is  the  characteristic  of  the  class  Cryp- 
toganiia  ? 

What  substance  is  Crystal  ? 

Wliat  is  the  process  of  Crystallization  ? 

What  is  a  Cube? 

What  is  a  Cupola? 

What  was  the  Curfew  ? 

What  is  Currency  (in  law?) 

Who  wasCybele?  * 

What  tree  is  an  emblem  of  death  ? 

D. 

What  is  the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
of  what  terms  is  it  used  distinctively  as  an 
initial  ? 

W^hat  is  a  Dairy  ? 

What  tree  produces  Dates  ? 

What  insect  lives  but  one  day  ? 

What  is  a  Death-watch  ? 


mj 


Wliat  is  understood  by  Debenture  ? 

What  is  a  space  of  ten  days  called  ? 

What  are  the  ten  commandments  usually 
termed  1 

What  distinguishes  the  class  Decandria  ? 

What  is  Decomposition  ? 

What  is  Defamation  ? 

Who  was  styled  Defender  of  the  Faith  ? 

What  is  a  Depot  ? 

What  is  Despotism  ? 

What  is  Detonation  ? 

WJiat  is  Diajresis  ? 

What  were  the  Greek  Dialects  ? 

What  is  the  hardest  of  all  bodies  ? 

What  diamonds  are  of  the  greatest  value  ? 

Wliat  country  affords  many  Diamonds  ? 

What  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  insects  in 
the  world  ? 

How  is  the  class  Diandria  distinguished  1 

What  was  a  Dictator  ? 

How  is  the  class  Didynamia  known  ? 

What  is  a  Die  (in  coining  T)  - 

What  is  Digitalis  ? 

How  is  the  class  Dioecia  known  ? 

What  is  Diplomacy  ? 

What  is  a  Dispensation  in  Ekjclesiastical  af- 
fairs ? 

What  is  a  Distich  ? 

What  is  Distillation? 

What  is  Distributive  justice  ? 

How  were  hymns  to  the  heathen  god  Bacchus 
denominated  ? 

How  is  the  term  Dividend  understood  in 
commerce  ? 

What  was  Divination  ? 

Is  the  Diving-bell  a  useful  machine  ? 

Wliat  is  signified  by  the  term  Doctor  ? 

What  are  the  distinctive  chareuitera  of  the 
botanic  class  Dodecandria  ? 

How  has  Linnaeus  classed  the  Dolphin  ? 

How  is  the  game  Domino  played  ? 

What  are  the  habits  of  the  Dormouse  ? 

Are  there  more  than  one  sort  of  Dove  ? 

What  is  the  Dragon  Fly  ? 

How  do  Dragoons  fight  ? 

What  is  Drapery  ? 

What  game  is  sometimes  played  on  a  Cheas- 
board  ? 

What  are  tlic  fancies  of  a  man  in  sleep 
called  ? 

What  is  Drilling  ? 

What  is  tlie  Camel  with  a  single  bunch 
called  ? 

Is  there  any  mode  of  recovering  drowned  per- 
sons ? 

Who  were  the  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Britons? 

What  is  a  Dry-dock  ? 

What  is  a  Duel  ? 

Who  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
Dwarfs  ? 

Of  what  bodies  does  the  science  of  Dynamics 
treat? 

E. 

What  are  some  remarkable  uses  of  the  letter 

E? 
What  is  the  strongest,  swiftest,  and  boldest 

of  birds  ? 
What  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  what  are 

tha  concha,  the  tympanum,  and  the  eusta; 

chian  tube  ? 
What  is  Earth  (in  astronomy  1) 


QUESTIONS. 


4U1 


Where  is  the  Earth's  orbit  ? 

How  far  is  the  E^rth  from  the  sun  1 

What  axe  the  Earth's  motioiiij  I 

Of  what  is  the  Earth's  surface  composed  1 

What  is  the  true  account  of  Uie  origm  of  the 

Earths  • 
What  is  an  Earthquake  1 
What  feast  of  the  Christian  Church  celebrates 

the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  1 
What  is  Ebony  1 
What  is  an  Echo"? 

Where  are  the  most  remarkable  Echoes  1 
What  is  an  Eclipse  1 
Do  Ellipses  of  the  Moon  happen  at  tlic  neto 

asiii/uU  moon  7 
How  long  may  the  Sun  be  totally  eclipsed? 
What  is  the  general  sense  of  the  word  Econo- 
my? 
What  is  Education? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Eel  ? 
What  Is  an  Efflgy? 
What  is  Effluvia  ? 
When  iS  a  body  said  to  be  Elastic— when 

hard— when  soft  ? 
Is  water  non -elastic? 
What  is  tlie  most  elastic  fluid  with  wliich 

we  are  acquainted  ? 
What  is  supposed  to  produce  that  consistence 

of  bodies  called  solidity  anAJluidity  ? 
What  is  the   mode  of  Election    to    public 


What  is  an  Electric  7 

What  are  Non-electrics  ? 

What  appearances  are  exhibited  by  Ellectrica? 

What  is  the  Electric  Fluid  ? 

What  is  the  Electrical  Apparatus  ? 

What  science  treats  of  the  Electric  Power  ? 

Have  any  amimals  the  power  to  give  Electric 
shocks  ? 

Were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  the  Hec- 
trie  fluid  ? 

Who,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
immediately  after,  made  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  Electricity  ? 

Were  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Grey  service- 
able in  the  science  of  Electricity  ? 

Who  at  different  times  has  further  prose- 
cuted discoveries  in  Electricity  ? 

What  is  signified  by  Elements— in  Chymistry 
— in  Geometry — in  Divinity — in  Grammar? 

What  quadruped  is  the  largest  at  present 
known  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  Elevation  of  the 
Host? 

What  large  species  of  Stag  was  once  couunon 
in  Ireland  f 

Df  what  does  EUocution  consist  ? 

What  art  preserves  the  form  of  dead  bo- 
dies? 

What  precious  stone  is  of  a  green  colour  ? 

What  IS  an  Empiric  ? 

What  is  Endorsing  ? 

Of  what  lemguages  is  the  English  compound- 
ed? 

What  is  the  southern  division  of  Great  Bri- 
tain? 

What  are  the  physical  and  social  advantages 
of  England? 

What  is  the  extent  of  England,  and  what  is 
its  population  ? 

What  is  EIngraving  ? 

Is  Engraving  an  ancient  art  ? 

What  are  the  engravings  first  biJoken  of  in 
Scripture  ? 


Was  the  art  of  Engraving  known  to  the  CJari- 

ans,  the  Celta;,  and  the  Egyptians  ? 
What  state  of  the  art  do   Phoenician  coins 

exhibit? 
What  curious  remnant  of   antiquity  repre- 
sents the  art  of  Engraving  in  Britain  several 

centuries  ago? 
In  connexion  with  what  arts  was  Engraving 

first  employed  in  England,  and  for  what 

purpose  ? 
What  is  tlie  supposed  origin  of  Engraving 

upon  paper  7 
In  what  coimtry  was  Engraving  on  wood  first 

practised,  and  who  were  the  most  eminent 

engravers  ? 
Wlrnt  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 

prints  7 
When  were  Mezzotinto  and  Aquatinta  first 

W^i-actised  ? 
hat  are  the  characters  of  the  botanic  class 

Enncandria  ? 
What  science  describes  Insects? 
What  are  the  principal  parts  of  Insects? 
How  ai"e  eyes  disposed  in  Insects  ? 
What  are  Antenna;  ? 
How  is  the  moulli  of  Insects  described  ? 
What  are  the  sevci-al  parts  of  the  trunk  in 

Insects  ? 
Wliat  is  the   third  division  of  an   Insect's 

body,  and  its  parts,  and  their  uses  ? 
What  are  the  extremities  of  Insects  ? 
What  number  of  wings  belong  to  Insects? 
Is  the  internal  structure  of  Insects  easily  de- 
monstrated ? 
Do  the  digestive  organs  of  Insects  exhibit 

great  variety  ? 
Are  the  respiratory  organs  of  Insects  similar 

to  those  of  other  annuals  ? 
Are  Insects  bloodless  7 
How  is  secretion  performed  in  Insects  ? 
How  is  sex  distinguished  in  Lisects  ? 
Wliat  are  the  Metamorplioses  of  Insects? 
What  is  the  first— second— third— fourth  state 

of  Insects  ? 
What  is  the  duration  of  existence  in  Insects  1 
What  are  the  seven  orders  wltich  Linnaeus 

introduced  into  EJntomolpgy  ? 
Were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  the  sci- 
ence of  Entomology  ? 
Who  in  the  seventeenth  centurf  wrote  npoo 

Ent(jmol0gy  ? 
What  optical  instrument  renders  important 

service  to  Entomology? 
What  have  the  labours  of  Swammerdara, 

Ray,  Willoughby,   and  Linneeus,  severally 

accomplished  in  Entomology  ? 
What  is  the  Epicurean  Philosophy  ? 
What  is  commemorated  by  the  festival  of 

Epiphany? 
What  are  the  principal  Epochs  in  tlie  history 

of  mankind? 
What  is  Equilibriiun  ? 
What  is  the  Equinoctial  Line  ? 
What  is  a  Coiut  of  Equity  ? 
What  is  the  Ermine? 
What  proof  of  providential  cai'e  is  exhibited 

in  the  habits  of  animals  inhabiting  the 

artic  re^rioT^s  7  ^ 

What  is  Escalade  (in  war?) 
Wluit  is  an  Escutcheon? 
Wlio  was  the  ancient  attendant  of  a  Knighti 
Who  are  ^^tylcd  the  British  Essayists? 
Wliat  is  EUier? 
What  scicucu  relates  to  human  conduct! 
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QUESTIONS. 


What  remarkable  mountain  exists  in  the 
island  of  Sicily"? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Evange- 
list? 

What  is  the  Eucharist  1 

What  is  Evil? 

What  is  Euphony  1 

What  is  Exchange  (in  Commerce?) 

What  is  Excommunication? 

What  is  Exhibition  ? 

What  is  Expansion  1 

What  is  Experimental  Philosophy  ? 

What  is  signilled  by  Ex  Post  Facto  ? 

What  is  Exuviae  ? 

What  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  what  are  its 
paits? 

F. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  uses 

of  the  letter  F  ? 
What  is  a  Fable  ? 

What  are  Faculties  (in  the  Universities  1) 
What  is  Faculty  (in  Physics  ?) 
Wliat  use  was  formerly  made  of  the  Falcon  7 
What  is  a  Farce  ? 
What  is  Farina  ? 
What  optical  illusion  is  sometimes  produced 

in  the  Strait  of  Messina  ? 
What  is  Fate  1 
What  are  Feasts  1 
What  is  signified  by  the  term  Fee? 
What  is  Felony  ? 
What  is  Fermentation  ? 
What  is  Feud  ? 
What  is  Fibrina  ? 
What  Fruit  of  the  tropics  will  grow  in  the 

open  air  in  Philadelphia? 
What  is  the  use  of  a  Filtering  Stone  ? 
What  great  natural  ciuriosity  exists  in  the 

island  of  Staffa? 
By  the  action  of  what  fluid  are  all  bodies  ex- 
panded ? 

Wny  is  it  presumed  that  Fire  is  a  substance? 
What    is    the  fourth  class    of  Linnaeus   in 

Zoology  ? 
What  are  the  orders  into  which  fishes  are 

divided  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  fms,  and  what  arc  some 

of  the  habits  peculiar  to  this  class  of  ani- 
mals? 
What  is  Fixed  Air  ? 
Wliat  is  Flame  ? 
Of  what  plant  is  linen  made  ? 
What  is  Flint  ? 

Who  was  the  goddess  oi  flowers  7 
What  is  a  Flower? 
What  is  a  Fluid  ? 
What  is  Fluidity  ? 
What  is  the  distinction  between  liquid  and 

fill-id  bodies  ? 
What  is  Fluxions? 

In  what  seas  is  the  Flying-Fish  found  ? 
What  is  a  Focus  ? 

What  part  of  a  ship  is  the  Forecastle? 
WT\at  is  Forgery  ? 
What  is  a  Fort  ? 

What  is  the  science  of  miK/ary  architecture  ? 
Wliat  are  the  principal  works  belonging  to  a 

Fortification  ? 
What  part  of  the  United  States  exhibitii  ancient 

fnrttjicationa  ? 
What   impostors  pretend  to  know  future 

eventa? 


What  is  the  character  of  tlie  Fox,  and  what 

does  he  denote  in  heraldry  7 
What  is  Freezing  ? 

How  may  Freezing  be  artificially  effected  ? 
What  is  a  French  Horn  ? 
What  is  the  population  of  Paris  estimated 

to  be? 
What  is  a  Frigate? 

Wliat  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  Frog  ? 
What  is  a  truncated  Cone  ? 
What  is  signified  by  the  word  Fulcrum  1 
What  is  the  operation  of  Fulling? 
What  is  Fulmination  ? 
What  ai-e  Fungi  ? 
What  is  a  Fusee  (in  clockwork  ?) 

G. 

What  arc  some  of  the  most  remarkable  uses 
of  the  letter  G  ? 

What  is  the  secretion  of  the  liver  ? 

What  is  a  Galley  (in  Sliipbuilding  ?) 

What  is  a  Galley-slave  ? 

What  is  the  Galvanic  Battery  ? 

What  is  Galvanism,  and  who  discovered  it  ? 

Who,  after  the  death  of  Galvani,  made  fur- 
tner  experiments  in  Galvanism  ? 

Of  what  does  the  Voltaic  or  Galvanic  pile 
consist  ? 

Who  improved  the  Galvanic  apparatus? 

What  animals  are  regarded  as  Game  ? 

What  is  the  Gamut  (in  Music  ?) 

What  is  a  Garden  ? 

Is  Geu-dening  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

What  Garden  has  Homer  described  ? 

What  were  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon? 

From  whom  did  the  Greeks  probably  derive 
a  taste  for  Gardening,  and  how  did  they 
embellish  their  gardens  ? 

Did  the  Romans  practise  Gardening  ? 

Wliat  fruits  did  Lucullus  introduce  into  Italy, 
and  Where  was  his  garden  ? 

What  effect  did  the  gardening  of  Lucullus 
produce  in  Europe  ? 

What  is  the  taste  of  modern  Gardening  1 

What  is  the  Order  of  the  Garter? 

How  are  Gas-lights  produced? 

Ts  oil-gas  preferable  to  coal-gas? 

What  is  the  Gasometer  ? 

What  in  animal  bodies  is  the  principal  sot- 
vent  of  food  ? 

What  is  the  Gazelle  ? 

What  is  a  Gazette? 

What  is  a  Gem  ? 

How  are  Ctems  imitated? 

What  is  Generic  character  (in  natural  his- 
tory ?) 

Wliat  is  the  second  case  in  Greek  and  Latin 
nouns  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  term  Gentiles? 

What  is  a  Gentleman  ? 

What  science  describes  the  Earth  ? 

What  department  of  Geography  is  chorogra- 
phy—topographu— ancient  geography— sa- 
cred geography  ? 

What  circles  aie  marked  upon  the  artificial 
globe,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 

What  are  climates  and  zones  7 

who  are  antipodes— antoe-ci—periceci  7 

How  are  dififerent  portions  of  land  distin- 
guished ? 

How  are  different  portipns  of  water  diatiil* 
guished  Y 

How  is  the  earth  politically  divided  ? 


QUESTIONS. 


Does  Geography  treat  of  the  action  of  tides^ 
winds,  and  the  meteorological  peculiarities 
of  different  regions  of  the  earth  1 

9f  what  representations  is  the  science  of 
Geography  illostrated  t 

What  are  the  signs  by  which  the  nataral  and 
artificial  features  of  the  globe  are  indi- 
cated) 

What  are  the  uses  of  the  artificial  globe  1 

Were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  Geogra- 

What  authors  among  the  Greeks  contain 
geographical  notices? 

Wm)  first  applied  astronomical  principles  to 
CJecgraphy  1 

Did  the  Romans  render  Geography  m<Hre  cor- 
rect! 

flow  did  Rolemy  improve  the  science  of 
Geography"? 

Wiw,  in  snecessire  ages,  has  extended  the 
knowledge  of  Geography  1 

VToai  science  treats  of  the  stmctore  of  tbe 
giobet 

Under  what  two  heads  may  Geology  be  con- 
sidered 1 

Is  the  fact  of  a  universal  Deluge  demonstra- 
ted by  many  appearances  of  the  earth  7 

What  is  the  structure  of  mountains  1 

What  are  primitive  rocks  1 

What  are  diluinum  and  alluvium  7 

What  is  the  formation  of  transition  rocks  1 

What  are  the  organic  remains  found  in  the 
earth  1 

Do  the  remains  of  animals  foimd  in  different 
places  correspond  with  the  present  native 
animals  of  those  respective  parts  of  the 
earthi 

Have  organie  remains  farmed  corioas  col- 
lections ? 

What  anunals  of  immense  size  have  been 
discovered  among  organic  remains? 

Did  the  ancients  take  notice  of  organic  re- 
mains 7 

What  branch  of  Mathematics  is  Geometry! 

What  are  practical—speculative — transcen- 
dental Cieovo  eixjl 

What  are  the  most  important  definitions  in 
Geometry  1 

How  are  triangles  distinguished  1 

What  are  four  sided  figures  veu-ionsly  calledl 

What  are  the  base— vertex — altitude  and 
area  of  a  figure  1 

How  is  a  circfe,  Ac.  described  1 

How  are  solids  distinguished  1 

What  is  rafto  7 

What  is  meant  by  axiom— postulate— propo- 
sition— problem — theorem  7 

To  what  nation  is  the  origin  of  Geometry 
ascribed? 

From  what  circumstance  is  it  presumed  that 
the  Greeks  learned  Geometry  from  the 
Egyptiansi 

What  did  Pythagoras  invent,  and  who  were 
his  successors  as  geometricians  7 

How  did  Hipparchus  distinguish  himself? 

Who  invented  conic  sections  7 

When  did  Euclid  live,  and  how  did  he  be- 
come celebrated  ? 

What  additions  did  Archimedes  make  to  the 
science  of  Geometry? 

What  eminent  Geometricians  flourished  after 
Archimedes  ? 

What  unfortunate  circumstance  interrupted 
the  cultivation  of  Geometry  ? 


What  pe<x>le  revived  the  study  of  Geome- 
try? 

From  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  who  have  advanced  the  science  of 
Geometry? 

For  what  are  the  Cfermans  remiJ-kable? 

What  is  Germination? 

Where  is  the  Giant's  Causeway? 

What  predatory  and  partially  civilized  peo- 
ple are  distributed  in  all  the  nations  ofEu- 
rope? 

Who  were  Gladiators? 

How  is  Glass  made  ? 

What  are  the  characters  of  the  class  Glirea 
(in  zoology  T) 

What  insect  emits  a  beaotifiil  phosphoric 
light? 

What  is  Gluten  ? 

What  is  the  pin  of  a  dial  called? 

What  are  the  properties  of  Gold  1 

What  pleasure  barges  are  used  at  Venice  ? 

What  are  the  ^oapei*  7 

How  are  modes  of  Government  distinguish- 
ed? 

What  is  the  process  of  Grafting  ? 

What  is  the  fifth  family  of  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem? 

What  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly  ? 

Of  what  do  the  four  parts  of  Grammar  re- 
spectively treat? 

Is  Grammar  derived  from  the  practice  of 
speech? 

How  did  the  Greeks  first  cultivate  elegance 
of  speech  ? 

Did  the  common  people  among  the  Greeks 
comprehend  the  beauties  of  their  lan- 
guage? 

How  did  young  people  at  Athens  acquire  a 
literary  taste? 

Did  the  Romans  form  and  study  Grammars  ? 

What  is  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks? 

What  is  the  Grape  ? 

What  is  Gravity  (in  Physics?) 

What  is  specific  gravity  7 

What  substance  is  the  standard  to  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  other  substances  is  re- 
ferred? 

What  does  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water  weigh? 

What  remarkable  fountain  exists  in  Ice- 
land? 

What  was  the  character  of  the  anciem 
Greeks? 

What  is  the  present  condition  of  Greece? 

What  use,  in  English  Books,  is  made  of  the 
Greek  Alphabet  ? 

Where  is  Greenland,  and  what  is  said  of  the 
men  and  animals  of  that  conntry  ? 

What  Koglish  dog  is  remarkably^^e/? 

What  is  a  Group  (in  Painting?) 

What  bird  resembles  the  Partridge  ? 

What  is  a  Guardian  ? 

Who  are  the  Guebres? 

In  whose  reign  were  Guineas  first  coined? 

What  is  Gum  ? 

What  Ls  Gunnery? 

Of  what  is  Gunpowder  composed? 

What  is  the  velocity  of  a  musket  ball  ? 

What  is  a  Gymnasium? 

What  are  Gymnastics  ? 

Who  were  the  Gymnosophists  ? 

What  is  the  Gymnotus?  • 

What  are  the  rhararters  of  the  botanic  claH 
Gynandria? 
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QUESTIONS. 


H. 


Wliat  is  the  eighth  lottor  of  the  alphabet,  and 
what  are  its  most  rcmnrkable  uses'? 

What  is  the  writ  called  Habeas  Corpus? 

What  is  the  structure,  and  what  the  use  of 
Hadley's  (iuadi-ant? 

AVhat  is  Hail,  and  how  is  it  formed? 

What  is  Hair,  and  wliat  are  its  chymical  ele- 
ments? 

What  is  Hallucination  ? 

By  what  member  is  man  particularly  distin- 
guished from  inferior  animals,  and  how 
many  bones  are  contained  in  it? 

What,  in  relation  to  horses,  is  signified  by  the 
word  Hand  ? 

Wliat  qualities  distinguish  the  Hare? 

What  musical  instrument  is  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  what  are  its  peciiliarities? 

What  instrument  is  used  in  spearing  the 
whale  ? 

What  is  Hatching  ? 

What  bird  was  formerly  used  in  Falconry  ? 

Wliat  is  the  centre  of  circulation  in  animal 
bodies,  and  what  are  its  parts? 

How,  among  smiths,  are  degrees  of  Heat  dis- 
tinguished? 

How  is  the  word  Heaven  understood  in  the 
science  of  Astronomy  ? 

What  is  the  Hedgehog  ? 

What  is  the  Hegira  in  Chronology  ? 

What  part  of  a  ship  is  the  Helm  ? 

Wliat  is  the  second  order  of  Insects  in  the 
I.inna?an  system? 

What  Hemispheres  form  the  globe  of  the 
Earth  1 

Wliat  are  the  characters  of  the  class  Heptan- 
dria  (in  botany  ?) 

What  is  Heraldry  ? 

Among  what  people  is  it  supposed  ttiat  He- 
raldry originated  ? 

How  were  those  persons  among  the  Romans 
who  had,  or  who  had  not  family  images,  dis- 
tiiiguished? 

Where  were  family  statues  and  armour  kept 
by  the  Romans  ? 

How  did  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and 
men,  during  the  existence  of  the  feudal  sys 
tem,  form  armorial  bearings? 

Did  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry  contribute  to 
form  Heraldry  into  a  science? 

What  remarkable  events  distinguished  the 
city  of  Ilerculancum  ? 

Whaj.  is  Heresy? 

What  is  an  Hermetical  seal  among  Chymists? 

What  is  the  height  of  the  Heron  ? 

What  are  the  characters  of  the  class  Ilexan- 
dria  ? 

What  signs  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  pre- 
viously to  the  invention  of  letters  ? 

What  people  inhabit  the  northern  section  of 
(J  real- Britain,  and  what  is  the  population 
of  Edinburgh? 

What  animal  is  supposed  to  be  the  Behemoth 

of  the  book  of  Job,  and  what  are  the  quali 

ties  of  that  animal  ? 

What  are  the  principal  distinctions  in  History? 

Who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands, 

what  is  the  character  of  that  country,  and 

wiiat  is  the  population  of  Amsterdam  1 

What  is  Honey— how  is    it   obtained,    and 

where  is' it  most  abundant  ? 
Wli.it  are  Honours  of  War  ? 
Whut  is  the  Hop— what  cultivation  is  proper 


for  Hops,  and  how  are  thy  prepared  for 
use? 

Wliat  is  Horology,  and  wliat  instrum^its  isure 
employed  in  it? 

Are  Dials  of  great  antiquity  ? 

What  mathematicians  have  written  upon  the 
construction  of  Dials  ? 

Who  first  constructed  the  Clepsydrje  or  water 
clock,  and  what  inconveniences  attend  the 
use  of  this  instrument  ? 

What  is  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  how  is  the  age  of  this 
animal  ascertained  ? 

What  is  a  Horse- Race  ? 

What  is  a  Hortus  Siccas,  and  how  is  it  pre- 
pared ? 

What  is  the  Hosanna  ? 

What  is  a  Household  ? 

Who  were  the  Huguenots? 

What  are  the  Humours  of  the  Eye? 

What  is  the  Hyajna  ? 

What  is  described  by  the  science  of  Hydrau- 
lics? 

Of  what  does  Hydrodynamics  treat  ? 

Had  the  ancients  any  practical  knowledge  of 
Hydrodynamics,  and  what  modern  philoso- 
phers have  written  upon  this  science  ? 

What  is  the  lightest  matter  known  to  exist  ? 

By  what  combination  does  Hydrogen  produce 
water  7 

What  produces  domestic  lights  ? 

In  what  manner  is  Hydrogen  gas  manufac- 
tured for  the  use  of  Balloons  ? 

What  is  a  Hydrometer,  and  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  an  Aerometer? 

What  is  Hydrostatics,  and  into  what  branches 
is  the  science  divided  ? 

By  what  experiment  did  Archimedes  demon- 
strate the  relative  weight  of  gpld  and  silver? 

What  is  Hyperbole  ? 

What  side  of  a  triangle  is  the  Hypotenuse  7 

I  and  J. 

What  is  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
its  more  remarkable  uses  ? 

What  is  the  chymical  composition  of  that 
meteor  called  Jack-with-the-lantern  ? 

What  is  the  Tiger  of  Brazil  ? 

Wliat  country  affords  Jalap? 

What  were  the  Janizaries  ? 

What  nations  still  worship  idols  ? 

What  mountains  does  the  Ibex  inhabit? 

How  does  ice  differ  from  ^Mid  water? 

What  is  Ichthyology,  and  how  are  the  five 
orders  of  fishes  distinguished? 

What  are  the  characters  of  the  botanic  class 
Icosandria  ? 

What  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  God? 

What  is  the  history  of  the  Jesuits? 

Who  are  the  Jews,  and  what  is  their  history? 

What  is  Illuminating? 

What  is  Immersion  ? 

What  is  God's  attribute  of  Immutability  ? 

What  is  Impeachment  ? 

What  is  an  Improvisatore,  and  in  what  coun- 
try do  such  persons  exhibit  their  talents  ? 

What  is  Inauguration  ? 

How  is  the  Inclined  Plane  described? 

Of  what  substance  is  Incombustible  Cloth 
made? 

What  is  Incubation? 

What  is  the  Index  of  a  watch? 

Is  Indian  rubber  a  vegetable  substancel 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  use  of  Indigo,  and  what  is  its 
compoBition  ? 

What  if  Infinity  1 

What  is  Ink  1 

What  is  Inoculation  (in  Gardening  1) 

What  is  the  fifth  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nnan  system,  and  into  wliat  orders  is  it 
divided  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  term  Institute? 

What  book  is  called  the  Institutes  1 

What  is  Insurance  (in  Law  ?) 

What  are  Intaglios  7    • 

What  are  Integuments? 

What  is  Interest  (in  Commerce  ?) 

What  is  an  Interregnum  1 

What,  and  how  disposed  are  the  Intestines  of 
animals  ? 

What  is  an  Invoice  7 

What  is  Iodine  1 

What  is  the  Ionic  order  (in  Architecture?) 

What  is  a  Journal  ? 

What  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  flower  de 
luce? 

What  is  the  most  useful  of  the  metals,  and 
what  are  its  distinguishing  properties  ? 

What  are  the  principal  varieties  of  Iron? 

What  is  Black-lead  ? 

Is  Iron-smelting  an  eaaj  operation  ? 

What  is  a  remarkable  property  of  Island- 
crystal  ? 

What  is  the  country  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  what  is  its  present  state  ? 

How  was  the  Jubilee  observed  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  ? 

What  is  the  Jubilee  of  the  Catholic  church  ? 

What  is  Judgment  (in  Law  ?) 

What  is  the  Julian  year  ? 

What  are  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  Ju- 
niper tree  ? 

What  is  Ivory,— its  properties  and  uses  ? 

Who  was  Jupiter,  and  who  was  his  wife? 

What  is  Jurisprudence  7 

What  is  a  Jury  ? 

What  is  Juxtaposition? 

K. 

What  is  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
what  are  its  most  remarkable  uses  ? 

Who  are  the  Kalmucks  ? 

Where  is  the  country,  and  what  are  the 
habits  of  the  Kamscnatkans  ? 

What  is  the  Khamsin,  and  what  are  its 
effects  ? 

"What  is  the  Kangaroo,  and  what  are  its  pe- 
culiarities ? 

What  is  the  Keel  of  a  Ship? 

What  is  the  Keep  in  old  castles? 

WhAt  is  Kelp  ? 

Is  Kermesan  animal  or  vegetable  substance? 

What  is  the  Key-stone  of  an  arch  ? 

Wliat  is  a  King  ? 

In  what  capacity  does  tlie  Bang  of  Eiigland 
never  die  ? 

What  is  the  Kingfisher  ? 

What  distinguislies  the  Kite  from  other  birds  ? 

What  is  the  present  sign'^jcation  of  ihe  word 
Knight,  and  how  is  the  title  now  conferred? 

What  is  Mr.  Locke's  definition  of  Knowledge? 

What  is  Knowledge  commonly  considered  ? 

What  are  the  observations  of  Dr.  Watts  on 
the  attainment  of  Knowledge,  and  what 
rules  may  be  advantageously  observed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  ? 


What  is  the  book  of  the  Mahommedan  doc- 
trine ? 
What  splendid  building  exists  in  Moscow? 

L.        '  - 

What  are  the  most  remarkable  uses  of  the 
letter  L? 

What  is  a  Laboratory  ? 

What  is  a  Labyrinth  ^ 

What  is  Lac,  and  its  uses  ? 

What  are  several  parts  of  the  eye  called  ? 

What  is  Lacker? 

What  is  Lactic  Acid  ? 

Where  is  the  Grand  Lama  worshipped,  and 
how? 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Argand  lamp, 
and  what  are  the  advantages  of  that  lamp  ? 

How  is  the  Fire-fly,  or  Glow-worm,  described? 

Of  what  do  Ixindremains  consist  ? 

What  is  Language  ? 

What  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  primitive 
language  of  mankind  ? 

Did  new  and  different  languages  originate  in 
the  dispersion  of  mankind? 

Did  the  Chaldean  and  Syrian  languages  re- 
semble the  Hebrew? 

Did  the  ancient  Egyptian  resemble  the  He- 
brew language  ? 

Do  the  Arabian  and  Etliiopic  resemble  the 
Hebrew? 

Why  should  the  Punic  and  Maltese  languages 
resemble  the  Hebrew  ? 

Does  the  Greek  appear  to  have  been  a  pri- 
mitive language? 

Docs  it  appear  that  the  Celts  or  Gauls  were  a 
primitive  stock  of  European  nations  ? 

How  is  it  presiuned  that  the  Latin  language 
originated  ? 

Do  the  languages  of  northern  Europe  exhi  ■ 
bit  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the  south- 
em  countries  ? 

What  circumstances  have  modified  the 
Frencli,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages? 

Is  the  English  language  fonued  from  divers 
continental  languages  ? 

In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Lapland,  and  liow 
distinguished  ? 

What  is  Larceny  ? 

What  were  the  domestic  gods  of  the  Romans  ? 

What  is  the  Larynx  Z 

What  language  was  spoken  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  what  itse  is  made  of  that  Ian 
age  at  the  present  time  ? 
lat  is  I^ntitude  ? 

What  substance  is  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  ? 

What  is  Lead,  and  what  arc  its  dLstinguishing 
properties? 

What  measure  of  lengtlx  is  a  League  ? 

What  is  L«'ap  year  ? 

What  are  the  uses,  and  the  structure  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  ? 

What  is  the  Leech,  and  what  are  its  uses  ? 

What  is  a  Legacy? 

How  many  troops  formed  a  Roman  Legion  ? 

What  is  a  Lens? 

How  axe  four  different  forms  of  Jy^nses  re- 
presented, and  what  are  their  respective 

wers? 
hat  is  the  character  of  the  I/;opard  ? 

flow  is  the  order  Lepidoptcra  described  ? 

What  is  a  I.etter  (in  Grammar?) 

What  is  the  instrument  railed  a  I<vel,  and 
how  is  it  constnicted? 


gua 

Whal 
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QUESTIONS. 


Wliat  is  a  LeA'er— the  fiilcnim,  the  power, 

the  arms  of  tlie  lever,  &c.  i 
What  is  the  Leydcn  Vial,  and  what  are  ite 

uses  t 
What  was  a  Libation  1 
What  is  Liberty  of  Conscience  1 
^   What  is  a  Library,  and  what  have  been,  and 
^       are,  the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  the 

world  ? 
Is  the  essence  of  Light  understood  1 
What  is  that  science  called  which  describes 

the  laws  that  regulate  Light? 
What  is  a  Light- house,  and  what  is  the  design 

of  Light-houses  7 
Is  Lightning  an  electric  Phenomenon  ? 
Who  proved  the  analogy  between  Liglitning 

and  Electricity  1 
In  what  particulars  do  Lightning  and  the 

Electric  fluid  agree  1 
What  is  Thunder? 

How  many  feet  does  Sound  move  in  a  second? 
What  is  a  Limb  in  animal  bodies  ? 
Where  is  Lime  found  in  the  purest  state  ? 
Who  invented  the  Linnaean  system,  and  what 

does  it  comprehend  1 
What  use  is  made  of  Linseed  ? 
What  animal  is  called  the  king  of  beasts 
I  and  what  are  tiie  characteristics  of  the 

male  a.nd/emale7 
What  is  understood  bv  the  word  Lists? 
What  is  Lithography? 
By  what  process  is  Lithographic  engraving 

accomplished  ? 
What  is  signified  by  a  Liturgy  ? 
What  animals  belong  to  the  Lizard  tribe? 
Wliat  ore  is  possessed  of  the  property  called 

Magnetic  Attraction  ? 
What  is  a  Loan  (in  political  economy,)  and 

what  is  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  ? 
What  is  a  Locomotive   Steam   Engine,   and 

what  is  it^s  operation  ? 
What  insect  desolates  some  countries  by  its 

ravages  ? 
What  are  Logarithms,  and  their  uses  ? 
What  is  Logic,  and  what  is  the  order  of  its 

application  ? 
What  is  Logwood,  and  where  is  it  found  ? 
What  is  the  Longitude  of  a  place  ? 
What  is  the  Lord's  day  ? 
What  is  a  Lottery  ? 
Who  are  Lunatics  ? 
What  are  Lungs  (in  animal  bodies,)  and  what 

is  their  use  ? 
What  was  the  ancient  ceremony  of  Lustra- 
tion ? 
How  are  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther  de- 
nominated ? 
What  are  Lymphatics  (in  animal  economy?) 
What  is  a  distinguishing   property  of  the 

Lynx  ? 
What  musical  Instrument  was  much  used  by 

the  ancients  ? 

M. 

What  are  the  remarkable  uses  of  the  letter 
M? 

What  is  Mac-adaraizing? 

What  is  a  Machine  ? 

What  are  Macula? — ^who  discovered  them, 
and  what  are  their  positions,  apparent  ve- 
locities, and  shapes? 

What  whirlpool  exists  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way? 


Who  were  the  Magi  of  tlie  Asiatics? 

Wliat  is  Magna  Charta  ? 

By  whom  was  the  Magna  Charta  first  granted 
—by  whom  renewed,  and  what  is  the  pre- 
sent Magna  Charta  ? 

What  is  Magnetism  ? 

Can  Magnets  be  artificially  formed  ? 

What  is  Magnifying? 

What  is  the  character  ot  the  Magpie  ? 

What  is  Mahogany  ? 

What  is  Majesty  ? 

What  is  Maize  ? 

Who  are  the  Malays,  and  what  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  island  of  Sumatra? 

What  is  Malleability  ? 

Wlio  were  the  Mamelukes? 

What  is  the  first  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
naean system  ? 

How  is  Man  defined  ? 

What  are  the  varieties  of  the  human  speeiesl 

What  tree  of  Surinam  resembles  the  Banian 
tree? 

What  is  Manna  ? 

How  is  the  Mantis  distinguished  ? 

What  is  Marble,  and  wliere  is  it  found  1 

What  are  Marine  Remains  ? 

Who  was  Mars  ? 

Who  were  the  Masorites? 

What  is  Mass  ? 

What  ia  Mathematics,  and  what  are  the 
branches  of  that  science  ? 

What  is  the  Matrix  in  Mineralogy  ? 

What  is  Matter  ? 

What  arc  the  most  obvious  modifications  of 
water  ? 

What  is  a  Mausoleum  ? 

How  is  Mead  made  ? 

What  is  a  Meadow  I^rk  ? 

What  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
Measure  ? 

What  are  the  Mechanical  Powers  ? 

Of  what  does  the  science  of  Mechanics  treat? 

How  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton  divide  this  science? 

Were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  practical 
Mechanics  ? 

What  ancient  philosopher  treated  of  the 
theory  of  Mechanics? 

What  modems  have  illustrated  the  Bcieuce 
of  Mechanics  ? 

What  is  a  Medal  ? 

What  is  a  Medium  (in  physics  ?) 

What  is  the  Melve  ? 

What  is  the  art  of  Mensuration,  and  what 
did  the  speculations  of  Archimedes  effect 
in  this  science  ? 

Who  was  Mercury  ? 

How  is  Qiiicksilver  distinguished  from  other 
metallic  substances  ? 

Wliat  are  the  distinguishing  properties  of 
Metals? 

What  is  the  Metempsychosis  ? 

What  is  a  Meteor? 

What  is  Meteorology  ? 

What  instruments  are  used  to  demonstrate 
changes  in  the  Atmosphere  ? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Mexicans  ? 

What  are  the  different  uses  of  the  Micros- 
cope? 

Is  the  inventor  of  the  Microscope  known  ? 

What  animal  fluid  is  used  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  animals,  and  what  is  its  chymical 
composition  ? 

What  is  the  Mimosa  ? 

What  is  a  Mine  ? 


QUESTIONS. 
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What  is  Minei-alogyl 

What  is  Misletoef 

What  is  the  smallest  of  Insects  ? 

What  is  a  Model  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Botanic  class 
Monadclphia  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the  class  Monandria? 

What  is  Money  f 

What  inferior  animal  resembles  man,  and 
what  are  its  qualities  and  habits  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the  class  Monoecia? 

What  is  a  Month  1 

Who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  states, 
and  what  is  their  character  1 

What  is  IMordlity,  and  how  is  it  distingolshcd 
from  religion  ? 

What  is  a  Mosque  ? 

What  arc  Mountains,  and  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal ridges  in  the  world  7 

What  are  the  several  uses  of  the  word  Mouth  7 

For  what  is  the  Mulberry  tree  valuable,  and 
where  1 

What  are  Mummies  1 

What  is  a  Muscle  (in  Anatomy  ?) 

Who  were  the  Muses  1 

How  is  the  science  of  Music  divided? 

To  what  people  is  the  invention  of  musical 
insti-uments  ascribed? 

Did  the  Greeks  cultivate  Music? 

Are  primitive  poets  of  all  countries  also  mu- 
sicians? 

What  musical  instruments  were  used  by  the 
ancients  ? 

Who  invented  musical  characters? 

Who,  of  the  ancients,  has  written  upon  Mu- 
sic? 

What  prevcntea  Music  from  fidling  into  entire 
neglect  ? 

When  and  where  was  church  Music  first 
cultivated  ? 

Who  were  the  itinerant  musicians  of  France, 
&c.? 

What  does  the  word  Mussulman  signify  1 

What  is  Mythology  1 

N. 

What  is  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 

and  what  are  its  most  remeu-kable  uses  I 
What  is  the  Nasturtium  ? 
What  is  Nati-on,  and  where  are  Natron  lakes? 
Where  is  a  Natural  Bridge,  and  how  is  it 

described  ? 
What  is  Natural  Philosophy  ? 
The  science  of  Ship-building  is  termed  wliat? 
What  is  the  first  ship  upon  record  ? 
How  did  the  Egyptians  constnict  and  navigate 

the  bark  used  anciently  upon  the  Nile? 
With  what  vessels  did  the  Phoenicians  first 

explore  the  Mediterranean  ? 
Did  the    Greeks  advance  tlie  ait  of  Ship- 
building? 
From  what  people  did  the  Romans  obtain  the 

first  models  of  ships  ? 
What  circiHnstances  afforded  improvement 

to  the  Naval  Architecture  of  Europe  ? 
What  progress  has  Naval  Architcclure  made 

in  Biitain  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  ? 
What  in-IS29  was  the  respective  Naval  Force 

of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ? 
What  is  the  present  Navy  of  the    United 

States? 
What  is  the  art  of  conducting  ships  upon  the 

seal 


What  ancient  nations  distinguished    .nem- 

selves  as  Navigators? 
What  proofs  remaun  of  the  naval  superiority 

of  the  Phoenicians  ? 
What  was  the  principal  use  made  by  the 

Greeks  and  Romans  of  their  shippuig  ? 
Did  the  spirit  of  commerce  appear   in  the 

crusades  ? 
How  did  the  Portuguese  advance  Navigation 

in  motlern  times? 
How  is  the  first  voyage  of  discovery  made  by 

Columbus  described  ? 
How   are   Columbus's   subsequent  voyages 

described  ? 
Who  discovered  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope  ? 
Who  further  promoted  Navigation  ? 
What  writers  liave  illustrated  the  science  ol 

Navigation  ? 
Wliat  are  Nebulae? 
What  is  Necromancy  ? 
Who  are  the  principal  natives  of  Africa,  and 

what  are  their  circumstances  ? 
Who  was  Neptune  ? 
What  are  Nerves? 
What  is  a  Newspaper  ? 
What  is  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  natural 

curiosities  in  the  world  ? 
What  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  Niagara 

river  ? 
What  is  the  height  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara? 
On  which  side  of  Goat  Island  is  the  Horse- 
shoe channel  ? 
What  is  the  best  view  of  Niagara  Falls  ? 
What  is  the  most  melodious  singing  bird 

known? 
What  is  N  itre,  and  where  is  it  found  ? 
What  is  Nitrogen? 

What  is  the  composition  of  almospheric  €ur  7 
Will  Nitrogen  support  animal  life? 
Who  are  the  Norwegians  ? 
What  is  Number  (in  Arithmetic  ?) 
What  is  Numismatics,  and  its  use  ? 
What  is  Nutmeg  ? 


What  is  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  what  are  its  principal  uses  ? 

What  tree  is  celebi'ated  as  Timber? 

What  is  an  Oath  ? 

What  is  an  Observatory  ? 

What  is  the  Ocean,  and  under  what  division* 
is  it  comprehended  ? 

What  are  the  cheuracters  of  the  botanic  class 
Octandria? 

What  is  the  CEsophagus  ? 

What  is  Oil,  and  how  are  Oils  distinguished? 

What  was  an  Olympiad  ? 

What  is  the  Omnipotence  of  God? 

What  is  Opal  ? 

What  is  Opium  ? 

Which  are  the  Optic  Nerves? 

What  science  treats  of  Light  and  Vision? 

IIow  is  tlie  science  of  Optics  divided? 

Did  the  ancient  philosr>pliers  investigate  the 
science  of  Optics? 

Was  the  buTning-glass  known  to  the  an- 
cients ? 

Was  L'jB  magnifying  power  of  glass  known 
in  early  times  ? 

What  ancient  and  modern  philosophers  have 
ilhisirated  the  science  of  optica? 

From  what  country  were  Oxanges  imported 
into  Europe  ? 
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QUESTIONS. 


What  is  an  Orchestra  1 

What  are  religious  Orders  1 

What  are  Ores,  and  how  are  they  classed  1 

What  is  an  Organ  (in  Physiology'?) 

What  branch  of  Natural  History  describes 

birds  1 
Were  the  ancients  conversant  with  Ornitho- 
logy? 
Who   among   the  moderns  have  illusti-ated 

Ornithology  1 
What  is  an  Orrery,  and  how  is  one  con- 
structed 1 
What  part  of  grammar  is  Orthography  1 
What  are  the  properties  of  the  Ostrich  1 
What  arc  the  characteristics  of  the  Otter  1 
How  is  the  Ourang-outang  described  1 
Are  the  Sandwich  Islanders  idolaters,  and 
has  any  improvement  been  recently  made 
in  their  condition  1 
What  is  Oxalic  Acid  1 
What  are  the  properties  of  Oxygen  ? 

P. 

Wiiat  is  the  fjfteentli  letter  of  tlie  alphabet, 
and  its  most  remarkable  uses  1 

Wlio  are  Pagans '{ 

What  is  Painting  and  how  is  itdistinguished  7 

Is  it  presumed  tiiat  rude  attempts  at  Painting 
ai-e  made  by  alt  savages  1 

What  did  the  Egyptians  represent  by  their 
primitive  efforts  at  Painting  T 

How  did  the  Persians,  Arabians,  Indians,  and 
Chinese,  display  their  skill  in  Painting? 

What  remains  of  Etruscan  paintings  still 
exist? 

Who  were  the  most  eminent  Greek  painters  7 

From  whom  did  the  Romans  derive  the  art 
of  Painting  t 

Were  moveable  paintings  or  those  upon 
walls  most  esteemed  by  the  ancients  1 

Who  founded  the  respective  Italian  schools 
of  Painting  1 

How  have  different  nations  of  Europe  culti- 
vated Painting  1 

What  is  Palladium  ? 

What  Planet  is  Pallas  1 

What  are  Palms  (in  Botany  ?) 

What  signifies  the  word  Panacea  1 

What  are  the  Pandects  1 

What  is  a  Panorama  1 

Where  and  what  is  the  Pantheon  f 

What  is  a  Pantomime  ? 

What  is  the  Papal  Crown  1 

What  is  Paper,  and  of  what  substance  was 
Egyptian  paper  made  1 

What  are  the  different  sorts  of  Paper 't 

What  is  the  Papyrus  1 

What  is  a  Parachute,  and  its  use  1 

What  is  the  most  splendid  of  Asiatic  birds  1 

What  was  a  Parasite  1 

What  is  the  British  Parliament  1 

How  is  the  Parrot  described? 

What  is  the  Parthenon  1 

How  is  the  Partridge  esteemed  1 

What  is  the  Pctssover? 

What  is  a  Patriarch? 

What  is  the  Pay  of  the  army  7 

What  animal  affords  Pearls  l 

How  is  the  order  Pecora  in  Zoology  describ- 
ed ? 

What  is  Penance  ? 

What  is  Penetration  of  Bodies  1 


(How  is  the  botanic  class  Pentandria  describ- 
ed? 

What  is  the  Pentateuch? 

What  is  Pepper? 

What  doas  Percussion  signify  ? 

Wliat  is  Perigee? 

What  is  Perihelion? 

Who  were  the  Peripatetics  of  antiquity  % 

What  is  Persecution? 

Who  are  the  Persians?, 

What  is  Perspective,  and  how  is  it  divided  % 

Who  among  the  ancients  and  moderns  hava 
illustrated  the  science  of  Perspective  ? 

What  is  Phosphorus,  and  is  it  highly  com- 
bustible? 

What  are  Physics  and  Physiology  ? 

Who  is  a  Pilgrun,  and  when  and  by  whom 
was  tlie  first  settlement  in  New-England 
made? 

What  is  the  business  of  a  Pilot? 

What  are  the  properties  and  uses  of  Pine  ? 

What  is  a  Piimace  ? 

What  are  Pioneers,  and  how  ai-e  they  em- 
ployed ? 

What  signifies  the  word  Pipe  in  building— 
in  music — in  anatomy — in  commerce — 
among  miners  ? . 

What  is  the  third  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system  ? 

How  many  orders  m  this  clciss,  and  what  are 
the  habits  of  fishes? 

What  is  a  Placard? 

What  are  Planets,  and  how  are  they  distin  • 
guished  and  enumerated  ? 

What  is  a  Planter? 

What  is  Platinum,  and  what  are  its  proper- 
ties ? 

What  is  the  function  of  a  Plenipotentiary  T 

What  is  a  Plough? 

What  is  a  Plumb-line  ? 

Of  what  does  the  science  of  Pneumatics  treat? 

What  are  the  principal  properties  of  Air? 

Had  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  philosophers 
just  conceptions  of  the  properties  of  the 
atmosphere  7 

What  false  principle  in  Pneumatics  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  ancients  ? 

Who  first  demonstrated  tlie  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  invented  the  Barometer  1 

By  what  experiment  did  Torricelli  establish 
the  principle  of  the  gravity  and  com- 
pressibility of  air  ? 

What  philosophers  successively  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain  tlie  specific  gravity  of  air, 
and  what  was  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ments? 

What  instniments  have  been  invented  to 
illustrate  the  science  of  Pneumatics? 

What  is  an  amphitheatre,  and  which  are  the 
largest  in  existence  ? 

Who  are  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  and  what 
is  the  state  of  that  country  ? 

What  are  the  Poles  of  the  earth  ? 

Has  any  jpei-son  been  at  the  Poles  ? 

What  is  Political  Economy,  and  what  are  the 
uses  of  that  science  ? 

How  are  the  botanic  classes  Polyadelphia, 
Polyandria,  and  Polygamia,  described? 

What  arc  the  properties  of  the  Polype  ? 

Who  was  the  jPontifcx  of  the  Romans? 

How  is  the  chief  priest  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  stvlcd  i 

Who  is  the  Pope? 


QUESTIONS. 


From  whom  do  Catholic  Christians  derive 

the  authority  of  the  Pope  l 
What   prince    in    Europe  first   denied   the 
authority  of  the  Pope  1 

What  part  of  Europe  received  the  Reformed 
religion,  sind  what  part  stiU  remzuns  Csdho- 
lic? 

What  is  Population,  and  how  is  the  popula- 
tion of  different  portions  of  the  globe  esti- 
mated? 

What  are  Pores  in  material  substances  t 

What  people  inhabit  Portugal,  what  is  their 
character,  and  what  is  the  capital  of  Portu- 
gal? 

What  is  the  Post-office,  and  when  was  the 
present  transmission  of  mails  first  put  in 
operation  ? 

What  is  a  Potter,  and  how  is  the  operation 
of  Pottery  performed  I 

What  was  a  Prajtorl 

What  is  Prayer  1 

What  was  a  Prefect? 

What  is  a  Prelate  ? 

What  is  Prescription  (in  Law  ?) 

What  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
Press? 

What  is  Printing  1 

What  are  the  four  kinds  of  Printing  1 

Where  is  Printing  supposed  to  have  been  in 
vented  ? 

What  are  Privateers  ? 

What  is  Prodnce  ? 

What  is  Progression  (in  Arithmetic  7) 

What  are  Projectiles  1 

What  is  Proportion  ? 

Who  were  first  called  Protestants,  and  on 
what  account  ? 

Who  are  the  natives  of  Prussia,  and  what 
are  the  physical  and  social  peculiarities  of 
that  country  ? 

What  was  a  Publican  "i 

What  is  a  Pulley,  and  what  is  its  structure  ? 

What  is  the  Chrysalis  state  of  insects  called? 

What  is  the  Pupil  of  the  Bye? 

What  is  PutrefacUon  ? 

What  are  the  Pyramids  ? 

What  is  the  Pythagorean  system  1 

a 

What  is  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  what  are  its  most  remarkable  uses? 

What  is  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  ? 

What  is  the  Quail,  and  what  is  the  character 
of  that  bird  ? 

What  is  Quarantine  ? 

What  is  Quartz? 

What  are  Quicksands  ? 

What  is  Quoits? 

What  is  signified  by  the  word  Quorum  ? 

R 

What  is  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  what  are  its  more  remarkable 
uses? 

What  is  the  Rackoon  ? 

What  is  a  Railway? 

What  is  the  cause  of  llain,  and  what  is  the 
depth  of  rain  in  different  countries  ? 

By  what  efficacy  of  Ught  arc  Rainbows  pro- 
duced 1 


Can  the  Rainbow  be  artificially  imitated  7 

To  what  class  in  zoology  do  the  Frog  and 
Tojid  belong,  and  what  is  the  history  of 
those  amimals  ? 

How  is  Rancidity  produced  1 

What  is  Rarefaction  ? 

What  is  the  Ratio  of  quantities  1 

What  is  Rationale  ? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Raven  ? 

Do  Rays  of  light  generally  move  in  direct 
lines? 

By  what  surfaces  is  the  direction  of  light 
changed  ? 

What  does  the  military  term  Rear  signify  I 

What  is  a  Recipe  ? 

What  is  a  ship*s  Reckoning  1 

\VhatisaReed? 

What  is  Reflection  in  Natural  Philosophy  1 

WTiat  are  the  laws  of  Reflection  ? 

What  is  the  Reformation? 

^Vhat  is  the  Law  of  Refraction  in  Optics  1 

What  is  a  Regent  t 

What  is  Regimen  (in  Medicine  ?) 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Reindeer  1 

To  what  people  are  the  Reindeer  particularly 
useful,  and  what  are  their  services? 

In  what  countries  do  Deer  abound  ? 

What  is  Relief,  (in  Sculpture,)  and  of  how 
many  kinds  is  it? 

What  is  Religion  ? 

What  is  a  Representative  government  ? 

What  is  Reproduction  ? 

What  are  Reptiles  ? 

What  is  Rosin  ? 

What  is  the  animal  process  of  Respiration  ? 

What  quantity  of  oxygen  does  a  man  c<m1' 
sume  in  a  day  ? 

What  is  a  Retort? 

What  is  Revelation  ? 

What  is  a  Review  ? 

What  is  Rhetoric,  and  what  were  Cieero's 
brief  rules  concerning  it  ? 

What  quadruped  is  next  in  size  to  the  Ele- 
phant, and  how  is  the  Rhinoceros  de- 
scribed ? 

In  what  countries  does  Rhubarb  grow  ? 

What  is  Rice  ? 

What  is  the  Rigging  of  a  Ship  ? 

What  is  a  River,  and  which  are  the  princip^t 
rivers  in  the  world? 

What  is  a  Road  ? 

Who  formerly  constructed  military  Roads  1 

What  is  cne  extent  of  turnpike  Roads  in 
Great  Britain  ? 

What  are  turnpike  Roads  1 

How,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Netherlanda, 
and  in  France,  are  Roads  maintained  ? 

Who  are  Roman  (Catholics  ? 

Wliat  is  a  Root  (in  Botany  ?) 

Wliat  is  the  largest,  and  what  is  the  smallest 
sort  of  Rope  called  ? 

What  is  the  most  esteemed  of  Flowers  ? 

Wliat  was  the  Roman  Rostrum  ? 

What  fact  proves  the  Rotimdity  of  the  earth? 

\Vhat  precious  stone  is  next  m  value  to  the 
Diamond  ? 

How  is  the  Grouse  described  ? 

What  does  the  Ruminating  of  animals  sig- 
nify? 

What  country  do  the  Russians  inhabit,  and 
what  are  the  physical  and  mond  features 
of  Rusuia? 
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QUESTIONS. 


s. 


What  is  the  eigliteenth  letter  of  tlie  alphabet, 
and  what  are  its  more  remarkable  uses  t 

What  is  a  Sabre  7 

Who  were  the  Sadducees"? 

What  is  Sago? 

How  many  species  of  Salmon  are  there,  and 
how  is  that  fish  esteemed  1 

To  what  substances  is  the  term  Salt  applied  ? 

What  is  Common  Salt  1 

How  are  essential  salts, ^arecZ  salts,  and  vola- 
tile salts,  obtained  1 

What  are  Sandals,  and  by  whom  worn  ? 

Who  inhabit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  how 
many  inhabitants  do  they  contain  1 

What  is  a  Sarcophagus  ? 

What  are  Satellites,  and  how  many  have  the 
planets  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Herschel  1 

Who  was  Saturn  (in  mythology  7) 

How  is  the  planet  Saturn  described  1 

What  was  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans  1 

What  is  the  Saxon  Arch  1 

What  are  Scales  f 

What  is  ordinarily  signified  by  the  word 
School— what  in  Philosophy,  in  Theology, 
and  among  Painters? 

What  is  a  Schooner  1 

What  is  a  Scorpion  % 

On  what  accoiint  is  Scrofula  caUed  the  King's 
Evil? 

What  is  a  Sea,  and  what  is  the  chymical 
composition  of  Sea- water? 

What  is  a  Sea-Cow,  and  what  shores  does  it 
frequent  ? 

What  is  the  Seal,  and  what  are  its  appearance 
and  habits  ? 

What  is  the  common  length  of  the  Sea-horse? 

What  is  a  Secretary  ? 

What,  in  organised  bodies,  is  Secretion  ? 

What  part  of  a  vegetable  is  the  Seed  ? 

What  is  Sense,  and  what  are  the  organs  of 
sense  ? 

What  is  a  celebrated  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptui-es  called? 

What  is  understood  by  th^  word  Series  ? 

How  ia  the  order  Serpentes  in  Zoology  de- 
scribed ? 

What  is  a  Sextant? 

Wh&i  is  the  Sexual  System  (in  Botany  ?) 

What  is  a  Shark,  and  what  are  its  habits? 

What  is  the  value  of  a  Jewish  shekel  ? 

What  is  Sherbet  ? 

What  is  the  general  signification  of  the  word 
Ship? 

How  are  the  ships  called  Men  of  War,  fur- 
nished ? 

Where  is  Siberia,  and  how  is  that  country 
described  ? 

Who,  among  the  Romans,  were  the  Sibyls  1 

What  does  the  term  Sidereal  signify  ? 

Have  any  fixed  stars  disappeared,  any  altered 
their  appearance,  and  any  only  recently 
observed  come  under  the  observation  of 
astronomers? 

Under  what  forms  is  Silica  found  ? 

By  what  animal  is  Silk  produced,  and  how 
obtained  ?  i^ 

What  is  the  native  country  of  the  Silk-worm, 
and  when  was  that  animal  introduced  into 
.the  Roman  Empire  ?     . 

What  is  the  Simoom,  and  what  are  its  proyar- 
ties? 


What  signifies  the  terra  Simultaneously  ? 

What  are  the  dried  bones  of  any  animal 
called? 

What  are  the  three  laminae  which  form  the 
skin  of  animals  called  ? 

How  are  the  three  divisions  of  the  skull 
named  ? 

What  is  a  Sledge  ? 

What  is  the  Small  Pox,  and  what  disease  is 
an  antidote  to  it? 

What  is  Smoke  ? 

What  is  a  Snail  ? 

What  is  Snow,  and  how  does  Snow  differ 
from  hail  and  hoar-frost  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  word  Society? 

What  people  inhabit  the  Society  Islands,  and 
what  is  their  condition  ? 

What  is  Soda  ? 

What  is  Sound,  and  how  are  some  of  the 
laws  of  Sound  demonstrated  by  the  Piano 
Forte? 

Who  inhabit  Spain,  what  is  the  character  of 
that  nation,  and  what  is  its  capital  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Spec- 
trum? 

What  effect  has  light  upon  a  Prism  ? 

What  are  the  Prismatic  colours  ? 

What  proportion  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dis- 
cover the  Prismatic  colours  severally  to 
bear  in  the  Spectrum  1 

What  is  Spermaceti  ? 

Of  what  does  the  Spine  consist? 

What  is  Sponge  ? 

What,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  Stadi- 
wml 

What  is  the  Stag,  and  in  what  countries  is  he 
found  ? 

What  are  Stars  ? 

What  number  of  Stars  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  ? 

How  many  Stars  did  Herschel  count? 

What  are  Nebulae? 

What  is  Bteam,  and  how  is  water  expanded 
by  the  action  of  Heat  ? 

What  is  the  Steam-Engine,  and  what  is  its 
operation  ? 

What  is  Steam  navigatioa,  and  who,  in 
America,  was  the  principal  promoter  of  it? 

What  is  the  Stomach  ? 

Who  were  the  Stoics  ? 

What  is  Mie  natural  history  of  the  Stork  ? 

What  is  the  principal  church  in  London  1 

What  signifies  the  word  Stratum? 

What  is  Subdivision  ? 

What  is  a  Substitute  ? 

What  is  Siigar,  and  how  is  it  obtained? 

Wliat  are  Sulphates  in  Chymistry  ? 

What  is  the  Sun,  and  what  is  his  diame- 
ter? 

Are  there  spots  upon  the  Sun's  surface,  and 
what  are  they  called  ? 

What  is  a  Supemume«ary  ? 

Wliat  is  Surgery  ? 

What  is  the  Swan,  and  what  are  itspeculiari- 
ties? 

Wlio  inhabit  Sweden,  what  distingulshea 
that  counti^,  and  what  is  its  capital? 

Who  are  the  Swiss,  and  what  is  their  charac- 
ter? 

What  remarkable  fish  is  found  in  the  Medi« 
terranean  near  Sicily  ? 

'What  is  a  Symbol  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  word  System  1 


QUESTIONS. 


Ct 


Whst  ti  the  nnieteenth  letter  oftbe  alphabet, 
and  wi»t  ace  some  of  its  most  remarkable 

What  was  the  ralue  of  the  Sam  called  a^lV 
lent  among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  1 

Wlnt  is  the  vegetable  sabstance  called  Tan- 
nin, and  what  is  its  use  1 

WhatisaT^u7mtiila,8Bdwhat  effect  does  its 
bite  produce? 

Who  are  the  Tartan^  and  what  is  their  cha- 
racter) 

What  is  Tea,  and  what  are  the  principal 

SCHTtS? 

What  are  Teeth,  and  when  do  they  sncces- 

sivdy  appear? 
What  is  a  Teleso^te,  and  what  is  its  use  ? 
Kito  what  kinds  are  Tele9a^>es  divided? 
What  is  the  objeety  and  what  is  the  eye- 


glass 1 
Whose 


was  the  largest  Telescope  known, 
and  how  was  it  constmcted? 

Is  the  inventor  of  the  Telescope  known? 

By  what  experiment  did  GJalileo  procure  for 
himself  the  boDour  of  inventmg  the  Te- 
Uacapel 

'WtmtiBTatacitj'i 

What  is  Tension  ? 

What  are  Termes,  and  what  are  their  habits? 

How  is  the  botanic  class  Tetradynamia  de- 
scribed? 

Bow  is  the  order  Tetragynia  described  ? 

Bow  is  the  botanic  class  Tetrandria  describ- 
ed? 

What  is  a  Theatre? 

What  Is  Theology? 

What  is  Thrashing;  and  how  is  it  perform- 
ed? 

What  is  Thunder? 

When  is  lightning  harmless,  and  when  dan- 
gerous? 

What  are  Tides,  and  by  what  are  the  eM  and 
jfow  pf  the  sea  occaaoned? 

What  phikwmher  proved  that  the  mom's 
attraetioo  affected  the  tide? 

What  are  firing  Tides? 

Do  the  ebbmg  and  flowing  of  Tides  follow 
any  rule,  and  what  is  that  rule  ? 

To  what  familj  in  Zocdogy  does  the  T^er 
hikmg,  ^nd  what  are  hislmbits  1  . 

-What  is  T&D,  and  what  are  its  properties? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tithe  ? 

What  is  signified  by  Title  (in  Law?) 

Wl^  narcotic  plant  was  introduced  into  Eog- 

_Ad  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ?     ▼ 

What  is  a  Tornado  ? 

What  fish  is  endowed  with  a  strong  dectric 
power? 

Wnat  sensations  are  experienced  by  the 
Tbooii? 

What  are  the  Trade  winds? 

What  is  Tragedy?       * 

What  is  Tranaformation  ? 

What  is  Tran^arency  ? 

What  (fai  Law)  ia  Tr^aoo,  and  of  how  many 


How  is  the  botaBical  class  Triandria 

scribed? 
What  was  a  Trinnlphal  Crown? 
What  On  Geography)  is  understood  by  the 

Tropics? 
Are  tropical  regions  more  or  less  hot  than 

the  rest  of  th«  earth? 


What  is  Troy  Weight,  and  whence  la  tt  so 

called? 
What  are  the  c^iacity  and  weight  of  a  Ton? 
Where  is  Turkey— what  ia  its  population, 

and  what  is  the  national  chantcter  of  the 

Turks? 
What  is  a  Turnpike  ? 

From  what  tree  is  Turpentine  obtained,  and 
,  by  what  process  ? 
What  is  a  Turtle,    what  species  is  eaten, 

and  from  what  species  ia  tartaiMe  *AeU  paro- 

cured? 
Why  is  ihe  Tuscan  order  of  aichitectnre 

thus  called? 
Where  is  the  city  of  Tuscultmi,  and  why  ia 

it  celebrated  ? 
What  are  Types? 
What  is  TypogF^ihiy  Y 

UandV. 

What  is  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabaL 
and  what  are  some  of  its  remarkable  oaes? 

What  was  the  Vallar  Crowm  of  the  Romans? 

What  signifies  the  term  Valve  ? 

What  are  Valves  (in  C<mchology)  and  ham 
are  they  distinguished? 

What  is  a  Vase  ? 

What  is  Veloci^  in  its  eoieral  signification  ? 

What  is  the  Velocity  of  Light— of  Sound— of 
Wind— of  Oumon  Balls-of  BuUets  dis- 
charged from  a  gun,  and  of  sundry  «Tiim»i« 
inmoti<Hi? 

What  is  the  largest  vein  in  the  human  body, 
and  what  is  its  office  in  the  animal  econo- 
my? 

What  great  vein  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Liver? 

What  is  Ventriloquism? 

Who  was  Venus? 

What  is  the  second  planet  in  the  Solar  Sys* 
tem? 

In  what  time  are  the  difikrent  revolotioiis  of 
Venus  c<xnpleted,  and  wh|t  ia  the  i^pear- 
ance  of  that  planet? 

What  are  the  chafacteristics  o(  the  animal 
daas  Vermes? 

What  are  Vertebrae? 

Who,  among  the  Romans,  were  the  prfeat- 
esses  of  Vesta? 

What  is  Vibration,  and  how  many  vibratioas 
does  a  pendulum  make  in  an  hour  ? 

In  what  countries  is  the  Vine  cultivated,  and 
of  what  use  is  its  prodoee  ? 

What  is  the  only  poiaoiioas  reptile  of  the 
British  "'     ""        ""  — »—  ^-  ......^ 


and  iqipearance? 
What  is  that  lawof  nature  called  Vis  Inertia? 
What  is  Vitri<^  and  what  are  the  principal 

sods? 
What  is  Ultramarine  ? 
What  is  the  cerem<Miy  of  Unction,  and  by 

whom  practised  I 
What  is  a  University,  and  of  what  does  it 

consist? 
What  are  Vfricanoes? 

Vcdcanoes  tippear  at  seal* 

;e8  precede  the  erupticHi  of  V«rf. 


How  many  Volcanoes  are  thore  known  to 

exist? 
WhatisUranum? 

What  are  two  of  the  northern  coMtalktin— I 
WbowasVukan? 
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QUESTIONS. 


w. 


What  is  the  twenty-first  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  to  what  languages  is  it  peculiar  1 

What  is  the  Wake  of  a  Ship  1 

In  what  regions  is  the  Sea-Cow  numerovis  1 

What  is  a  Ware- house  ? 

What  is  a  Wasp,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  Bee  and  tne  Hornet"? 

What  sort  of  instrument  is  a  Watch  1 

Of  what  parts  does  a  watch  consist  1 

How  long  since  watches  were  invented,  and 
where  are  they  extensively  manufactured  1 

What  is  a  Water-Spout  1 

What  proves  that  Wax  is  a  vegetable  pro- 
duct? 

What  is  the  principal  operation  in  the  pre- 
paration of  all  kinds  of  cloth? 

what  is  the  cubic  weight  of  Water,  and 
what  are  its  chymical  elements  1 

What  is  the  freezing,  and  what  the  boiling 
point  of  Water  ? 

What  is  the  expansion  of  water  at  212*» ;  at 
226°  ;  and  at  267°  of  the  thermometer? 

What  is  the  action  of  water  upon  vege- 
tables? 

What  portion  of  Sea-water  is  Salt,  or  muriate 
of  Soda? 

How  is  salt  obtained  from  sea- water,  and  why 
is  rain  fresh  water  and  not  salt? 

What  effect  has  crystallization  or  freezing 
upon  water  ? 

Does  water  readily  combine  with  other  sub- 
stances ? 

Why  is  water  sometimes  called  hard  7 

Why  is  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  called 
Wednesday  ? 

What  is  Weight,  (in  physics,)  and  how  distin- 
guished ? 

Wliat  is  the  first  law,  demonstrated  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  relation  to  the  uniformity 
of  Weight? 

According  to  what  law  does  Weight  vary  on 
different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  ? 

Has  the  same  body  at  different  distances  from 
the  earth  the  same  weight! 

What  is  the  law  by  which  Weight  diminish- 
es? 

Do  fluids  in  which  bodies  are  immersed,  lose 
any  weight  by  the  immersion  ? 

What  weight  is  a  gallon-  of  Oil,  a  cubic  foot  of 
Water,  and  one  pint  of  Water  1 

What  huge  animal  inhabits  the  ocean,  and 
what  are  its  dimensions  ? 

W^hat  are  the  products  of  the  Whale,  and 
what  species  of  whale  is  most  profitable  1 


Of  what  substance  is  the  befit  bread  madf, 
and  how  is  it  prepared  for  use? 

What  is  a  Whirlwind  ? 

What  are  Whispering  Galleries  1 

Who  were  Wickliffites? 

What  is  a  Windmill  ? 

What  is  Wine,  and  what  are  its  constituents  1 

How  does  Mr.  Locke  define  Wit  and  Judg- 
ment? 

What  is  the  Woodcock,  and  for  what  is  it  es- 
teemed ? 

What  is  a  Woodpecker,  and  what  is  peculiar 
to  it? 

What  is  a  Writ,  and  how  are  Writs  distin- 
guished 1 


What  is  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  what  are  its  most  remarkable 
uses? 

What  small  vessels  are  navigated  in  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea  ? 


What  is  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  what  are  its  most  remarkable 

What  is  a  Yacht? 

How  many  days  are  in  a  Year  ? 

How  long  from  the  Spring  equinox  to  the 

autumnal,  and  from  the  Autumnal  to  the 

spring? 
WhatisYestI 


What  is  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  what  are  some  of  its  principal  uses  1 

What  is  the  Zebra? 

What  is  Zoology  ? 

Into  what  branches  is  Zoology  divided  1 

Into  how  many  classes  did  Linnaeus  divide 
animals,and  how  are  the  classes  subdivided? 

What  are  the  orders  and  genera  of  the  first 
class  in  Zoology  ? 

What  are  the  ordiers  and  genera  of  the  class 
Amphibia  ? 

What  are  the  orders  and  genera  of  the  class 
Pisces? 

What  are  the  orders  and  genera  of  the  class 
Insecta  ? 

What  are  the  orders  and  genera  of  the  class 
Vermes  ?  . 

What  are  Zoophytes  7  * 
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